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^  Jane  Seymour  was  the  fairest,  the  discreetest,  and  the  most 
meritorions  of  all  Henry  VIII/s  wives/'  This  assertion  has 
been  generally  repeated  by  all  historians  to  the  present  hoor^ 
yet,  doubtless,  the  question  has  frequently  occurred  to  their 
readers,  in  what  did  her  merit  consist?  Customs  may  vary 
at  various  eras,  but  the  laws  of  moral  justice  are  unaltmtble : 
difficult  would  it  be  to  reconcile  them  with  the  first  actions 
known  of  this  discreet  lady,  for  discretion  is  the  attribute 
the  biographer  of  Henry  VIII.,  lord  Herbert,  peculiariy  chal- 
lenges as  her  own.  It  has  been  shown,  in  the  preceding 
biography,  that  Jane  Sejrmour's  shameless  conduct  in  receiv- 
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2  JANE  SETMOUB. 

ing  the  courtship  of  Henry  VIII.  was  the  commencement  of 
the  severe  calamities  that  befell  her  mistress^  Anne  Boleyn. 
Scriptm^  points  out  as  an  especial  odium  the  circumstance  of 
a  handmaid  taking  the  place  of  her  mistress.  Odious  enough 
was  the  case  when  Anne  Boleyn  supplanted  the  right  royal 
Katharine  of  Arragon^  but  a  sickening  sensation  of  horror 
must  pervade  every  right-feeHng  mind^  when  the  proceedings 
of  the  discreet  Jane  Seymour  are  considered.  She  received 
the  addresses  of  her  mistresses  husband^  knowing  him  to  be 
such ;  she  passively  beheld  the  mortal  anguish  of  Anne  Boleyn 
when  that  unhappy  queen  was  in  a  state  which  peculiarly  de- 
manded feminine  sympathy ;  she  knew  that  the  discovery  of 
Henry's  inconstancy  had  nearly  destroyed  her,  whilst  the  shock 
actually  destroyed  her  infant ;  she  saw  a  series  of  murderous 
accusations  got  up  against  the  queen^  which  finally  brought 
her  to  the  scaffold,  yet  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  regal  ruffian 
before  his  wife's  corpse  was  cold.  Yes ;  four-and-twenty  hours 
had  not  elapsed  since  the  sword  was  reddened  with  the  blood  of 
her  mistress,  when  Jane  Seymour  became  the  bride  of  Henry 
VIII.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  royal  marriage  could 
not  have  been  celebrated  without  previous  preparation,  which 
must  have  proceeded  simultaneously  with  the  heart-rending 
events  of  Anne  Boleyn's  last  agonized  hours.  The  wedding- 
cakes  must  have  been  baking,  the  wedding-dinner  providing, 
the  wedding-clothes  preparing,  while  the  life-blood  was  yet 
running  warm  in  the  veins  of  the  victim,  whose  place  was  to 
be  rendered  vacant  by  a  violent  death.  The  picture  is  re- 
puLdve  enough,  but  it  becomes  tenfold  more  abhorrent  when 
the  woman  who  caused  the  whole  tragedy  is  loaded  with 
panegyric. 

Jane  Seymour  had  arrived  at  an  age  when  the  timidity  of 
girlhood  could  no  longer  be  pleaded  as  excuse  for  passive  ac- 
quiescence in  such  outrages  on  common  decency.  All  gene- 
alogies^ concur  in  naming  her  as  the  eldest  of  sir  John 
Seymour's  numerous  family.  As  such,  she  could  not  have 
been  younger  than  Anne  Boleyn,  who  was  much  older  than  is 
generally  asserted.  Jane  was  the  eldest  of  the  eight  children 
*  Colliiw'  Peerage,  yoL  i.  p.  167. 
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of  sir  John  Sejrmour^  of  Wolf-hall^  Wiltshire^  and  Mai^aret 
Wfentworth,  daughter  of  sir  John  Wentworth,  of  Nettlestead 
in  Suffolk.     The  Seymours  were  a  fieunily  of  country  gentry 
who^  hke  most  holders  of  manorial  rights^  traced  their  ancestry 
to  a  Norman  origin.     One  or  two  had  been  knighted  in  the 
wars  of  France^  but  their  names  had  nevar  emerged  from  the 
herald's  visitation-rolls  into  historical  celebrity.  They  increased 
their  boundaries  by  fortunate  alliances  with  heiresses ;  but^  till 
the  head  of  the  fiunily  married  into  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
lordly  line  of  Beauchamp^  they  scarcely  took  rank  as  second- 
rate  gentry.     After  that  events  two  instances  are  quoted  of 
Seymours  serving  as  high-sheriff  for  Wilts^  but  no  instance 
can  be  foimd  of  one  of  the  name  being  returned  as  knight  of 
the  shire.    Through  Margaret  Wentworth^  the  mother  of  Jane 
Seymour^  a  descent  from  the  blood-royal  of  England  wa9 
clsdmed  fix)m  an  intermarriage  with  a  Wentworth  and  a 
daughter  of  Hotspur  and  lady  Elizabeth  Mortimer^  grand- 
daughter to  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence.     Some  ancient  heralds 
affinn  that  this  daughter  of  the  house  of  Percy  died  childless. 
Few  persons,  however,  dared  dispute  a  pedigree  with  Henry 
VIII. ;  and  it  appears  that  on  this  ground  Cranmer  granted 
a  dispensation  for  nearness  of  kin  between  Henry  VIII.  and 
Jane  Seymour, — ^rather  a  work  of  supererogation,  since,  even 
if  the  Wentworth  genealogy  held  good,  the  parties  could  not 
be  related  vdthin  the  forbidden  degree ;  viz.  as  fourth  cousins. 
Although  the  royal  kindred  appears  somewhat  doubtful,  yet 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  sovereign  of  England  gained  by  this 
alliance  one  brother-in-law  who  bore  the  name  of  Smith,  and 
another  whose  grandfather  was  a  blacksmith  at  Putney, — 
for  Jane  Seymour's  sister  Elizabeth  married  Gregory  the  son 
of  Cromwell,  and  her  sister  Dorothy  became  the  wife  of  sir 
Clement  Smith,  of  Little  Baddow,  in  Essex.^ 

Jane's  childhood  and  early  youth  are  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity, but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that,  like  Anne  Boleyn, 
her  education  was  finished  and  her  manners  formed  at  the 
'  Conins*  Peerage.  Elizabeth  Seymour  was  the  wklow  of  sir  Gh^gory  Ougbtred 
when  she  married  the  yomiger  Cromwell.  Jane  Seymour,  like  Amie  Boleyn,  waa 
old  enough  tor  her  yoonger  sister  to  have  been  married  before  she  herself  be- 
came  queen* 
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court  of  France.  Her  portrait  in  the  Louvre  as  a  French 
maid  of  honour  has  given  ride  to  this  idea.  It  is  probable  that 
she  entered  the  service  pf  Mary  Tudor,  which  her  brother 
certainly  did ;  for  in  a  list  of  the  persons  forming  the  bridal 
retinue  of  that  queen,  signed  by  the  hand  of  Louis  XII./  may 
be  observed,  among  the  children  or  pages  of  honour,  the  son 
of  M.  Seymour.  This  must  have  been  Jane's  brother  Edward, 
afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  Protector  Somerset.  He  was 
younger,  however,  than  Jane,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  she 
had  an  appointment  fdso,  though  not  of  such  importance  as 
Anne  Boleyn,  who  was  grand-daughter  to  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  was  associated  with  two  of  the  sovereign's  kins- 
women, the  ladies  Gray,  as  maids  of  honour  to  Mary  queen  of 
France.  Jane  could  boast  of  no  such  high  connexions  as  these, 
and,  perhaps  from  her  comparatively  inferior  birth,  did  not 
excite  the  jealousy  of  the  French  monarch  like  the  ladies  of 
maturer  years.  It  is  possible  that  Jane  Seymour  was  pro- 
moted to  the  post  of  maid  of  honour  in  France  after  the 
dismissal  of  the  other  ladies.  Her  portrait  in  the  Louvre* 
represents  her  as  a  beautifully  ftill-formed  woman,  of  nine- 
teen or  twenty,  and  seems  an  evidence  that,  like  Anne, 
she  had  obtained  a  place  subsequently  in  the  household  of 
queen  Claude,  where  she  perfected  herself  in  the  art  of  co- 
quetry, though  in  a  more  demure  way  than  her  unfortunate 
compeer,  Anne  Boleyn.  It  was  sir  John  Seymour'  who  first 
made  interest  for  his  daughter  to  be  placed  as  a  maid  of 
honour  to  Anne  Boleyn.  Anne  Stanhope,  afterwards  the  wife 
of  his  eldest  son,  Edward  Seymour,  was  Jane's  associate. 

Henry's  growing  passion  for  Jane  soon  awakened  suspicion 
in  the  mind  of  queen  Anne ;  it  is  said  that  her  attention  was 

1  This  doomnent  is  preserved  among  the  Cottoa.  MSS* 
'  It  in  a  whole-length,  and  one  of  Holbein's  master-pieces.  The  face  and  dress 
resemble  minutely  the  younger  portraits  of  Jane  Seymour  in  England.  It  is 
merely  entitled  *'  Jdaid  of  honour  to  Marie  d'Angleterre,  queen  of  Louis  XII^'* 
and  is  placed  as  companion  to  another,  a  magnificent  whole*length  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  likewise  entitlBd  ''Maid  of  honour  to  the  queen  of  Louis  XII."  These 
two  well-known  portraits  are  clad  in  the  same  costume,  though  varied  in  orna- 
ments and  colour ;  they  are  not  recognised  in  France  as  pictures  of  EngUth 
queam,  but  as  oompagnona  suivaniet  dan  English  princess,  queen  of  France. 
>  Helyin.    Fuller's  English  Worthies,  84B. 
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one  day  attracted  by  a  jewel  which  Jane  Seymour  wore  about 
her  neck,  and  she  expressed  a  wish  to  look  at  it.  Jane  Mtered 
and  drew  back,  and  the  queen,  noticing  her  hesitation,  snatched 
it  violently  tram  her,  so  violently  that  she  hurt  her  own  hand,^ 
and  found  that  it  contained  the  portrait  of  the  king,  which, 
as  she  most  truly  guessed,  had  been  presented  by  himself  to 
her  fair  rival.  Jane  Seymour  had  far  advanced  in  the  same 
serpentine  path  which  conducted  Anne  herself  to  a  throne,  ere 
she  ventured  to  accept  the  picture  of  her  enamoured  sove- 
reign, and  well  assured  must  she  have  been  of  success  in  her 
ambitious  views  before  she  presumed  to  wear  such  a  love- 
token  in  the  presaice  of  the  queen.  Anne  Boleyn  was  not  of 
a  temper  to  bear  her  wrongs  patiently,  but  Jane  Seymour's 
star  was  in  the  ascendant,  hers  in  the  decline :  her  anger  was 
unavailing.  Jane  maintained  her  ground  triumphantly,  even 
after  the  disgraceful  denouement  which  has  been  related  in 
the  biography  of  Anne  Boleyn.  One  of  the  king's  love-letters 
to  his  new  favourite  seems  to  have  been  written  while  the 
&llen  queen  was  wfdting  her  do(»n  in  pris(m. 

'^HxNBT  VIII.  TO  Jjun  Ssncoirs.' 

^Mt  dbab  Fbund  ajbtd  Mistsbss, 

"  The  bearer  of  these  few  Imes  from  thy  entirely  devoted  servant  wiU  deliver 
into  thy  fiur  hands  a  token  of  my  true  affection  for  thee,  hoping  yon  will  keep  it 
fixr  ever  in  year  sincere  love  for  me.  Advertising  yon  that  there  is  a  ballad 
made  lately  of  great  derision  agwnst  ns,  which  if  it  go  abroad  and  is  seen  by  yon, 
I  pray  you  to  pay  no  manner  criT  regard  to  it.  I  am  not  at  present  informed  who 
is  the  setter  forth  of  this  malignant  writing;  but  if  he  is  found  out,  he  shall  be 
straitly  pmiiahed  for  it. 

''  For  the  things  ye  lacked,  I  have  minded  my  lord  to  supply  them  to  you  as 
soon  as  he  ooold  buy  them.  Thus  hoping  shortly  to  receive  you  in  these  arms, 
I  end  foar  the  present, 

^Your  own  loving  servant  and  soverdgn. 

While  the  last  act  of  that  diabolical  drama  was  played  out 
which  consummated  the  destruction  of  poor  Anne,  it  appears 
that  her  rival  had  the  discretion  to  retreat  to  her  paternal 
mansion.  Wolf-hall,  in  Wiltshire.     There  the  preparations  for 

>  Heylin.    Fuller's  English  V^Torthies,  848. 
*  Published  by  HalUwell,  in  Letters  of  the  Kings  of  England,  vol.  i  p.  858, 
being  his  modernised  transcript  from  the  Gough  MSS.     There  is  no  anthoriiy 
as  to  the  depository  of  the  original,  but  it  is  in  Henry  V in.'s  style. — See  his  let* 
tersto  Anne  Boleyn. 
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her  marriage  with  Henry  VIII.  were  proceeding  with  suffi- 
cient activity  to  allow  her  royal  wedlock  to  take  place  the  day 
after  the  executioner  had  rendered  the  king  a  widower.  Henry 
himself  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis^  awaiting  the 
accomplishment  of  that  event.  The  traditions  of  Bichmond- 
park  and  Epping-forest  quote  each  place  as  the  locak  where 
he  waited  for  the  announcement  of  his  wife's  death.  Richmond- 
park  has  decidedly  the  best  claim,  for  the  spot  pointed  out 
is  a  promontory  of  the  highest  portion  of  the  cliflF  or  ridge 
commanding  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  called  Bichmond-hill. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  town  an  extensive 
view  to  the  west  reposes  under  the  eye.  The  remains  of  the 
oak  beneath  which  Henry  VIII.  stood  are  now  enclosed  in  the 
grounds  at  present  occupied  by  lord  John  Russell,  therefore 
we  were  prevented  fixmi  personally  examining  this  historical 
spot.  Yet  its  ge(^raphical  features  could  be  ascertained, 
and  they  prove  that  Henry  was  a  full  hour  nearer  Wiltshire 
than  if  he  had  started  firom  the  hunting-tower  at  Pleshet, 
near  East  Ham.^  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  May,  Henry 
VIII.,  attired  for  the  chase,  vdth  his  huntsmen  and  hounds 
around  him,  was  standing  under  the  spreading  oak,  breath- 
lessly awaiting  the  signal-gun  from  the  Tower  which  was  to 
announce  that  the  sword  had  &llen  on  the  neck  of  his  once 
"  entirely  beloved  Anne  Boleyn.''  At  last,  when  the  bright 
smnmer  sun  rode  high  towards  its  meridian,  the  sullen  sound 
of  the  death-gun  boomed  along  the  windings  of  the  Thames. 
Henry  started  with  ferocious  joy.  "  Ha,  ha  \"  he  cried  with 
satisfaction,  'Hhe  deed  is  done.  Uncouple  the  hounds  and 
away  I"  The  chase  that  day  bent  towards  the  west,  whether 
the  stag  led  it  in  that  direction  or  not.  The  tradition  of 
Richmond  adds,  that  the  king  was  likewise  advised  of  the 
execution  by  a  signal  from  a  flag  hoisted  on  the  spure  of  old 
St.  Paul's,  which  was  seen  through  a  glade  of  the  park  to  the 
east.' 

^  The  ehief  objection  to  this  story  is,  that,  robust  as  Henry  then  was,  it 
would  have  been  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  have  reached  WUtshire  cm  the 
19th  of  May,  if  he  commenced  his  journey  in  the  aftemocm  from  Epping-forest. 
s  The  dome  of  St.  Fftul's  may  be  seen  from  the  same  spot* 
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At  nightfell  the  king  was  at  Wolf-hall,  in  Wilts,  tell- 
ing tlie  news  to  his  elected  bride;  the  next  morning  he 
married  her.  It  is  commonly  asserted  that  the  king  wore 
white  for  mourning  the  day  after  Anne  Boleyn^s  execu- 
tion ;  he  certainly  wore  white,  not  as  mourning,  but  because 
he  on  that  day  wedded  her  rival.  Wolf-hall,^  the  scene 
of  these  royal  nuptials,  was  a  short  distance  firom  Totten- 
ham-park, in  Wiltshire.  Of  the  ancient  residence  some  re- 
mains now  exist,  among  which  is  the  kitchen,  where  tradi- 
tion declares  a  notable  royal  wedding-dinner  was  cooked :  a 
detached  building  is  likewise  still  entire,  in  which  the  said 
dinner  was  served  up,  the  room  being  hung,  on  this  occasion, 
with  tapestry.'  As  late  as  the  time  of  Befoe  the  same  build- 
ing, which  he  calls  "  the  large  bam  at  Wolf-hall,'^  in  which 
the  nuptial-feast  of  Henry  YIII.  and  queen  Jane  Seymour 
was  served,  had  tenter-hooks,  on  which  small  bits  of  tapestry 
were  hanging.  '^The  people  of  the  neighbourhood  showed  these 
tatters  as  proof  of  the  honourable  use  to  which  the  bam  had 
been  put.  Between  Wolf-hall  and  Tottenham  was  a  noble 
avenue  bordered  with  lofty  trees,  in  which  the  royal  bride 
and  bridegroom  walked;  it  was  in  the  seventeenth  century 
known  by  the  name  of '  king  Harry's  walk.'* 

Several  &vourite  members  of  the  king's  obsequious  privy 
council  were  present  at  the  marriage,  therefore  the  authen- 
ticity of  its  date  is  beyond  all  dispute.  Among  others,  was  sir 
John  Russell,  (afterwards  earl  of  Bedford,)  who,  "  having  been 
at  church^  with  the  royal  pair,''  gave  as  his  opinion,  "  That 
the  king  was  the  goodliest  person  there,  and  that  the  richer 
queen  Jane  was  dressed  the  fairer  she  appeared ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  better  Anne  Boleyn  was  apparelled  the  worse  she 
looked ;  but  that  queen  Jane  was  the  £Eurest  of  all  Henry's 
wives,  though  both  Anne  Boleyn,  and  queen  Katharine  in  her 
younger  days,  were  women  not  easily  paralleled."'  The  bridal 

^  It  WB8  the  inheritanoe  of  mr  John  Seymour  from  his  grandmother,  the  heiresB 
of  Estormy.  Preyioiu  to  this  lucky  marriage,  the  family  of  St.  Maur  (Seymour) 
were  settled  in  Monmouthshire,  at  Woundy :  they  were  some  of  the  marchmen 
who  kept  the  Welsh  in  hounds.  '  Britton's  Wiltdiire^  p.  086. 

'  Defoe's  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  yd.  iL  p.  43. 

^  Prohahly  Tottenham  church.  *  Lord  Herbert's  Lijfe  of  Henry  YUL 
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party  proceeded  after  dinner  to  MarweU^  near  Windiester^  a 
coimtiy-seat  belonging  to  the  bishops  of  that  see,  which 
Henry  had  aheady  wrested  from  the  church  and  bestowed  on 
the  Seymours.  The  queen^s  chamber  is  still  shown  there.  ^ 
From  Harwell  the  king  and  his  bride  went  to  Winchesters 
where  they  sojourned  a  few  days^  and  from  thence  returned 
to  London,  in  time  to  hold  a  great  court  on  the  29ih  of  May. 
Here  the  bride  was  pubUdy  introduced  as  queen,  and  her 
marriage  festivities  were  blended  with  th^  celebration  of  Whit- 
suntide. The  king  paid  the  citizens  the  compliment  of  bring- 
ing his  fair  queen  to  Mercer's-hall,  and  she  stood  in  one  of 
the  windows  to  view  the  annual  ceremony  of  setting  the  city 
watch  on  St.  Peter's-eve,  June  29th. 

The  lord  chancellor  Audley,  when  parliament  met  a  few 
days  after,  introduced  the  subject  of  the  king's  new  marriage 
in  a  speech  so  tedious  in  length,  that  the  clerks  who  wrote 
the  parliamentary  journals  gave  up  its  transcription  in  despair. 
Yet  they  fortunately  left  extant  an  abstract,  containing  a 
curious  condolence  on  the  exquisite  sufferings  the  monarch 
had  endured  in  matrimony.  '^  Ye  well  remember,^^  pathe- 
tically declaimed  chancellor  Audley,  ''the  great  anxieties  and 
perturbations  this  invincible  sovereign  suffered  on  account 
of  his  first  unlawful  marriage ;  so  all  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
the  perils  and  dangers  he  was  under  when  he  contracted  his 
second  marriage,  and  that  the  lady  Anne  and  her  complices 
have  since  been  justly  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  had 
met  their  due  reward  for  it.  What  man  of  middle  life  would 
not  this  deter  from  marryii^  a  third  time?  Yet  this  our  most 
excellent  prince  again  condescendeth  to  contract  matrimony, 
and  hath,  on  the  humble  petition  of  the  nobility,  taken  to 
himself  a  wife  this  time,  whose  age  and  fine  form  give  pro- 
mise of  issue.''  He  said,  "  that  the  king  had  two  objects  in 
view  in  summoning  a  parliament;  to  declare  the  heir-apparent, 
and  to  repeal  the  act  in  favour  of  the  succession  of  Anne 
Boleyn's  issue.''  The  crown  was  afterwards  entailed  on  the 
diildrai  of  queen  Jane,  wh^her  male  or  female.  After  expa- 
tiating on  all  the  self-sacrifices  Henry  had  endured  for  the 
1  Hflner's  Wincheifter. 
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good  of  his  people,  he  concluded  by  proposing  "  that  the  lords 
should  pray  for  heirs  to  the  crown  by  this  marriage/'  and  sent 
the  commons  to  choose  a  speaker.  The  speaker  they  chose 
was  the  notorious  Richard  Rich,  who  had  sworn  away  the  life 
of  sir  Thomas  More ;  he  outdid  the  chancellor  Audley  in  his 
fulsome  praises  of  the  king,  thinking  proper  to  load  his  speech 
with  personal  flattery,  "  comparing  him,  for  strength  and  for- 
titude to  Samson,  for  justice  and  prudence  to  Solomon^  and 
for  beauty  and  comeliness  to  Absalom/'  Thus  did  the  Eng- 
lish senate  condescend  to  encourage  Henry  in  his  vices,  calling 
his  self-indulgence  self-denial,  and  all  his  evil  good ;  inflating 
his  wicked  wilfulness  with  eulogy,  till  he  actually  forgot,  ac- 
cording to  Wolsey's  solemn  warning,  "that  there  was  both 
heaven  and  hell/'  While  the  biographer  is  appalled  as  the 
domestic  features  of  this  moral  monster  are  unveiled,  surely 
some  abhorrence  is  due  to  the  unison  of  atrocity  that  met  in 
the  hearts  and  heads  of  his  advisers  and  flatterers. 

As  the  parliamentary  journals  have  been  destroyed  which 
indude  the  attainder  of  Anne  Boleyn,  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
when  the  petition  for  the  king  to  many  again  was  presented 
which  the  chancellor  alludes  to;  if  b^ore  lus  marriage  to 
Jane,  it  must  have  been  during  the  life  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
then  must  have  infused  another  drop  of  inexpressible  bitter- 
ness in  the  cup  of  misery  at  the  lips  of  the  Uving  victim. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  dispensation  by  Cranmer  of 
kindred  and  all  other  impediments  in  the  marriage  of  the 
king  and  Jane  Sejnnour,  is  dated  on  the  very  day  of  the 
unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn's  death,  being  May  19th,  1586.  The 
abhorrent  conduct  of  Henry  in  wedding  Jane  so  soon  after 
the  sacrifice  of  her  hapless  predecessor,  has  left  its  foul  traces 
on  a  page  where  truly  Christian  reformers  must  have  viewed  it 
with  grief  and  disgust.  In  the  dedication  of  Coverdale's  Bible, 
printed  at  Zuridi  1535,  the  names  of  Henry  and  his  queen 
are  introduced;  but  as  Anne  Boleyn  was  destroyed  between 
the  printing  and  pubUcation,  an  attempt  was  made  to  accom- 
modate the  dedication  to  the  caprice  of  Henry's  passions,  by 
printing  J,  for  Jane,  over  the  letters  which  composed  the  name 
of  the  unfortunate  Anne.^ 

>  Stttto-Pt^en,  vol*  u  p.  561. 
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Bitter  complaints  were  made  that  the  new  queen,  in  all 
possible  ways,  strove  to  depress  the  connexions  of  her  fallen 
mistress  and  to  exalt  her  own.*  Of  course  the  power  of 
so  doing  was  the  chief  inducement  for  her  marriage,  with 
all  its  abhorrent  circumstances.  Her  brothers,  undes,  sisters, 
and  cousins  promptly  filled  every  great  and  lucrative  office 
at  court,  imitating  closely  the  impopular  precedent  of  the 
kin  of  Elizabeth  Woodville. 

Queen  Jane  ostensibly  mediated  the  reconciliation  between 
the  princess  Mary  and  the  king.  In  the  correspondence  whidi 
ensued  between  the  father  and  daughter,  about  twenty  days 
after  the  marriage  of  Jane  Seymour,  she  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  princess  as  "  her  most  natural  mother  the  queen:" 
she  congratulates  her  on  her  marriage  with  the  king,  praying 
God  to  send  them  a  prince.  These  letters  were  chiefly  dic- 
tated by  Thomas  Cromwell,  whose  son  afterwards  married  a 
sister  of  the  new  queen,  yet  Mary  certainly  regarded  Jane 
Seymour  as  her  friend.  Nevertheless,  the  terms  were  so  cruel 
on  which  Mary  was  restored  to  her  father's  presence,  that  her 
majesty  had  not  ventured  very  fBu*  in  her  intercession  between 
them.  From  one  of  Mary's  earlier  letters,  it  is  evident  that 
the  princess  had  known  Jane  Seymour  previously  to  her  mar- 
riage, and  had  been  treated  kindly  by  her.'  The  Catholic 
historians  have  mentioned  queen  Jane  with  complacency,  on 
account  of  her  friendliness  to  Henry's  ill-treated  daughter ;  the 
Protestants  regard  her  with  veneration  as  the  mother  of  Edward 
VI.  and  the  sister  of  Somerset ;  and  thus,  with  Uttle  personal 
merit,  accident  has  made  her  the  subject  of  unlimited  party 
praise.  Her  kindness  to  Mary  bears  an  appearance  of  moral 
worth,  if  the  suspicion  did  not  occur  that  it  arose  entirely  from 
opposition  to  Anne  fiolejrn ;  for,  if  based  on  the  pure  foimda- 
tion  of  benevolence,  it  is  strange  that  no  other  fruit  of  a  vir- 
tuous character  was  exemplified  in  the  life  of  Jane  Seymour. 
The  princess  Mary  was  permitted  to  visit  her  step-mother  at 
the  palaces  of  Richmond  and  Greenwich,  Christmas  1537. 
That  season  was  saddened  to  queen  Jane  by  the  loss  of  her 
fiE^her,  sir  John  Seymour.    He  died  in  his  sixtieth  year,  De- 

*  HeyliiL 
*  See  Hearne'ii  SyUoge,  where  this  fiict  is  cUstinctly  stated. 
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cember  21^  1536/  leaving  his  family  at  the  very  pinnacle  of 
exaltation, — ^his  eldest  daughter  the  triumphant  queen  of  Eng- 
land ;  his  eldest  son  created  lord  Beauchamp,  and  lord  cham- 
berlain for  life.  The  queen's  aunt,  Joanna  Seymour/  was  the 
wife  of  Andrew  Huddleston;  their  son  Andrew  obtained  a 
command  in  Henry  VIII/s  guards,  called  gentlemen-at-arms, 
and  riches,  fEtvour^  and  honour  were  showered  profusely  on 
every  member  of  the  house  of  Seymour. 

Jane  Seymour  supported  her  unwonted  burden  of  dignity 
as  queen  with  silent  placidity.  Whether  fix)m  instinctive  pru- 
dence or  natural  taciturnity,  she  certainly  exemplified  the  wise 
proverb,  ''  that  the  least  said  is  the  soonest  mended ;"  for  she 
passed  eighteen  months  of  regal  life  without  uttenng  a  sen- 
tence significant  enough  to  bear  preservation.  Thus  she  avoided 
making  enemies  by  saUies  of  wit  and  repartee,  in  which  her 
incautious  predecessor  so  often  indulged :  indeed,  it  was  gene- 
rally considered  that  queen  Jane  purposely  steered  her  course 
of  royalty  so  that  her  manners  appeared  diametricaUy  opposite 
to  those  of  queen  Anne.  As  for  her  actions,  they  were  utterly 
passive,  and  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  king.  The  only  act 
of  Jane  Seymour's  queenly  life  of  which  a  documentary  record 
has  been  preserved,  is  an  order  to  the  park-keeper  at  Haver- 
ing-atte-Bower  *'  to  dehver  to  her  well-bdoved  the  gentleman 
of  her  sovereign  lord  the  king's  chapel-rojral,  two  bucks  of 
high  season."  For  this  very  trifling  exercise  of  the  power  and 
privileges  of  a  queen  of  England  she  names  the  king's  warrant 
and  seal  as  her  authority,  as  if  her  own  were  insufficient.  The 
order  is  headed  by  her  signature,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
only  genuine  autograph  of  Jane  Seymour  in  existence.  We 
give  the  &c-simile.' 


1m^&  a^sLOf^m-^ 


CoUins'  Peerage.    '  Burns'  Cumberland.     '  MS.  Cottonian,  Vesparian,  f.  iii. 
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The  terror  of  the  axe  seems  to  have  kept  even  this  fkTonred 
queen  in  the  most  humiliating  state  of  submisaicm  during  the 
brief  term  of  her  sceptred  slavery.  In  consonance  with  this 
assumption  of  submission,  which  was  in  all  things  to  prove  a 
contrast  to  her  predecessor,  Jane  Seymour  took  for  her  motto 
BOUND  TO  09BY  AND  SEBVE.  One  of  her  gold  standing-cups, 
set  with  diamonds  and  pearls,  remained  among  the  plate  of 
Charles  I. ;  it  is  described  as  ornamented  with  an  H  and  I 
knit  together,  and  Jane  Sejrmour's  arms  supported  by  two 
boys/ 

Some  traces  of  her  sojourn  in  the  Tower  are  to  be  foimd 
in  a  list  of  Henry  VIII/s  furniture,  for  among  the  appurte- 
nances of  a  room  called  the  ^  lower  study,^  is  enumerated  ^  a 
box  containing  a  writing  touching  the  jointure  of  queen  Jane  /' 
likewise  '^  a  pair  of  little  screens  made  of  silk,  to  hold  against 
the  lire.''  Who  could  have  supposed  that  the  grim  fortress  ever 
contained  any  thing  so  consonant  to  modem  taste  as  a  pair 
of  hand-screens?  But  many  of  the  luxuries  and  d^ancies 
presumed  to  pertain  solely  to  the  modem  era  are  indicated  in 
the  wardrobe-lists,  inventories,  and  privy-purse  expenses  of 
royal  personages  who  belonged  to  an  earlier  period  than  Jane 
Seymour  and  Henry  VIII.  The  most  remarkable  of  this 
queen's  proceedings  was,  that  she  crossed  the  frozen  Thames 
to  Greenwich-palace  in  the  severe  January  of  1536-7,  on 
horseback,  with  the  king,  attended  by  their  whole  court.  In 
the  sunmier  she  went  with  him  on  a  progress  to  Canterbury, 
and  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustine  was  very  honourably 
received,  the  reverend  father  Thomas  Goldwell,  prior  of  Christ- 
church,  being  present.^  From  thence  he  (the  king  and  queen) 
went  to  Dover  to  see  the  pier,  ^^  to  his  great  cost  and  charge 
then  begun.'* 

Jane  Seymour,  like  many  other  persons  suddenly  raised  in 
the  world,  laid  down  very  rigorous  rules  regarding  the  etiquette 
of  dress  at  her  court.  The  maids  of  honour  were  expected  to 
wear  very  costly  girdles  of  pearls,  and  if  not  very  fully  set,  they 
were  not  to  appear  in  her  royal  presence.     The  number  of 

1  Lord  Orfbrd'0  workfl;  list  of  royal  plate,  (185).    This  curious  relic  was  sold 
hj  Charles  in  his  distress. 

'  Honk's  Joamal,  quoted  by  Strjpe,  1537. 
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pearls  required  was  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty^  since 
kdy  Lisle  sent  that  number  to  Anne  Basset,  one  of  her 
daughters,  who  was  maid  of  honour  to  the  new  queen.^  But 
the  girdle  was  not  sufficiently  rich ;  the  pearls  were  too  few, 
therefore  the  yoimg  lady  could  not  exhibit  it  before  the  queen. 
As  the  king's  two  former  wiyes  (though  afterwards  repudiated 
and  discrowned)  had  received  the  honours  of  splendid  corona- 
tions, he  was  of  course  desirous  of  thus  distinguishing  the 
beloved  Jane  Seymour.  Of  this  there  is  fidl  evidence  in  the 
despatches  of  Bich  and  Paget'  to  the  rest  of  the  privy  council 
remaining  at  Westminster.  *'  We  found  the  king,''  says  the 
latter,  "  one  evening  in  the  queen's  chamber,  ready  to  wash 
and  sit  down  to  supper  with  her ;  and  after  supper  his  grace 
returned  into  his  chamber,  and  immediately  called  me  to  him, 
sa}ring  that  he  had  digested  and  resolved  in  his  breast  the  con- 
tents of  your  last,  and  perceiving  how  the  plague  had  reigned 
in  Westminster,  and  in  the  abbey  itself,  he  stood  in  a  susp^ise 
whether  it  were  best  to  put  off  the  time  of  the  queen's  coro- 
nation. '  Wherefore,'  quoth  he,  '  it  were  good  that  all  my 
council  be  assembled  here  to  determine  upon  every  thing 
touching  the  same  coronation;  and  so,'  quoth  he,  'write  to 
my  lord  privy-seal,  and  send  him  word.'" 

Jane's  coronation,  after  being  thus  delayed  by  the  pestilence, 
was  still  further  procrastinated  by  her  hopeftd  condition,  which 
promised  the  long-desired  heir  to  the  throne.  Henry  VIII. 
announced  this  expectation  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  by  an 
autograph  letter,  in  which  may  be  perceived  some  allusion  to 
the  loss  of  Anne  Boleyn's  son,  owing  to  the  grief  of  heart  the 
mother's  jealousy  occasioned.  To  obviate  the  chance  of  his 
present  consort  taking  any  £Euicies  in  her  head,  "  considering 
she  was  but  a  woman,"  he  graciously  announces  his  intention 
of  remaining  near  her  in  these  very  original  words :'  ''  Albeit 
she  is  in  every  condition  of  that  loving  inclination  and  reverend 

^  Lisle  Papers,  edited  by  M.  iu  Wood,  yoL  iii.  p.  21.    Letters  of  Rojal  Ladies, 
March  15, 1566-7. 

'  dtate-Paper  oflloe.    It  is  uncertain  whether  the  king  was  then  at  Greenwidi- 
palaoe  or  Hampton-Court,    Pagef  s  style  is  distinguished  by  frequent  "  quod  he's^ 
and  quod  I's :"  his  fkther  had  been  but  a  maoe-bearer  to  the  lord  mayor. 
'  Chapter-house,  Bundle  i*,  dated  June  12, 1587. 
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conformity  that  she  can  in  all  things  well  content^  rest,  and 
satisfy  herself  with  any  thing  which  we  shall  think  expedient 
and  determine,  yet,  considering  that,  being  but  a  woman,  upon 
some  sudden  and  displeasant  rumours  and  bruits  that  might 
by  foolish  or  light  persons  be  blown  abroad  in  our  absence, 
being  specially  so  fsi  from  her  she  might  take  to  her  stomach 
such  impressions  as  might  engender  no  little  danger  or  dis- 
pleasure to  the  infSEint  with  which  she  is  now  pregnant,  (which 
God  forbid  !)  it  hath  been  thought  by  our  coimdl  very  neces- 
sary that,  for  avoiding  such  perils,  we  should  not  extend  our 
progress  farther  from  her  than  sixty  miles/'  The  place  chosen 
for  queen  Jane's  lying-in  was  Hampton-Court,  where  it  ap- 
pears, from  a  letter  to  Cromwell  from  the  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, that  she  took  to  her  chamber  September  16,  1537,  with 
all  the  ceremonies  appertaining  to  the  retirement  of  an  Eng- 
lish queen  in  her  situation.^ 

The  splendid  gothic  banqueting-hall  at  Hampton-Court  was 
finished  at  this  juncture,  for  queen  Jane's  initials  are  en- 
twined with  those  of  her  husband  among  the  decorations.  It 
was  an  inconvenient  whim  of  Henry  VIII.,  whose  love  was  so 
evanescent,  to  knit  the  initials  of  whomsoever  happened  to  be 
the  object  of  his  temporary  passion  in  enduring  stone-work. 
The  Italian  fashion  of  inlaying  popular  names  on  festal  days  in 
mosaics  of  flowers,  called  infiorata,  had  been  the  more  conve- 
nient compliment,  since  fading  flowers  would  have  been  better 
memorials  of  his  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn  than  the  love-knots 
of  stone  at  King's  coU^e  and  at  Hampton-Court.  The  com- 
memoration of  his  love  for  her  rival,  in  the  architectural  orna- 
ments of  the  latter,  likewise  remains  a  signal  monimient  of 
the  transitory  nature  of  human  felicity.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  chapel,  on  each  side  of  the  doorway,  is  a  species  of  coloiired 
stone  picture,  containing  Henry's  arms  and  initials  on  the 
right,  and  queen  Jane's  arms  with  the  interchanged  initials 
I  H,  and  H  I,  with  love-knots  intertwined.  The  motto,  arms, 
and  supporters  of  Jane  Seymour  as  queen  are  among  the 
archives  of  Herald's  college.*  Over  the  shields  is  inscribed 
BOWND  TO  OBEY  AND  SERVE,  in  English.  Her  supporters 
>  State-Papen»ToLLp.  566,  *  T2,p.l6. 
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were^  on  the  right  side^  a  unicorn^  with  a  coUar  of  roses  round 
his  neck,  alternately  a  red  and  a  white  one.  It  seems  the 
nnicom  was  adopted  for  her  as  the  emblem  of  chastity.  On 
the  left  rade  was  a  horse  ducally  collared.  Her  flBunily  shield 
of  the  Seymour  arms  entire,  not  impaled  with  the  royal  arms, 
emblazoned  in  a  scutcheon  of  the  usual  broad  form;  the 
crown  of  England  is  oyer  the  shield,  and  beneath  it  written 

EEOINA   JANE. 

The  original  outline  sketch  of  queen  Jane  by  Holbein,  pre- 
served in  her  majesty's  collection  at  Windsor,  was  probably 
taken  at  this  time, — a  time  most  unpropitious  to  the  beauty 
of  the  sitter :  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  beauty  in  the 
portr^t,  which  represents  her  as  a  coarse,  apaiiietic-looking 
woman,  with  a  large  fetce  and  small  features.  Her  eyes  aie 
blue,  with  a  amister  expression ;  the  mouth  Tery  small,  also 
the  lips  thin,  and  closely  compressed ;  the  eyebrows  very  faintly 
marked ;  high  cheek-bones,  and  a  thickness  at  the  point  of 
the  nose  quite  opposed  to  an  artist's  idea  of  beauty.  Hans 
Holbein,  however,  generally  gave  a  faithM  representation 
of  his  subjects :  in  one  instance  only  has  he  been  accused  of 
flattery.  Queen  Jane  wears  the  same  five-cornered  hood  and 
plaited  cap  beneath,  familiar  to  us  in  the  portraits  of  Henry's 
three  first  queens.  Her  hair  appears  plainly  folded  in  cross 
bands.  Her  dress  is  unfinished ;  a  square  corsage  is  faintly 
defined.  The  sketch  is  evidently  the  same  from  which  the 
whole-length  portrait  was  painted  by  Holbein,  which  represents 
her  as  queen,  standing  with  Henry  VIII.,  Henry  VII.,  and 
Elizabeth  of  York  at  the  four  comers  of  an  altar  or  tomb. 
Queen  Jane  is  not  quite  so  plain  in  this  picture,  but  makes  a 
complete  contrast  to  the  serene  face  of  Elizabeth ;  her  com- 
plexion is  fine,  and  her  features  regular,  but  their  expression 
cold  and  hard,  her  figiure  stiff,  and  her  elbows  very  square. 
She  wears  a  flowing  scarlet  robe,  on  the  train  of  which  is 
curled  up  a  queer  Uttle  white  poodle;  and  which  looks  the 
sourest,  the  mistress  or  dog,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide. 
She  appears  a  middle-aged  woman :  it  would  be  a  compliment 
to  her  to  guess  her  at  thirty-three,  her  probable  age.  These 
pictures  were  her  queenly  portraits  when  she  was  frded  by  her 
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peculiar  state,  which  led  ultimately  to  her  premature  death. 
Her  earlier  pictures  were  most  likely  painted  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage  :  they  are  much  handsomer.  The  pcntrait  fix>m 
which  our  engraving  is  taken  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Bedford. 
Jane  is  here  a  regal-looking  woman,  not  very  youthM  in 
appearance,  but  her  eyes  are  fine,  and  her  features  strosi^ 
resemble  those  of  her  son,  Edward  YI.  The  costume  is 
nearly  similar  to  the  one  at  Hampton-Court,  excepting  the 
sleeves,  which  are  enormously  large,  and  made  of  gold  tissue 
instead  of  fur. 

An  insalubrious  state  etiquette  after  Jane  had  taken  to  her 
chamber,  (according  to  the  queenly  custom,)  obliged  her  to 
confine  herself  therein  a  whole  month  preceding  her  accouche- 
ment, and  during  this  long  space  of  time  the  royal  patient  was 
deprived  of  the  needful  benefits  of  air  and  exercise.  When 
the  hour  came  in  which  the  heir  of  England  was  expected  to 
see  the  light,  it  was  by  no  means  'Hhe  good  hour^^  so  em- 
phatically prayed  for  in  the  ceremonial  of  her  retirement.^ 
After  a  martyrdom  of  suffering,  the  queen^s  attendants  put  to 
Henry  the  really  cruel  question,  of  ^'whether  he  would  wish 
his  wife  or  infiant  to  be  saved?^'  It  is  affirmed,  and  it  must  be 
owned  the  speech  is  too  characteristic  of  Henry  to  be  doubted, 
that  he  replied,  ''The  child  by  all  means,  for  other  wives 
could  be  easily  foimd.^^*  The  following  historical  ballad  tells, 
in  its  homely  strains,  the  same  tale  in  a  version  meant  to  be 
complimentary  to  the  king,  long  before  Sanders  had  embodied 
it  in  his  prejudiced  history,  which,  in  sonorous  Latin,  has  pre- 
served so  many  scandals  of  Henry  and  his  favourites.  The 
ballad  alludes  to  the  loss  of  Henry  VIU.'s  large  ship,  the  Mary 
Rose,  and  several  minutiae  which  would  have  been  forgotten 
if  it  had  not  been  nearly  contemporary.  We  think  the  style 
of  Thomas  Churchyard  may  be  recognised  in  it, — ^the  poet  who 
succeeded  Skelton  as  a  popular  versifier  in  the  times  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  queen  Mary : — 

<*  Whenas  king  Heniy  ruled  tlus  land 
He  had  a  queen,  I  understand. 
Lord  Seymour's  dangbter,  ikir  and  bright  | 
Tet  death,  by  his  remondets  power, 

^  Seebiogiapl^ofEliiabethofTork^ToLu.  *  Sandert,  p.  89. 
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IMd  Uast  the  bloom  of  this  fitir  flower. 
O  moam,  moom,  moam,  fair  ladies. 
Tour  queen  the  flower  of  England's  deed ! 

The  queen  in  travail  pained  sore 
Full  thirty  wofbl  hoiu*s  and  more, 
And  no  ways  ooold  relieved  be^ 
As  all  her  ladies  wished  to  see; 
Wherefore  the  king  made  gresdter  moan 
Than  ever  yet  his  grace  had  done. 

Then,  being  something  cased  in  mind. 

His  eyes  a  troubled  sleep  did  find ; 

Where,  dreaming  he  had  lost  a  rose. 

Bat  which  he  ooold  not  weO  suppose 

A  ship  he  had,  a  Bose^  by  name, — 

Oh,  no ;  it  was  his  royal  Jane ! 

Being  thus  peiplexed  with  grief  and  cire, 

A  lady  to  hhn  did  repair. 

And  said,  <  O  king,  show  ns  thy  will. 

The  queen's  sweet  lifo  to  save  or  BfSXi  ?' 

'  Then,  as  she  cannot  saved  be^ 

Oh,  save  the  flower  though  not  the  tree.' 

O  mourn,  mourn,  mourn,  fiur  ladies, 

Tour  queen  the  flower  of  England's  dead  I** 

Another  authority  afOrms,  that  the  queen  entreated  her 
asaistants  to  take  care  of  her  in&nt  in  preference  to  herself. 
After  a]],  it  is  expressly  declared,  by  a  circular  notification^ 
'*  that  the  queen  was  happily  delivered  of  a  prince  on  Friday, 
October  12di,  being  the  vigil  of  St.  £dward^s-day;''  and  had 
she  been  kept  in  a  state  of  rational  quiet,  it  is  probable  she 
might  have  recovered.    But  the  intoxication  of  joy'  into  which 

'  The  loss  of  this  ship,  the  Mary  Rose,  was  certainly  fresh  in  the  public  me- 
mory when  this  rhyme  was  compounded.  It  was  lost  in  1540,  at  Spithead, 
through  the  perverse  disobedience  of  the  mariners ;  it  heeled,  and  foundered  with 
700  men,  who  were  drowned  in  the  king's  sight.  The  loss  of  this,  his  finest 
war-ship,  greatly  afflicted  Henry.-See  Nairatiye  of  sir  Peter  Carew,  brother  to 
the  commimder  of  the  Mary  Botie,  a  MS.  in  possession  of  sir  Thomas  Fhillipps, 
bart.  Many  portions  of  the  Mary  Rose  have  lately  been  recovered,  as  weO  as 
those  of  the  Royal  Qeorge,  which  underwent  a  sixnilar  fiite.  The  sea  in  both 
cases  seems  to  keep  antiquities  weD. 

'  Even  the  dear  bead  of  bishop  Tiatimer  seems  to  have  been  affected  by  the 
general  delirium  on  this  oooaskm,  for  his  letter  of  congratulation  to  Cromwell  and 
the  privy  council  is  warded  in  an  extraordinary  style :  **  Right  Honourable, — We 
salute  in  Christ  Jesu.  And,  sir,  here  is  no  less  joying  and  racing  in  these  parts 
for  the  birth  of  our  prince,  whom  we  hungered  for  so  long,  than  there  was,  I  trow, 
by  the  neighbours  at  the  birth  of  John  tl^  Baptist,  as  this  bearer,  master  Evance, 
can  tell  you.  God  give  us  grace  to  yield  due  thanks  to  our  Lord  God,  the  God 
of  England,  or  rather  an  ^iglish  God,  if  we  conmder  and  ponder  well  all  his 
proceedings  with  us  from  time  to  time.  He  hath  overcome  all  our  illness  with 
his  exceeding  goodness,  so  that  we  are  now  more  compelled  to  serve  him,  seek 
VOL.  HI.  C 
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the  king  and  the  court  were  plunged  at  the  appearance  of 
the  long-desired  heir  of  England^  seemed  to  deprive  them  of 
all  consideration  of  ccmsequenoes,  or  they  would  have  kept 
the  bustle  attendant  on  the  ceremonial  of  his  christening  &r 
enough  from  her.  When  all  the  circumstances  of  this  elabo- 
rate ceremony  are  reviewed,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  it  was  the 
ultimate  cause  of  queen  Jane's  death :  it  took  place  on  the 
Monday  night  after  the  birth  of  the  prince.  The  arrangement 
of  the  procession,  which  commenced  in  her  very  chamber,  was 
not  injurious  enough  for  the  sick  queen,  but  regal  etiquette 
imperiously  demanded  that  she  should  play  her  part  in  the 
scene;  nor  was  it  likely  that  a  private  gentlewoman  raised  to 
the  queenly  state  would  seek  to  excuse  herself  from  any  thing 
pertaining  to  her  dignity,  however  inconvenient.  It  was  the 
rule  for  a  queen  of  England,^  when  her  infSmt  was  christened, 
to  be  removed  from  her  bed  to  a  state  pallet,  which  seems 
anciently  to  have  fulfilled  the  uses  of  a  sofiEU  This  was  deco- 
rated at  the  back  with  the  crown  and  arms  of  England, 
wrought  in  gold  thread;  it  was  Aimished  with  two  long 
pillows,  and  two  square  ones,  a  coverture  of  white  lawn  five 
yards  square,  a  counterpane  of  scarlet  doth  lined  with  ermine. 
The  queen  reclined,  propped  with  four  cushions  of  crimson 
damask  with  gold;  she  was  wn^ped  about  with  a  round 
mantle  of  crimson  velvet,  furred  with  ermine. 

The  baptism  of  the  prince  took  place  by  torchlight,  in  the 
chapel  of  Hampton-Court,  where  the  future  defender  of  the 
reformed  religion  was  presented  at  the  font  by  his  sister  and 
Catholic  successor,  the  princess  Mary.  There,  too,  uncon- 
scious of  the  awfiil  event  that  had  changed  her  fortunes  in  the 

his  glory,  and  promote  his  word,  !f  the  devil  of  all  devilfl  be  not  in  ns.  We  have 
now  the  stop  of  viun  tmsts,  the  stay  of  vain  expectations ;  let  ns  all  pray  for  hia 
preservation.  And  I,  fbr  my  pert,  well  wish  that  his  grace  always  have,  and 
even  now  from  the  beginning,  governors,  instmctors,  and  officers  of  right  judg- 
ment. Bat  what  a  great /ocpU  am  I !  So  that  devotion  showeth,  at  times,  bat 
littie  discretion.  And  thas  the  Qod  of  England  be  ever  vrith  yoa  in  all  yoar 
proceediDgs. 

''  P.S. — If  yoa  would  excite  the  bearer  of  this  to  be  more  hearty  against  the 
abuse  of  imagery,  and  more  forward  to  promote  the  verity,  it  might  do  good, 
not  that  it  came  of  me>  but  of  yoorsdf.    Hartiebury,  Worcester." — State-Pliers. 

1  See  Ordinances  far  aU  Ceremonial,  by  Margaret  Beaufort,  the  coontess  of 
Bichmond,  grandmother  to  Heniy  VIII. ;  MSS.  Harleian. 
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dawn  of  her  existence^  after  she  had  been  proclaimed  heiress 
of  the  reahn,  came  the  yomig  motherless  EUzabeth,  who  had 
been  roused  from  her  sweet  shimbers  of  infant  innocence^  and 
arrayed  in  robes  of  state^  to  perform  the  part  assigned  to  her 
in  the  ceremony.  In  this  procession  EHzabeth^  borne  in  the 
arms  of  the  aspiring  Seymour^  (brother  to  the  qneen^)  with 
playful  smiles  carried  the  chrysom  for  the  son  ot  hesr,  for  whose 
sake  her  mothers  blood  had  been  shed  on  the  scaffold^  and 
herself  branded  with  the  reproach  of  ill^itimacy.  And  there 
the  earl  of  Wiltshire^  the  fEtther  of  the  murdered  Anne  Bdeyn, 
and  grandfather  of  the  disinherited  Elizabeth^  made  himself 
an  object  of  contemptuous  pity  to  every  eye  by  assisting  at 
this  rite^  bearing  a  taper  of  virgin  wax,  with  a  towel  about  his 
neck.  How  strangely  assodated  seem  the  other  personages 
who  met  in  this  historical  scene  I  how  passing  strange^  in  the 
eyes  of  those  before  whom  the  scroll  of  their  after  life  has 
be^i  unrolled,  it  is  to  contemplate  the  princess  Mary  joining 
Cranmer,  (afterwards  sent  to  the  stake  in  her  reign,)  who 
was  associated  with  his  enemy  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  all  as 
cqponsors  in  this  baptismal  rite  I 

The  font  of  solid  silver  was  guarded  by  sir  John  Russell, 
sir  Nicholas  Carew,  sir  Francis  Biyan,  and  sir  Anthony  Browne 
in  aprons,  and  with  towds  about  their  necks.  The  marchioness 
of  Exeter^  carried  the  child  under  a  canopy,  which  was  borne 
by  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  marquess  of  Exeter,  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  and  lord  William  Howard*  The  prince's  wet-nurse 
(whom  he  afterwards  called  'mother  Jack,''  from  her  name 

'  This  unfortunate  lady,  the  wife  of  the  king's  ooiosin-gennan,  was  condemned 
afterwards  to  death  for  no  crime,  and  (after  tbe  execution  of  her  husband)  suf- 
fered an  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  till  the  accession  of  Mary.  The  dowager- 
marchioness  of  Dorset  was  at  first  appointed,  in  the  names  of  king  Hairy  and 
queen  Jane,  to  carry  the  prince  at  his  baptism.  It  is  probable  she  had  no  mind 
to  g^ve  any  more  gold  basdns  to  royal  godchildren,  for  she  had  already  made  that 
costly  present  to  the  princess  Eliatbeth.  Therefore  she  excused  herself  on  ac- 
count of  the  plague  having  broke  out  at  Croydon,  returning  '*  as  many  thanks  as 
her  poor  heart  can  think,  that  it  hath  pleased  his  grace  to  appoint  me^  so  poor  a 
woman,  to  so  high  a  place  as  to  have  borne  my  Irad  prince  to  his  christening, 
which  I  should  have  been  as  glad  to  have  done  as  any  poor  woman  living :  and 
much  it  grieveth  me  that  my  fortune  is  so  evil,  by  reason  of  the  sickness  here,  in 
Croydon,  to  be  banished  your  grace's  presence.  Written  at  Croydon,  the  14th 
day  of  October/'— State-Papers. 

'  Her  portrait  by  this  name  is  extant  among  Holbdn's  original  drawing!. 
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of  Jackson^)  walked  near  to  her  chai^^  and  after  her  came 
the  queen's  domestics,  among  whom  was  the  midwife.  While 
his  attendants  were  making  the  royal  infeuit  ready  in  the  tra- 
verse, (which  was  a  small  space  screened  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  chapel,)  Te  Deum  was  smig.  The  ceremonial  was  arranged 
finr  the  lord  William  Howard  to  give  the  towel,  first  to  the 
lady  Mary,  lord  Fitzwalter  to  bear  the  covered  basins,  lord 
Delawar  to  uncover  them,  and  lord  Stourton  to  give  the 
towels  to  Cranmer  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  After  the  prince 
was  baptized,  his  style  was  thus  proclaimed  by  Garter :  ''Gk)d, 
in  his  Almighty  and  infinite  grace,  grant  good  life  and  long 
to  the  right  high,  rig^t  excellent,  and  noble  prince  Edward, 
duke  of  Cornwall  and  earl  of  Chester,  most  dear  and  entirely- 
beloved  son  of  oar  most  dread  and  gracious  lord  Henry  YllLJ^ 
The  lady  Mary  gave  her  godson  a  cup  of  gdd,  by  lord  Essex ; 
Cranmer  gave  him  three  great  bowls  and  two  great  pots, 
which  were  borne  by  the  fstther  of  Anne  Boleyn.  The  duke 
of  Norfolk  presented  a  similar  offering.  In  the  retoming  pro- 
cession, the  princess  Elizabeth  was  led  away  by  the  princess 
Mary,  her  sister.  The  train  of  the  in&nt  princess, — ^for,  though 
but  four  years  old,  she  had  a  train, — ^was  carried  by  the  lady 
Herbert,  sister  of  a  ftiture  queen,  Katharine  Parr.  The  heir 
of  England  was  borne  back  in  solemn  state,  with  trumpets 
soimding  before  him,  to  his  mother's  chamber,  there  to  receive 
her  blessing.  There  is  a  grand  staircase  at  Hampton-Court 
leading  direct  from  the  chapel-royal  to  a  fine  archway,  form- 
ing an  entrance  from  the  third  landing  to  the  queen's  private 
suite  of  lodging-rooms.  The  archway  has  been  recently  re- 
stored, aft;er  being  long  de&ced  and  walled  up :  it  coincides  in 
every  point  of  architecture  with  the  chapel  and  the  entrances 
to  Wolsey's  halL  It  communicates  with  a  corridor,  called  in 
the  tradition  of  the  palace  the  'silver-stick  gallery,'  where 
chamberlains  and  other  court  officers  used  to  wait.  At  this 
entrance  the  trumpet-flourishes  announced  the  return  of  the 
infEuit  prince  from  his  baptism  in  the  neighbouring  chapel. 

King  Henry  had  remained  seated  by  the  queen's  pallet 
during  the  whole  of  the  baptismal  rite,  which,  with  all  its 
tedious  parade,  took  up  two  or  three  hours,  not  being  over  till 
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midnight.  What  with  the  presence  of  king  Henry^ — ^rather 
a  boisterous  inmate  for  a  sick  chamber;  what  with  the  pro- 
cession setting  out  from  the  chamber^  and  the  braving  of  the 
trumpets  at  its  entrance  when  it  returned,  (the  herald  espe- 
cially notes  the  goodly  noise  they  made  there) ;  and,  in  con- 
clusion, the  exciting  ceremonial  of  bestowing  her  maternal 
benediction  on  her  newly  baptized  babe,  the  poor  queen  had 
been  kept  in  a  complete  hurry  of  spirits  for  many  hours.  The 
natural  consequence  of  such  imprudence  was,  that  on  the  day 
after  she  was  indisposed,  and  on  the  Wednesday  so  desperately 
ill,  that  all  the  rites  of  the  Boman-cathoUc  church  were  ad- 
ministered to  her :  the  official  statements  are  still  extant,  and 
prove  how  completely  mistaken  those  writers  are  who  consider 
Jane  Seymour  as  a  Protestant.  Equally  mistaken  are  those 
who  affirm  that  she  died,  either  directly  after  the  birth  of 
Edward  YI.,  or  evea  two  days  afterwards:  the  &ct  is,  she 
lived  nearly  a  fortnight. 

In  a  circular,  which  is  the  first  instance  of  a  royal  bulletin, 
minute  accounts  are  given  of  the  queen's  health ;  to  which  is 
added,  ^'  Her  confessor  hath  been  with  her  grace  this  morning, 
and  hath  done  that  which  to  his  office  appertaineth,  and  even 
now  is  about  to  administer  to  her  grace  the  sacrament  of 
unction.  At  Hampton-Court  this  Wednesday  morning,^  eight 
o'clock.''  Nevertheless,  the  queen  amended,  and  was  certainly 
alive  on  the  24th  of  October,  as  this  letter,  from  sir  John 
Russell  to  Cromwell,  indubitably  proves : — 

"Sib, 

«  The  king  was  detennined,  as  thia  day,  to  have  removed  to  Esher ;  and 
because  the  queen  was  very  sick  this  night,  and  this  day,  he  tarried;  but  to- 
morrow, God  willing,  he  intendeth  to  be  there.  If  she  amend,  he  will  go ;  but 
if  she  amend  not,  he  told  me,  this  day, '  he  oould  not  find  it  in  his  heart  /  for,  I 
assure  you,  she  hath  been  in  great  danger  yesternight  and  this  day.  Thanked 
be  God,  she  is  somewhat  amended ;  and  if  she  'scape  this  night,  the  J^shmouns 
be  in  good  hope  that  she  be  past  all  danger. 

"  Hampton-Court,  the  24th  of  October." 

She  did  not  Uve  over  the  night ;  for  the  amendment  mentioned 
was  but  the  rally  often  occurring  before  death.  '^  The  departure 
of  queen  Jane  was  as  heavy  to  the  king  as  ever  was  heard  tell 
of.  Directly  she  expired,  the  king  withdrew  himself,  as  not  to 
>  Supposed  to  be  Oct.  17.— State-Papers,  vol  L  p.  572. 
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be  spoken  to  by  any  one.  He  left  Hampton*Court  for  Wind- 
sor^ part  of  his  council  remaining  to  order  her  funeral/^^  In  a 
despatch  fix>m  the  councQ  to  the  ambassador  of  France^  the 
death  of  the  queen  is  clearly  attributed  to  having  been  suffered 
to  take  cold  and  eat  improper  food.'  This  agrees  perfectly  with 
a  statement  in  Lehmd^s  genealogy  of  prince  Edward,  published 
in  1543,  and  written  nearly  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

*^  On  Thursday,  October  26,  she  was  embalmed ;  and  wax- 
chandlers  did  their  work  about  her.  The  next  day,  Friday  26th, 
was  provided,  in  the  chamber  of  presence,  a  hearse  with  twenty- 
four  tapers,  garnished  with  penals  and  other  decencies.  Also, 
in  the  same  chamber,  was  provided  an  altar  for  mass  to  be  said, 
richly  apparelled  with  blade,  garnished  with  the  cross,  images, 
censers,  and  oiiier  ornaments ;  and  daily  masses  were  said  by 
her  chaplains  and  others.  This  done,  the  corpse  was  reverently 
conveyed  from  the  place  where  she  died,  under  a  hearse  covered 
with  a  rich  pall  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  a  cross  set  thereupon ; 
lights  were  burning  night  and  day,  with  six  torches  and  lights 
upon  the  altar  all  divine  service  time.  All  ladies  were  in  mourn- 
ing habits,  with  white  kerchiefis  over  their  heads  and  shoulders, 
kneeling  about  the  hearse  all  service  time  in  lamentable  win, 
at  mass  forenoon  and  at  dirige  after.^^'  An  English  ballad  is 
extant,  which,  dwelling  on  the  elaborate  mourning  of  queen 
Jane's  ladies,  informs  the  world,  in  a  line  of  pure  bathos, — 

^  In  Uadc  were  her  ladies,  and  black  were  thebr  fans.'' 
A  watch  of  these  ladies,  with  the  princess  Mary  at  their  head 
as  chief  mourner,  was  kept  nightly  in  the  queen's  chamber 
round  the  royal  corpse  till  the  last  day  of  October,  when  the 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  her  almoner,  entering  in  pontificalibus,  as- 
sisted by  the  sub-dean  and  the  bishop  of  Chichester,  performed 
all  ceremonies,  as  censing  with  holy  water,  and  attended  the 
removal  of  the  coffin,  with  great  state  and  solemnity,  to 
Hampton-Court  chapel.  Here  the  ceremonies  were  renewed, 
day  by  day,  till  November  12th,  when  the  queen's  funeral 
procession  set  out  from  Hampton  to  Windsor  for  interment  in 
St.  George's  chapel,  which  was  done  with  all  the  pomp  and 

'  Herald**  Journal,  Cottonian  MSS.        •  State-Papcre,  voL  L  p.  673. 
'  Herald's  Journal,  MSS.  Cottonia%  Nero,  c  x. 
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majesty  possible.  The  corpse  of  Jane  Se3mioiir  was  put  on  a 
car  of  state^  covered  with  a  rich  pall^  and  over  it  was  placed 
her  wax  statne,  exactly  representing  her  in  her  robes  of  state^ 
the  hair  flowing  on  the  shoulders;  a  crown  of  state  on  the 
heady  a  sceptre  of  gold  in  the  right  hand^  the  finger  covered 
with  rings  of  precious  stones^  and  the  neck  with  ornaments  of 
jewels;  the  shoes  and  hose  ci  gold  doth.  The  head  rested  on 
a  pillow  of  gsM  cloth  and  gems^  and  the  car  was  drawn  by  six 
horses.  The  princess  Mary  paid  all  the  duty  of  a  daughter  to 
her  firiendly  step-mother,  by  attending  as  chief  mourner.^  In 
every  instance  the  rites  of  the  ancient  church  were  performed. 
^'  I  have  caused,'^  writes  sir  Richard  Gresham,  from  the  city, 
to  Cromwell,^  "  1200  masses  to  be  said  for  the  soul  of  our  most 
gracious  queen.  And  whereas  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
were  lately  at  Paul's,  and  there  gave  thanks  unto  God  for  the 
fairth  of  our  prince  my  lord,  I  do  think  it  convenient  that 
there  should  also  be  at  Paul's  a  solenm  dirge  and  mass,  and 
that  the  mayor  and  aiklermen  should  pray  and  offer  for  her 
grace's  soul." 

Jane  was  interred  in  the  midst  of  the  choir  at  St.  Gteoige's 
diapel :  an  qpitaph  was  composed  for  her,  comparing  her,  in 
death,  to  the  phoenix,  from  whose  death  anodier  phoenix, 
Edward  YI.,  took  existence.  Bishop  Godwin  affirms  that 
these  lines  were  engraved  on  the  stone  which  covered  the 
place  of  interment : — 

*'  Fhoenix  Jana  jacet  nato  phoenioe ;  dolendmn^ 
Sfficnla  phoBnioes  nulla  tuliase  duos." 

'  Here  a  pboBBiz  hei^  whose  death 
To  another  phoenix  gave  breath : 
It  in  to  be  lamented  mnch, 
Hie  world  at  onoe  ne'er  knew  two  lodh.' 

Two  queens  of  Henry  had  been  previously  consigned  to  their 
last  repose.  Katharine  of  Arragon  was  buried  as  his  brother's 
widow,  and  not  as  his  wife.  As  to  Anne  Boleyn,  her  poor 
mangled  corpse  was  not  vouchsafed,  as  far  as  her  unloving 
spouse  was  aware,  the  religious  rites  bestowed  on  the  remains 
of  the  most  wretched  mendicant  who  expires  on  the  highway 

'  Lodge's  iMographieB.     It  ii  likewise  evident  from  her  privy-pwse 
*  State-Papen^  toL  l  p.  &74. 
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of  our  Christian  land.  Jane  Seymour  was  the  first  spouse^  out 
of  three,  whom  he  owned  at  her  death  as  his  wedded  wife. 

Henry  YIII.  wrote  an  exulting  letter  to  Francis  I.  on  the 
birth  of  his  heir,  at  the  end  of  which  he  acknowledges  that 
the  death  of  the  mother  had  cost  him  some  pain,  yet  his  joy 
far  exceeded  his  grief.  His  respect  for  the  memory  of  his 
lost  queen  can  be  best  appreciated  by  the  drcnmstance  of  his 
wearing  black  for  her  loss,  even  at  the  Christmas  festival, 
when  the  whole  court  likewise  appeared  in  deep  mourning.' 
As  this  worldly-minded  king  detested  the  sight  of  black,  or 
any  thing  that  reminded  him  of  death,  so  entirely  that  he 
was  ready  to  assault  violentiy  persons  who  came  to  court  in 
mourning  for  their  friends,  the  extent  of  his  self-sacrifice  may 
be  imagined,  for  he  did  not  change  his  widower's  habiliments 
till  Candlemas,  (February  2).  He  had  already  been  thrice 
married,  yet  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  comported  himself 
like  a  dutifrd  widower ;  and  though  he  married  thrice  after- 
wards, he  never  wore  mourning  for  a  wife.  The  letters  of 
condolence  he  received  firom  his  prelates  and  nobles,  on  the 
death  of  Jane,  were  niunerous.  An  abstract  from  one  shall 
serve  as  a  specimen ;  it  was  addressed  to  him  by  Tunstall, 
bishop  of  Durham : — 

**  Please  your  bighneM  to  imdentand,  that  whereas  of  late  it  hath  pleased  God 
to  take  unto  his  mercy,  out  of  this  present  hfe,  the  most  blessed  and  virtuous 
lady,  your  grace's  most  dearest  wife,  the  queen's  grace,  (whose  soul  God  pardon,) 
news  thereof,  sorrowftl  to  all  men,  came  into  these  parts.  Surely  it  cannot  well 
be  expressed  how  all  men,  of  all  degrees,  did  greatly  lament  and  mourn  the  death 
of  that  noble  lady  and  princess,  taken  out  of  this  world  by  bringing  forth  of  that 
noble  fruit  sprung  of  your  majesty  and  her,  to  the  great  joy  and  inestimable 
comfort  of  all  your  subjects.  Considering,  wHhal,  that  this  noble  fruit,  my  lord 
prince,  in  his  tender  age  entermg  in  this  world  is,  by  her  death,  left  a  dear 
orphan,  commencing  thereby  this  miserable  and  mortal  life  not  only  by  weeping 
and  widhng,  as  the  misery  of  mankind  requireth,  but  also  reft  in  tbe  beg^iiming 
of  his  life  of  his  most  dear  mother,  albeit  to  hmi,  by  tenderness  of  his  age,  it 
is  not  known  what  he  hath  lost,  we  have  much  more  cause  to  mourn,  sedng  such 
a  virtuous  princess  is  so  suddenly  taken  from  us.  And  when  Almighty  God  hath 
taken  from  your  grace,  to  your  great  discomfort,  a  most  blessed  and  virtuous  lady, 
consider  what  he  hath  given  to  your  highness,  and  to  the  refoice  of  all  us  your 
subjects, — our  most  noble  prince,  to  whom  God  hath  ordained  your  migesty  to  be 
mother  as  well  as  fkther.  God  gave  to  your  grace  that  noble  lady,  and  God  hath 
taken  her  away  as  pleased  him." 

The  infant  prince,  whose  birth  cost  Jane  her  life,  was  nursed 
at  Havering-Bower.     He  inherited  his  mother's  beauty,  her 
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gtairy  eyes  and  r^olar  features.  Margaret  lady  Bryan^  who 
had  fEdthfolly  superintended  the  childhood  of  Henry's  two 
daughters^  had  now  the  care  of  their  brother,  Jane  Seymour's 
motherless  babe.  Her  descriptions  of  his  infEincy  at  Hayering 
are  pretty.  In  one  she  says'  '^  that  my  lord  prince's  grace  is 
in  good  health  and  merry;  and  his  grace  hath  three  teeth  out^ 
and  the  fourth  appearing."  She  complains,  however,  ^'  that 
the  princely  baby's  best  coat  was  only  tinsel,  and  that  he 
hath  never  a  good  jewel  to  set  on  his  cap ;  howbeit,  she  would 
order  all  things  for  his  honour  as  well  as  she  could,  so  that 
the  king  (Henry  VIII.)  should  be  contented  withaL"  The 
lord  dumcellor  Audley  visited  him  at  Havering,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1537,  and  has  left  another  description  of  the  royal 
nursling.  Audley  assures  Cromwell  that  he  never  saw  so 
goodly  a  child  of  his  age,  "  so  merry,  so  pleasant,  so  good  and 
loving  of  countenance,  and  so  earnest  an  eye,  which,  as  it 
were,  makes  sage  judgment  of  every  one  that  approacheth  his 
grace.  And,  as  it  seemeth  to  me,  his  grace  well  increaseth 
in  the  air  that  he  is  in.  And  albeit,  as  his  grace  decreaseth 
in  flesh,  yet  he  shooteth  out  in  length,  and  waxeth  firm  and 
stifiP,  and  can  steadfiastly  stand,  and  would  advance  himself  to 
move  and  go  if  they  would  suffer  him ;  but,  as  me-seemeth, 
they  yet  do  best,  considering  his  grace  is  yet  but  tender,  that 
he  should  not  strain  himself  as  his  own  courage  would  serve 
him,  till  he  come  to  be  above  a  year  of  age.  I  was  right  glad 
to  understand  there,  that  the  king's  majesty  wiU  have  his 
grace  removed  firom  Havering  now,  against  winter  time ;  for 
surely  it  seemeth  to  me  that  the  house  be  a  cold  house  for 
winter,  but  for  summer  it  is  a  good,  and  goodly  air.  I  cannot 
comprehend  nor  describe  the  goodly,  towardly  qualities  that 
are  in  my  lord  prince's  grace."*  Again,  at  Hunsdon,  lady 
Bryan  wishes  Henry  VIII.  had  seen  ''my  lord  prince's  grace, 
for  his  grace  was  marvellous  pleasantly  disposed ;  the  minstrels 
played,  and  his  grace  danced  and  played  so  wantonly,  that  he 
could  not  stand  still,  and  was  as  full  of  pretty  toys  [sportive- 
ness]  as  I  ever  saw  child  in  my  life."' 

^  State-PlEiper  office;  letter  dated  Havering- Bower. 
«  State-Papers,  pp.  586,  587.  •  State-Paper,  letter  1639. 
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It  was  but  a  few  years  afterwards  that  the  little  son  ci 
Jane  Seymour  took  pen  in  hand,  and  wrote  his  own  biogra^ 
phy.  It  was  very  naive  and  childlike ;  at  the  same  tune,  he 
briefly  mentions  various  matters  of  importance  on  which  his- 
tory is  silent.  *'  The  year  of  our  Lord  1537/^  commences 
the  young  ht^'ary  king;  "  a  prince  was  bom  to  king  Henry 
YIII.  by  Jane  Seymour^  then  queen,  who  within  ikfew  day$ ' 
of  the  birth  of  her  son  died,  and  was  buried  at  Windsor.  This 
child  was  christened  by  the  duke  of  Norfidk,  the  duke  <^ 
Suffolk,  and  the  archbishop  of  Cant^bury.'  Afterwards  he 
was  brought  up,  till  he  came  to  six  years  old,  among  the 
women.  At  the  sixth  year  of  his  age  he  was  brought  up  in 
learning  by  master  Dr.  Cox,  who  was  after  his  almoner,  and 
John  Cheke,  master  of  arts,  two  weU-leamed  men,  who  sou^t 
to  bring  him  up  in  learning  of  tongues^  of  Scripture,  philoso- 
phy, and  all  Uberal  sdenoes  :  also  John  Bdnudne,  Frendmian, 
did  teach  him  the  French  language.  The  tenth  year,  not  yet 
ended,  it  was  appointed  he  should  be  created  prince  of  Wales, 
&a ;  at  which  time,  being  the  year  of  our  Lord  1547,  the 
said  king  died  of  a  dropsy,  as  it  was  thought.  After  whose 
death  incontinent  came  Edward  earl  of  Hertford  (queen  Jane's 
brother)  and  sir  Anthony  Browne  to  convoy  this  prince  to 
Enfield,  where  the  earl  of  Hertford  declared  to  him,  and  to 
his  younger  sister  Elizabeth,  the  death  of  their  father.'^ 

This  pretty  journal  deteriorated  as  the  years  of  the  royal 
child  advanced.  Interested  pohtiaans  bred  mortal  strife 
between  his  two  maternal  uncles,  and  in  the  year  1549  his 
journal  records,  in  terms  strangely  devoid  of  human  sym* 
pathy,  the  execution  of  his  mother's  younger  brother,  lord 
Thomas  Seymour.  The  young  king  certainly  loved  lord 
Thomas;  the  question  therefore  naturally  presents  itself, 
whether  the  royal  joiunal  was  not  written  under  surveillance. 
The  dreadftd  fact  has  lately  been  unveiled,  that  the  childish 
testimony  of  Edward  VI.,  wrung  from  him  by  the  question- 

1  This  journal  of  Edward  YI.  ought  to  hare  entirely  dispelled  the  error  that 
queen  Jane  died  at  his  birth,  or  a  few  hours  after.  The  original  journal  ifl 
ainong  Cottouian  MSS.,  Nero,  c.  x. 

'  By  this  it  should  seem  Edward  renounced  his  sister  Mary  as  his  godmother. 
Not  only  the  Herald's  Journal  of  the  day  mentions  her  as  sudi,  but  the  Yenetian 
historian  Baoardo,  edited  by  Luca  Cortile,  1558. 
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ing  of  the  enemies  of  his  mother's  fiunily^  was  used  to  fiewnli- 
tate  the  condemnatioii  of  his  yomiger  unde^  prosecuted  by 
the  elder.^  Lady  Seymour^  the  mother  of  queen  Jane^  died 
in  1550^  a  few  months  after  the  exe^uticm  of  her  youngest 
son,  with  whom  she  had  resided  since  the  death  of  his  wife, 
queen  E^tharine  Parr.  Whether  the  death  of  lady  Seymour 
had  been  hastened  by  the  splendid  miseries  in  which  the  royal 
marriage  of  her  daughter  Jane  had  involved  her  family,  can 
only  be  guessed.  The  journal  of  the  king,  her  grandson, 
contains  no  memorial  of  her  demise,  although  it  notes  the 
death  of  her  relative  lord  Wentworth,  and  the  circumstance 
of  his  leaving  sixteen  children. 

At  the  time  of  these  occurrences  the  duke  of  Somerset 
had  been  deprived  of  the  protectorate,  and  was  tottering  to 
his  £aU ;  nevertheless,  he  proposed  in  the  privy  council  that  a 
pubhc  mourning  should  be  ordered  for  his  mother,  as  being 
the  king's  grandmother,  requiring  his  majesty  to  wear  his 
doole  in  order  to  testify  his  respect  for  the  memory  of  queen 
Jane,  "  and  the  duty  of  love  the  child  oweth  to  the  parent.^' 
A  curious  discussion  on  court  mournings  followed  in  the 
council.  The  Dudley  fietction  opposed  Somerset's  proposal  by 
three  objections,*  strangely  inconsistent  in  principle.  The 
first  was  one  of  ultra-godliness,  "  because  mourning,  worn  at 
all,  serveth  to  induce  a  diffidence  of  a  better  life  won  to  the 
departed,  yea,  was  cause  and  scruple  of  faith  unto  the  weak.'^ 
The  second  pleaded,  on  the  score  of  avarice,  "  against  the 
impertinent  charges  bestowed  upon  black  doth,  and  other 
instruments  of  funeral  pomp  and  doole,"  meaning  by  this  ex* 
pressive  old  Tiiuglish  word,  the  whole  appurtenances  of  ^'  inky 
doaks  and  sc^mn  black.^'  The  third  argument  was  in  the 
spirit  of  utter  w(»rldliness,  and  was  probably  sincere  enough, 
urging  the  downright  dislike  "  that  kmgs  and  courtiers  have 

^  From  the  State-Paper  office,  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Tytler ;  also  Haynes's 
State-Pkipers. 

'  From  a  MS.  joamal  of  the  privy  oomicil  of  Edward  VI.,  Harbin's  Collection, 
now  in  the  MS.  library  of  sir  T.  Fhillipps,  bart,  of  Middle  Hill,  through  whose 
feyoor  the  extract  has  been  made.  The  three  dauses  of  oljection,  though  oddly 
blended  in  one  dissertation,  wer^  no  doubt,  the  sentiments  of  three  different  privy 
ooondlloirs. 
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to  look  on  any  thing  reminding  them  of  death;  for  the  late 
king  Heniji  our  sovereign  lord^  ofttimes  would  not  only  dis- 
pense  with  all  doole,  but  would  be  ready  to  pluck  the  black 
apparel  from  such  men's  backs  as  presumed  to  wear  it  in  his 
presence^  for  a  king  being  the  life  and  heart  of  a  common- 
wealth, such  doleful  tokens  ought  not  to  be  seen  in  his 
presence.  Nevertheless,  his  majesty  king  Edward  should  be 
consulted  thereon/'  Young  Edward,  of  course,  returned  an 
answer  consistent  with  the  views  of  those  who  had  him  in 
their  custody,  and  forthwith  dispensed,  not  only  with  his  own 
mourning  {or  his  grandmother,  but  strictly  forbade  his  unde 
Somerset  or  his  train  to  come  to  court  in  any  such  doole" 

In  a  httle  more  than  a  year  after,  Somerset  perished  on 
the  scaffold,  by  a  warrant  signed  with  the  hand  of  his  royal 
nephew.  All  Protestants  deeply  lamented  his  death,  as  the 
real  founder  of  their  church  of  England.  A  heartless  entry 
occurs  in  the  yoimg  king's  journal  recording  the  execution  of 
this  unde ;  yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  attribute  blame  to  the 
royal  boy,  whose  mind  was,  according  to  a  contemporary,* 
torn  with  anguish  at  the  ruin,  thus  completed,  of  his  mother's 
family.  Sir  John  Hajrward  declares,  that  the  young  king 
would  often  sigh  and  let  fall  tears  when  his  uncles  were  men- 
tioned. "  Ah !"  said  he,  '*  how  unfortunate  have  I  been  to 
those  of  my  blood!  My  mother  I  slew  at  my  birth,  and 
smce  have  been  the  death  of  two  of  her  brothers,  haply  to 
make  way  for  the  purposes  of  others  against  myself."  Not- 
withstanding the  severe  penalty  queen  Jane  and  her  two 
hapless  brothers  had  paid  for  their  connexion  with  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Seymour  was  un- 
tameable.  Her  nephew,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  and  his  grand- 
son, underwent  great  trouble  because  they  would  match  with 
no  mates  but  ladies  of  the  blood-royal:  they  successively 
suffered  long  captivity  in  the  Tower,  when  the  one  married 
lady  Katharine  Gray,  the  other  lady  Arabella  Stuart. 

^  Sir  John  Hayward,  in  bis  oontemporaiy  History  of  Edward  TI.  Likewise 
the  traditions  of  sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  in  a  MS.  of  the  late  sir  Charies 
Throckmorton,  to  which  we  shall  have  oocamon  to  refer  subsequently :  sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton  was  m  the  household  of  Edward  VI.  Strype  strives  to  invalidate 
the  testimony  of  UayWard,  but  adduces  no  evidence  against  it 
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Jane  Seymour  was  undeniably  the  first  woman  espoused 
by  Henry  YIII.  whose  title^  both  as  wife  and  queen^  was 
neither  dispfuted  by  himself  nor  his  subjects.  Whilst  ELatharine 
of  Arragon  lived,  a  great  part  of  the  people  considered  Anne 
Bcdqni  but  as  the  shadow  of  a  queen.  Both  Katharine  and 
Anne  were  removed  by  death  from  rivalry.  No  doubts  were 
ever  raised  to  the  legal  rights  of  Jane  as  queen  of  England. 
It  was  owing  to  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  dignity  she 
derived  from  being  the  sultana-mother  of  his  heir,  that  Henry, 
in  his  last  will,  commanded  that  the  bones  of  his  ^'loving 
queen  Jane''  were  to  be  placed  in  his  tomb.  He  likewise 
left  directions  for  a  magnificent  monument  to  their  mutual 
memories,  which  he  intended  should  be  erected  in  the  Wind- 
sor chapeL  Both  their  statues  were  to  be  placed  on  the 
tomb :  the  efiSgy  of  Jane  was  to  redine,  not  as  in  death,  but 
as  one  sweetly  sleeping ;  children  were  to  sit  at  the  comers 
of  the  tomb,  having  baskets  of  roses,  white  and  red,  made  of 
fine  oriental  stones, — jasper,  cornelian,  and  agate,  ^^  which  they 
shall  $how  to  take  in  their  hands,  and  cast  them  down  on  and 
over  the  tomb,  and  down  on  the  pavement;  and  the  roses 
they  cast  over  the  tomb  shall  be  enamelled  and  gilt,  and  the 
roses  they  cast  on  the  steps  and  pavement  shall  be  formed  of 
the  said  fine  oriental  stones,  and  some  shall  be  inlaid  on  the 
pavement.'''  This  beautifrd  idea  was  not  realized;  the  monu- 
ment was,  indeed,  commenced,  but  never  finished,  and  the 
materials  were  either  stolen  or  sold  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  commands  of  the  king  were,  how- 
ever, ob^ed  regarding  his  interment,  and  his  coffin  was  laid 
by  Jane  S^mour's  side  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Greorge's  chapel. 
When  George  IV.  searched  the  vaults  for  the  body  of  Charles 
I.  in  1813,  queen  Jane's  coffin  was  discovered  dose  to  the 
gigantic  skeleton  of  Henry  YIII.,  which  some  previous  acd- 
dent  had  exposed  to  view.'     As  no  historical  fisict  could  be 

'  Speed,  from  a  carioaf  MS.  of  the  device  of  the  tomb,  lent  him  by  the  Lan- 
caiter  herald. 

'  Evelyn  aays,  that  a  parliamentary  soldier  had  concealed  himself  for  plunder 
in  St.  George's  chapel*  Windsor,  daring  the  burial  of  Charles  L;  and,  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  stole  a  (neoe  of  Henry  VIIL's  rich  velvet  paU,  and  was 
•iqipQeed  to  have  done  some  fbrther  mischiefl 
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ascertaiDed  by  the  disturbanoe  of  the  queen's  remains,  Greorge 
IV.  would  not  sufier  her  coffin  to  be  opened,  and  the  vault 
where  she  lies^  near  the  sovereign's  side  of  the  stalls  of  the 
Garter,  was  finally  closed  up.^ 

The  bed  in  which  Edward  YI.  was  bom  and  his  mother 
died^  was  long  shown  to  the  pubhc.  Hentssner  mentions 
seeing  it  in  the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign ;  but 
in  recent  years  every  fragment  of  the  furniture  of  the  andent 
queenly  apartments  at  Hampton-Court  has  disappeared,  and 
what  became  of  the  bed  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover. 
The  rooms  seem  to  have  been  altered  when  the  arch  of  the 
beautiful  state-entrance  from  the  great  staircase  was  de£Eu^ 
and  walled  up/  a  proceeding  wholly  unaccountable,  without 
it  was  connected  with  an  absurd  story,  still  traditional  as 
Hampton-Court  gossip,  concerning  that  mysterious  angle  of 
the  palace.  It  is  told,  with  suitable  awe,  ''  that  ever  as  the 
anniversary  of  Edward  VI/s  birth-night  returns,  the  spectre 
of  Jane  Seymour  is  seen  to  ascend  those  stairs,  dad  in  flow- 
ing  white  garments,  with  a  lighted  lamp  in  her  hand."  Is 
it  possible  that  the  archway  leading  to  the  '  sUver-stick 
gallery'  and  queenly  sleeping-rooms  was  filled  up  to  im- 
pede the  entrance  of  the  shade  of  the  queen  ? 

'  Sir  Henry  Halfbrd,  who  examined  the  renuuns  of  Heniy  YIII.  in  his  ooflSn, 
wan  astomshed  at  the  extraordinary  size  and  power  of  his  frame,  which  was  well 
snited  to  his  enormous  arm-chair,  said  to  he  at  Windsor.  He  resembled  the 
colossal  figure  of  his  grandfkther,  Edward  IV.,  who  was  six  feet  two  inches  in 
height,  and  possessed  of  tremendous  strength. 

'  It  has  been  lately  discovered  by  Bir.  Wilson  of  Hampton-Court^  and  beautifully 
restored  under  his  care. 
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ANNE    OF    CLEVES, 

FOURTH   QUEEN    OF    HEKBY   VIIL 


Henry  the  Eighth's  difficoltieB  in  finding  a  finirth  wife— MotiT€f  for  ohoomng 
Anne  of  Cleves — Her  birth  and  family — Want  of  accomplishments — ^Beauty 
exaggerated — Her  virtnes — ^Portrait  by  Hans  Holbein — Marriage-treaty  con- 
cluded— ^Anne  called  queen  of  England— Progress  thitiier — Detsiined  at  Calais 
— Sails  for  England — King's  incognito  visit  at  Rochester — His  disappointment 
— His  New-year's  gift — Reluctance  to  the  marriage — Anne's  public  meeting 
with  him — Her  dr^  and  person — ^Discontent  of  the  king — ^Nuptials  of  Henry 
YIII.  and  Anne — Her  costly  dresses — ^Bridal  pageants — Iiyurious  conduct  of 
the  king — Agitates  a  cUvorce — Queen  Anne  sent  to  Richmond — Cranmer  dis- 
solves her  mamage — Interview  with  privy  council — She  consents  to  divorce — 
King  Henry  visits  her — Reports  of  Anne's  restoration  as  queen — Scandak 
investigated  by  coundl — Life  of  retirement — Informed  of  the  king's  death — 
Friend^p  with  his  children — Death  of  her  brother — Her  letter  to  queen 
Mary — Her  housekeeping — Death — Will — Funeral — Her  tomb  in  Westminster- 
abbqr — ^An  impostor  assumes  her  name. 

Ip  the  name  of  this  ill-treated  princess  has  not  always  excited 
the  sympathy  to  which  her  gentle  virtues  ought  to  have  en- 
titled her,  it  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  contempt  which 
her  coarse-minded  consort  expressed  for  her  person.  Henry 
Vni.  had,  as  we  have  seen,  disposed  of  three  queens  before 
he  sought  the  hand  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  and,  though  historians 
have  said  much  of  his  devotion  to  the  memory  of  Jane  Sey- 
mour, she  had  not  been  dead  a  month  ere  he  made  a  bold 
attempt  to  provide  himself  with  another  wife.  Frauds  I., 
when  Henry  requested  to  be  permitted  to  choose  a  lady  of 
the  royal  blood  of  France  for  his  queen,  rephed,  "  that  diere 
was  not  a  damsel  of  any  degree  in  his  dominions  who  should 
not  be  at  his  disposal.^'  Henry  took  this  compliment  so 
Uterally,  that  he  required  the  French  monarch  to  bring  the 
fSsiirest  ladies  of  his  court  to  Calais,  for  him  to  take  his  choice. 
The  gallantry  of  Francis  was  shocked  at  such  an  idea,  and  he 
rephed,  ''  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  ladies  of  noble  blood 
to  market,  as  horses  were  trotted  out  at  a  Mr.'' 
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Chatillon^  the  French  ambassador^  gives  Francis  a  lively 
account  of  the  pertinacioas  manner  in  which  Henry  insisted 
on  marrying  the  beautiful  Marie  of  Lorraine^  duchess-dowager 
of  Longueville^  who  was  the  betrothed  of  his  nephew^  James  V . 
of  Scotland.  "February  11,  1537.  He  is,'*  says  his  excel- 
lency, "so  in  love  with  madame  de  LongueviUe,  that  he  is 
always  recurring  to  it.  I  have  told  him  she  is  engaged  to  the 
king  of  Scotland,  but  he  does  not  give  credit  to  it.  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  marry  the  wife  of  another  ?  and  he  said, '  He 
knew  that  she  had  not  passed  her  word  yet,  and  that  he  will 
do  twice  as  much  for  you  as  the  king  of  Scots  can.'  He  says, 
'  Your  daughter  is  too  young;  and  as  to  mademoiselle  Yen- 
dome,  he  will  not  take  the  refusings  of  that  king.'  "^  Chadl- 
lon  describes  Henry  as  still  harping  on  the  fieur  Longueville 
some  days  after,  but,  at  the  same  time,  talking  of  four  other 
marriages,  in  which  he  projected  disposing  of  himself  and  his 
three  children  as  follows :  "  himself  to  a  daughter  of  Portugal, 
or  the  duchess  of  Milan;  his  son,  then  four  months  old,  to 
the  daughter  of  the  emperor ;  the  lady  Mary  to  the  infant  of 
Portugal ;  and  his  youngest  girl  to  the  king  of  Hungary.  In 
the  succeeding  month  he  again  importuned  for  madame  Lon- 
gueville." The  ambassador  proposed  her  handsome  sister,  or 
mademoiselle  Vendome :  Henry  demanded  that  "  they  should 
be  brought  to  Calais  for  his  inspection."  Chatillon  said  "  that 
would  not  be  possible,  but  his  majesty  could  send  some  one 
to  look  at  them." — ^'^Pardie!"  repU^  Henry,  "how  can  I 
depend  upon  any  one  but  myself?"*  He  was  also  very  de- 
sirous of  hearing  the  ladies  sing,  and  seeing  how  they  looked 
while  singing.  "  I  must  see  them  myself,  and  see  them  sing," 
he  said.  After  alternately  wheedling  and  bullying  Chatillon 
for  nearly  a  year  on  this  subject,^  Henry  reluctantly  resigned 
his  sultan-like  idea  of  choosing  a  bride  from  the  beauties  of 
the  French  court,  and  turned  his  attention  elsewhere.  But 
as  it  was  universally  reported  that  his  three  queens  had  all 
come  by  their  deaths  unfairly, — Katharine  of  Arragon  by 
poison,  Anne  Boleyn  by  the  axe,  and  Jane  Seymour  for  want 
of  proper  care  in  childbed,  he  found  himself  so  greatly  at 

iI>dpeche8cleChai3]]on;  Biblioehk[uedaBol  *  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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diaooQnt  among  sudi  prinoefloes  as  he  deemed  worthy  of  the 
hanour  of  his  hand,  that,  despairing  of  entering  a  fourth 
time  into  the  wedded  state,  he  conoetded  his  mortificatbn  by 
assuming  the  airs  of  a  disconsolate  widower,  and  remained 
queenless  and  forlorn  for  upwards  of  two  years. 

Beasoos  of  a  political  nature,  ocnnbined  with  his  earnest 
wish  of  obtaining  a  &ir  and  gentle  helpmate  Aht  his  dd  age^ 
induced  him  to  lend  an  ear  to  Cnunwdl's  flattering  commen* 
dation  of  the  princesses  ci  the  house  of  Cleres.  The  fiither 
of  these  ladies,  Jdm  III.,  sumamed '  the  Pacificator/  was  duke 
of  Cleres,  count  of  Mark,  and  lord  of  BaTenstein.  By  his  mar- 
riage with  liCarie,  tiie  heiress  of  William  duke  of  Juhero,  Berg^ 
and  Barensbur^  he  added  those  possessions  to  his  patrimony 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  dominions  of  his  b&er,  John  tb» 
Clement,  in  1521.  Anne  was  the  second  daughter  of  this 
noble  pair.  She  was  bom  the  22nd  of  September,  1616,  and 
was  brought  \xp  a  Lutheran,  her  feither  baring  established  those 
doctrines  in  his  dominions.'  The  device  of  Anne,  as  princess 
o£  deres,  was  two  white  swans,  emblems  of  candour  and  inno» 
cence.  They  were  derived  from  the  lEury  legend  celebrated 
in  the  lays  oi  the  Bhine,  her  native  river,  of  '  the  knight  of 
the  swan,^  her  immediate  ancestor,  who  came  and  departed  so 
nq^sterioudy  to  the  heiress  of  Cleves  in  a  boat,  guided  down  the 
noble  river  by  two  white  swans.  Frcmi  this  legend  the  princely 
house  of  Cleves  took  the  swans  as  supporters.  Their  fieumily 
motto  was  Candida  nostra  fidbs, — 'our  faith  is  spotless.' 

Anne's  elder  sister^  Sybilla,  was  married  in  1527  to  John 
Frederick  duke  of  Saxony,  who  became  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
testant confederation  in  Gtennany,  known  in  history  by  the 
term  of  ^  the  Smalcaldic  league.'  He  was  the  duunpion  of 
the  Beformation,  and  for  his  invincible  adherence  to  his  prin- 
ciples, and  his  courage  in  adversity,  was  sumamed  ^  the  lion- 
hearted  Elector.'  Sybilla  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  her 
illustrious  consort ;  die  was  famed  for  her  talents,  virtues,  and 
conjugal  tenderness,  as  well  as  for  her  winning  manners  and 
great  beauty,  and  was  generally  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most 

'  Anderson's  Qenenlos^;  table  oocxhrii  p.  686.     L'Art  de  V^ifler  les  Dates, 
torn.  iii.  p.  166, 

VOL.  III.  D 
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distingoished  ladies  of  the  era  in  which  she  lived.  Cromwell 
must  have  calculated  on  the  probability  of  the  younger  sisters 
of  Sybilla  resembling  her  in  tlieir  gaieral  characteristics^  when 
he  recommended  those  ladies  to  the  attention  of  his  fieistidious 
sovereign.  Much^  indeed^  mi^t  the  influence  of  a  queen  like 
Sybilla  have  done  for  the  infismt  Beformation  in  England ;  but 
never  were  two  ladies  of  the  same  parentage  so  dissimilar,  as 
the  beautiful  and  energetic  electress  of  Saxony  and  her  pas- 
sive dster,  Anne  of  Cleves.  It  was,  however,  mentioned  as  a 
peculiar  recommendation  for  Anne  and  her  younger  sister, 
the  lady  Amehe,  that  they  had  both  been  educated  by  the 
same  prudent  and  sensible  mother  who  had  formed  the  mind 
of  Sybilla,  and  it  was  supposed  their  acquirements  were  of  a 
soUd  kind,  since  accomplishments  they  had  none,  with  Hie 
exception  of  needlework.^ 

Henry  commissioned  Hans  Holbein  to  paint  the  portraits 
of  both  Anne  and  Amelie  for  his  consideration;  but  though 
he  determined  to  take  his  choice,  CromwelFs  agents  at  the 
courts  of  Cleves  and  Saxony  had  predisposed  him  in  fistvour 
of  Anne,  by  the  reports  they  had  written  of  her  charms  and 
amiable  qualities.  Christopher  Mount,  who  was  employed  to 
n^otiate  the  treaty  of  alhance  with  the  duke  of  Cleves,  must 
have  thought  highly  of  Anne's  personal  attractions,  since  he 
was  ui^ent  with  the  duke  to  employ  his  own  painter  to  exe- 
cute her  portrait  for  Heniy's  inspection.  The  duke,  it  seems, 
knew  better;  but  here  is  what  Cromwell  states,  in  his  letter 
to  the  king,  to  be  Christopher  Mount^s  report  cm  the  sub- 
ject : — "  The  said  Christopher  instantly  sueth  every  day  that 
the  jHcture  may  be  sent.  Whereunto  the  duke  answ^^d, 
'  that  he  should  find  some  occasion  to  send  it,  but  that  his 
painter,  Lucas,  was  left  sick  behind  him  at  home.^  Every 
man  praiseth  the  beauty  of  the  said  lady,  as  well  for  her  face 
as  for  her  person,  above  all  other  ladies  excellent.  One  among 
others  said  to  them  of  late,  that  she  as  &r  excelleth  the 
duchess  of  Saxony,  as  the  golden  sun  excelleth  the  silver 
moon.  Every  man  praiseth  the  good  virtues,  and  honesty 
with  shamefiicedness,  which  plainly  appeareth  in  the  gravity 
^  EIUs»  Bojal  Leites. 
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[serenity]  of  her  countenance/'^  The  noble  mind  of  John 
Frederick  of  Saxony  revolted  at  the  proposal  of  linking  his 
amiable  sister-in-law  to  a  prince  so  notoriously  deficient  in 
conjugal  virtue  as  Henry  VIII. ;  Christopher  Mounts  however^ 
assured  him  '^  that  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  Europe  would 
be  greatly  advanced  by  the  influence  of  a  Lutheran  queen  of 
England^  for  Henry  was  so  uxorious^  that  the  best  way  of 
managing  him  was  through  his  wives/'  The  other  princes 
of  the  Smalcaldic  league  looked  only  to  pohtical  expediency, 
and  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  heroic  Saxon  were  dis- 
regarded. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Cleves^  Anne's  father^  which  oc- 
curred February  6th,  1539/  occasioned  a  temporary  delay  in 
an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings ;  but  her  mother,  as  well  as 
her  brother  duke  William,  (who  succeeded  to  the  duchy,)  were 
eager  to  secure  so  powerful  an  ally  to  the  Protestant  cause  as 
the  king  of  England,  and  to  see  Anne  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
a  queen.  According  to  Burnet,  Dr.  Barnes  was  the  most 
active  agent  employed  by  Cromwell  in  the  n^otiations  for  thje 
matrimonial  treaty,  and  was  never  forgiven  by  Henry  for  the 
pains  he  took  in  concluding  the  alliance.  Henry's  commis- 
sioner for  the  marriage,  Nidiolas  Wotton,  gives  his  sovereign 
the  following  particulars  of  Anne  of  Cleves.  After  stating  the 
assurance  of  the  council  of  the  duke  her  brother,  that  she  is  not 
bounden  by  any  contract  made  by  her  father  to  the  duke  of 
Lorraine,  but  perfectly  free  to  marry  where  she  will,  he  says, — 

"  As  for  the  education  of  my  said  ladye,  she  hath  from  her  childhood  been  like 
as  the  ladye  SybiUe  was  till  she  married,  and  the  ladye  Amelye  hath  been  and  now 
is,  brought  np  with  the  lady  dachess  her  mother,  and  in  manner  never  from  her 
elbow, — the  lady  dncheas  being  a  very  wise  lady,  and  one  that  veiy  straitly 
looketh  to  her  children.  All  the  gentl^en  of  the  court,  and  other  that  I  have 
asked,  report  her  to  be  of  very  lowly  and  gentle  conditions,  by  which  she  hath  so 
moch  won  her  mother's  fitvoor,  that  she  is  very  loath  to  suffer  her  to  depart  from 
her.  She  oocupieth  her  time  much  with  the  needle.  She  can  read  and  write 
her  own  [language],  but  French  and  Latin,  or  other  language  she  knoweth  not, 
nor  yet  can  sing  or  play  on  any  instrument ;  for  they  take  it  here  in  (Germany  for 
a  rebuke  and  an  occasion  of  hghtness,  that  great  ladies  should  be  learned,  or  have 
any  knowledge  of  musi(^.  Her  wit  is  so  good,  that  no  doubt  she  will  in  a  short 
space  leam  the  English  tongue,  whenever  she  putteth  her  mind  to  it.  I  could 
never  hear  that  she  is  inchned  to  the  good  cheer  of  this  country ;  and  marvel  it 
were  if  she  should,  seeing  that  her  brother,  in  whom  it  were  somewhat  more 
tolerable,  doth  so  well  abstain  from  it.   Your  grace's  servant,  Hans  Holbein,  hath 

1  State-Papers,  606.  ^  i>j^  ^  Verifier  lei  Dateai 
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tekea  tiie  efllgiefl  of  my  kdye  Anne  and  the  ladye  Amelje^  and  hath  expzeaied 
their  imageB  very  lively." 

fThis  letter  ia  dated  at  Dnren,  the  11th  of  AngoBt,  1689.)^ 

The  grave  maimer  in  which  the  matrimonial  commissioner 
reports  the  fiivourable  replies  to  his  secret  inquiries  as  to  the 
gentle  and  amiable  temper  of  the  princess^  and  above  all  her 
sobriety^  is  sufficiently  amusing. 

The  choice  of  a  queen  for  Heniy  had  been  the  grand  de- 
sideratum for  which  Catholics  and  Protestants  had  contended 
ever  since  the  death  of  Jane  Seymour.  Cromwell^  in  match- 
ing his  sovereign  with  the  sister-in-law  of  Frederick  of  Saxony^ 
appeared  to  have  gained  a  mighty  victory  over  Gardiner^  Nor- 
folk^ and  his  other  rivals  in  Hemy's  privy  council.  The  magic 
pencil  of  Hans  Holbein  was  the  instrument  by  which  Crom- 
well^ for  his  own  confusion^  achieved  this  great  political  triumph. 
Marillac^  the  French  ambassador^  in  his  despatches  to  the  king 
his  master,  notices  the  receipt  of  this  portrait  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember. He  says^  '^  King  Henry  had  sent  a  painter^  who  is  very 
excellent  in  his  art^  to  Gtennany^  to  take  a  portrait  to  the  life 
of  the  sister  of  the  duke  of  Cleves ;  to-day  it  arrived,  and  shortly 
after  a  courier  with  tidings  to  the  said  king,  which  are  as  yet 
secret,  but  the  ambassadors  on  the  part  of  the  duke  are  come  to 
treat  with  the  king  about  this  lady.^^'  The  miniature  executed 
by  Holbein  was  exquisite  as  a  work  of  art,  and  the  box  in  which 
it  came  over  ^  worthy  the  jewel  it  contained  :^^  it  was  in  the  form 
of  a  white  rose,  delicately  carved  in  ivory,  which  unscrewed,  and 
showed  the  miniature  at  the  bottom.  This  miniature  with  the 
box  itself  was,  when  Horace  Walpole  wrote,'  still  to  be  se«i 
in  pafect  preservation  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Barrett  of  Lee. 
The  engraving  which  illustrates  this  biography  is  from  a 
drawing  made  by  Mr.  Harding  from  this  curious  original 
The  colours  are  faded  by  the  operation  of  time,  but  the 
features  are  regular,  although  the  costume,  a  stiff  Grerman 
imitation  of  the  prevalent  mode,  is  unbecoming.  The  five- 
cornered  hood  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Jane  Seymour  has  been 
modified  into  a  heavy  coif  of  white  lawn  or  lace.  The 
shoulders  are  deformed  by  hard  triangular  epaulettes,  the 
waist  is  short,  and  the  elbows  loaded  by  drapery  without 

>  MS.  Cotton..  ViteL,  B  xxi.  foL  186. 
^  Degpatcheaof  Marilla<v  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.     '  Aneodotes  of  Piunters. 
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form  or  taste.  The  iace  of  the  yoimg  hAj,  however^  appeared 
sufSciently  lovely  to  decide  Heniy  on  accepting  her^  and 
the  negotiation  was  completed  at  Windsor  early  in  the  same 
month  in  whidi  arriyed  Holbein's  flattering  portrait.     The 
contract  of  marriage  was  signed  at  Dusseldi^,   September 
the  4th,  1539.'     The  chancellor  of  the  duke  of  Qeyes  was 
the  plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of  the  lady's  brother,  and  as 
soon  as  the  preliminaries  were  arranged,  great  preparations 
were   made  in  anticipation   of  her  coming.'     Though   the 
leaders  of  the  Catholic  party  were  greatly  averse  to  Henry's 
marriage  with  a  Lutheran  princess,  the  idea  of  a  Flemish 
queen  was  agreeable  to  the  people  in  general,  for  the  illus- 
trious Philippa  of  Hainault,  the  best  and  greatest  of  all  the 
queens-consort  of  England,  was  still  remembered.     Marillac' 
gave  his  sorereign  the  fdlowing  little  sketch  of  what  was 
going  on  in  England  at  this  crisis :  ''On  the  5th  of  November, 
^e  king  told  his  lords  'that  he  expected  the  arrival  of  his 
spouse  in  about  twenty  days,  and  that  he  proposed  to  go  to 
Canterbury  to  receive  her.'   His  admiral,  with  a  great  company 
of  lords,  departed  on  the  flrst  of  the  month  for  Calais,  whither 
she  ought  to  be  conducted  by  those  of  the  household  of  her 
brother,  the  duke  of  Cleves,  to  the  number  of  400  horsemen, 
who  have  had  the  safe-conduct  of  the  emperor  for  this  purpose 
for  some  days.  From  Calais  she  will  cross  to  Dover,  where  she 
will  land  in  this  realm,  and  several  of  the  lords  of  the  king's 
council  will  be  there  to  receive  her  and  to  conduct  her  to  Canter- 
bury,  where  the  king  will  meet  her,  and  the  marriage  will  be 
completed  there.     Then  she  will  be  carried  to  London,  where 
she  will  be  crowned  in  the  month  of  February.     November 
14th. — ^The  king  has  left  this  city  for  Hampton-Court,  where 
he  will  remain  till  certain  news  arrive  of  the  arrival  of  the 
lady.     Last  day  of  November. — ^The  courier,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Cleves  to  learn  the  time  of  the  new  queen's  departure, 
has  arrived  two  days  ago,  and  brings  letters  stating  that  on 

1  MSS.  Cotton.,  YespasUn,  F  6104.  *  Ezceipta  Hktorica. 

'  MfrnTl^^p.  was  ambaffador  from  France  to  England  in  the  yean  1689  and 
1640 ;  and  the  letters  from  whence  theee  extracta  are  selected  were  written  to 
Francis  I.,  and  to  the  constable  Anne  de  Montmorend,  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Faris,  No.  8481.  Marillac  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Vienne,  and 
minister  of  state  m  his  own  ooantry,  under  boih  Francis  L  and  Hemy  XL 
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the  eighth  of  next  month  the  said  lady  will  be  at  Calais^  where 
the  duke  of  Su£folk,  the  admiral^  and  many  other  lords  of  this 
courts  will  go  to  receive  her.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  lord 
Cromwell  will  follow  in  a  little  time^  to  attend  her  at  Canter- 
bury/' Our  diplomatic  gossip  then  informs  his  court  that  all 
Henry's  ministers  will  receive  the  royal  bride^  and  conduct  her 
to  their  lord  at  a  place  about  two  miles  from  '  Greenwiga/^ 
(Marillac's  way  of  spelling  Greenwich)^  ^*  and  in  this  palace  of 
Greenwigs,"  piursues  he, "  they  will  complete  the  marriage,  and 
keep  the  Christmas  festivals.  On  the  first  day  of  the  year 
they  will  make  their  entrance  into  the  dty  of  London,  and 
thence  conduct  her  to  the  king's  royal  house  at  Valse-maistre, 
[Westminster,]  where  (on  the  day  of  Our  Lady  of  Candlemas) 
she  will  be  crowned/'  At  length  all  matters  of  state 
poUcy  and  royal  ceremonials  were  arranged,  and  the  bride- 
elect  bade  a  long,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  last  farewell  to  her 
mother,  her  brother  and  sisters,  by  all  of  whom  she  was 
tenderly  beloved.  She  quitted  her  native  dty  of  Dussddorf 
the  first  week  in  October  1539,  and,  attended  by  a  splendid 
train  and  escort,  left  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Rhine  for  the 
stranger-land  of  which  she  was  now  styled  the  queen. 

Among  the  unpublished  records  in  the  State-Paper  office, 
there  is  a  curious  programme  of  the  journey  of  the  lady  Anne 
of  Cleves  from  Dussddorf  to  Calais,  by  which  we  learn  that 
her  first  day's  journey  was  from.  Dussddorf  to  Berg,  about 
twenty  English  miles ;  the  next  from  Berg  to  Cleve,  the  same 
distance ;  from  Cleve  to  Bavenstein ;  from  thence  to  Berting- 
burg,  and  so  through  Tilburgh  and  Hoggenstrete  to  Antwerp. 
At  Antwerp  "  many  English  merchants  met  her  grace  four 
miles  without  the  town,"  says  our  MS.,  "  in  fifty  vdvet  coats 
and  chains  of  gold ;  and  at  her  entering  into  Antwerp  she  was 
recdved  with  twice  fourscore  torches,  beginning  in  the  day- 
hght,  and  so  brought  her  to  her  English  lodging,  where  she 
was  honourably  received,  and  they  kept  open  household  one 
day  for  her  and  her  train."  The  next  day  the  English  mer- 
chants brought  her  on  her  way  to  Stetkyn,  and  gave  her  a  gift, 
and  so  departed.  She  then  proceeded,  at  the  same  rate  of 
twenty  miles  a-day,  through  Tokyn,  Bruges,  Oldenburgh,  Nieu- 
*  Tlui  place,  two  milei  from  Greenwich,  ww  piobably  Eltham-pelAce. 
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port^  and  Dunkirk,  to  Cirayelines^  where  tlie  captain  receiyed 
her  hononrably,  and  gave  her  *  a  shot  of  gons/  The  next  day, 
being  the  11th  of  December,  she  arriyed  in  the  EngUsh  pale 
at  Calais  between  seyen  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so 
that  she  and  her  ladies  must  haye  quitted  their  pillows  and 
commenced  their  journey  long  before  it  was  Hght. 

She  was  receiyed  on  the  frontier  by  the  lord  Lisle,  deputy  of 
Calais,  the  lieutenant  of  the  castle,  the  knight  porter,  and  the 
marshal  of  Calais;  sir  Gteorge  Carew,  captain  of  Bosbank, 
with  the  captain  of  the  spears  and  the  cayalry  belonging  to 
the  garrison,  all  freshly  and  gallantly  appointed  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  men-at-arms  with  them  in  yelyet  coats  and 
chains  of  gold,  with  all  the  king's  archers ;  and  so  was  she 
brought  towards  Calais,  one  of  the  king's  gentlemen-at-arms 
riding  with  one  of  those  belongiag  to  the  queen.  About  a 
mile  from  the  town  she  was  met  by  the  earl  of  Southampton, 
lord  admiral  of  England,  the  lord  WilUam  Howard,  and  many 
other  lords  and  gentlemen.  Gregory  Cromwell  (the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  late  queen  Jane  Se3nnour)  headed  twenty- 
four  gentlemen  in  coats  of  satin-damask  and  yelyet,  besides 
the  aforesaid  lords,  who  wore  four  colours  of  cloth  of  gold  and 
purple  yelyet,  with  chains  of  gold  of  great  yalue,  and  two 
hundred  yeomen  in  the  king's  colours,  red  and  blue  doth.* 
Among  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  priyy-chamber,  Thomas 
Culpepper,  who  was  afterwards  beheaded  for  a  suspected  in- 
trigue with  Henry's  fifth  queen,  Katharine  Howard,  is  named 
in  this  contemporary  document.  It  is  curious  that  in  the  train 
by  whom  Anne  of  Cleyes  was  receiyed  at  Calais,  there  were 
kinsmen  of  fiye  out  of  the  six  queens  of  Henry  VIII. 

^^  The  earl  of  Southampton,  as  the  lord  admiral  of  England, 
was  dressed  in  a  coat  of  purple  yelyet,  cut  on  cloth  of  gold, 
and  tied  with  great  aiglettes  and  trefoils  of  gold  to  the  num- 
ber of  four  hundred ;  and  baldrick-vnse  he  wore  a  chain,  at 
which  hung  a  whistle  of  gold,  set  with  rich  stones  of  great 
value.*    In  this  company  were  thirty  gentlemen  of  the  long's 

>  State-Pttper  MS.,  81st  Henry  VIII. 
*  This  waa  was  the  iiuignia  of  his  office.     It  wUl  he  rememhered,  tliat  the 
valiant  idr  Edward  Howard,  when  lord  admiral  of  England,  in  his  last  engage- 
ment threw  his  whistle  into  the  sea. 
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household^  very  richly  appardled,  with  great  and  massy  diains ; 
sir  Francis  Bryan  and  sir  Thomas  Seymour's  chains  were  of 
especial  value  and  ttramige  feushion.  The  lord  admiral  had  also 
a  number  of  gentlemen  in  blue  velvet  and  crimson  satin^  and 
his  yeomen  in  damask  of  the  same  colours.  The  mariners  of 
his  ship  wore  satin  of  Bruges.  The  knrd  admiral  with  a  low 
obeisance  welcomed  the  royal  biide^  and  brought  her  into  Calais 
by  the  lantern-gate^  where  the  shipslay  in  the  haven  gamiahed 
with  their  banners^  pensils,  and  flags,  pleasant  to  behold ;  and 
at  her  entry  was  shot  such  a  peal  of  guns,  that  all  her  retinue 
were  astonished.''  The  town  of  Calais  echoed  the  royal  salute 
with  a  peal  of  ordnance  along  the  coast  ^' When  she  entered 
the  lantem-gate,  she  staid  to  view  the  king's  ships  called  the 
LycMi  and  the  Sweqpstakes,  which  were  decked  with  one  hun- 
dred banners  of  silk  and  gold^  wherein  were  two  master-gun- 
ners^ mariners^  and  thirty-one  trumpets^  and  a  double  drum^ 
that  was  never  seen  in  England  before;  and  so  her  grace  en- 
tered into  Calais^  at  whose  entering  there  was  150  rounds  of 
ordnance  let  out  of  the  said  ships,  which  made  such  a  smoke, 
that  not  one  of  her  train  could  see  the  other.  The  soldiers  in 
the  king's  livery  of  the  retinue  of  Calais,  the  mayor  of  Calais 
with  his  brethren,  with  the  commons  of  Calais,  the  merchants 
of  the  king's  staple,  stood  in  order,  forming  a  line  through 
which  she  passed  to  her  lodgings ;  and  so  the  mayor  and  his 
bre^luren  came  to  her  lodging,  and  gave  her  fifty  sovereigns  <£ 
gold,  and  the  mayor  of  the  stiq[)le  gave  her  sixty  sovereigns  of 
gold ;'  and  on  the  morrow  after,  she  had  a  cannon  shot,  joust- 
ing, and  all  other  royalty  that  could  be  devised  m  the  king's 
garrison-royal,  and  kept  open  household  there  during  the  time 
that  she  did  there  remain,  which  was  twenty  days,  and  had 
daily  the  best  pastimes  that  could  be  devised/' 

As  the  king  had  been  a  widower  nearly  three  years,  the  an- 
ticipation of  a  new  queen  excited  a  great  sensation  in  the  court, 
and  all  the  place-hunters  were  on  the  alert  to  obtain  prefer- 
ment, either  for  themselves  or  their  relations,  in  the  household 

'  MS.  Journey  of  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves,  in  State-Paper  office.  Hall  rays  that 
the  merchants  i^  the  staple  presented  her  with  one  hundred  marks  of  gold,  in  a 
rich  pnne,  which  she  gratefblly  accepted. 
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of  the  royal  bride.  Anne  Basset^  daughter  of  the  viscountess 
Idsle^  having  been  maid  of  honour  to  queen  Jane  Seymour^ 
writes  to  her  moth^  in  high  spirits^  being  certain  of  retaining 
her  post  when  the  new  queen  should  arriye.  ^*  Howbeit/^  she 
says^  **  I  trust  to  Ood  that  we  shall  have  a  mistress  shortly; 
and  then  I  trust  I  shall  see  you  here  when  she  comes  over, 
which  I  hope  to  God  will  not  be  long/'  Lady  Lisle  was  very 
desirous  to  obtain  a  similar  appointment  for  her  daughter 
Katharine^  and  not  content  with  moving  h^  influential  friends 
at  court  with  letters  and  presents  to  further  her  suit^  she  en- 
deavoured to  propitiate  bluff  king  Hal  himself  by  an  offering 
of  sweetmeats.  This  gift  consisted  of  quince-marmalade  and 
damson-cheese^  (better  suited^  one  would  think^  to  the  tastes 
of  his  baby  boy  of  three  years  old,)  was  presented  by  the  fiEur 
hand  of  the  graceful  maid  of  honour  Anne  Basset^  and  proved 
so  acceptable  to  the  royal  epicure,  that  he  craved  for  more, — 
ay,  and  that  soon.    The  young  lady  says, — 

«  Madam, 
«The  kii^  doth  so  well  like  the  oomniTes  yoa  sent  him  last,  that  his  g^raoo 
oommanded  me  to  write  imto  yoa  for  more  of  the  oodiniac  [qoince-marmalade] 
of  the  dearest  making,  and  of  the  oonserve  of  damascenes ;  and  this  as  soon  as 
may  he."* 

This  letter  is  dated  from  York-place,  (afterwards  Whitehall,) 
where  the  court  was  then  sojourning,  the  Monday  before  Christ- 
mas-day, the  very  time  when  lady  Lisle,  as  the  wife  of  the 
constable  (A  Calais,' was  doing  the  honours  of  the  government 
house  to  the  royal  bride  elect,  and  therefore  enjoyed  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  recommending  her  daughters  personally  to 
their  future  queen.  Anne,  having  rashly  filled  every  appoint- 
ment in  her  household,  save  those  offices  which  the  king  had 
imperatively  reserved  for  the  great  ladies  of  the  court,  his  nieces 
and  near  relations,  with  her  own  countrywomen,  of  whom  she 
was  bringing  a  numerous  and  unwelcome  importation,  could 
not  appoint  any  new  English  maids  of  honour  at  that  juncture. 
Notwithstanding  this  unpopular  arrangement,  her  deportment 

^  Wood's  Letters,  from  the  Lisle  Papers  in  the  State-Paper  office, 
s  Arthur  Flantagenet,  viscomit  Lisle,  was  an  illegitimate  brother  of  king 
Henry's  grandmother,  Elizabeth  of  York,  being  the  natural  son  of  Edward  IV. 
by  lady  Elizabeth  Lncy.    The  Bassets  were  his  lady's  nmnerons  and  needy 
fiunily  by  her  fint  husband. 
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was  such  as  to  give  general  satisfiEustion  to  the  English  who 
waited  upon  her  during  her  protracted  stay  at  Calais.  That 
lady  lisle  herself  had  made  a  very  pleasant  report  of  Anne^s 
manners  and  disposition  to  her  daughter  Anne  Basset^  is  ap- 
parent from  the  f(dlowing  comment  in  the  young  lady^s  reply : 

**  I  humbly  thank  yoor  ladyship  of  the  news  yoa  write  me  of  her  gnoe,  that 
she  is  so  good  and  gentle  to  serve  and  please.  It  shall  be  no  little  rgoioement 
to  ns  her  grace's  servants  here  that  shall  attend  daily  upon  her,  and  roost  comfort 
to  the  king's  mijesty,  whose  highness  is  not  a  little  desirons  to  have  her  grace 
here."» 

Henry  beguiled  the  days  of  suspense  while  impatiently  await- 
ing the  advent  of  his  long-expected  bride^  by  the  executions 
of  the  venerable  abbot  of  Glastonbury^  the  abbot  of  Tendring, 
and  two  others/ — ^aa  ominous  preparation  for  the  reception  of 
a  consort^  whose  religious  opinions  differed  so  materially  from 
his  own.  Aone  was  detained  by  the  perversity  of  winds  and 
waves  so  long,  that  she  kept  her  Christmas  festival  perforce  at 
Calais.  On  the  27th,  being  St.  John^s-day,  the  weather  changed: 
about  noon  she  embarked  with  her  train,  and,  attended  by  a 
royal  convoy  of  fifty  ships,  sailed  with  a  prosperous  wind,  and 
had  so  quick  a  passage,  that  she  landed  at  Deal  the  same  day 
at  five  o'clock.  She  was  honourably  received  by  sir  Thomas 
Cheyney,  lord  warden  of  the  port,  and  proceeded  immediately 
to  a  castle  newly  built,  supposed  to  be  Walmer-castle,  where 
she  changed  her  dress,  and  remained  till  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  Suffolk  and  the  bishop  of  Chichester,  with  a  great  company 
of  knights,  esquires,  and  the  flower  of  the  ladies  of  Kent,  came 
to  welcome  her  to  England;  by  them  she  was  conducted  to 
Dover-castle,  and  there  she  rested  till  the  Monday,'  which  was 
a  wintry  and  inclement  day.  But  notwithstanding  the  storm 
that  raged  abroad,  she  obeyed  the  instructions  that  had  been 
issued  for  the  manner  and  order  of  her  journey,  and  commenced 
her  progress  to  Canterbmry.  On  Barham-downs  she  was  met 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbmry,  the  bishops  of  Ely,  St.  Asaph, 
St.  David's,  and  Dover,  and  a  great  company  of  gentlemen,  who 
attended  her  to  St.  Augustine's  without  Canterbury,  where 
she  lodged  that  night,  and  on  the  30th  she  came  to  Sitting- 

*  Wood's  Letters  of  lUastrious  Ladies. 
-  Marillac's  Despatches.     Lingard.  *  Hall,  p.  883. 
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bourne^  where  she  slept.  The  next  day,  which  was  New-year's 
even,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  lord  Dacre  of  the  south,  the 
lord  Mountjoy,  and  a  great  company  of  knights  and  esquires 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  with  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
all  dad  in  coats  of  yelvet,  with  chains  of  gold,  met  her  at 
Reynham,  and  having  made  their  devoir,  conducted  her  to 
Rochester,  where  she  remained  in  the  bishop's  palace  all 
New-year's  day.* 

Henry,  who  "  sore  desired  to  see  her  grace,''  told  Cromwell 
"  that  he  intended  to  visit  her  privily  on  the  morrow,  to  nourish 
love/"  Accordingly,  he,  with  eight  gentlemen  of  his  privy- 
chamber,  all  dressed  alike  in  coats  of  marble-colour,  (some 
sort  of  grey,)  rode  to  Rochester  incognito,  expecting,  no  doubt, 
that  his  highly  praised  German  bride  would  rival  both  the 
bright-eyed  Boleyn  and  the  &ir  Seymour,  and  fondly  thought 
to  commence  a  year  of  love  and  joy  by  stealing  a  look  at  her 
beauty.  On  his  arrival,  he  despatched  sir  Anthony  Browne, 
his  master  of  the  horse,  to  inform  Anne  that  "  he  had  brought 
her  a  New-year's  gift,  if  she  would  please  to  receive  it."  The 
knight  afterwards  declared,  '^  that  he  was  struck  with  conster« 
nation  when  he  was  shown  the  queen,  and  was  never  so  much 
dismayed  in  his  life  as  to  see  a  lady  so  far  unlike  what  had 
been  represented."'  He  had,  however,  the  discretion  to  con- 
ceal his  impression,  well  knowing  how  greatly  opinions  vary 
as  to  beauty,  and  left  the  king  to  judge  for  himself.  When 
Henry,  whose  impatience  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  entered 
the  presence  of  his  betrothed,  a  glance  sufficed  to  destroy  the 
enchantment  which  Holbein's  pencd  had  created :  the  goods 
were  not  equal  to  pattern,  and  he  considered  himself  an  injured 
man.  He  recoiled  in  bitter  disappointment,  and  lord  Russell, 
who  was  present,  testified  *^  that  he  never  saw  his  highness  so 
marvellously  astonished  and  abashed  as  on  that  occasion."^ 

It  is  possible,  that  Anne  was  not  a  whit  more  charmed  with 
Henry's  appearance  and  deportment  than  he  was  with  hers, 
especially  as  the  burly  tyrant  was  not  in  the  most  gracious  of 
moods.     But,  although  somewhat  taken  by  surprise  at  the 

'  Han,  p.  833.  «  CpomweIl*8  letter.— See  Bnrnet,  vol.  i.  p.  182. 

*8trype.    Tytler.     Loeely  MS.  *  Tytler.     Lingard.     Loeely  MS. 
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abrupt  CDtranoe  of  the  formidable  spouse  to  whom  she  had 
been  consigned  by  the  will  of  her  country^  she  sank  upon  her 
knees  at  his  approach^  and  did  h^  best  to  offer  him  a  loving 
greeting.^  Evilly  as  Henry  was  disposed  towards  the  luckless 
princess^  he  was  touched  with  the  meekness  and  deep  humility 
of  her  behaviour.  He  did  violence  to  his  feelings  so  far  as 
to  raise  her  up  with  some  show  of  civility.  HaU  says^  "  He 
welcomed  her  with  gracious  words^  and  gently  took  her  up^ 
and  kissed  her/'  The  same  chronicler  adds^  '^  that  the  king 
remained  with  her  all  the  afternoon^  communing  and  devising 
with  her,  and  supped  with  her  in  the  evening/'  From  the 
evidences  in  Strype's  Memorials,  we  learn  that  the  interview 
only  lasted  a  few  minutes,  and  that  scarcely  twenty  words 
were  exchanged.  Anne's  mother-tongue,  the  G^erman  of  the 
Rhine,  feuniharly  called  "  high  Dutch,''  was  so  displeasing  to 
Henry's  musical  ears,  that  he  would  not  make  any  attempts 
to  converse  with  her  by  means  of  an  interpreter ;  yet  he  was 
previously  aware  that  '^  his  wife  could  speak  no  English,  he  no 
Dutch."  The  moment  he  quitted  her  presence,  he  sent  for  the 
lords  who  had  brought  her  over,  and  mdignantly  addressed  the 
following  queries  to  the  lord  admiral :  ^*  How  like  you  this 
woman  ?  Do  you  think  her  so  personable,  fair,  and  beautiful 
as  report  hath  been  made  unto  me  ?  I  pray  you  tdl  me  true." 
The  admiral  evasively  rejoined,  "  I  take  her  not  for  /air,  but 
to  be  of  a  brown  compleidon." — "  Alas ! "  said  the  king, 
''  whom  shall  men  trust  ?  I  promise  you  I  see  no  such  thing 
as  hath  been  shown  me  of  her  by  pictures  or  report.  I  am 
ashamed  that  men  have  praised  her  as  they  have  done,  and  I 
love  her  not."* 

The  New-year's  gift  which  he  had  provided  for  Anne,  was 
a  partlet  of  sable  skins  to  wear  about  her  neck,  and  a  muffly 
ftirred ;  that  is  to  say,  a  muff  and  tippet  of  rich  sables.'  This 
he  had  intended  to  present  with  Ins  own  hand  to  her,  but  not 
considering  her  handsome  enough  to  be  entitled  to  sudi  an 

>  This  memorable  interview  is  thus  notioed  in  the  oonfcemporaryreooird  of  queen 
Anne's  journey:  "On  the  New-year's  day  her  grace  tarried  at  Rochester,  on 
which  day  the  king's  highness,  oioly  with  oertiun  of  his  privy-chambory  came  to 
her  and  banqueted  with  her,  and  after  departed  to  Greenwich  again." — ^Un- 
published MSS.  in  State-Paper  office. 

^  Stowe's  Annals,  by  Howes,  p.  834.         *  Strype.    Lingard.    Losely  MS. 
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honour^  he  sent  it  to  her  the  foDowing  morning  by  air  Anthony 
Browne,  with  as  cold  a  message  as  might  be.'  He  made 
bitter  complaints  of  his  hard  &te  to  lord  Russell,  sir  Anthony 
Browne,  and  sir  Anthony  Denny.'  The  latter  gentleman 
told  his  sovereign,  *^  that  persons  of  humble  station  had  this 
great  adrantage  over  princes ;  that  they  might  go  and  choose 
their  own  wives,  while  great  princes  must  take  such  as  were 
brought  them.'^  This  observation  affcnrded  no  consolation  to 
the  dainty  monarch,  who  had  been  so  pertinaciously  desirous 
of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  the  beauties  of  France  who  were 
proposed  to  his  consideration.  He  returned  to  Greenwich 
very  melancholy,  and  when  he  saw  Cromwell,  gave  vent  to  a 
torrent  of  vituperation  against  those  who  had  provided  him 
with  so  unsuitable  a  consort,  whom,  with  his  characteristic 
brutality,  he  likened  to  a  '^  great  Flanders  mare.''  Cromwell 
endeavoured  to  shift  the  blame  from  himself  to  the  admiral, 
Fitzwilham  earl  of  Southampton,  for  whom  he  had  no  great 
kindness,  by  saying,  ^'that  when  that  nobleman  found  the 
princess  so  different  from  the  pictures  and  reports  which  had 
been  made  of  her^  he  ought  to  have  detained  her  at  Calais  till 
he  had  given  the  king  notice  that  she  was  not  so  handsome 
as  had  been  represented.''  The  admiral  replied  bluntly,  ''that 
he  was  not  invested  with  any  such  authority :  his  commission 
was  to  bring  her  to  En^and,  and  he  had  obeyed  his  orders." 
Cromwell  retorted  upon  him,  ''that  he  had  spoken  in  Ids 
letters  of  the  lady's  beauty  in  terms  of  commendation,  which 
had  misled  his  highness  and  his  coundL"  The  admiral,  how- 
ever,  represented,  "  that  as  the  princess  was  generally  reported 
icft  a  beauty,  he  had  only  repeated  the  opinions  of  others ;  f<»r 
which  no  one  ought  reasonably  to  blame  him,  especially  as  he 
supposed  she  would  be  his  queen.'" 

This  very  original  altercation  was  interrupted  by  the  peremp- 
tory demand  of  the  king,  "  that  some  means  should  be  found 
for  preventing  the  necessity  of  his  completing  lus  engagement." 
A  council  was  summoned  in  all  haste,  at  which  the  pre- 
contract of  the  lady  with  Francis  of  Lorraine  was  objected 

^  Strype's  MemoriaLs,  voL  L  p.  807. 

*  Herbert.    Bamet.    Rapn.    Gnthrie. 

*  Burnef  s  Hist  Beibrmation,  toL  L  p.  260.    Quthrie. 
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by  Henry's  ministers  as  a  l^al  impediment  to  her  union  with 
the  king.'  Anne^  who  had  advanced  as  £Bur  as  Dartford,  (with 
a  heavy  heart  no  doubt^)  was  delayed  in  her  progress^  while 
Oshger  and  Hostoden^  her  brother's  ambassadors,  by  whom 
she  had  been  attended  to  England,  were  summoned  to  pro- 
duce docum^itary  evidence  that  the  contract  was  dissolved. 
They  had  no  l^al  proo&  to  show,  but  declared  that  the  en- 
gagement between  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves  and  the  marquess 
of  Lorraine  had  been  merely  a  conditional  agre^nent  between 
the  parents  of  the  parties  when  both  in  their  minority;  and 
that  in  the  year  1685  it  had  been  formally  annulled.  This 
they  said  was  roistered  in  the  chancery  of  Cleves,  from  which 
they  promised  to  produce  an  authentic  extract  within  three 
months.'  Such  of  the  council  as  were  willing  to  humour 
the  king  in  his  wish  of  being  released  from  his  engagement 
to  Anne,  replied,  ^'that  this  was  not  enough,  as  an  illegal 
marriage  might  endanger  the  succession  'P  but  Cranmer  and 
the  bishop  of  Durham  were  of  opinion  that  no  just  impedi- 
ment to  the  marriage  existed.'  Cromwell  also  represented  to 
the  king  the  impolicy  of  embroiling  himself  with  the  princes 
of  the  Smalcaldic  league  in  such  forcible  terms,  that  Henry  at 
length  passionately  exclaimed,  '^  Is  there,  then,  no  remedy,  but 
that  I  must  needs  put  my  neck  into  the  yoke  V^^  Having,  in 
these  gracious  wcMs,  signified  his  intention  of  proceeding  to 
the  solemnization  of  his  nuptials  with  the  insulted  lady,  who 
awaited  the  notification  of  his  pleasure  at  Dartford,  he  ordered 
the  most  splendid  preparations  to  be  made  for  his  marriage. 

"Wednesday  last,'*  says  MariUac,'  "it  was  notified  by  a 
horseman,  who  made  a  public  outcry  in  London,  that  all  who 
loved  their  lord  the  king  should  proceed  to  GreemuAgs  on  the 
morrow,  to  meet  and  make  their  devoir  to  my  lady  Anne  of 
Cleves,  who  would  shortly  be  their  queen.''  If  the  sight- 
loving  mania  of  the  good  people  of  London  in  the  days  of 
that  king  of  pageants  and  processions,  Henry  VIII.,  any  way 
resembled  what  it  is  now,  we  may  imagine  the  alacrity  with 
which  the   royal  requisition  was  obeyed  by  the  thousands 

^  Burnet.    Rapin.    Strype.     Gntfarie.    lingarcL  '  Hud. 

*  Burnet  ^  Lmgard.    Herbert    Lote^  MSS. 

•  I%dche8  de  Marilliic;  Bibliotb^ue  da  BoL 
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and  tens  of  thooflands  who  poured  in  an  eager  animated 
stream  towards  the  courtly  bowers  of  Greenwich^  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  reception  oi  Henry's  fourth  bride. 
MariUac  records^  that  ^^He  and  the  ambassador  of  the 
emperor  were  both  invited  to  attend^  in  order  to  render 
the  ceremonial  the  more  honourable ;  and  when  they  arriyed 
at  Greenwich,  they  found  fiye  or  ax  thousand  horsemen 
assembled  to  form  the  procession^  among  whom,  for  so  the 
king  had  directed,  there  waa  a  marvellous  silence,  without 
either  noise  or  oonfiision/' 

Hall  gives  the  following  goi^eous  details  of  the  first  public 
state-interview  between  Heniy  and  his  Flemish  bride.  '^  On 
the  3rd  day  of  January,  being  Saturday,  on  the  fSedr  plain  of 
Blackheath,  at  the  foot  of  Shooter's-Hill,  was  pitched  a  rich 
tent  of  doth  of  gold,  and  divers  other  tents  and  pavilions,  in 
which  were  made  fires,  with  perfumes,  for  her  grace  and  her 
ladies,'^  an  arrangement  which  the  coldness  of  the  season  and 
the  bleak  situation  of  the  station  rendered  necessary.  "  From 
the  tents  to  the  park  gate  at  Greenwich  all  the  furze  and 
bushes  were  cut  down,  and  an  ample  space  deared  for  the 
view  of  all  spectators.  Next  the  park  pales,  on  the  east  side 
stood  the  merchants  of  the  Sted-yard,  and  on  the  west  side 
stood  the  merchants  of  G^noa,  Florence,  Venice,  and  Spam, 
in  coats  of  vdvet.  On  both  sides  the  way  stood  the  mer- 
chants of  the  dty  of  London,  and  the  aldermen  and  council 
of  the  said  dty,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
which  were  mixed  with  the  esquires.  Next  the  tents  were 
knights,  and  fifty  gentlemen  pensioners  in  velvet,  with  chains 
of  gold ;  behind  the  gentlemen  stood  the  serving  men,  wdl 
horsed  and  apparelled,  that  whosoever  viewed  them  well 
mi^t  say  that  they,  for  tall  and  comdy  personages,  and 
dean  of  limb  and  body,  were  able  to  give  the  greatest  prince 
in  Christendom  a  mortal  breakfast,  if  he  were  the  king's 
enemy.  The  gentlemen  pertaining  to  the  lord  chancellor, 
lord  privy-seal,  lord  admiral,  and  other  nobles,  beside  their 
costly  Uveries,  wore  chains  of  gold.  These,  to  the  number  of 
upwards  of  twelve  hundred,  were  ranged  in  a  double  file  from 
the  park  gates  to  the  cross  upon  the  heath,  and  there  awaited 
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the  retom  of  the  king  vnik  her  grace.  About  twelve  o'clock 
her  grace,  with  all  the  company  that  were  of  her  own  nation, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundied  horse,  accompanied  by  the 
dokes  of  N(Mfolk  and  Sufiblk,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbmy, 
with  the  other  bishops,  lords,  and  knights  who  had  conducted 
her  from  France,  came  down  from  Shooter's-Hill  towards  the 
tents,  and  a  good  space  from  the  tents  she  was  met  by  the 
earl  of  Rutland,  her  lord  chamberlain,  sir  Thomas  Denny,  her 
diancellor,  with  all  her  otlier  officers  of  state  and  councillors.^' 
Then  Dr.  Kaye,  her  almoner,  presented  to  her,  on  the  king's 
behalf,  all  the  officers  and  servants  of  her  household,  and 
addressed  her  in  an  eloquent  Latin  oration,  of  which  the  un- 
kamed  princess  understood  not  a  word;  but  it  was  answered 
with  all  due  solemnity  in  her  name  by  her  brother's  secretary, 
who  acted  as  her  interpreter.  ''Then  the  king's  nieces,  the 
lady  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and 
tiie  maiehioness  of  Dorset,^  daughter  to  the  queen  of  France, 
with  the  duchess  of  Bichmond,'  and  the  countesses  of  Rutland 
and  Hertford,  and  other  ladks,  to  the  number  of  sixty-five, 
saluted  and  welcomed  her  grace."  Anne  alighted  frcnn  liie 
chariot  in  which  she  had  performed  her  long  journey,  and  with 
most  goodly  manner  and  loving  countenance  returned  tlianks, 
and  kissed  them  all ;  her  officers  and  councillors  kissed  her 
hand,  after  which  she,  with  all  the  ladies,  entered  the  tents  and 
warmed  themselyes.' 

MariUac,  who  made  one  of  the  royal  cavalcade,  says,  ''  The 
king  met  them  all  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  [meaning 
Shooter's-Hill,]  attended  by  five  or  six  thousand  horsemen, 
partly  of  his  household,  and  partly  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  besides  those  summoned  from  the  dty  of  London, 
who  always  assist  at  these  English  triumphs,  wearing  massy 
diains  of  gold."  The  ambassador  does  not  give  a  flattering 
description  of  Anne,  who,  probably  fi^m  the  coldness  of  the 
day,  and  the  painful  frame  of  mind  in  which  she  must  have 
been  thrown  by  Henry's  demurs,  did  not  appear  to  advantage. 
"  From  what  one  may  judge,"  he  says,  "  she  is  about  thirty 

^  Frances  Brandon,  mother  of  lady  Jane  Gray. 
*  Widow  of  Henry*8  iDeghiniate  aon.        *  HaU's  Chronicle^  reprint,  p.  884. 
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yean  old,  [ahe  was  but  tweaity-foar].  She  is  tall  of  stature, 
pitted  with  the  small-pox,  and  has  little  beauty.  Her  ooimte- 
nanoe  is  firm  and  determined/^'  The  drcmnstanoe  of  her 
being  marked  with  the  small-pox  explains  the  mystery  of  why 
Holbein's  portrait  pleased  the  king  so  much  better  than  the 
originaL  No  artist  copies  the  cruel  traces  of  that  malady  in 
a  lady's  fiice;  therefore  the  picture  was  flattered,  even  if  the 
features  were  feithfully  delineated.  ''The  said  lady,''  pro- 
ceeds Marillac,  ''  has  brought  with  her  from  her  brother's 
country,  for  her  companions,  twelve  or  fifteen  damsels,'  who 
are  even  inferior  in  beauty  to  their  mistress,  and  are,  more- 
over, dressed  after  a  feshion  so  heavy  and  tasteless,  that  it 
would  make  them  appear  firightful,  even  if  they  were  belles/' 
Anne  bdng  also  dressed  after  the  mode  of  her  own  country, 
which,  fipom  the  evidence  of  her  portrait,  was  tasteless  as  the  cos- 
tume of  her  maids  of  honour,  the  whole  party  must  have  ap- 
peared somewhat  outlandish.  A  Frenchman,  however,  is  always 
hypercritical  on  such  points.  How  much  opinions  differ  on 
matters  of  the  kind  our  readers  will  presently  see  from  the  glow- 
ing details  which  Anne's  staunch  admirer,  Hall,  has  given  of  her 
dress  and  appearance  on  this  occasion.  ''  When  the  king  knew 
that  she  was  arrived  in  her  tent,  he  with  all  diligence  set  out 
through  the  park.  First  came  the  king's  trumpeter,  then  the 
king's  officers  of  his  council ;  after  them  the  gentlemen  of  tie 
king's  privy-chamber,  some  apparelled  in  coats  of  velvet  em- 
broidered, others  had  their  coats  guarded  with  chains  of  gold^ 
very  rich  to  behold;  these  were  well  mounted  and  trapped. 
After  them  came  the  barons,  the  youngest  first ;  and  so  At 
William  HoUys,  the  lord  mayor,  rode  with  the  lord  Parr,^ 
being  youngest  baron.  Then  followed  the  bishops,  apparelled 
m  black  satin;  after  them  the  earls;  then  duke  Philip  of 
Bavaria,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  (who  was  the  suitor  of 

1  MariUac's  Defpatches. 
'  The  names  of  the  prindpal  persons  of  cUstinction  by  whom  Anne  of  Cleves 
was  attended  firom  her  own  coontry  to  England,  together  with  a  few  other  particu- 
lan  of  ceremonial  preparatory  to  her  arri^  may  be  seen  in  a  cnrioos  document 
in  the  Harkian  and  Cottonian  MSS.,  eniatled  "Beoeption  of  the  Lady  Anna  of 
Oleves  at  Calais,"  edited  by  John  Qongh  Nichols,  esq.,  f^.a.  Printed  with  the 
Chronicle  of  Calais  by  the  Camden  Sodety. 

'  Katharine  Fftrr's  ande. 
VOL.  III.  U 
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the  princess  Mary^)  richly  apparelled^  with  the  Hvery  of  the 
Toison  or  Oolden  Fleece  aboat  his  neck ;  then  the  ambassadors 
of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  the  lord  chancellor,  with 
the  other  great  state-officers,  and  Garter  king-at-arms.   These 
lords,  were,  for  the  most  part,  arrayed  in  purple  velvet,  and 
the  marquess  of  Dorset,  in  the  same  Uvery,  bore  the  king's 
sword  of  state.     After  him,  but  at  a  good  distance,  came  the 
king,  mounted  on  a  goodly  courser,  trapped  in  ridi  cloth  of 
gold,  traversed  all  over,  lattice-wise,  with  gold  embroideiy, 
pearled  on  eveiy  side  of  the  embroidery:  the  buckles  and 
pendants  were  all  of  fine  gold.'     The  king  was  apparelled  in 
a  coat  of  purple  velvet,  made  somewhat  like  a  firock,  all  over 
embroidered  with  flat  gold  of  damask,  with  small  lace  mixed 
between,  traverse-wise,  so  that  Uttle  of  the  ground  appeared ; 
about  which  garment  was  a  rich  guard,  very  curiously  em- 
broidered.    The  sleeves  and  breast  were  cut  and  lined  with 
doth  of  gold,  and  clasped  with  great  buttons  of  diamonds^ 
rubies,  and  orient  pearls ,-  his  sword  and  girdle  adorned  with 
stones  and  special  emeralds,  his  cap  garnished  with  stones, 
but  his  bonnet  was  so  rich  of  jewels,  that  few  men  could  value 
them.'*     The  royal  bridegroom  must  certainly  have  intended 
to  rival  the  king  of  diamonds  in  this  gorgeous  display.    "  Be- 
side all  this,'*  continues  Hall,  whose  loyal  raptures  increase 
with  every  additional  jewel  whidi  he  records  as  decorating 
bluff  king  Hal, — ^'beside  all  this,  he  wore  a  collar  of  sudi 
balas-rubles,  and  pearl,  that  few  men  ever  saw  the  like ;  and 
about  his  person  ran  ten  footmen,  richly  apparelled  in  gold- 
smiths' work.     And  notwithstanding  that  this  rich  apparel 
and  precious  jewels  were  pleasant  to  the  nobles  and  all  pre- 
sent to  behold,  yet  his  princely  countenance,  his  goodly  per- 
sonage and  royal  gesture,  so  &r  exceeded  all  other  creatures 
present,  that,  in  comparison  of  his  person,  all  his  rich  appard 
was  httle  esteemed.  After  him  followed  his  lord  chamberlain ; 
then  came  sir  Anthony  Browne,  master  of  his  horse,  a  goodly 
gentleman  of  comely  personage,  well  mounted  and  richly 
apparelled,  leading  the  king's  horse  of  estate  by  a  long  rein 
of  gold,  which  horse  was  trapped  in  manner  like  a  barb,  with 
*  HaU's  Chronidey  reprint^  p.  834. 
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crimson  velret  and  aatin^  all  over  embroidered  with  gold  after 
an  antique  fashion^  very  curiously  wrought.  Then  followed 
the  pages  of  honour^  in  coats  of  rich  tinsel  and  crimson  velvet 
paled^  riding  on  great  coursers^  all  trapped  in  crimson  velvet 
embroidered  with  new  devices  and  knots  of  gold,  which  were 
both  pleasant  and  comely  to  behold.  Then  followed  sir  An- 
thony Wingfield,  captain  of  the  guard ;  then  the  guard,  well 
mounted  and  in  rich  coats.  In  this  order  the  king  rode  to  the 
last  esii  of  the  rauk,  where  the  spears  and  pensioners  stood, 
and  there  every  person  that  came  with  the  king  placed  him- 
self  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  king  standing  in  the  midst. 
''  When  her  grace  was  advertised  of  the  king's  coming,  she 
issued  out  of  her  tent,  being  apparelled  in  arich  gown  of  doth 
of  gold  raised,  made  round,  without  any  train,  after  the  Dutch 
fiishion ;  and  on  her  head  a  caul,  and  over  that  a  round 
bonnet  or  cap,  set  full  of  orient  pearl,  of  very  proper  fashion ; 
and  before  that,  she  had  a  comet  of  black  velvet,  and  about 
her  neck  she  had  a  partlet  set  ftdl  of  rich  stone,  which  glis- 
tened all  the  field.  At  the  door  of  the  tent  she  mounted  on 
a  fiur  horse,  richly  trapped  with  goldsmiths^  work;  and  so 
were  her  footmen,  who  surrounded  her,  with  the  'black  lion*' 
embroidered,  and  on  the  shoulder  a  carbuncle  set  in  gold; 
and  so  she  marched  towards  the  king,  who,  perceiving  her 
approach,  came  forward  somewhat  beyond  the  cross  on  the 
heath,'  and  there  paused  a  Uttle  in  a  fair  place  till  she  came 
nearer.  Then  he  put  off  his  bonnet,  and  came  forward  to 
her,  and  with  most  loving  countenance  and  princely  behaviour 
saluted,  welcomed,  and  embraced  her,  to  the  great  rejoicing 
of  the  beholders ;  and  she  likewise,  not  forgetting  her  duty, 
with  most  amiable  aspect  and  womanly  behaviour,  received  his 
grace  with  many  sweet  words,  thanks,  and  great  praises  given 
him.  While  they  were  thus  communing,  the  pensioners  and 
guards  departed  to  fiirmsh  the  court  and  hall  at  Greenwich,'' 
that  is,  to  commence  forming  the  state  pageant  there  against 
the  arrival  ci  the  king  and  his  betrothed. 

*  The  armorud  bearing  of  Hamaolt. 
'  This  WM  ibe  antique  monnd  on  BIackheath»  onoe  a  Saxon  tamnlnfl,  now 
crowned  with  a  few  ftmited  fin.    Hie  crow  was  there  in  the  time  of  Charka  IL 

s2 
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Wlien  the  king  had  oonyened  a  little  with  the  lady  Ann^ 
which  must  have  been  hy  means  of  an  interpreter^  ''he  pat 
her  on  his  right  hand,  and  so  with  their  footmen  they  rode 
as  though  they  had  been  coupled  together*  Oh  V'  continues 
the  ennqptured  chronicler,  ''what  a  sight  was  this,  to  see  so 
goodly  a  prince  and  so  noUe  a  king  to  ride  with  so  fiiir  a 
lady,  of  so  goodly  a  stature  and  so  w(»nanly  a  countenance^ 
and,  in  especial,  of  so  good  qualities !  I  think  no  creature 
could  see  them  but  Ids  heart  rgoiced.''^  Few,  perhaps,  of 
the  spectators  of  this  brave  show  imagined  how  deceptive  a 
£Eurce  it  was ;  nor  does  Hall,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  all  he 
describes,  iqppear  to  have  been  in  the  slightest  degree  aware 
how  fidse  a  part  his  sovereign  was  acting,  or  how  hard  a  trial 
it  must  have  been  to  that  gaily  decorated  victim,  the  bride, 
to  smother  all  the  strolling  feehngs  of  female  pride  and 
delicacy,  to  assume  a  sweet  and  loving  demeanour  towards  the 
bloated  tyrant  by  whom  she  had  been  so  rudely  scorned  and 
depredated.  Certainly,  Anne  had  the  most  reasonable  cause 
for  dissatisfaction  of  the  two,  when  we  consider  that,  if  she 
were  not  quite  so  handsome  as  Holbein  had  represented  her, 
she  was  a  fine  young  woman  of  only  four-and-twenty,  who 
had  been  much  admired  in  her  own  country.  Henry  was 
more  than  double  her  age,  unwieldy  and  diseased  in  person, 
with  a  countenance  stamped  with  aU  the  traces  of  the  sensual 
and  cruel  passions  which  deformed  Ids  mind.  Thoughts  of 
the  broken  heart  of  his  first  queen,  the  bloody  scaffold  of  Ids 
second,  and  the  early  grave  of  his  third  consort,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  occur  appallingly  to  Ids  luckless  bride,  when  she  per- 
ceived that  she  was  already  despised  by  her  formidable  spouse. 
What  woman  but  would  have  shuddered  at  finding  herself  in 
Anne  of  Cleves'  predicament  ? 

Hall  thus  resumes  his  rich  narrative :  "  When  the  king  and 
the  lady  Anne  had  met,  and  both  their  companies  joined,  they 
returned  through  the  ranks  of  knights  and  squires  which  had 
remained  stationary.  First  came  her  trumpets,  twelve  in 
number  beside  two  kettle-drums,  on  horseback ;  next  followed 
the  king's  trumpets,  then  the  king's  coimcillors,  the  gentle- 
>  Hall's  ChroDicle,  reprint,  p.  835. 
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men  of  tlie  priTy-chamber ;  then  the  gentlemen  of  her  graoe'Q 
coontiy,  in  coats  of  velyet^  riding  on  great  horses;  after  them 
the  mayor  of  London,  in  crimson  velyet  Trith  a  rich  collar, 
coupled  with  the  yoimgest  baron;  then  all  the  barons^  followed 
by  the  bishops ;  then  the  earls,  with  whom  rode  the  earls  of 
Waldeck  and  Overstein,  Anne's  countrymen.  Then  came  the 
dukesy  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  duke  Philip  of  Ba- 
Yaria,  followed  by  the  ambassadors,  the  lard  privy-seal,  and 
the  lord  chancellor;  then  the  lord  marquess,  with  the  king's 
sword.  Next  followed  the  king  himself,  riding  with  his  fair 
lady;  behind  him  rode  sir  Anthony  Browne,  with  the  king's 
horse  of  estate ;  behind  her  rode  sir  John  Dudley,  master  of 
her  horse,  leading  her  spare  palfrey,  trapped  in  rich  tissue 
down  to  the  ground.  After  them  followed  the  lady  Margaret 
Douglas,  the  lady  marquess  Dorset,  the  duchesses  of  Richmond 
^nd  Suffolk,  the  countesses  of  Rutland  and  Hertford,  and  otiier 
countesses;  next  followed  her  grace's  chariot."^  This  circum- 
stance and  the  description  of  the  equipage  are  worthy  of 
attention  with  regard  to  the  costume  of  the  era.  ^^The 
chariot  was  well  carved  and  gilt,  with  the  arms  of  her  country 
curiously  wrought  and  covered  with  doth  of  gold:  all  the 
horses  were  trapped  with  black  velvet,  and  on  them  rode 
pages  of  honour  in  coats  of  velvet ;  in  the  chariot  rode  two 
ancient  ladies  of  her  country.  After  the  chariot  followed  six 
ladies  and  gentlewomen  of  her  country,  all  richly  apparelled 
with  caps  set  with  pearls  and  great  chains  of  divers  fashions^ 
after  the  custom  of  their  country,  and  with  them  rode  six  ladies 
of  England,  well  ^  beseen.'  Then  followed  another  chariot, 
gilt  and  furnished  as  the  other  was.  Th^i  came  ten  English 
ladies  weU  fqpparelled.  Next  them  another  chariot,  covered 
with  black  doth;  in  that  were  four  gentlewomen,  her  grace's 
chamberers :  thesa  followed  all  the  remnant  of  the  ladies,  gen- 
tlewomen, and  maidens,  in  great  number,  which  did  wear  that 
day  French  hoods.  After  them  came  Anne's  three  washer- 
women, launderers  as  they  are  called,  [we  should  never  have 
thought  of  their  having  a  place  in  the  procession,]  in  a  chariot 
all  covered  with  black ;  then  a  horse-litter,  of  doth  of  gold  of 
1  Han't  Chiomde. 
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crimson  velyet  paled,  [striped,]  with  horses  trapped  accordingly, 
which  was  a  present  from  die  king.  Last  of  all  came  the 
serving-men  of  her  train,  all  clothed  in  black,  mounted  cm 
great  Flemish  horses.' 

^^  In  this  order  they  rode  through  the  ranks  into  the  park, 
and  at  the  late  Friars'-wall'  all  men  alighted,  saye  the  king, 
the  two  masters  of  the  horse,  and  the  henchmen,  which  rode 
to  the  hall-door,  and  the  ladies  rode  to  the  court-gate.  As 
they  passed,  they  beheld  from  the  wharf  how  the  citizens  of 
London  were  rowing  up  and  down  on  the  Thames,  every  craft 
in  his  barge  garnished  with  banners,  flags,  streamers,  pensQs, 
and  targets,  some  painted  and  blazoned  with  the  king's  arms, 
some  with  those  of  her  grace,  and  some  with  the  arms  of  their 
craft  or  mystery.  Beside  the  barges  of  every  craft  or  dty 
company,  there  was  a  bai^  made  like  a  ship,  called  the  bache- 
lors' bark,  decked  with  pensils,  and  pennons  of  doth  of  gold, 
and  targets  in  great  number,  on  which  waited  a  foyst,  that 
shot  great  pieces  of  artillery.  In  every  bai^  were  divers  sorts 
of  instruments,  with  men  and  childr^i  singing  and  playing  in 
chorus  as  the  king  and  the  lady  passed  on  the  wharf,  which 
sight  and  noises  they  much  praised.'' 

A  splendid  scene  it  must  have  been,  that  goi^eous  caval- 
cade, extending  from  Blackheath,  through  the  park,  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  the  broad-bosomed  Thames  so  gaily  dight 
with  the  flags  and  gilded  barges  of  the  queen  of  merchant- 
dties,  and  all  the  aquatic  pageantry  which  wealth  and  loyalty 
could  devise  to  do  honour  to  the  sovereign's  bride.  But  to 
return  to  her  whose  advent  had  given  the  dtizens  of  London 
so  proud  a  holiday,  and  filled  the  leafless  bowers  of  Greenwidi 
with  unwonted  animation  at  that  wintry  season  of  the  year. 
''As  soon  as  she  and  the  king  had  alighted  from  their  horses 
in  the  inner  court,  the  king  lovingly  embraced  her,  and  bade 
her '  wdcometo  her  own;'  then  led  her  by  the  left  arm  through 
the  hall,  which  was  furnished  bdow  the  hearth  with  the  king's 
guard,  and  above  the  hearth  with  the  fifty  pendoners  with 

*  Hall's  Chronide,  836. 
'  Supposed  to  be  tbat  of  the  oonvent  of  the  Observant-frian  at  Greenwid^ 
whidi  was  ntnated  dose  to  the  palace. 
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their  battle-axes,  and  so  brought  her  up  to  her  priyy-chaikiber/ 
which  was  richly  prepared  for  her  reception/'  There  Henry, 
eager  to  be  released  from  the  irksome  part  of  playing  the 
loving  bridegroom  and  gracious  sovereign,  left  her,  and  retired 
to  give  vent  to  his  discontent  in  his  own.  He  was  attended 
by  his  anxious  premier  Cromwell,  to  whom  he  exclaimed, 
"  How  say  you,  my  lord;  is  it  not  as  I  told  you?  Say  what 
they  will^  she  is  nothing  fair.  Her  person  is  well  and  seemly, 
but  nothing  else/'  The  obsequious  minister  assented  to  the 
royal  opinion, — nay,  sware  '^  by  his  fEtith,  that  his  sovereign 
said  right  f  yet  ventured  to  observe,  by  way  of  commendation, 
"  that  he  thought  she  had  a  queenly  manner  withal/'  This 
Henry  frankly  allowed/  Cromwell  lamented  ^^that  his  grace 
was  no  better  content,"  as  weU  indeed  he  might,  since  his  own 
ruin  was  decreed  from  that  hour. 

Though  Henry  had  conmiitted  himself  by  his  pubUc  recep- 
tion of  the  lady,  he  commanded  Cromwdl  to  summon  the 
council^  and  devise  with  them  some  pretext  whereby  he  might 
excuse  himself  from  frdfilling  his  engagement  with  Anne. 
The  council  met,  and  Osliger  and  Hostoden,  the  envoys  of 
the  duke  of  Cleves,  just  after  aamsting  at  the  pompous 
ceremonial  of  the  king  of  England's  pubhc  welcome  of  their 
princess  as  his  bride  elect,  found  themselves  called  upon  a 
second  time  to  answer  to  a  formal  inquiry,  in  the  name  of 
that  prince,  if  the  said  lady  were  not  already  the  aflianced 
wife  of  another?  They  appeared  like  men  perplexed,  and 
deferred  their  repUes  till  the  next  day/ 

Meantime  the  crowd  of  spectators  and  the  inferior  actors 
in  the  state  pageant  dispersed,  for  which  Hall  tells  us  the 
signal  was  given  by  the  mighty  peal  of  guns  that  was  shot  from 
Greenwich  tower  when  the  king  and  queen  entered  the  court 
together.  Then  aU  the  horsemen  broke  th&r  ranks,  and  had 
leave  to  depart  to  London,  or  to  their  lodgings.    ^^  To  see  how 

1  HalFf  Chronicle,  886.  This  etiquette  of  the  ststions  of  the  royal  guard 
is  eorioiia.  The  hearth  waa  evidently  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  at  Greenwicb- 
palaoe. 

'  King  Henry^fl  depomtion  of  what  passed  between  himself  and  Cromwell  on 
the  sabject  of  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves. — Haynes*  State-Papen. 

'  Cromwell's  depositiou,  in  Bomet's  Hist  of  Befbrmatioiu 
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long  it  was  or  ever  the  horsemen  conld  pass,  and  how  late  it 
was  ere  the  footmen  coold  get  over  London-bridge/'  pursaes 
he, ''  I  assure  you  it  was  wondroos  to  behold.'' 

When  the  lord  chamberlain  inquired  of  the  kmg,  *^  What 
day  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  name  for  the  coronation 
of  the  queen?''—''  We  will  talk  of  that  when  I  have  made 
her  my  queen/'  was  the  cnninous  reply  of  the  moody  monarch/ 
The  next  morning,  Sunday,  Cromwell  came  by  the  private  way 
to  Henry's  private  chamber,  and  informed  him  that  the 
ambassadors  of  Cleves  treated  the  idea  of  the  pre-contract 
with  contempt,  and  had  ofifered  to  remain  in  prison  as  pledges 
for  the  arrival  of  the  revocation  of  the  qpousalia.  Henry  was 
mndi  annoyed  at  this  intelligence,  and  exclaimed,  ''  I  am  not 
well  handled;"'  adding,  ''if  it  were  not  that  she  is  come  so 
far  into  my  realm,  and  the  great  preparations  that  my  states 
and  people  have  made  for  her,  and  for  fear  of  making  a  rufSe 
in  the  world,  and  of  driving  her  brother  into  the  hands  of  the 
emperor  and  the  French  king,  who  are  now  together,  I  would 
not  now  many  her."  After  dinner,  on  the  same  Sunday, 
Henry  sent  for  all  Ins  council,  and  repeated  Ins  fitvourite  ex- 
pression, "  that  he  was  not  well  handled  about  the  contract 
with  tiie  prince  of  Lorraine,"  and  required  that  Anne  should 
make  a  solemn  protestation  that  she  was  firee  from  all  pre- 
contracts. This  she  did  in  the  presence  of  all  his  council  and 
notaries.  When  Henry  was  informed  by  Cromwell  that  the 
la^  had  made  the  above  protest  in  the  most  dear  and  positive 
terms,  he  repeated  his  first  ungracious  exclamation, "  Is  there, 
then,  none  other  remedy,  but  I  must  needs  against  my  will 
put  my  neck  into  the  yoke."  Cromwell  escaped  from  the 
royal  presence  as  quickly  as  he  could,  leaving  his  master  in 
what  he  poHtely  terms  "  a  study  or  pensiveness ;"'  in  other 
words,  an  access  of  sullen  ill-humour,  in  which  Heniy  remained 
till  the  Monday  morning,  when  he  declared  "  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  go  through  with  it,"  and  directed  that  the  nup- 
tials should  be  solemnized  on  the  following  day,  January  6th, 
being  the  Epiphany  or  feast  of  kings,  commonly  called  Twelfth- 
day,  and  set  about  preparing  himself  for  the  ceremonial.    Short 

^  Leti.  *  Cromwell's  letter :  Bnmet,  yoL  L  p.  183.  *  Ibid. 
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notice  this  {or  the  bride^  but  her  feeUngs  had  been  ontraged 
m  eveiy  posaiUe  wi^. 

Next  came  the  question,  Who  should  lead  her  to  the  altar? 
Two  noblonen  of  her  own  court,  the  earl  of  Orerstein  and  the 
grand-nmster  Hostoden,  had  come  to  England  with  her  ex- 
pressly for  that  purpose^  and  to  superintend  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  her  marriage.  Hemy  chose  to  associate  the  earl  of 
Essex  with  the  earl  of  Overstein  in  the  honour  of  leading  her. 
Then,  as  if  to  render  every  thing  as  inconyenient  as  possible  to 
the  princess,  he  fixed  tlie  early  hour  of  eight  in  the  morning 
for  the  solemnity.  The  eail  of  Essex  was  not  punctual  to  the 
time,  on  which  Henry  deputed  Cromwell  to  take  the  ofSce  of 
conducting  the  bride,  and  sent  him  to  her  chamber  for  that 
purpose;  but  before  Anne  was  ready,  Essex  arriyed.  However 
rekietant  the  royal  brid^room  was  to  Mfil  his  distastefol 
matrimonial  engagement,  be  made  his  personal  arrangements 
that  morning  with  much  greater  speed  tlian  the  bride,  and  had 
donned  his  wedding  garments  so  long  before  she  was  ready, 
that  he  thought  proper  to  exercise  his  conjugal  privflege  befoire- 
hand  by  grumbling  at  having  to  wait.  His  bridal  costume  is 
tbus  described  by  Hall :  ''  His  grace  was  appareQed  in  a  gown 
of  doth  of  gold,  raised  with  great  flowers  of  silver,  and  forred 
with  bladL  jennettes.  His  coat,  crimson  satin,  slashed  and 
embroidered,  and  clasped  with  great  diamonds,  and  a  rich 
CQDar  about  his  nec^.^'  In  this  array  he  entered  his  j»e- 
sence-chamber,  and  calling  Cromwdl  to  him,  said,  ''My  lord, 
if  it  were  not  to  satisfy  the  world  and  my  realm,  I  would  not 
do  what  I  must  do  this  day  for  any  earthly  thing.^'  Then 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  household  informed  him  the  queen 
was  ready.  On  which  he,  with  his  lords  and  officers  of  state, 
advanced  into  the  gallery  next  the  closets  and  there  paused, 
and,  with  some  expressions  of  displeasure  that  she  was  so  long 
in  coming,  sent  tiie  lords  to  fetch  the  queen. 

Hie  tardy  bride  had  ^ideavoured,  it  should  seem,  to  con- 
sole herself  for  Henry's  insulting  demurs  and  discourtesies  by 
taking  her  own  time,  and  making  a  very  elaborate  and  splendid 
toilette.  She  wasdressed  in  a  gown  of  rich  doth  of  gold,  em- 
^  Ciomweirf  letter,  Burnet 
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broideredTerjr  thickly  with  great  flowecs  of  laqp  orioital  pearis. 
It  was  made  roimd  and  withoot  a  traiiiy  afler  the  Diitc^ 
which,  it  Bpfmn,  wm  not  admired  in  England.  She  wore  her 
Imag  Inxiiriant  yellow  hair  flowing  down  her  ahonlders^  and  on 
her  head  a  coronal  of  gold  full  of  costly  gems  and  set  about 
with  sprigs  of  rosemary^  a  herb  of  grace  which  was  used  by 
maidens  both  at  weddings  and  funerals.*  About  her  neck  and 
"waist  she  wore  jewds  of  great  price.'  Thus  arrayed,  Anne  of 
Cleyes  came  forth  firom  her  closet  between  the  earl  of  Overstein 
and  the  earl  of  Essex,  and,  according  to  Hall,  ''with  most 
demure  countenance  and  sad  [composed]  behaviour  passed 
through  the  king's  chamber.^'  The  lords  went  before  her  in 
procession,  and  when  they  reached  the  gallery  where  the  king 
was,  she  greeted  him  with  three  low  obeisances  and  curtsies. 
Then  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Cranmer,  recdved  them, 
and  married  them  together.  The  earl  of  Overstein  gave 
Anne  away :  round  her  wedding-ring  waa  inscribed, 

e^tf  3n(tf  iKU  Wbul  to  ietpe.' 
A  more  appro[»iate  motto  could  scarcely  have  been  chosen  for 
a  wife  of  Heniy  YIII.  No  doubt  the  poor  queen  had  that 
prayer  vary  often  on  her  Ups.  When  the  nuptial  rites  were 
ended,  the  royal  pair  walked  hand  in  hand  into  the  king's 
doset^  and  there  heard  mass,  and  offered  their  tapers.  After 
mass  was  over,  they  took  wine  and  spices;*  then  the  king  de- 
parted to  Ins  chamber,  and  all  the  ladies  attended  the  queen 
to  her  chamber,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  walking  on  her  ri^ 
hand,  the  duke  of  Suffolk  on  her  left 

Brief  was  the  repose  that  was  allowed  her  there,  ere  she  was 
summoned  to  attend  another  mass;  for  we  find  that  ''the 
king,  in  a  gown  of  rich  tissne,  lined  with  crimson  velvet,  em- 
broidered, came  to  his  doset,  and  she,  in  the  same  dress  in 
which  she  was  married,  came  to  her  doset,  with  her  sergeant- 
of-arms  and  all  her  officers  before  her,  like  a  queen.  And 
the  king  and  she  went  openly  in  procession,  and  offered  and 
dined  together.  After  dinner,''  continues  our  authority,  "  the 
queen  changed  into  a  dress  made  like  a  man's  gown,  of  tissue, 
with  long  deeves,  girt  to  her,  and  furred  with  rich  sables.  Her 
^FotmmvenamoeiKeBa^BJjOBfiijlASQ.     ^HalL     *  Ibid.  p.  836.     ^Dnd. 
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deeves  were  very  costly.  On  her  head  she  wore  such 
a  cap  as  on  die  preceding  Saturday^  with  a  comet  of  lawn, 
which  cap  was  so  ridi  of  ponds  and  gems,  that  it  was  judged 
to  be  of  great  value.^  Her  ladies  and  geiilhwiai  woe  affft- 
reUed  very  richly,  after  her  fashion/'  which,  from  Marillac's 
report,  we  have  seen  was  not  the  most  becoming  in  the  world. 
They  were  all  decorated  with  rich  chains.  In  the  dress  just 
described,  our  Lutheran  queen  Anne  accompanied  her  lord  to 
even-song,  as  she  had  in  tiie  morning  to  ma8s>  and  afterwards 
supped  with  him.  ''After  supper  were  banquets,  masques, 
and  divers  disports,  till  the  time  came  that  it  pleased  the  king 
and  her  to  take  their  rest.'' 

Henry's  countenance  bore  a  more  portentous  aspect  cm  the 
morrow,  and  when  his  trembling  premier,  Cromwell,  entered 
his  presence  to  pay  his  duty,  he  received  him  with  a  frown, 
and  angrily  reproached  him  for  having  persuaded  him  to  a 
marriage  so  repugnant  to  his  taste.  Solemn  jousts  were, 
neverthdess,  kept  in  honour  of  the  royal  nuptials  on  the  Sun- 
day, which  much  pleased  the  foreigners.  ''  On  that  day,"  con- 
tinues Hall,  ''the  queen  was  appareUed,  after  the  Enghsh 
fiEuahion,  with  a  French  hood,  which  so  set  forth  her  beauty 
and  good  visage,  that  every  creature  rgoiced  to  behold  her." 
Not  a  word  does  the  courtier-like  chronicler  relate  of  the  king's 
ill-humour,  or  of  his  contempt  for  his  new  queen.  Another 
contemporary  historian,  who  is  evidently  an  admirer  of  Anne, 
quaintly  observes,  "  Wdl ;  it  pleased  his  highness  to  mishke 
her  grace,  but  to  me  she  always  appeared  a  brave  lady."  The 
only  allusion  Henry  was  ever  known  to  make  to  his  beautiful 
and  once-idolized  queen  Anne  Boleyn  after  her  murder,  was  in 
one  of  his  bursts  of  contempt  for  her  more  h(Hnely  namesake. 
The  Httle  princess  EUzabeth  having  made  suit  by  her  gover- 
ness to  be  allowed  to  come  and  pay  the  duty  of  a  daughter  to 
the  new  queen,  whom  she  had  the  most  ardent  desire  to  see, 
"Tell  her,"  was  the  reply,  "that  she  had  a  mother  so  diffe- 
rent from  this  woman,  that  she  ought  not  to  wish  to  see  her."' 
Elizabeth  addressed  a  very  pretty  letter  to  her  royal  step- 
mother to  excuse  her  absence. 

1  Hall,  p.  837.  <  Ibid. 
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The  reporlB  of  her  oontemponries  Ttaj  ao  gresHy  as  to  the 
personal  diaracteristics  of  this  qneen^  that  an  exact  description 
of  her  iq[ipearanoe^  firom  the  cnriginal  pencQ-sketch  among  the 
Hdbein  heads  in  her  majestj's  collection  at  Windsor,  ma7 
not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader.  Hie  sketch  was  probabl^ 
taken  after  her  arrival  in  England,  and,  though  unfinished^  it 
is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  art.  There  is  a  moral  and  intd-r 
lectual  beauty  in  the  expression  of  the  ftoe,  though  the  nose 
and  mouth  are  large  and  somewhat  coarse  in  their  formation* 
Her  forehead  is  lo&y,  e^qmnsive,  and  serene,  indicatiye  of  can* 
dour  and  talent.  The  eyes  large,  dark,  and  reflective.  They 
are  thicUy  firinged,  both  on  the  upper  and  lower  Uds,  with 
long  black  lashes.  Her  eyebrows  are  black,  and  finely  marked. 
Her  hair,  which  is  also  black,^  is  parted,  and  plainly  folded 
on  either  side  the  face  in  bands,  extending,  as  in  tiie  present 
&shion,  below  the  ears, — a  style  that  seems  peculiarly  suitable 
to  the  calm  and  dignified  composure  of  her  countenance.  No- 
thing, however,  can  be  more  unbecoming  than  her  diess, 
whidi  is  a  close-fitting  gown,  with  a  stiff  high  collar  Uke  a 
man's  coat,  and  tight  sleeves.  The  boddice  opens  a  little  in 
firont,  and  displays  a  chemisette,  drawn  up  to  Uie  tluroat  widi 
a  narrow  riband,  and  ornamented  on  one  side  with  a  broodh 
in  the  form  of  a  Katherine-whed,  placed  very  high.  She 
wears  a  large  Amaaonian-Iooking  hat,  turned  boldly  up  in 
firont,  not  in  the  Spanish  but  the  Dutch  fieushion,  decorated 
with  quaire-feuiUes  of  gems.  Such  a  head-dress  would  have 
been  tiying  even  to  a  soft  and  feminine  style  of  beauty,  but 
the  effect  on  the  large,  decided  features  of  this  queen  is  very 
unfortunate.  Anne  of  Cleves  appears  to  have  had  tiie  most 
spl^idid  wardrobe  of  all  Henry's  queens,  but  the  worst  taste 
in  dress. 

Anne  was  conducted,  on  the  4th  of  February,  by  the  king 
and  his  ministers  by  water  to  the  palace  of  Westminster, 
which  had  been  magnificently  prepared  for  her  reception.  Thqr 
were  attended  on  their  voyage  up  the  Thames  by  many  peers 

^  Hall,  we  have  seen,  describes  hesr  with  yellow  tresses,  which  were  oertainlj 
fUse  hair,  and  must  have  been  singularly  unbecoming  to  a  bnmette.  All  hi 
portraits  reprsMnt  her,  not  only  with  black  hair,  bat  with  yery  black  eyes. 
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and  prdates  in  state  barges^  gaily  emblasoned  and  adorned. 
The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  in  their  scarlet  robes^  gave 
attendance;^  also  with  twelve  of  the  principal  city  companies^ 
ba  bai^es^  garnished  with  pemions,  bamiers^  and  targets,  with 
dch  awnings  and  bands  of  music  within^  which,  according  to 
the  chronicler,  ''was  bemg  replenished  with  minstrelsy/^  All 
the  way  np  the  river  the  sh^  saluted  the  royal  ba^  as  it 
passed,  and  a  mighty  peal  was  fired  from  the  great  Tower  guns 
in  goodly  order^  to  greet  and  wdcome  the  sovereign  and  his 
bride.* 

Henry  Vlll/s  whim  of  entwining  his  initials  with  those  of 
a  new  iriSd  is  apparent  even  during  the  ephemeral  queenship 
of  Anne  of  Cleves.  Several  medallions  are  still  remaining  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  chapd-royal  in  St.  James's-palace  with  the 
letters  H  A,  garnished  with  the  true-love  knots  which  Anne 
Bolqm  had  found  so  fidse  and  evanescent  when  he  invented 
that  device  to  testify  Ids  devotion  to  her.  The  date,  1540, 
within  these  medallions,  identifies  them  as  having  been  ena- 
melled during  the  brief  rpga  of  Anne  of  Cleves.  Similar 
medallions,  with  the  same  initials,  appear  in  the  tapestried 
chamber  at  St.  James's^  in  the  carving  over  the  chimney- 
piece. 

When  the  earl  of  Overstein,  and  other  nobles  and  ladies 
who  had  attended  Anne  to  England,  had  been  honooraUy 
feasted  and  entertained  by  Henry  and  his  magnates,  they 
received  handsome  presents,  both  in  money  and  platet,  and 
returned  to  Uieir  own  country.  The  earl  of  Waldeck,  and 
some  other  gentlemen  and  ladies,  with  the  Dutch  maids  of 
honour,  remained  with  her  till  she  became  better  acquainted 
with  the  Engtish  people  an4  language.  It  is  evident  that 
mistress  Lowe,  the  sage  gouvemante  of  the  Dutch  maids,  (as 
Anne's  Flemish  maids  were  styled,)  was  r^arded  by  the  Eng- 
lish courtiers  as  the  channel  through  which  all  places  and  pre- 
ferments in  the  household  of  the  new  queen  were  to  flow.  The 
countess  of  Rutland,  to  whom  that  pains-taking  matron,  lady 
Idsle,  sent  the  noble  present  of  a  pipe  of  Gascon  wine  and 
two  barrels  of  herrings,  to  purchase  her  good  ofSces  in  obtain- 
>  Han,  p.  8S7.  *  Ibid. 
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ing  her  daughter  Katharine  Basset's  appointment  as  a  maid 

of  honour  to  the  queen^  giyes  her  the  following  hints : — 

"  And  whereas  yon  be  yery  denroos  to  have  your  daughter,  mistreBs  Basset^  to 
be  one  of  the  queen's  grace's  maids,  and  that  yon  would  that  I  should  move  her 
grace  in  that  behalf;  these  shall  be  to  let  your  ladyship  know,  that  I  perceive 
light  well  the  king's  pleasure  to  be  such,  that  no  more  maids  shall  be  taken  in 
until  such  time  as  some  of  them  that  be  now  with  the  queen's  grace  be  preferred, 
[meaning,  till  they  were  married].  Albdt,  if  you  will  make  some  means  unto 
mother  Lowe,  who  can  do  as  much  good  in  this  matter  as  any  one  woman  her^ 
that  she  may  make  some  means  to  get  your  said  daughter  with  the  queen's  said 
grace ;  and  in  so  doing,  I  think  you  shall  obtain  your  purpose  in  every  behalf."^ 

The  samie  day  the  young  candidate  for  this  much-desired  ap- 
pointment, who  was  residing  in  lady  Rutland's  fiEunily,  wrote 
herself  to  her  mother  a  confidential  letter  on  this  subject, 
which  we  insert  as  affording  a  curious  illustration  of  the  man- 
ners, customs,  and  narrow  means  of  some  of  the  young  ladies 
of  the  court  of  Henry  VIII, 

"  In  my  humble  wise,  my  duty  done  to  your  ladyship,  certifying  your  ladyship 
that  my  lord  of  Butland  and  my  lady  be  in  good  health,  and  hath  them  heartily 
commended  to  your  ladyship,  thanking  you  for  your  wine  and  your  herring  that 
yon  sent  them.  Madame,  my  lady  ha^  given  me  a  gown  of  Kaffii  damask,  of  her 
own  old  wearing,  and  that  she  would  in  no  wise  that  I  should  refuse  it;  and  I 
have  spoken  to  Mr.  Husse  for  a  roll  of  buckram  to  new  line  it,  and  velvet  to  edge 
it  withal.  Madame,  I  humbly  beseech  your  ladyship  to  be  good  lady  and  mother 
to  me,  for  my  lady  of  Rutland  said  that  mother  Lowe,  the  mother  qfthe  Dutch 
maide,  may  do  much  for  my  preferment  with  the  queen's  tiigVinflBn,  so  that  your 
ladyship  would  send  her  my  good  token'  that  she  may  the  better  remember  me, 
trusting  that  your  ladyslup  would  be  good  lady  to  me  in  this  behalfl  Madame, 
I  have  received  of  Bavenforde  two  crowns,  for  which  I  humbly  thank  your  lady- 
ship. I  do  lack  a  ketyll  [suppose  kirtle]  for  every  day ;  I  beseedi  your  ladysb^ 
that  I  may  have  it :  and  I  desire  your  ladyship  that  I  may  be  humbly  recom- 
mended to  my  lord  and  to  my  sisters.  Madame,  my  broth^  George  is  in  good 
health,  and  in  the  court  with  sir  Francis  Bryan.  And  thus  the  Holy  Ghost  have 
you  in  his  keeping,  who  send  your  ladyship  good  life  and  length  to  his  pleasure. 
Written  at  York-place,  the  l7th  day  of  February,  by  your  humble  daughter, 

«KATHABiini  Basset. 
"To  the  right  honourable  and  my  very  good  Lady  and  Mother, 
my  Lady  Lisle,  be  this  delivered  at  Calais." 

Anne  Basset^  the  established  maid  of  honour^  who  was  a 
very  fair,  well-made,  and  graceftd  young  gentlewoman,  was 
certainly  placed  in  a  perilous  position  by  the  very  incon- 
siderate manner  in  which  her  worldly-minded  mother  con- 

*  Wood's.  Letters,  from  the  Lisle  Papers ;  State-Paper  MSS. 
*  In  the  shape  of  a  present  to  mother  Lowe,  as  the  price  of  her  good  offices 
In  obtaining  the  place  of  maid  of  honour.    EaUiarine  Basset  was  in  the  service 
of  the  countess  of  Butland,  a  lady  of  the  blood-royal. 
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trived  pretexts  for  throwing  her  in  the  king's  way,  by  de- 
puting her,  when  she  presented  her  confections  to  hhn,  to  so- 
licit gifts  and  preferments  for  her  family.  Perhaps  lady  Lisle 
flattered  herself  that  fair  mistress  Anne  Basset  was  as  hkdy 
to  win  Henry's  &Axl  love  as  either  Anne  Boleyn  or  Jane 
Seymour,  her  predecessors  in  the  dangerous  office  of  maid  of 
honour  to  an  unbeloved  queen-consort.  That  the  young  lady 
possessed  infinitely  more  prudence  and  deUcacy  than  her 
coarse,  manoeuyring  mother,  the  following  passages  in  one  of 
her  letters  affords  interesting  evidence : — 
^  Madam, 
**  I  have  presented  your  oodiniac  [qninoe-mannalade]  to  the  king's  higlineBa> 
and  his  grace  does  like  it  wondrous  well,  and  gave  your  ladyship  hearty  thanks 
fat  it.  And  whereas  I  perodved  by  yoor  ladyship's  letter, '  that  when  the  king's 
highiuw  had  tasted  of  your  oodiniac,  you  would  have  me  to  move  his  grace  for 
to  send  yon  some  token  of  remembrance,  that  you  might  know  the  better  that 
his  grace  doth  like  yoor  oodiniac,'  by  my  troth,  madam,  I  told  his  g^raoe  'that 
yomr  ladyship  was  glad  that  you  could  make  any  thing  that  his  grace  did  like;' 
and  his  grace  made  me  answer,  '  that  he  did  thank  you  with  all  his  heart ;'  and 
bis  grace  commanded  me  'that  Nicholas  Eyre  should  speak  with  my  fbther 
HeiMage  afore  he  went.'  Whether  he  will  send  your  ladydiip  any  token  by  him 
orno^  I  cannot  tell;  for,  madam,  I  durst  not  be  so  bold  to  move  his  grace  for 
it  no  other  wise,  for  foar  lest  how  his  grace  would  have  taken  it :  therefore  I 
beseech  your  ladyship  be  not  discontented  with  me.  And  whereas  you  do  write 
to  me  that  I  should  remember  my  sister,  I  have  spoken  to  the  king's  highness 
for  her ;  and  his  grace  made  me  answer, '  that  master  Bryan  and  dUvers  other 
hath  spbken  to  his  grace  for  their  firiends.'  But  he  said, '  he  would  not  grant  me 
nor  them  yet  ;*  for  his  grace  said  'that  he  would  have  them  that  should  be  foir, 
and  as  he  thought  meet  for  the  room.' " 

What  other  qualifications,  in  addition  to  personal  beauty, 

the  Tudor  sultan  deemed  indispensable  for  his  queen's  future 

maids  of  honour  to  possess,  are  not  explained  in  this  epistle. 

Perhaps  Anne  Basset  feared  her  sister  Katharine  might  not 

pass  muster,  or  there  was  something  in  the  royal  manner  that 

deterred  her  firom  pressing  her  suit,  for  she  says, — 

"Therefore,  madam,  I  think  if  you  did  send  to  some  of  your  friends  that  are 
about  his  grace  to  speak  for  her,  or  else  I  cannot  tell  what  you  it  best  to  do  in 
it,  for  1  have  done  as  much  as  I  can." 

Two  other  favours  which  my  lady  Lisle  expected  her  daughter 
to  ask  and  the  king  to  grant,  in  return  for  her  pots  of  mar- 
malade, the  poor  girl  humbly  but  positively  declines  naming 
to  their  royal  master.  She  says  to  her  mother,  in  reply  to 
her  requisition  to  that  effect, — 
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"  And  whereai  700  do  write  to  me  that  I  should  ipeak  fbr  my  lord's  matter, 
and  for  Beryls  son,  I  beseech  your  ladyship  to  hold  me  excused  in  that,  for  I  dare 
not  be  so  hM  to  more  the  king's  grace  in  no  sndi  matters,  for  foar  how  his 
grace  would  take  it**^ 

Our  young  maid  of  lionour  oonchides  with  this  nahe  oonfiss* 

flion  of  her  lack  of  paunanahip^ — 

"And  whoTeas  yoo  do  write  to  me  that  I  do  not  write  with  mine  own  haad^ 
the  truth  is  that  I  cannot  write  nothing  but  mine  own  name;  and  as  for  that, 
when  I  had  haste  to  go  np  to  the  queen's  chamber,  my  man  did  write  it  which 
doth  write  my  [this]  letter.'^ 

The  fiict  that  a  letter  full'  of  fiunilj  afiairs^  and  relating  to 
a  matter  of  such  extreme  ddicacjr  as  a  jniyate  conference  be* 
tween  the  fidr  inditer  and  her  sovereign — that  sovereign  the 
ferocious  tyrant  Henry  YIII. — ^was  written  by  an  amanuensis 
of  servile  degree^  affords  a  curious  illustration  of  the  manners 
of  the  times,  as  well  as  a  proof  of  the  defective  system  on 
which  the  education  of  young  ladies  of  rank  was  conducted  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Yet  the  same  age  and 
country  could  boast  of  those  illustrious  female  scholars^  the 
daughters  of  sir  Thomas  More^  queen  Katharine  Parr^  lady 
Jane  Gray^  and  the  royal  Tudor  sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 
The  scholastic  attainments  of  Uie  above  accomplished  ladies 
have  frequently  been  dted  as  evidence  of  the  superior  degree 
of  cultivation  bestowed  upon  the  gentlewomen  of  England  at 
that  period^  but  their  names  should  rather  be  mentioned  as 
forming  very  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  general  ignorance 
in  which  their  Mr  contemporaries  were  brought  up.  We  shall 
have  occasion,  in  the  succeeding  biography^  to  prove  that  Anne 
of  Cleves  was  compelled  to  resign  her  nuptial  ring  and  queenly 
dignity,  to  enable  Henry  YIII.  to  bestow  those  feital  distinc- 
tions on  a  young  lady  of  noble  birth,'  who  possessed  not  a 
whit  more  clerkly  skill  than  the  unlearned  maid  of  honour 
who  could  write  nothing  more  than  her  own  name. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  after  Henry's  marriage  with 
Anne  of  Cleves,  he  treated  her  with  an  outward  show  of 
civility  on  all  public  occasions ;  and  as  long  as  they  kept  the 
same  chamber,  he  was  accustomed  to  say  ''Good  night, 
sweetheart  \"  and  in  the  morning,  when  he  left  her  apartment* 

>  VTood's  Letters  of  nhistarioas  Ladies,  voL  iiL  p.  158.  '  Ibid. 

*  Qoeen  Katharine  Howard. 
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^FareweD,  darling  I''  These  honied  words^  however^  only 
covered  increasing  dislike,  which,  when  he  found  there  was  no 
jHPOspect  of  her  bringing  him  a  family,  he  openly  expressed  in 
thenidest  terms.  Even  if  Anne  of  Clerea  had  been  gifted  with 
those  external  charms  requisite  to  please  Henry's  fastidious 
eye,  her  ignorance  of  the  Engliah  language  and  of  music,  and, 
tbave  all,  her  deficiency  in  that  delicate  tact  which  consti- 
tutes the  real  art  of  pleasing,  would  have  prevented  her  from 
gaixiing  on  his  affections.  Henry  had  been  used  to  the  society 
of  women  of  superior  intellect  and  polished  manners.  Such 
had  heesi  Katharine  of  Arragon,  such  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  Jane 
Sqnnour,  if  die  lacked  the  mental  dignity  of  the  first,  or  the 
genius  and  wit  of  the  second,  made  up  for  both  in  the  insin- 
uating softness  which  was,  no  doubt,  the  true  secret  of  her 
influence  over  Henrjr's  mind.  Anne  of  Cleves  was  no  adept 
in  the  art  of  flattery,  and,  though  really  ^^  of  meek  and  gentle 
conditions,''  she  did  not  humiliate  herself  meanly  to  the  man 
fircHn  whom  she  had  received  so  many  unprovoked  marks  of 
contempt,  and  she  ceased  to  behave  with  submissive  com- 
plaisance. Henry  th^i  complained  to  Cromwell  ^^that  she 
waxed  wilftd  and  stubborn  with  him."' 

Anne  required  advice,  and  sent  often  to  Cromwell,  request- 
ing a  conference  with  him,  but  in  vain.  Cromwell  knew  he 
was  in  a  perilous  predicament,  surrounded  by  spies  and  ene- 
mies, and,  like  the  trembling  vizier  of  some  Eastern  tyrant, 
who  sees  the  fisital  bowstring  ready  to  be  fitted  to  his  neck, 
deemed  that  one  false  step  would  be  his  ruin :  he  positively 
refused  to  see  the  queen.'  While  Anne  was  tormented  and 
perplexed  by  the  persecutions  of  her  unreasonable  husband, 
terror  was  stricken  into  every  heart  by  the  execution  of  two  of 
his  nearest  kinsmen,  whom  he  relentlessly  sent  to  the  block 
on  the  8rd  of  March.  One  was  the  favourite  companion  of 
his  youth,  Courtenay  marquess  of  Exeter,  the  son  of  his  aunt 
Katherine  Plantagenet;  the  other  was  Henry  Pole,  lord  Monta- 
gue, the  son  of  Margaret  Plantagenet,  countess  of  Salisbury.^ 
The  offence  for  which  they  suffered  was  correspondence  with 
R^inald  Pole  (afterwards  the  celebrated  cardinal),  whom  Henry 

^Cromwell's  letter;  Burnet  *  Ibid.  *  HalL    Burnet. 
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called  his  enemy.  Anne's  dower  was  settled  according  to  the 
usual  forms  when  parliament  met^  April  12.'  It  seems  re- 
markable that  Henry^  who  from  the  first  had  declared  "  that 
he  could  not  overcome  his  aversion  to  her  sufficiently  to  con- 
sider her  as  his  wife"  should  have  permitted  this  legislative 
recognition  of  her  rights  as  queen-consort  of  En^md. 

On  the  1st  of  May^  and  three  succeeding  days,  a  company 
of  the  knightly  gallants  of  the  court,  among  whom  sir  Thcmias 
Seymour,  the  brother  of  the  late  queen  Jane,  sir  John  Dud^ 
ley,  and  sir  Gteorge  Carew^  were  the  most  distinguidbed,  held 
jousts,  toum^,  and  barrier  at  Durham-house,  all  dressed  in 
white  velvety  in  honour  of  the  king's  recent  marriage  with 
Anne  of  Cleves.  Their  majesties  hcmoured  the  pageant  with 
their  presa^^,  and  were  honourably  feasted  and  entertained 
by  their  bachelor  hosts.  This  was  the  last  time  the  king  and 
queen  appeared  in  pubhc  together.  Wriothesley^  the  most 
unprincipled  of  the  low-bom  parasites  who  rose  to  greatness 
by  truckling  to  the  lawless  passions  of  the  sovereign,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  divorce  by  lamenting  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
privy-chamber  and  the  council  ^^  the  hard  case  in  which  the 
king's  highness  stood^  in  being  bound  to  a  wife  whom  he 
could  not  love,"'  and  went  on  to  suggest  the  expediesacy  of 
emancipating  the  king  from  a  wedlock  that  was  so  little  td 
his  taste.  A  gentleman  of  honour  and  feeling  would  rather 
have  regarded  the  case  of  the  injured  queen  with  compassion, 
but  Wriothesley  was  devoid  of  every  generous  sympathy ;  his 
conduct  towards  females  in  distress  was  always  peculiarly 
cruel,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  in  the  memoirs  of 
Katharine  Howard  and  Eiitharine  Parr.  With  ready  instru- 
ments of  wickedness  like  Wriothesley  ever  at  hand,  we  almost 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  atrocities  that  were  perpetrated  by 
Henry  VIII.  When  the  idea  of  a  divorce  had  been  once 
suggested  to  that  lawless  prince,  the  situation  of  his  luckless 
queen  was  rendered  insupportable  to  her.  In  addition  to  all 
his  other  causes  of  dissatisfiaustion,  Henry  now  b^an  to  ex- 
press scruples  of  conscience  on  the  score  of  keeping  a  Lutheran 
for  his  wife.'  Anne,  who  had  been  unremitting  in  h^  endea- 
1  lyjer.  JoarnaLiof  PuL,82ad Henry  YIIL     *  Strype.     >  Moreri.  DeTbou. 
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yours  to  oonform  herself  to  his  wishes^  by  stadying  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  all  things  that  were  likely  to  please  him^ 
became  weary  of  the  attempt^  and  was  at  length  piqued  into 
tdling  him^  that  '^  If  she  had  not  been  o(»npelled  to  marry 
him^  she  might  have  fulfilled  her  engagement  with  another^  to 
whom  she  had  promised  her  hand/^'  It  is  just  possible^  that, 
under  the  provocations  she  had  endured^  die  might  add,  '  a 
yoimger  and  more  amiable  prince,  whom  she  would  have  pre^ 
ferred  had  she  been  left  to  her  own  choice/  Henry  only 
waited  for  this ;  for  though  he  had  Uved  with  Anne  between 
four  and  five  months,  he  had  never,  as  he  shamelessly  acknow* 
ledged,  intended  to  retain  her  permanently  as  his  wife,  espe^ 
dally  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  her  bringing  him  a  &mily. 
It  was  the  peculiar  wickedness  of  Henry,  that  he  always  added 
calumny  to  faithlessness  when  he  designed  to  rid  Imnself  of  a 
lawful  wife.  In  the  present  instance,  not  contented  with  dis- 
paraging the  person  and  manners  of  the  iU-treated  princess 
of  Cleves,  he  basely  impugned  her  honour,  as  if  she  had  not 
been  a  virtuous  woman  when  he  received  her  hand/  Every 
one  about  him  was  aware  of  his  motives  in  uttering  these 
slanders,  which  were  designed  to  terrify  the  queen  into  con- 
senting to  a  dissolution  of  her  marriage.  Her  situation  was 
rendered  more  wretdied  by  the  dismissal  of  her  foreign  attend- 
ants, whose  places  were  suppUed  by  English  ladies  appointed 
by  the  king. 

When  the  stratmge  maidens,  as  the  Flemish  maids  of  honour 
were  called,  were  about  to  depart,  and  the  queen's  chamber- 
lain applied  to  Cromwell  for  their  safe-conduct,  the  cautious 
minister,  who  had  carefully  kept  aloof  firom  the  slightest  c(nn- 
munication  with  Anne  or  her  household,  availed  himself  of 
this  opportunity  of  sending  a  secret  warning  to  his  royal 
mistress  '^  of  the  expediency  of  doing  her  utmost  to  render 
herself  more  agreeable  to  the  king/''  Anne  acted  upon  the 
hint,  but  without  any  sort  of  judgment,  for  she  altered  her 
cold  and  reserved  deportment  into  an  appearance  of  fondness 
which,  being  altogether  inconsistent  with  her  feelings,  was 

'BCoreri.    Da  Chesne.    De  Thoa.         *  Bnraet.    Herbert.    State-Papen. 
'  Cromwell's  letters;  Burnet    Bapin. 
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any  thing  but  attractive.  Heniy^  knowing  that  it  was  im- 
poonble  ahe  oonld  entertain  affection  for  him^  attributed  the 
change  in  her  manner  to  the  representations  of  GromweU^  to 
whom  he  had  confided  his  intentions  of  obtaining  a  divorce ; 
and  this  suspician  aggravated  the  hatred  he  had  conceived 
against  him,  for  having  been  the  means  of  drawing  him  into 
the  marriage.  Henry  had  recently  become  deeply  enamoured 
of  the  young  and  beautiful-  Katharine  Howard^  niece  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk^  and  passionately  desired  to  make  her  his  wife. 
Hie  leaden  of  the  Boman-caihohc  party  were  eager  to  secure 
the  two-fi>ld  triumphs  of  obtaining  a  queen  of  their  own  way 
of  thinkings  and  effecting  the  down&ll  of  their  great  enemy, 
Cromwell.  There  is  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  death 
of  his  unpopuhir  &vourite  was  decreed  by  Henry  himself  at 
the  very  time  when,  to  mask  his  deadly  purpose,  he  bestowed 
upon  him  the  honours  and  estates  of  his  deceased  kinmfnan, 
Bonrchier  earl  of  Essex.  The  fact  was,  he  had  a  business  to 
acoomidish,  for  whidi  he  required  a  tool  who  would  not  be 
deterred  by  the  nice  feelings  of  a  gentleman  of  honour  firom 
working  his  wilL  This  was  the  attainder  of  two  ladies  allied, 
one  by  blood,  the  other  by  marriage,  to  the  royal  line  of  Plan- 
tagenet, — Gertrude  marchioness  of  Exeter,  the  widow  of  one 
of  his  kindred  victims,  and  Margaret  countess  of  Salisbury, 
the  mother  of  the  other. 

Cromwell  produced  in  the  house  of  lords.  May  10,  by  way 
of  evidence  against  the  aged  countess  of  Salisbury,  a  vest- 
ment of  white  silk  that  had  been  found  in  her  wardrobe,  em- 
broidered in  front  with  the  arms  of  England,  surrounded  with 
a  wreath  of  pansies  and  marigolds,  and  on  the  back  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Host,  with  the  five  wounds  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  name  of  Jesus  written  in  the  midst  The  peers  permitted 
the  unprincipled  minister  to  persuade  them  that  this  was  a 
treascmable  ensign;  and  as  the  countess  had  corresponded 
with  her  absent  son,  she  was,  for  no  other  crime,  attainted  of 
high  treason  and  condemned  to  death,  without  the  privilege  of 
being  heard  in  her  own  defence.'  The  marchioness  of  Exeter 
was  also  attainted  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  same  viola- 
^  langard.    Toiler.    Herbert    Bnmet.    Jomnals  of  Furliament. 
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tdon  of  the  laws  of  England.  Both  ladies  were,  meantime^ 
confined  in  the  Tower.  The  lords^  indeed^  hesitated,  for  the 
case  was  without  precedent ;  but  CromweU  sent  for  the  judges 
to  his  own  house,  and  asked  than  ^'whether  the  parlisment 
had  a  power  to  condemn  persons  accused  without  a  hearing?*^ 
The  judges  replied,^  ^'That  it  was  a  nice  and  dangerous  ques- 
tion, for  law  and  equity  required  that  no  one  should  be  ccm- 
demned  unheard ;  but  the  parUament  being  the  highest  court 
of  the  realm,  its  decisions  could  not  be  disputed.^'  When 
Cromwdl,  by  reporting  this  answer  in  the  house,  satisfied  the 
peers  that  they  had  the  power  of  committing  a  great  iniquity  if 
they  chose  to  do  so,  they  obliged  the  king  by  passing  the  bill, 
which  established  a  precedent  for  aQ  the  odier  murders  that 
were  perpetrated  in  this  reign  of  terror.  As  an  awful  instance 
of  retributive  justice  be  it  recorded,  that  Cromwell  was  him- 
self the  first  person  who  was  slain  by  the  tremendous  weapon 
of  despotism  with  whidi,  like  a  traitor  to  his  country,  he  had 
fbmished  the  most  merciless  tyrant  that  ever  wore  the  £ng. 
Ush  crown. 

Exactly  one  month  after  this  yillany,  Cromwell  was  arrested 
by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  at  the  council-board,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower  by  the  command  of  the  king,  who,  like  a  master-fiend, 
had  waited  till  his  slave  had  filled  up  the  full  measure  of  his 
gaQt  before  he  executed  his  vengeance  upon  him.  Another 
victim,  but  a  blameless  one,  was  also  selected  by  Henry  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  his  life  for  having  been  instrumental  in  his 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves ;  Ons  was  the  pious  and  learned 
Dr.  Barnes,  whom  the  queen  had  greatly  patronised,  but  was 
xmable  to  preserve  firom  the  stake.'  Her  own  reign  was  draw- 
ing to  a  dose.  A  few  days  after  Cromwell^s  arrest  she  was 
sent  to  Richmond,  under  pretence  that  her  health  required 
change  of  air.  Marillac,  in  a  letter  to  Francis  I.,  dated 
June  23,  thus  alludes  to  the  reports  to  which  this  circum- 
stance had  given  rise : — "There  is  a  talk  of  some  diminution 
of  love,  and  a  new  affection  for  another  lady.  The  queen 
has  been  sent  to  Richmond.  This  I  know,  that  the  king, 
who  promised  in  two  days  to  follow  her,  has  not  done  so,  and 

^  PtoUamentaiy  Hirtorj,  vol.  ilL  pp.  148, 144.  Bopin.   LiDgard.  Herbei^. 
*Biqpm.     Bmnet.     Idngard. 
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does  not  seem  likely  to  do  so^  for  the  road  of  his  progress 
does  not  lead  that  way.  Now  it  is  said  in  the  conrt^  that  the 
said  lady  has  left  on  account  of  the  plague^  which  is  in  this 
dty^  which  is  not  true ;  for  if  there  had  been  any  suspicion 
of  the  kind,  the  king  would  not  have  remained  on  any  bu- 
siness, however  important,  for  he  is  the  most  timid  person 
in  the  world  in  such  cases/^'  The  removal  of  Anne  was 
the  preliminary  step  to  the  divorce,  for  which  Henry  was 
now  impatient.  The  particulars  of  this  transaction,  as  they 
appear  on  the  journals  of  the  house  of  lords,  afford  revolt- 
ing proofs  of  the  slavish  and  degrading  mann^  in  which 
Heniy's  privy  council  and  prelates  rendered  themselves 
accompUces  in  his  injustice  and  breach  of  faith  to  his  wed- 
ded wife  and  their  queen.  The  ignoble  submission  of  the 
peers  to  the  caprices  of  the  lawless  tyrant  kept  pace  with 
the  disgusting  proceedings  of  his  personal  abettors  in  lus 
iniquities.  The  conmions  only  acted  as  the  echo  of  the  lords. 
As  for  that  right-feeUng  and  uncorrupted  body  of  his  subjects^ 
— ^the  people,  they  had  no  means  of  information,  and  it  per- 
tained not  to  them  to  redress  the  injustice  of  their  sovereign 
to  his  wives  or  daughters.  The  lord  chancellor,  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  and  the  bishop  of  Durham,  stated  to  the  house, 
July  6,  "  that  they  having  doubts  of  the  validity  of  the  mar- 
riage between  the  king  and  queen,  to  which  they  had  been 
instrumental,  and  as  the  succession  to  the  crown  was,  or 
might  be,  affected,  it  was  highly  necessary  that  its  l^ality 
should  be  investigated  by  a  convocation  of  the  dei^.^'  A 
petition  that  the  king  would  permit  this  to  be  done  was  in- 
stantly got  np,  and  presented  to  the  sovereign  by  both  houses 
of  parliament.  Henry  was  graciously  pleased  to  reply,  "  that 
he  could  refuse  nothing  to  ^e  estates  of  the  realm,  and  was 
ready  to  answer  any  questions  that  might  be  put  to  him ;  for 
he  had  no  other  object  in  view  but  the  glory  of  Qod,  the 
wel&re  of  the  realm,  and  the  triumph  of  the  truth.^'* 

The  matter  was  brought  before  the  convocation  on  the 
following  day,  and  the  clergy  referred  it  to  a  committee, 

>  IMpddies  de  Harilkc;  Bibliothdqiie  da  BoL 
s  JoonuJf  of  Pttliameot^  82iid  Eearj  YIII. 
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coofflsting  of  the  two  ardibiahops^  of  four  bishops,  and  eight 
divines.  The  reasons  alleged  for  releasing  the  sovereign  from 
his  matrimcmial  bonds  with  his  queen  were  as  follow :  "  Ist, 
That  she  was  pre-contracted  to  the  prince  of  Lorraine.  Sndly, 
That  the  king^  having  espoused  her  against  his  will^  had  not 
given  an  inward  consent  to  his  marriage,  which  he  had  never 
completed  ]  and  that  the  whole  nation  had  a  great  interest  in 
the  king's  having  more  issue,  which  thejr  saw  he  could  never 
have  by  this  queen.^'^  Many  witnesses  were  examined,  as  the 
lords  in  waiting,  gentlemen  of  the  king's  chamber,  and  the 
queen's  ladies.  The  countess  of  Rutland^  lady  Edgecomb, 
and  the  infamous  lady  Bochford,  bent  on  pleasing  the  king, 
deposed  many  things  very  unbecoming  of  ladies  of  their  rank 
to  say,  which  they  affirmed  the  queen  had  told  them^  as  evi- 
dence of  the  nullity  of  the  contract.  They  had  presumed,  it 
seems,  to  ask  many  impertinent  questions  of  their  royal  mistress, 
and  among  others,  '^  If  she  had  acquainted  mother  Lowe,  her 
confidential  attendant  and  countrywoman,  of  the  king's  neg-^ 
lect?''  Anne  rqplied  in  the  n^ative,  and  said  that  ^^  she  received 
quite  as  much  of  his  majesty's  attention  as  she  wished.''' 

Henry  encouraged  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  to  mimic 
and  ridicule  their  royal  mistress  for  his  amusement,  although 
it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  conduct  herself  with  greater 
dignity  and  forbearance  under  the  trying  circumstances  than 
she  did,  while  his  unprincely  foUies  were  rendering  him  the 
laoghing-stock  of  Europe.  His  greatest  enemy  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  place  his  conduct  towards  Ins  fourth  queen 
in  a  more  unmanly  and  dishonourable  light  than  the  account 
he  gives  of  it  in  his  deposition,  which  he  styles  his  '^  brief, 
true,  and  perfect  declaration:" — ^^I  had  heard,"  says  he^ 
"  much,  both  of  her  ezcellait  beauty  and  virtuous  conditions. 
But  when  I  saw  her  at  Rochester,  it  rejoiced  my  heart  that  I 
had  kept  me  firee  from  making  any  pact  or  bond  with  her  till 
I  saw  her  myself;  for  then,  I  adsure  you,  I  liked  her  so  ill, 
and  so  fiar  contrary  to  that  she  was  praised,  that  I  was  woe 
that  ever  she  came  to  England,  and  deliberated  with  myself, 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  find  means  to  break  off,  I  would 
never  enter  yoke  with  her.  Of  which  misUking,  the  Flemish 
^BamsL    CoUier.    Strjpe.  <  SIzTpe**  MemorilJi. 
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great-master,  [Hostoden]^  the  admiral  that  now  is,  [Sondi- 
ampton  J  and  the  master  of  the  horse,  can  and  will  here  re- 
cord. Then,  after  my  repair  to  Ghreenwidi  t^e  next  day  after^ 
I  think,  and  donbt  not,  bnt  that  lord  Essex,  [CromweU,]  weU 
examined,  can  and  will,  and  hath  declared,  what  I  then  said 
to  him  in  that  case;  for,  as  he  is  a  person  whidi  knoweth 
himself  condemned  by  act  of  parliament,  he  will  not  damn  his 
^nl,  but  truly  declare  the  tmth,  not  only  at  the  time  spoken 
by  me,  but  also  continually  till  the  day  of  marriage,  and  also 
many  times  after,  whereby  my  lack  of  consent,  I  doubt  not^ 
doth  or  shall  well  appear/'^  The  document'  fixmi  which  this 
abstract  is  taken,  is  certainly  in  coarseness  of  expression  with* 
out  parallel,  and  affords  a  characteristic  wpedmea  of  the  bru- 
tality of  Henry's  manners  and  language. 

The  convocation  of  the  clergy,  without  one  dissentient  voice, 
pronounced  the  marriage  to  be  null  and  void,  June  9,  and  that 
both  parties  were  free  to  many  again.  The  next  day,  arch- 
bishop Cranmer  reported  to  the  house  of  lords  this  sentence, 
in  Latin  and  English,  and  delivered  the  documents  attesting 
it,  which  were  sent  to  the  commons.  A  bill  to  invalidate  the 
marriage  was  twice  read,  and  passed  unanimously,  July  IStfa^ 
being  only  the  eighth  day  from  the  commencement  of  the 
whole  business.'  Cranmer,  who  had  pronounced  the  nuptial 
benediction,  had  the  mortifying  office  of  dissolving  the  mar- 
riage,— Anne  of  Cleves  being  the  third  queen  from  whom  it 
had  been  his  hard  lot  to  divorce  the  long  in  less  than  seven 
years.  Well  might  one  of  the  French  ambassadors  say  of 
Henry,  ''  He  is  a  marvellous  man,  and  has  marvellous  people 
about  him.'^^  The  queen,  being  a  stranger  to  the  Engtish 
laws  and  customs,  was  spared  the  trouble  of  appearing  before 
the  convocation,  either  personally  or  by  her  advocates. 

When  aU  things  had  been  dc^nitely  arranged  according  to 
the  king's  pleasure,  Suffolk,  Southampton,  and  Wriothesley 
were  appointed  by  him  to  proceed  to  Richmond,  for  the  pur- 

^  The  fidlen  &voarite,  to  whom  Henry  appeab  as  a  witnets  of  the  truth  of  h's 
atteveratkma,  gave  a  written  oonfirmatum  of  the  sorereign's  Btatement  in  a  letter, 
in  which  he,  with  great  truth,  rahecribes  himself  his  "poor  skve." 

*  Borne^u  History  of  tiie  Reformation,  yoL  L     Records,  185, 
s  Joumak  of  Farliament.    Burnet     Rapin.     Herbert. 
^  In  alBtler  to  Francis  I.,  in  the  Biblioth^ue  du  Roi. 
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pose  of  signifying  his  detennination  to  the  queen^  and  obtain- 
ing her  assent.  Scarcely  had  the  commissioners  commenced 
their  explanation,  when  the  terrified  queen^  fancying^  no  doubt, 
that  their  errand  was  to  conduct  her  to  the  Tower,  gave  in- 
stant acquiescence.  So  powerfully  were  the  feminine  terrors 
of  the  poor  queen  excited  on  this  occasion,  that  she  fainted 
and  fell  to  the  ground  before  the  commissioners  could  explain 
the  true  purport  of  thdr  errand.^  When  she  was  sufSciently 
recovered  to  attend  to  them,  they  soothed  her  with  flattering 
professions  of  the  king^s  gracious  intention  of  adopting  her 
for  a  sister,  if  she  would  resign  the  title  of  queen ;  promising 
the  queen  that  she  should  have  precedence  before  every  lady 
in  the  court,  except  his  daughters  and  his  future  consort^  and 
that  she  should  be  endowed  with  estates  to  the  value  of  3000/. 
a-year.'  Anne  was  greatly  relieved  when  she  understood  the 
real  nature  of  ihe  king's  mtention,  and  she  expressed  her 
willingness  to  resign  her  joyless  honours  with  an*  alacrity  for 
which  he  was  not  prepared. 

The  enduring  constancy  of  the  injured  Katharine  of  Arra- 
gon,  the  only  woman  who  ever  loved  him,  had  taught  Henry 
to  regard  himself  as  a  person  so  supremely  precious,  that  he 
certainly  did  not  expect  his  present  queen  to  give  him  up 
without  a  struggle.  Even  when  she,  in  compliance  with  the 
advice  of  the  commissioners,  wrote,  or  rather  we  should  say, 
subscribed  a  most  obliging  letter  to  him,'  expressing  her  fiill 
acquiescence  in  his  pleasure,  he  could  not  beheve  she  really 
meant  thus  lightly  to  part  firom  him.  He  next  wrote  to  the 
members  of  his  privy  oouncQ,  whose  president  was  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  desiring  them  to  consider  ''whe- 
ther they  should  Airther  press  the  lady  Anne  to  write  to  her 
brother  or  no.''  However,  before  he  concludes  the  letter,  he 
determines  that  point  himself:  "  We  have  resolved,  that  it  is 

'  Herbert    LmgarcL     State-Papers.  '  Ibid.    Bmnet.    Rapiu. 

*  The  letter,  which  may  be  seen  at  ftill  length  in  the  collection  of  State-Pkpen 
printed  by  authority  of  government^  oondudcs  in  these  words:  "Thus,  most 
gracious  prince,  I  beseech  our  Lord  God  to  send  your  mi^esty  long  liib  and  good 
health,  to  Qod's  glory,  your  own  honour,  and  the  wealtii  (^  this  noble  reahn. 
From  Richmond,  the  11th  day  (^  July,  the  32nd  year  of  your  miyesty's  most 
noble  reign.  "  Tour  migeety's  most  humble  sister  and  servant, 

«AinrA,ofCLBVE8." 
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requisite  ye  should  now,  before  your  departure,  procure  both 
the  writing  of  such  a  letter  to  her  brother,  and  also  the  letter 
before  written  to  us  in  English,  subscribed  with  her  hand,  to 
be  by  her  written  in  Dutch,  to  the  intent  that  all  things 
might  more  clearly  appear  to  him.  And^^^  continues  this 
gracious  specimen  of  a  royal  husband^  ^'concerning  these 
letters  to  her  brother,  how  well  soever  she  q»eaketh  now, 
with  promises  to  abandon  the  condition  [caprices]  of  a  woman, 
and  evermore  to  remain  constant  in  her  proceedings,  we  think 
good,  nevertheless,  rather  by  good  ways  and  means  to  prevent 
that  she  should  not  play  the  woman,  (though  she  would,) 
than  to  depend  upon  her  promise.  Nor  after  she  hath  felt, 
at  our  hand,  all  gratuity  and  kindness,  and  known  our  hbe- 
rality  towards  her  in  what  she  requireth,  to  leave  her  at  liberty, 
upon  the  receipt  of  her  brother's  letters^  to  gather  more 
st(xnach  and  stubbornness  than  were  expedient.  So  that  if 
her  brother,  upon  desperation  of  us,  should  write  to  her  in  such 
wise  as  she  might  fondly  take  to  heart,  and  fiincy  to  swerve 
from  her  conformity,  all  our  gentle  handling  of  her  should, 
in  such  case,  be  frustrate,  and  only  serve  her  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  such  conceit  as  she  might  take  in  that  behalf  and 
that  she  should  not  play  the  woman  though  she  would. 
Therefore  our  pleasure  is,  that  ye  travail  with  her  to  write 
a  letter  to  her  brother  directly,  with  other  sentences,  agree- 
ably to  the  minutes  which  we  send  you  herewith,  as  near  as 
ye  can.  For  persuading  her  thereto,  ye  may  say,  that  con- 
sidering she  hath  so  honourably  and  virtuously  proceeded 
hitherto,  whereby  she  hath  procured  herself  much  love, 
favour,  and  reputation,  it  shall  be  well  done  if  she  advertises 
her  brother  of  all  things,  as  he  may  demean  himself  wisely, 
temperately,  and  moderately  in  the  affair,  not  giving  ear  to 
tales  and  bruits,  [reports].  Unless  these  letters  be  obtained, 
all  shall  [will]  remain  uncertain  upon  a  woman's  promise; 
viz.  that  she  will  be  no  woman, — ^the  accomplishment  whereof, 
on  her  behalf,  is  as  difficult  in  the  refraining  of  a  woman's 
will,  upon  occasion,  as  in  changing  her  womanish  nature, 
which  is  impossible/'^ 

1  State-Papen. 
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And  thus  ^d  thk  tyrannical  self-deceiver^  while  in  the  very 
act  of  manifesting  the  most  absurd  caprice  that  any  despot 
could  perpetrate^  reflect  on  the  constancy  of  the  female  sex^ — - 
the  most  wayward  and  weak  of  whom  could  scarcely  vie  with 
him  in  fickleness  and  folly.  '^  Ye  may  say  to  her/^  he  con* 
dudesy  "for  her  comfort^  that  howsoever  her  brother  may 
conduct  himself^  or  her  other  Mends,  she  (continuing  in  her 
uniformity)  shall  never  £Eure  the  worse  for  their  faults.  Given 
under  our  signet,  at  our  palace  of  Westminster^  the  13th  of 
July,  the  32nd  year  of  our  reign/'  In  three  days,  Anne,  or 
her  advisers,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Henry : — 

**  Most  ezodleat  and  noiUe  Prince,  and  my  most  benign  and  good  Brother,  I  do 
most  hmnUy  thank  yon  far  yoor  great  goodneea,  fitYonr,  and  liberality,  whidi» 
as  well  by  your  mi^esty's  own  lettCTS  as  by  the  report  and  declaration  of  yonr 
coondllorB,  the  lord  great-master,  the  lord  privy-seid,  and  yonr  grace's  secretary, 
I  peroeiye  it  hath  pleased  yon  to  determine  towards  me.  Whereonto  I  haVe  no 
more  to  answer,  but  that  I  shall  ever  remain  yonr  mi^esfty's  most  hnmble  sister 
and  servant."  ^ 

The  duke  of  SuflEblk,  Henry's  ready  tool  in  aU  his  matri- 
monial tyrannies,  and  his  coadjutors,  lord  Southampton  and 
rir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  the  king's  secretary,  in  their  recital 
of  what  passed  between  themselves  and  the  queen  at  Rich- 
mond, take  great  credit  to  themselves  for  having  jHrevailed  on 
her  to  subscribe  herself  the  king's  sister,  instead  of  his  wife. 
Part  of  their  business  was  to  deliver  to  her  five  hundred  marks 
in  gold,  as  a  token  fix>m  the  king,  being,  ia  fieu^,  the  first 
instalment  of  her  retiring  pension,  as  his  un-queened  consort 
and  dischai^ed  wife.  Anne,  having  been  kq>t  without  money, 
thankfully  and  meekly  received  this  supply,  without  checking 
the  mortifying  conditions  on  which  it  was  profiered.  She 
evidently  esteemed  herself  a  happy  woman  to  escape  firom  her 
painful  nuptial  bonds  with  Henry  without  the  loss  of  her  head, 
and  in  token  that  she  was  quite  as  willing  to  be  rid  of  him  as 
he  could  be  to  cast  her  off,  she  cheerfully  drew  her  wedding- 
ring  firom  her  finger  and  sent  it  back  to  him,  together  with  a 
complaisant  letter  in  German,  the  substance  of  which  was  ex« 
plained  by  the  commissioners  to  their  royal  master.  The  same 
persons  came  again  to  Richmond,  July  17,  and  executed  the 
>  Stttte-Ftapen,  vol  L  pp.  641.  642. 
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king's  waarrant  for  breaking  up  Anne's  hoosehold  as  qneen  o^ 
England^  by  dischaj^ing  all  the  ladies  and  officers  of  state  who 
had  been  sworn  to  ser^e  her  as  thar  qneen^  and  introdncmg 
those  who  had  been  chosen  by  himself  to  form  her  establish- 
ment as  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves^  in  her  new  dbaracter  of  his 
adopted  sister. 

Anne  submitted  to  every  thing  with  a  good  graoe^  and^ 
according  to  the  report  of  the  royal  commissioners^  ''she 
took  her  leave  openly  of  such  as  departed^  and  wdcomed  very 
gently  her  new  servants  at  tiliat  time  presented  to  her  by 
them/'  although  she  had  not  been  allowed  the  privilege  of 
selecting  them  for  herself.  She  was  even  so  complaisant  as 
to  profess  herself  under  great  obligations  to  the  king's  majesty^ 
and  that  she  was  determined  to  submit  herself  wholly  to  re- 
pose in  his  goodness/'  and  this  of  her  own  free  wiU^  without 
any  prompting  from  the  commissioners^  if  we  may  venture  to 
rely  on  the  account  dressed  up  by  them  to  please  the  unprin- 
cipled despot^  whose  thirst  for  flattery  was  so  unreasonable^  as 
to  lead  him  to  expect  his  victims  to  thank  him  very  humbly 
for  the  injuries  he  was  pleased  to  inflict  upon  them  in  the 
gratification  of  his  selfish  tyranny.  The  following  expressions, 
which  in  their  report  are  put  into  the  que^i's  mouth,  are 
certainly  not  her  phraseology,  but  that  of  Henry's  amiable 
secretary,  Wriothesley,  as  a  sort  of  approbative  answer  in  her 
name  to  Henry's  letter  to  the  privy  council,  before  quoted, 
touching  the  mutations  and  caprices  of  her  sex;  for  she  is  made 
to  declare  that ''  she  would  be  found  no  woman  by  inconstancy 
and  mutability,  though  all  the  world  should  move  her  to  the 
contrary,  neither  for  her  mother,  brother,  or  none  other  perscm 
living/'  adding,  ''that  she  would  recdve  no  letters  nor  mes- 
sage from  her  brother,  her  mother,  nor  none  of  her  kin  and 
friends,  but  she  would  send  them  to  the  king's  majesty,  and 
be  guided  by  his  determination/"  This  was  the  part  whidi 
Henry  and  his  agents  had  endeavoured  to  intimidate  his  first 
ill-treated  consort,  Katharine  of  Arragon,  into  playing,  but 
Anne  of  Cleves  was  placed  in  a  very  different  position.  She 
had  no  child  to  compromise  by  her  submission,  no  jealousi 
1  State-pHier  Records,  temp.  Heniy  YIIL 
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affection  for  a  husband  to  straggle  with^  after  twenty  years  of 
fEdthful  companionship;  neither  had  she  a  firiend  to  support 
or  counsel  her  in  so  difficult  a  position.  Her  contempt  for 
Heniy's  character  miist  at  least  have  equalled  his  distike  of 
her  person^  and  she  apparently  considered  herself  cheaply  rid 
of  a  husband  like  him^  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  resigning  the 
name  and  rank  of  his  queen. 

Henry  was  so  well  pleased  at  the  restoration  of  the  nuptial 
ring  and  the  obliging  demeanour  of  his  discarded  queen,  that 
he  despatched  his  commissicmers  to  her  again  to  present  unto 
her  ^'  certain  things  of  great  value  and  richness  which  his  grace 
then  gave  to  her;  and  also  to  show  to  her  letters  which  his 
majesty  had  received  from  the  duke  her  brother,  and  also  from 
the  bishop  of  Bath,  ambassador  from  England^  then  resident 
at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Cleves :  which  letters  being  opened 
and  read,  she  gave  most  humble  thanks  to  the  king's  majesty 
that  it  pleased  him  to  communicate  the  same  to  her.  And  as, 
fiDm  a  part  of  the  English  ambassador's  letter,  there  appeared 
as  if  doubts  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  duke  of  Cleves 
and  Osliger  his  minister,  as  to  whether  the  lady  Anne  were 
well  treated,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  her  brother  in  her  own 
language;  and  had  a  nephew  of  Osliger's,  then  in  king  Henry^a 
service,  called  in,  and  told  him,  before  the  said  duke,  earl,  and 
sir  Thomas,  to  make  her  hearty  commendations  to  her  brother, 
and  to  signify  to  him  that  she  was  merry,  [cheerful,]  and 
honourably  treated,  and  had  written  her  fuU  and  whole  mind 
to  him  in  all  things.  And  this,''  continues  our  authority, 
''she  did  with  such  alacrity,  pleasant  gesture  and  counte- 
nance, as  he  [young  Osliger]  which  saw  it  may  well  testify  that 
he  found  her  not  miscontented."  To  the  care  of  this  Flemish 
youth  was  deputed  the  conveyance  of  Anne's  letter  to  her 
brother,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts : — 

«Mt  dsab  and  wbll-bblotbd  Bbothsb, 
"  After  my  most  hearty  oommendatioii :  Whereas,  by  yoor  letters  of  the  18th 
of  this  montii,  which  I  have  seen,  written  to  the  king's  mi^jesty  of  England,  my 
most  dear  and  most  kind  brother,  I  do  perceive  yon  take  the  matter  lately  moved 
and  determined  between  him  and  me  somewhat;  to  heart.  Forasmuch  as  I  had 
rather  ye  knew  the  troth  by  mine  advertisement,  than  for  want  thereof  ye  should 
be  deceived  by  vun  reports,  I  thought  mete  to  write  these  present  letters  to  yon ; 
by  the  which  it  shall  please  yon  to  understand,  how  the  nobles  and  commons  of 
this  realm  desired  the  king's  highness  to  commit  the  examination  of  the  matter 
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of  marriage  between  hie  nugesty  and  me  to  the  determinalion  of  the  hxAj  dergy 
of  this  realm.  I  did  then  wilUngly  consent  thereto;  and  smoe  their  determina- 
tion made,  have  also,  upon  intimation  of  their  proceedings,  allowed,  approved,  and 
agreed  to  the  same." 

She  then  explains^  at  some  lengthy  that  she  has  consented 
to  become  the  king's  adopted  sister^  who  has  provided  for  her 
as  such.  She  desires  her  good  mother  to  be  informed  of  the 
arrangement^  and  requests  that  no  interruption  may  take 
place  in  the  pohtical  alHance  between  England  and  her  native 
country.  Her  concluding  words  are,  "  QoA  willing,  I  purpose 
to  lead  my  life  in  this  realm.  Anna,  duchess  bom  of  Cleves, 
Gulick,  Geldre,  and  Bei^,  and  your  loving  sister.^'  *  After  she 
had  dined,  Anne  ftirther  declared,  ^^that  she  neither  would, 
nor  justly  might,  hereafter  repute  herself  as  his  grace's  wife,  or 
in  anywise  vary  firom  what  she  had  said  and  written ;  and 
again  declared  she  had  returned  his  majesty  the  ring  delivered 
to  her  at  her  pretenced  marriage,  with  her  most  humble  com- 
mendations.'^* 

Another  letter  from  Anne  to  her  brother  is  preserved.  It 
is  without  date,  but  evidently  written  at  the  same  period  as 
the  preceding ;  and,  from  the  concluding  sentence,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  she  dread^  that  the  sUghtest  interference  from 
her  continental  friends  would  imperil  her  life : — 

"Bbothee, 

'*  Because  I  had  rather  ye  knew  the  troth  hy  mine  adTertisement,  than  for 
want  thereof  be  deodved  by  false  reports,  I  write  thoK  present  letters  to  yon,  by 
which  ye  shall  understand  that,  being  advertised  how  the  nobles  and  commons  oif 
this  realm  desired  the  king^s  highnesa  here  to  commit  the  examination  of  the 
matter  of  marriage  between  me  and  his  msjesty  to  the  determination  of  the 
clergy,  I  did  the  more  willingly  consent  thereto;  and  since  the  determination 
made,  have  also  allowed,  approved,  and  agreed  nnto  the  same,  wherein  I  have 
more  respect  (as  becometh  me)  to  troth  and  good  pleasure,  than  any  worldj^ 
affection  that  might  move  me  to  the  contrary. 

*'  I  account  Qod  pleased  with  what  is  done,  and  know  myself  to  have  suffered 
no  wrong  or  ii\)Uiy,  my  person  being  preserved  in  the  integrity  which  I  brooght 
into  this  realm,  and  I  truly  discharged  from  all  bond  of  consent.  I  find  the 
king's  highness,  whom  I  cannot  justiy  have  as  my  husband,  to  be,  nevertheless,  a 
most  kind,  loving,  and  friendly  iather  and  brother,  and  to  use  me  as  honoorably 
and  with  as  much  liberality  as  you,  I  myself  or  any  of  our  kin  or  allies  could 
wish ;  wherein  I  am,  for  mine  own  part,  so  well  content  and  satisfied,  that  I 
much  desire  my  mother,  yon,  and  other  mine  allies,  so  to  understand,  accept,  and 
take  it,  and  so  to  use  yourself  towards  this  noble  and  virtuous  prince,  as  he  may 
have  cause  to  continue  his  friendship  towards  you,  which  on  his  behalf  shaU 
nothing  be  impaired  or  altered  in  this  matter ;  for  so  it  hath  pleased  his  lughness 

>  State-Papers,  vol  i.  p.  643.  '  Ibid. 
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to  iignify  to  me,  that  like  as  he  will  show  to  me  always  a  most  fiitherlj  aiK} 
brotherly  Idndness,  and  has  so  provided  for  me,  so  will  he  remain  with  you  and 
other  according  to  the  knot  of  amity  which  between  you  hath  been  ooudadod 
(this  matter  notwithstanding),  in  such  wise  as  neither  I,  ne  you»  nor  any  of  oac 
friends  shall  have  just  cause  of  miscontentment. 

"  Thus  much  I  have  thought  necessary  to  write  to  you,  lest,  for  want  of  true 
Imowledge,  ye  might  take  this  matter  otherwise  than  ye  ought,  and  in  other  sort 
care  for  me  mwe  than  ye  hare  cause.  Onlylrequire  thUqfyou, — ihatye  so  wm- 
dmci  ycmnelf,  as  for  yowr  uniotoardness  in  this  matter  I  fare  not  the  worse, 
wherewnto  I  trust  yon  will  have  regard"  ^ 

Thus  we  see  that  Anne  was,  in  effect,  detained  by  Henry  as  a 
hostage  for  the  conduct  of  her  brother  and  his  allies,  for  she 
plainly  intimates  that  any  hostility  from  them  will  be  visited 
on  her  head.  Marillac,  in  relating  this  transaction  to  the  king 
his  master,  in  a  letter  dated  July  21st,  sap, — ''The  marriage 
has  been  dissolved,  and  the  queen  appears  to  make  no  objec- 
tion. The  only  answer  her  brother's  ambassador  can  get 
from  her  is,  '  that  she  wishes  in  all  things  to  please  the  king, 
her  lord,'  bearing  testimony  of  his  good  treatment  of  her, 
and  desiring  to  remain  in  this  country.  This  being  reported 
to  the  king,  makes  him  show  her  the  greater  respect.  He 
gives  her  the  pahice  of  Richmond  and  other  places  for  life, 
with  12,000  crowns  for  her  revenue ;  but  has  forbidden  the 
vicars  and  ministers  to  call  her  queen  any  more,  but  only  '  my 
lady  Anne  of  Cleves,'  which  is  cause  of  great  regret  to  the 
people,  whose  love  she  had  gained,  and  who  esteemed  her  as 
one  of  the  most  sweet,  gracious,  and  humane  queens  they  have 
had,  and  they  greatly  desired  her  to  continue  with  them  as 
their  queen.  Now  it  is  said  that  the  king  is  going  to  marry  a 
young  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty,  a  daughter  of  a  deceased 
brother  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk, — ^it  is  even  reported  that  this 
marriage  has  abeady  taken  place,  only  it  is  kept  secret: 
I  cannot  say  if  it  is  true.  The  queen  takes  it  all  in  good 
part.''  This  certainly  was  her  best  policy,  as  his  excellency 
seems  to  think.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  Henry  had  dis- 
solved his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  he  sent  Cromwell 
to  the  block,  and  consigned  Dr.  Barnes  to  the  flames  in 
Smithfield.^  The  divorced  queen  had  reason  to  congratulate 
herself  that  she  had  escaped  with  life,  when  she  saw  what  was 
the  doom  of  the  two  principal  agents  in  her  late  marriage. 
There  are  in  Rymer's  Foedera*  two  patents  subsequent  to 
>  State-Fibers^  voL  L         '  Burnet,  voL  L  p.  183.  *  VoL  zir.  709,  714. 
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the  divorce^  which  relate  to  this  lady.  The  former^  dated  9th 
January^  1541,  is  a  grant  of  naturalization  in  the  usual  form ; 
in  the  other,  she  is  described  as  Anna  of  Cleve,  &c.,  who  had 
come  into  England  on  a  treaty  of  marriage,  which,  although 
celebrated  in  the  face  of  the  diurch,  yet  never  received  a  real 
consummation,  because  the  conditions  were  not  fulfilled  in  due 
time.  That  the  marriage  was  therefore  dissolved  by  mutual 
consult,  and  she  being  content  to  abide  in  this  realm,  and  to 
yield  to  its  laws,  and  to  dischai^  her  conscience  of  that  pre- 
tended marriage,  the  king,  of  his  especial  favour,  granted  to 
her  certain  manors  and  estates  in  divers  counties,  lately  for- 
feited by  the  attainder  of  the  earl  of  Essex*  and  sir  Nicholas 
Carew,  to  be  held,  without  rendering  account,  &om  the  Lady- 
day  foregoing  the  said  grant,  which  was  dated  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1541.  These  estates  were  granted  to  her  on  condi- 
tion that  she  should  not  pass  beyond  the  sea  during  her  life. 
Anne  of  Cleves  possessed  the  manor  of  Denham-hall,  Essex, 
as  part  of  her  jointure  or  appanage,  as  appears  &om  the  court- 
roll,  b^inning  "  Cur^  Serem8si$ne  Dna  .  •  .  Anne  de  Cleve.'' 
It  may  be  observed,  the  steward,  not  venturing  to  style  her 
'  queen  ^  after  the  divorce,  and  not  knowing  what  to  call  her, 
discreetly  leaves  a  blank  before  Anne. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  contemporary  record^ 
of  the  deeds  of  Henry  YIII.  during  the  few  months  of  his 
marital  union  with  his  fourth  consort,  set  down  in  brief 
business-like  order,  like  entries  in  a  tradesman's  day-book,  with- 
out one  word  either  in  excuse  or  censure, — ^facts  that  require 
no  adjectives  of  indignant  reprobation  to  excite  the  horror  of 
every  right-minded  person  against  the  sanguinary  tyrant : — 

"  The  m^^  day  of  Jenyver,  Satorday,  did  the  kmg  and  all  the  nohlea  of  the 
realm,  and  the  mayor  and  all  the  aldermen  in  their  hest  array,  and  every  craft 
in  ihsai  best  array,  vyewt  [go]  down  in  their  barges  to  Greenwich,  and  every 
barge  as  goodly  drost  as  they  could  devise,  with  streamers  and  banners.  And 
there  the  king  did  receive  and  meet  my  lady  Ann,  the  deuke*  doughter  off 
Eleve,  and  made  her  queene  of  Inglande. 

"  The  xxviij  day  of  July,  Wednesday,  was  beheaded,  at  Tower-hill,  which 
that  afore  had  been  master  of  the  Rolls ;  and  afW  that,  the  king's  secretary ; 
and  after  that,  vicar-general,  knight  of  the  Garter,  earl  of  Essex,   and  lord 

'  Cromwell,  whose  spoils  formed  the  principal  Amd  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  princess. 

2  A  Brief  Diary,  tem^.  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  MS.  Vespasian,  A  xxv. 
Printed  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  esq^  in  Beliqoie  Antiqose,  No.  viiL  o.  30. 
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dMmberbdn  of  Irdand.    And  my  lord  Hnngerfbrd  wat  hehwidfld  there  that 
sAine  time  too. 

<*  Tbe  zxx  dij  of  July,  Fridi^,  wat  there  drmwn  from  the  Tower  to  Smith- 
field  yi  doctors :  i^  of  them  wae  baraed,  and  the  totker  three  wae  hanged  and 
quartered.  They  that  were  homed  were  doctor  Barnes,  doctor  Garet,  parson  of 
Honey-kne,  doctor  Jerom,  Ticar  (^  Stepney;  and  their  names  that  was  quartered, 
doctor  PoweUe,  doctor  AbeDe^  and  doctor  Fethnrstone.  And  the  heads  of  my 
lord  Cromwell  and  my  lord  Hungerford  were  set  up  on  London-bridge,  and 
thdr  bodies  buried  in  the  Tower.  This  same  year  was  quene  An,  the  dewkes 
dougfater  of  Kkfe  afiirenid,  pot  aside." 

During  the  six  months  that  Anne  of  deves  was  Heniy's 
qoeen^  some  very  important  changes  were  effected^  especially 
the  dissolution  of  tbe  monasteries^  and  the  mstitution  of  the 
six  hloody  articles.  As  fiur  as  her  little  power  went^  she  was 
at  this  time  a  friend  to  the  Befcnrmation^  yet  soon  after  a  con- 
vert to  the  church  of  Rome.  Owen  Oglethorpe  owed  his  pro- 
motion as  a  bishop  to  her  &vour.  Anne  was  so  fond  of  her 
step-daughter^  the  princess  Elizabeth^  that  the  only  &your 
she  asked  of  Henry  after  the  dissolution  of  their  marriage 
was,  that  she  might  sometimes  be  permitted  to  see  her;  a 
request  whidi  Henry  was  graciously  pleased  to  grants  on  con- 
dition that  she  should  not  be  addressed  by  his  daughter  and 
her  attendants  by  the  style  and  title  of  queen^  but  simply  as 
the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves.' 

After  the  divorce  Anne  continued  to  reside  at  her  palace 
at  Bichmond,  and  on  the  6th  of  August  Henry  honoured 
her  with  a  visit.  She  received  him  with  a  pleasant  coun- 
tenance^ and  treated  him  with  all  due  respect;  which  put 
him  into  such  high  good  humour  that  he  supped  with  her 
merrily^  and  demeaned  himself  so  lovingly^  and  with  such 
idngnlAr  graciousucss^  that  some  €i  the  bystanders  fimded  he 
was  going  to  take  her  for  his  queen  again.'  There  is  little 
doubt,  however^  that  he  was  already  married  to  her  more  at- 
tractive rival,  Katharine  Howard,  whom  two  days  afterwards 
he  pubUdy  introduced  to  his  court  as  his  queen.  Perhi^ 
he  considered  it  prudent  to  pay  a  previous  visit  to  Anne,  to 
ascertain  whether  any  objection  would  be  raised  on  her  part 
to  his  investing  another  with  her  lawful  title.  Anne  wisely 
treated  the  affair  with  complacency.     The  duke  of  Cleves 

1  Leti,  Vita  di  Elisabetta. 
'Despatches  of  MariDac;  Biblioth^qne  da  RoL 
VOL.  III.  O 
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wept  with  bitter  mortifieation  when  he  receiyed  the  account 
of  his  sister'B  wrongs,  and  found  himself  precluded  from  testi- 
fying the  indignation  they  inspired :  Anne,  on  the  contrary, 
manifested  the  most  liyely  satisfaction  at  having  r^ained  her 
freedom.     The  yoke  of  which  Henry  compluned   had,  cer- 
tainly, been  no  silken  bond  to  her ;  and  no  sooner  was  she 
fairly  released  from  it,  than  she  exhibited  a  d^ree  of  Tivacity 
she   had   never   shown  during  her  matrimonial  probation* 
Marillac  says,   ''This  is  marvellous  prudence  on  her  part^ 
though  some  consider  it  stupidity/'     That  which  seemed  to 
make  the  greatest  impression  on  our  diplomatic  gossip  was, 
that  she  every  day  put  on  a  rich  new  dress,  ''each  more 
wonderfrQ  than  the  last,''^  which  made  two  things  very  appa- 
rent;  first,  that  she  did  not  take  the  loss  of  Henry  very 
much  to  heart ;  and  secondly,  that  her  bridal  outfit  was  of  a 
very  magnificent  description.     Bad  as  Henry's  conduct  was 
to  his  rejected  consort,  one  of  the  kings  of  France  behaved 
still  more  dishonourably  under  similar  circumstances,  for  he 
not  only  sent  his  afiianced  bride  back  with  contempt,  but  de- 
tained her  costly  wardrobe  and  jewels  for  the  use  of  a  lady 
who  had  found  more  £Etvour  in  his  sight.     Marillac  tells  his 
sovereign,  September  8rd,  1640,  "  Madame  of  Cleves  has  a 
more  joyous  countenance  than  ever.      She  wears  a  great 
variety  of  dresses,  and  passes  all  her  time  in  sports  and  re- 
creaticms.''     From  his  excellency's  next  report,  of  the  17th 
of  the  same  month,  we  gather  that  the  divorced  queen  was 
said  to  be  in  a  situation  which  would,  if  it  had  been  reaUy  the 
case,  have  placed  the  king  in  a  peculiar  state  of  embarrass* 
ment  between  his  passion  for  his  new  bride,  Katharine  Howard^ 
and  his  frantic  desire  of  increasing  his  family.     Anne  passed 
her   time  very  comfortably,  meanwhile,  at   her  Richmond* 
palace,  or  among  the  more  sequestered  bowers  of  Ham;' 
and,  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  gende  charities  of  life,  pursued 
the  even  tenour  of  her  way.     "  Of  the  repudiated  queen,*^ 
observes  Marillac,  in  his  despatch  November  1st,  "no  more 

>  Despatches  of  Ifarillac;  Blblioth^iie  da  BxA. 
*  Some  reliot  stall  remain  at  Ham-house  of  this  era,  chiefly  ornaments  of  the 
fire-places,  with  the  portcallis  figured  therecm,  seen  by  the  author  in  the  aommer 
of  1848. 
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k  said  than  if  she  were  dead.''  The  duke  of  Cleves  mam- 
fested  a  lofty  spirit  of  independence,  and  conld  never  be  in- 
duced to  admit  the  invalidity  of  his  sister's  marriage.  The 
bishop  of  Bath,  who  had  been  sent  over  to  reconcile  him,  if 
possible,  to  the  arrangement  into  which  Anne  had  entered, 
coold  get  no  fiirther  declaration  from  him  than  the  sarcastic 
observation,  that  ^^He  was  glad  his  sister  had  £Eured  no 
worse.''* 

In  the  first  steps  of  the  divorce  an  option  was  giv^i  to 
Anne  as  to  her  residence,  dither  in  En^and  or  abroad,  yet 
the  liberty  of  choice  was  illusory;  the  divorce-jointure  of 
3000/.  per  annum  was  made  up  of  many  detached  grants  of 
crown  land8>  among  which  the  confiscated  possessions  of 
Cromwell  stand  conspicuous,  but  to  all  these  grants  the  con- 
dition of  her  residence  in  Ei^land  was  attached.^  A  pru- 
dent r^ard  to  her  pecuniary  interests,  in  all  probability, 
withheld  this  much-injurad  princess  firom  returning  to  her 
fiither-land,  and  the  fond  arms  oi  that  mother  who  had  re- 
luctantly resigned  her  to  a  royal  husband  so  httle  worthy  of 
possessing  a  wife  of  "  lowly  and  gentle  conditions."  Meekly 
as  Anne  demeaned  herself  in  her  retirement,  a  jealous 
watch  was  kept,  not  only  on  her  proceedings,  but  the  cor- 
respcmdence  of  herself  and  household,  by  king  Henry's 
ministers,  as  we  find  by  the  following  entry  in  the  privy 
council  book  of  July  the  22nd,  1541 :— ''  William  Sheffield, 
lately  one  of  the  retinue  at  Calais,  was  appr^ended  for 
having  said  he  had  letters  firom  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves  to 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  was  brought  before  the  councQ  and 
searched ;  when  it  was  found  that  his  letters  were  only  fixmi 
one  Edward  Bynings  of  Calais  to  Mrs.  Howard,  tiie  old 
dudiess  of  Norfolk's  woman,  to  Mrs.  Katharine  Basset  and 
Mrs.  Sympson,  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves'  women,  which  were 
but  letters  of  friendship  firom  private  individuals;  yet  he  was 
committed  for  fiirther  examination."'  The  investigation 
came  to  nothing.     The  good  sense  and  amiable  taoc^ter  of 

1  Lord  HerfaerfB  Hen^VIIL,  vol  iL  IbL  224. 

>  See  Manmag's  Sumy. 

'  Sir  Harris  Nicolas'  Acts  of  Privy  GoaiKnl,  vol.  viL 
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Anne  preaenred  her  from  involving  herself  in  any  of  the 
political  intrigues  of  the  times;  and  she  with  truly  que^y 
dignity  avoided  all  appearance  of  claiming  the  sympathy  of 
any  dass  of  Kesarfs  subjects.  But  though  she  avoided  the 
snares  of  party^  she  was  not  so  much  forgotten  by  the  people 
of  England  as  the  French  ambassador  imagined.  The  friends 
of  the  Reformation  r^arded  her  as  the  king's  lawful  wife,  and 
vainly  hoped  the  time  would  come  when,  cloyed  with  the 
charms  of  the  youthful  rival  for  whom  he  had  discarded  her, 
he  would  fling  his  idol  from  him,  as  he  had  done  the  once- 
adored  Anne  Boleyn,  and  reinstate  the  injured  Fleming  in 
her  rights. 

Within  sixteen  months  after  Anne  of  Geves  had  been  com- 
pelled to  resign  the  crown-matrimonial  of  England,  the  frJl  of 
her  £air  successor  took  place.  When  the  news  reached  Anne's 
quiet  little  court  at  Richmond  of  the  events  which  had  filled 
tiie  royal  bowers  of  Hampton  with  confusion,  and  precipitated 
queen  Kathanne  from  a  throne  to  a  prison,  the  excitement 
among  the  ladies  of  Anne's  household  could  not  be  restrained. 
The  domestic  troubles  of  the  king  were  r^arded  by  them  as 
an  immediate  visitation  of  retributive  justice  for  the  unfounded 
aspersions  he  had  cast  upon  their  virtuous  mistress;  the  feelings 
of  some  of  these  ladies  carried  them  so  fiur  beyond  the  bounds 
of  prudence,  that  two  of  them,  Jane  Ratsey  and  Elizabeth  Bas- 
set, were  summoned  before  the  council,  and  committed  to  pri- 
son, for  having  said,  '^  What!  is  God  working  his  own  work  to 
make  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleve  queen  again?"  Jane  Ratsey  added 
many  praises  of  the  lady  Anne,  with  disqualifying  remarks  on 
queen  Katharine,  and  said,  ^'  It  was  impossible  that  so  sweet 
a  queen  as  the  lady  Anne  could  be  utterly  put  down:"  to 
which  Elizabeth  Basset^  rejoined,  "  What  a  man  the  king  is ! 
How  many  wives  wiU  he  have  ?"  The  ladies  were  very  sternly 
questioned  by  the  council  as  to  their  motives  in  presuming  to 
utter  such  audacious  comments  on  the  matrimonial  affairs 
of  the  sovereign;  on  which  Elizabeth  Basset,  being  greatly 

1  This  name,  perhape,  ooght  to  be  Katharine  Banet^  aa  we  see  above  that 
Kathanne's  letters  were  intereeiifted.  She  was  the  same  maid  of  honour  whose 
eorious  letter  to  her  mother  is  quoted  p.  62  of  tbis  biography. 
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alaimed^  endeayonred  to  excuse  herself  by  saying  she  was  so 
gready  astounded  at  the  tidings  of  queen  Katharine's  naughty 
behaviour,  that  she  must  have  lost  her  senses  when  she  per- 
mitted herself  to  gire  utterance  to  the  treasonable  words, 
''What  a  man  the  king  is !  How  many  more  wives  will  he 
hare?''' 

Two  days  after,  a  more  serious  matter  connected  with 
Anne  was  brought  before  the  council,  for  it  was  confidently 
reported  that  she  had  been  brought  to  bed  of  a  "&iie  boye/' 
of  which  the  king  was  the  &ther,  but  that  she  had  neither 
apprized  him  nor  his  cabinet  of  the  bet*  This  rumour  threw 
both  Henry  and  his  council  into  great  perplexity,  especially  as 
the  capricious  monarch  had  honoured  his  discarded  consort 
with  several  private  visits  at  her  palace  of  Richmond;  and  it 
is,  moreover,  evident  that  Anne  had  actoaUy  passed  some  days 
at  the  royal  residence  of  Hampton-Court  as  the  guest  of  Henry 
and  his  young  queen,  which  seemed  to  give  a  colour  to  the 
tale.  Henry  expressed  himself  as  highly  displeased  with  the 
ladies  and  officers  of  state  at  Richmond,  for  not  having  ap- 
prised him  of  the  supposed  situation  of  the  ex-queen.  The 
affiair  came  to  nothing,  and  proved  to  be  an  unfounded  scan- 
dal, which  originated  in  some  impertinent  busy-body's  com- 
ment on  an  illness  that  confined  poor  Anne  to  her  bed  at 
this  momentous  period.  The  said  scandal  was  traced  by  the 
council  firom  one  inveterate  gossip  to  another,  through  no  less 
than  six  persons,  as  we  learn  firom  the  following  minute  of 
their  proceedings,  forming  a  curious  interlude  in  the  exami- 
nations touching  Henry's  other  queen,  Katharine  Howard : — 
"  We  examined  also,  [Artly  before  dioner,  and  partly  after,  a 
new  matter,  beinga  report  that  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves  should 
be  delivered  of  a  Mr  boy ;  and  whose  should  it  be  but  the 
king's  majesty's  I  which  is  a  most  abominable  slander,  and 
for  this  time  necessaiy  to  be  met  withal.  This  matter  was 
told  to  Tavemer,  of  the  signet,  more  than  a  fortnight  ago, 
both  by  his  mother-in-law  (Lambert's  wife,  the  goldsmith)  and 
by  Tavemer's  own  wife,  who  saith  she  heard  it  of  Lilgrave's 
wife;  and  Lambert's  wife  heard  it  ako  of  the  old  lady  Carew. 

>  MSS.  83  Heny  YIIL,  State-Ftoper  oflke.  *  Ibid* 
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Tavemer  kept  it,  [concealed  it,]  but  they  [the  women]  wifli 
others  have  made  it  common  matter  of  talk.  Tavemer  never 
revealed  it  till  Smiday  night,  at  which  time  he  told  it  to  Dr. 
Cox,'  to  be  further  declared  if  he  thought  good,  who  immedi- 
ately disclosed  it  to  me  the  lord  privy-seal.  We  have  com- 
mitted Tavemer  to  the  custody  of  me  the  bishop  of  Winchester; 
likewise  Lambert's  wife  (who  seemeth  to  have  been  a  dunce 
in  it)  to  Mr.  the  chancellor  of  the  Augmentations.^' '  Absurd 
as  the  report  was,  it  made  a  wonderful  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  king,  who  occupied  a  ludicrous  position  in  the  eyes  of 
Emrope  as  the  husband  of  two  Hving  wives,  who  were  both 
the  subjects  of  a  delicate  investigation  at  the  same  moment. 
The  attention  of  the  privy  council  was  distracted  between  the 
evidences  on  the  respective  charges  against  the  rival  queens 
for  nearly  a  fortnight, — a  fact  that  has  never  been  named  in 
history. 

How  obstinate  Henry's  suspicions  of  his  ill-treated  Flemish 
consort  were,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  order  to  his  coun- 
cil : — *'  His  majesty  thinketh  it  requisite  to  have  it  groundly 
[thoroughly]  examined,  and  further  ordered  by  your  discre- 
tions, as  the  manner  of  the  case  requireth,  to  inquire  dili- 
gently, whether  the  said  Anne  of  Qeves  hath  indeed  had  any 
cthild  or  no,  as  it  is  bruited,  [reported];  for  his  majesty  hath 
been  v/^ormed  that  U  is  ^  indeed,  in  which  part  his  majesty 
imputeth  a  great  default  in  her  officers  for  not  advising  his 
highness  thereof,  if  it  be  tme.  Not  doubting  but  your  lord- 
ships will  '  ^roundly '  examine  the  same,  and  finding  out  the 
truth  of  the  whole  matter,  will  advise  his  majesty  thereof  ac- 
cordingly." '  Dorothy  Wingfield,  one  of  the  lady  Anne's  bed- 
chamber  women,  and  the  officers  of  her  household,  were  sub- 
jected to  a  strict  examination  before  the  council,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  30th  of  December  that  they  came  to  the  decision 
that  Frances  Lilgrave,^  widow,  having  slandered  the  lady  Anne 
of  Cleves  and  touched  also  the  king's  person,  she  affirming  to 
have  heard  the  report  of  others  whom  she  refused  to  name, 
should  be  for  her  punishment  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 

^  Prince  £dward'8  tutor, 
s  Printed  State-P^ien,  voL  i.  pp.  697,  698.  *  Ibid.  701. 

*  The  LUgTaTes  were  the  court  embroidegrert< — See  life  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
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fikhard  Tavemer^  dark  of  the  ngnet,  alao^  for  concealing  the 
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No  sooner  was  Anne  deared  from  this  imputation,  than  a 
great  effort  was  made  by  her  brother,  and  the  Protestant 
party,  to  effect  a  reonion  between  her  and  the  king.  The 
dnke  of  Cleyes  evident^  imagined,  that  the  disgrace  of  the 
new  queen  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  first  more  of 
the  king  and  his  ministers  towards  a  reconciliation  with  Anne. 
The  didLe's  ambassadors  opened  the  business  to  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  to  whom  Odiger  also  wrote  a  pressing  letter, 
urging  the  expediency  of  such  a  measure.'  Southampton 
communicated  the  particulars  to  the  king  of  his  intenriew  with 
the  ambassadors  on  the  subject^  and  indosed  Osliger's  letter, 
but  was  certainly  too  wdl  aware  of  HearfB  opinion  of  the 
la^  to  venture  to  second  the  representations  of  the  court  of 
Cleves.  The  next  attempt  was  made  by  tiie  ambassadors  on 
Cranmer,  which  is  thus  rdated  by  him  in  the  following  curious 
letter  to  the  long :' — 

"  It  may  pleaM  your  nu^jcftj  to  be  advcrtiMd,  tbat  yetterday  the  ambMrndor 
oC  Cleve  came  to  my  honae  at  Lambeth,  and  deliyered  to  me  letters  from 
Osliger,  vice-cfaanoellor  to  the  duke  of  CHeve,  the  pmport  whereof  is  nothmg  ebe 
but  to  oommend  to  me  the  oanee  of  the  lady  Amie  of  Cleve,  wfaidi,  though  he 
tmeted  I  ahonld  do  of  myself  yet  be  aaith  the  occasion  is  such,  that  he  wiU  not 
pot  spars  to  a  horse  which  nmneth  of  his  own  oonrage.  When  I  had  read  the 
letter,  and  oonndoed  that  no  cause  was  expressed  specially,  but  only  in  general 
that  I  should  have  commended  the  caose  df  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleve,  after  some 
denrar  the  ambassador  came  to  the  pointy  and  plainly  asked  me  to  effect  the  re- 
condliatuML  Wherennto  I  answered,  '  that  I  thooght  it  not  a  little  strange 
tiiat  Osliger  should  think  it  meei  for  me  to  more  a  reooncaliation  of  that  matri- 
Biony»  of  the  which  I,  as  much  as  any  other  person,  knew  most  jost  canses  of 
^▼orce.'  [Cranmer  then  declared  he  could  take  no  steps  in  the  matter  nnless 
the  king  shoold  command  him.]  '  But,'  con^ned  he^  '  I  shall  signtfy  the  same 
to  his  IrighnesB,  and  therenpon  yoa  shall  have  an  answer.'  Now  what  shall  be 
your  mijesiy's  pleasure  that  I  shall  do  ?  whether  to  make  a  general  answer  to 
OsBger  by  writing,  or  that  I  shall  make  a  certain  answer  in  this  point  to  the 
ambaiadnr  by  uMrntfa  ?  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  mi^jesty  that  I  may  be 
advertised,  and  according  thereto  I  shall  order  myself  by  the  grace  of  God,  whom 
I  beseedi  daQy  to  have  your  mijesty  evermore  in  his  protection  and  governance. 
Fhan  my  manor  of  Lambetii,  this  Tuesday  tiie  18th  of  January. 
"Tour  grace's  most  bounded 

"chaplain  and  bedennan, 

"T.  Caittoamkh.*' 

^  Begister  of  the  Frivy-CouncQ  office,  p.  288. 
'  State-Papers,  MSB.  204<  '  State-Paper^  716,  717. 
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Cramner^  warned  by  the  fate  of  Cromwell^  ventured  not  to 
urge  the  king  to  put  his  head  a  second  time  into  the  yoke 
with  his  discarded  consort^  and  the  n^otiation  came  to 
nothing.  Perhaps  Anne  herself  was  unwiUing  to  risk  her  Ufe^ 
by  entering  again  into  the  perilous  thraldom  from  which  she 
had  been  once  released.  The  tragic  fiate  of  her  fisur  young 
rival  must  have  taught  her  to  rqoice  that  she  had  saved  her 
own  head  by  resigning  a  crown  without  a  stru^le. 

In  Jime  1543  Anne  received  a  friendly  visit  from  her  step- 
daughter^ the  princess  Mary^  who  stayed  with  her  some  days, 
and  on  her  departure  gave  very  hberal  largesses  to  the  officers 
of  the  household^  from  the  gentlemen  ushers  down  to  the 
servants  of  the  scullery  dq)artment.^  In  the  August  of  the 
same  year  Anne's  mother^  the  widowed  duchess  of  Qeves, 
died.  Early  in  the  following  year  Anne  sent  the  princess 
Mary  a  present  of  Spanish  sewing  or  embroidery  silk.'  No 
event  of  any  importance  occurred  to  break  the  peaceful  tenour 
of  Anne's  life  till  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  first  letter 
of  Edward  Seymour  (afterwards  the  duke  of  Somerset)  to  the 
council  of  regency,  he  gives  the  following  directions :" — ''  If 
ye  have  not  already  advertised  my  lady  Anne  of  Cleves  of 
king  Henry's  death,  it  shall  be  well  done  if  ye  send  some 
express  person  for  the  same."  This  event  left  the  ill-treated 
princess  at  full  Hberty,  had  she  wished,  to  marry,  or  to  return 
to  her  own  country.  But  of  marriage  Anne  had  had  an  evil 
specimen;  and,  witii  greater  wisdom  than  Henry's  other  widow, 
Katharine  Parr,  she  retained  her  independence  by  remaining 
in  single  blessedness. 

Anne  visited  the  court  of  her  royal  step-son  Edward  VI., 
June  26,  1550.  Her  affairs  had  got  into  some  disorder  at 
that  period,  so  that  she  found  herself  under  the  necessity  of 
applying  to  her  brother  the  duke  of  Cleves  for  his  assistance, 
lliat  prince  represented  her  distress  to  the  Enghsh  govern- 
ment, and  with  some  difficulty  obtained  for  her  the  munificent 
grant  of  four  himdred  pounds  towards  paying  her  debts.   The 

>  Sir  F.  Kadden'8  Privy-pane  Expenses ;  Prinoees  Maiy.  *  Ibid. 

*  Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary,  vol  L  p.  18. 
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pensiofiui  of  sach  of  her  servants  as  were  paid  by  the  crown 
bemg  in  arrear,  she  petitioned  the  king  for  them  to  be  liqui- 
dated; but  the  official  reply  coolly  stated/  '^that  the  king's 
highness  being  on  his  progress^  could  not  be  troubled  at  that 
time  about  payments/^  Anne  had  acquired  the  English  lan- 
guage and  English  habits^  and  formed  an  intimate  friendship 
with  Henry's  daughter  the  princess  Mary,  who  was  a  few 
months  older  than  herself,  as  well  as  the  young  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  she  appears  to  have  behayed  with  great  tenderness. 
England  had  therefore  become  her  country,  and  it  was  natural 
that  she  should  prefer  a  residence  where  she  was  honoured 
and  loved  by  all  to  whom  her  excellent  qualities  were  known 
to  returning  to  her  native  land,  after  the  pubUc  affronts  that 
had  been  put  upon  her  by  the  coarse-minded  tyrant  to  whom 
she  had  been  sacrificed  by  her  &mily.  Besides  these  cogent 
reasons,  her  property  in  England  required  her  personal  care; 
as  it  was  subjected  to  some  mutations  by  the  new  government, 
of  which  the  records  of  the  times  afford  proofs.'  Among 
others,  the  following  letter  from  Anne  to  her  former  step- 
cLaughter: — 

^Anrx  OT  Clktss  to  Panroiss  Mabt. 

"MlDiJC, 

**  After  my  most  hearty  commendaticmg  to  your  grmoB,  being  very  dedrooK  to 
hear  of  your  prosperous  health,  wherdn  I  very  mi^  rgoioe,  it  may  please  you 
to  be  advertised  thst  it  hath  pleased  the  king's  nugesty  to  have  in  exchange  my 
maiDor  and  lands  of  Bisham,  in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  granting  me  in  reoom* 
pense  the  boose  of  Westropp  [ Westhorpe],  in  Soflblk,  with  the  two  parks  and 
certain  manors  thereonto  adjoining ;  notwithstanding,  if  it  had  been  his  highnem' 
pleasure,  I  was  well  contented  to  have  continued  without  exchange.  After  which 
grant,  for  mine  own  assurance  in  that  behalf  I  have  travailed,  to  my  great  cost 
and  charge,  almost  this  twelve  months;  it  hath  passed  the  king's  migesty's  bill, 
signed,  and  the  privy -seal,  being  now,  as  I  am  informed,  stayed  at  the  g^reat  seal, 
for  that  you,  madam,  be  minded  to  have  the  same,  not  knowing,  as  I  suppose,  of 
the  said  grant.  I  have  also  recdved  at  this  Michaehnas  last  past,  part  of  the  rent 
of  the  aforesaid  manors.  Considering  the  premises,  and  for  the  amity  which  hath 
always  been  between  us,  (of  which  I  most  heartily  desire  the  continuance,)  that  it 
may  please  you  therefore  to  ascertain  me  by  your  letters  or  otherwise,  as  it  shall 
stand  with  your  pleasure.  And  thus,  good  madam,  I  commit  you  unto  the  ever- 
Uving  God,  to  have  you  in  merdfU  kee^ng.  From  my  hoiue  of  Bletchingly, 
the  viiL  day  of  January,  anno  x.T*i<ni. 

"Your  assured  loving  friend  to  her  little  jMwer  to  command, 

"  AinrA,  the  dinoghier  of  Cleves." 

'Heame's  Sylloge;  likewise  a  letter  from  Edward  VL's  council,  1547, 
signifles  that  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves  shall  have  the  use  of  the  house,  deer,  and 
woods  of  Penahurst,  as  she  now  has  those  of  Bletchingly.    The  eagemeas  of  the 
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The  last  public  appearance  of  Anne  of  Cleves  was  at  the 
coronation  of  queen  Mary,  where  she  had  her  {dace  in  the 
r^al  procession,  and  rode  in  the  same  carriage  with  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  with  whom  she  was  always  on  the  most  affec- 
tionate terms.  That  precedence  which  Henry  YIII.  insured 
to  her  she  always  enjoyed,  nor  did  any  of  the  ladies  of  the 
royal  feonily  attempt  to  dispute  it  with  her.  But  her  happi- 
ness appears  to  have  been  in  the  retirement  of  domestic  life. 
Two  of  her  brothers,  William  duke  of  Cleves,  and  his  successor, 
John  William,  were  subject  to  mental  malady,  and  died  insane ; 
but  nothing  appears  to  have  ever  ruffled  the  tranquil  tempera- 
ment of  this  amiable  princess,  who  in  the  most  difficult  and 
trying  situations  conducted  herself  with  great  prudence. 

After  the  celebration  of  queen  Maiy^s  marriage  with  Philip 
of  Spain,  at  Winchester,  Anne  of  Cleves  addressed  to  the  royal 
bride  a  congratulatory  epistle,  in  which,  being  evidently  per- 
plexed by  the  undefined  dignity  of  queen-regnant,  she  rings 
the  changes  on  the  titles  of  '^majesty,''  '^highness,''  and 
"graoe,'^  in  a  singular  manner; — 

''To  THB  QUXEV'B  MaJXSTT, 

"After  my  humble  romTncndntaoiw  imto  $omr  majeriy,  with  thanks  fbr  your 
loving  favour  showed  to  me  in  my  hist  Buit>  and  praying  aijfour  kiffkne$t  your 
loving  oontinuanoe,  it  may  pleaae  yowr  highneu  to  understand  that  I  am  in- 
formed t^ycmr gra^9 return  to  London  again;  and  being  dearous  to  do  my 
duty  to  see  yowr  mt^esfy  and  the  king,  if  it  may  so  stand  with  your  liighmevf 
pleasure,  and  that  I  may  know  when  and  where  I  shall  wait  on  yowr  mnJeHyand 
kis.  Wishing  you  both  much  joy  and  i^Udty,  with  increase  of  children  to  God's 
glory,  and  to  the  preservation  of  your  prosperous  estates,  long  to  continue  witti 
honour  in  all  godly  virtue.    From  my  poor  house  at  Hever,  the  4th  of  August. 

'*  Tour  highness*  to  command, 

**  AsvA,  the  dai^fhter  of  Cleves." 
Endorsed^  "The  Lady  Anne  of  Cleves  to 

the  Queen's  mijesty,  August  4^  1564." 

Anne  retained  property  at  Bletchingly  after  this  exchange, 
in  proof  whereof  is  her  receipt,  early  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary,  to  sir  Thomas  Garden,  who  was  master  of  the  revels  at 

letter  in  setting  forth  the  superior  advantages  of  Penshurst  to  her  present  ten- 
dence,  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  ezchimge  was  not  voluntaiy  on  the  part  of 
Anne.  Among  the  conveniences  of  Penshurst  is  mentdoned  its  contiguity  to 
Hever.  The  council  adds,  that  her  transfer  bom  Bletchingly  to  Penshurst  was 
the  intention  of  the  deceased  king  Henry,  but  they  conclude  with  asserticms  that 
it  is  their  wish  in  all  things  to  pkase  and  gratify  her  g^race. — Archsologia. 
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the  court  of  Hemy  YIII.,  his  son,  and  dan^ter.  This 
document^  signed  by  l^r  own  hand^  is  among  the  Losdy 
MSS./  dated  the  last  day  of  December,  first  year  of  Phihp 
and  Mary,  (1553)  :— 

'*  Becdved  of  sir  Thomas  Garden,  knight,  the  day  and  year  abore  written,  for 
one  quarter  of  a  year's  rent  doe  nnto  us  by  the  nme  sir  Thomas  Garden  at  this 
test  of  Ghristmas,  according  to  an  indenture  bearing  date  the  second  day  of 
October  in  the  year  aforesaid,  the  sum  of  8/.  13«.  9d,,  in  Aill  oontentation, 
satbfiictaon,  and  payment  of  our  rents  at  Bletchingly,  and  our  knds  there,  and  in 
dear  disdiarge  of  the  same  rents  to  this  present  day  beibre  dated.  We  have  to 
these  letters,  being  our  aoqiiittanoe,  subscribed  our  name  for  his  discharge. 


Anne  of  Cleves  spent  mnch  of  her  time  at  a  residence  she 
had  at  Dartford,  being  one  of  the  suppressed  abbeys  which 
Henry  YIII.  had  turned  into  a  hunting.«eat ;  and  Edward  YI. 
had  given  it  into  the  bargain^  when  the  exchange  was  made 
between  Bletchingly  and  Penshurst.  She  was  abiding  at  Dart* 
ford  the  year  before  her  death,  when  sir  Thomas  Garden,  her 
tenant  at  Bletchingly,  who  fqppears  to  have  been  likewise  her 
man  of  business  on  all  occasions,  came  to  her  at  Dartford,  and 
she  begged  him  to  get  certain  stores  laid  in  at  the  Blackfiriars 
f(»r  her  residence  against  she  came  to  Ixmdon ;  which  request 
was  made  before  the  officers  of  her  household,  '^  for  her  grace 
hu^ed  money  to  buy  the  needful  furniture,  and  she  promised 
payment  to  sir  Thomas  if  he  would  make  the  purchases  for 
her/^  But  the  amount  was  left  unpaid  at  the  death  of  Anne  of 
Cleves,  and  it  appears,  from  sir  Thomas  Cardenas  account,  she 
was  without  money  at  the  time  she  requested  him  to  make 
tibe  purchases.  Of  his  outlay  the  Losdy  MSS.  furnish  items. 
Her  cellar  he  furnishes  with  three  hogsheads  of  Grascoigne 
wine,  at  8/.  each ;  ten  gallons  of  Malmsey,  at  20 J.  per  gallon ; 
eleven  gallons  of  muscadel,  at  2s,  2d.  per  gallon;  and  sack, 
ten  gallons,  at  16d.  per  gallon.  The  spicery  had  a  stock  of 
'  Losely  HSS.,  edited  by  A.  J.  Kempe,  esq.  p.  la 
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three  pounds  of  ginger,  Ss, ;  of  cinnamon,  three  onnces,  I5d, ; 
doTes  and  mace,  six  ounces;  pepper,  one  pound,  2s.  Ad.-,  raisins, 
two  pounds,  at  2d.  per  pound,  while  two  pounds  of  prunes 
cost  Zd.  Three  muttons  at  Is.  each ;  twenty  capons,  and  a 
dozen  lower  price,  cost  6#. ;  two  dozen  rabbits  cost  %s.  In 
the  pastry  department  was  laid  in  one  bushel  of  fine  wheat- 
flour,  at  the  great  price  of  6#.  per  bushel.  Thirty  loads  of 
coals  were  laid  in,  at  16tf.  the  load ;  a  vast  many  fagots  and 
billets,  and  three  dozen  rushes  for  strewing  the  floors,  at  20d, 
the  dozen.  In  the  chandry,  sir  Thomas  Garden  had  provided 
thirty-five  pounds  of  wax-lights,  sixes  and  fours  to  the  pound, 
and  prickets,  which  last  were  stuck  on  a  spike  to  be  burnt ; 
these  wax-candles  were  \s.  per  pound.  Staff-torches  were 
provided  at  \s,  4d.  a-piece,  and  white  lights  eighteen  dozen, 
over  and  above  sundry  fair  pots  of  pewter  by  the  said  sir 
Thomas  bought  and  provided  to  serve  in  the  buttery  for  the 
lady  Anne's  household ;  likewise  brass,  iron,  and  latten  pota^ 
pans,  kettles,  skillets,  ladles,  skimmers,  spits,  trays,  and  flaskets, 
with  divers  other  utensils  and  properties  furnished  to  the 
value  of  9/.  6s.  Sd.,  some  of  which  were  broken,  spoiled,  and 
lost,  and  the  rest  remain  at  his  house  to  his  use,  for  which  he 
asks  no  compensation.  Likewise  two  dozen  of  fSair  new  pewter 
candlesticks,  deUvered  for  her  grace's  chandry  and  chambers* 
The  whole  accotmt  finishes  with  a  remark  that  he  had  pro- 
vided sundry  kinds  of  fresh  fish,  as  carps,  pikes,  and  tenches, 
at  the  request  of  her  grace,  which  were  privately  dressed  in 
her  grace's  laundry  for  the  trial  of  cookery,  by  which  it  has 
been  surmised  that  Anne  made  private  experimoits  in  the 
noble  culinary  art. 

Anne  possessed  the  placid  domestic  virtues  which  seem  in  a 
manner  indigenous  to  (German  princesses.  "  She  was,"  says 
Holinshed,  who  lived  in  her  century,  ''  a  lady  of  right  com- 
mendable regard,  courteous,  gentle,  a  good  housekeeper,  and 
very  bountiful  to  her  servants."  She  spent  her  time  at  the 
head  of  her  own  Httle  court,  which  was  a  happy  household 
within  itself,  and  we  may  presume  well  governed,  for  we  hear 
neither  of  plots  nor  quarrels,  tale-bearings  nor  mischievous 
intrigues,  as  rife  in  her  home-circle.    She  was  tenderly  beloved 
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by  her  domestics^  and  well  attended  by  them  in  her  last  dek- 
ness.  She  died  at  the  age  of  forty-one^  of  some  dedining 
illness,  which  she  took  calmly  and  patiently.  Her  will  is  a 
very  ndwe  production,  showing  the  most  minute  attention  to 
all  things  that  could  benefit  her  own  httle  domestic  world. 
It  was  made  but  two  days  before  her  death,  being  dated 
July  12th  and  15th,  1557 ;  it  is,  when  divested  of  tautologies, 
as  follows : — 

-  Ws,  Aima»  daoghter  of  Jobn  late  doke  of  Clevet,  and  niter  to  the  ezoollent 
prinoe  William,  now  reigning  duke  of  Cleree,  Gnlick  (Julien),  and  Barre,  «tck  in 
body,  bnt  wbole  in  mind  and  memory,  thanka  be  to  Almigh^  God,  declare  this 
to  be  oor  lait  will  and  testamenti  Ist  We  give  and  bequeath  our  booI  to  the 
holy  Trinity,  and  our  body  to  be  buried  where  it  shall  please  God.  2ndly.  We 
most  heartily  pray  oor  executors  undernamed  to  be  humble  suitors  for  us,  and  in 
oor  name,  to  the  queen's  most  excellent  miyjesty,  that  our  debts  may  be  truly 
oootented  and  paid  to  ereiy,  one  of  our  creditorB,  amd  that  they  will  see  the  same 
justly  answered  for  our  dischai^^  Beseeching,  also,  the  queen's  highness  of  her 
demency  to  grant  unto  oor  executors  the  receipts  of  our  land  accustomed  to  be 
dne  at  Michaelmas  towards  the  payment  of  our  creditors,  for  that  is  not  the 
moiety  of  our  rerenues,  nor  payable  wholly  at  that  time,  and  not  able  to  answer 
the  charge  of  our  household,  espedaDy  this  year,*  the  price  of  all  cattle  and  other 
aeatt  [purchases]  exceeding  the  old  rate.  Srdly.  We  earnestly  require  our  said 
executors  to  be  good  lords  and  masters  to  all  our  poor  servants,  to  whom  we  giye 
and  bequeath,  every  one  of  them  being  in  our  check-roU,  as  well  to  our  oflloers  as 
others  taking  wages  either  from  the  queen's  highness  or  from  us,  from  the  current 
month  of  Jvdy,  one  whole  year's  wages;  also  as  much  black  cloth,  at  18«. 4c{.per 
yard,  as  will  make  them  each  a  gown  and  hood,  and  to  every  one  of  our  gentlemen 
wuters  and  gentlewomen  accordingly.  And  to  our  yeomen,  grooms,  and  children 
of  our  hous^old,  two  yards  each  A  black  doth,  at  9#.  the  yard.  Also^  to  every 
one  of  the  gentlewomen  of  our  privy -chamber,  for  their  great  pains  taken  with 
us,  to  Mrs.  Wingfidd,  100/. ;  20^  to  Susan  Boughton,  towards  her  marriage; 
to  Dorothy  Cunon,  towardi  her  marriage,  100/. ;  to  Mrs.  Raymond,  20/.  ^o 
twelve  other  ladies,  who  seem  of  the  like  degree,  she  bequeaths  various  snm^ 
from  10/.  to  16/.  each.]  To  our  laundress,  Elizabeth  Eliot,  10/. ;  and  to  mother 
Lovell,  [this  was  the  nurse  of  her  side-room,]  for  her  attendance  tqpon  us  in  this 
time  of  this  our  sickness,  10/. 

"  Item,  We  give  and  bequeath  to  every  one  of  car  gentlemen  daily  attendant 
on  us,  over  and  beside  our  former  bequests,  [viz.  wages  and  black  doth,]  10/.; 
that  is  to  say,  to  Thomas  Blackgrove,  10/.,  to  John  Wymbushe,  10/.,  [eight 
gentlemen  are  enumerated] ;  likeiwise  to  our  yeomen  and  grooms  11«.  a-pieoe, 
and  to  an  the  children  of  our  house  lOt.  a-pieoe.  And  we  g^ve  to  the  duke  of 
Cleves,  our  brother,  a  ring  of  gold  with  a  fiiir  diamond ;  and  to  our  sister  the 
duchess  of  Cleves,  his  wife,  a  ring  having  therein  a  great  rock  ruby,  the  ring 
being  black  enamelled.  Also,  we  give  to  our  sister,  the  lady  Emely,  a  ring  <^ 
gold,  having  thereon  a  fidr  pointed  diamond ;  and  to  the  lady  Katherino  dudbeis 

^  For  the  health  of  her  soul,  whidi,  as  a  Catholic,  she  considered  debts  en- 
dangered. 

'  It  was  a  time  of  fiimine :  witness  the  enormous  price  of  6#.  fbr  a  bushd  cf 
ikNir  in  the  aocounts  of  sir  Thomas  Carden. 
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of  Suffotky^  a  ring  of  gold,  havfaig  a  fiiir  taUe  dimiond.  aoiiieiwliBt  long;  and  to 
the  connteis  of  Anmdel  a  ring  of  gold,  having  a  fiur  table  diamond,  with  an  H 
and  I  of  gold  set  under  tiie  itone.  Moreover  we  give  and  bequeath  to  the  lord 
Paget,  lord  privy-eeal,  a  ring  of  gold,  having  therein  a  three-cornered  diamond; 
and  to  our  ooonn  the  lord  Waldeck*  a  ring  of  gold,  having  iheron  a  fair  great 
hollow  mby.  Moreover  onr  mind  atid  will  is,  that  oar  (date,  jewels,  and  robes 
be  sold,  with  otiier  of  onr  goods  and  chattels,  towards  the  payment  of  our  debts, 
funerals,  and  legacies.  And  we  do  fiurther  bequeath  to  Dr.  Symonds,  our 
phisicon,  towards  his  g^reat  pains,  labours,  and  travails  taken  oft-times  with  us, 
20/. ;  and  to  Alarde,  our  surgeon  and  servant,  4L ;  and  to  our  servant  John 
Guligh,  over  and  above  his  wages,  lOZ. ;  and  to  every  one  of  our  almsHdiildrBn, 
towards  their  education,  102.  a-pece,  to  be  delivered  according  to  the  diseretioa 
of  our  executora.  Also  we  will  and  bequeath  to  the  poor  of  Bichmond,  Bletdi- 
ingly,  Hever,  and  Dartford,  4/.  to  each  parish,  to  be  paid  to  the  churdiwardena 
at  the  present,  and  to  be  Uud  out  by  the  advice  of  our  servants  thereabouts 
dwelling.  And  to  our  chi^lains,  sir  Otho  Rampello,  and  to  sir  Denis  Thonu^ 
dther  of  them  to  pray  for  us,  5/.  and  a  black  gown.  And  to  our  poor  servant 
James  Powell,  10/.,  and  to  Elya  Turpin,  our  old  laundress,  to  pray  fbr  us,  4/L, 
and  to  our  late  servant,  Otho  Willicke,  20/. ;  and  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that 
our  servants,  sir  Otho  Rampello,  Arnold  Binglebuiy,  John  Qufigh,  John  Soloi- 
brough.  Derrick  Pasman,  Arnold  Holgins,  and  C^eoige  Hagalas,  being  onr 
countrymen,  and  minding  to  depart  out  of  this  realm  of  England,  shall  have 
towards  their  expenses,  every  one  10/.  And  we  bequeath  to  Thomas  Perce,  our 
cofferer,  to  Thomas  Hawe,  our  derk-comptroller,  and  to  Michael  Apdey,  derk  of 
our  kitchen,  fbr  their  piuns  taken  with  us  sundry  ways,  over  and  besides  thsar 
formal  wages,  10/.  each.  And  onr  iriU  and  pleasure  is,  that  our  said  cofferer, 
who  hath  disbursed  much  fbr  us  fbr  the  maintenance  of  our  estate  and  household* 
should  be  truly  paid  by  our  executors ;  likewise  all  other  of  our  servants  that 
hath  disbursed  any  money  fbr  us  at  any  time,  if  they  have  not  been  paid.  The 
residue  of  all  our  goods,  plate,  jewels,  robes,  cattle,  and  debts,  not  given  or  be- 
queathed, after  our  funeral  debts  and  legades,  we  give  and  bequeath  to  the  right 
honourable  Nidiolas  Heathe,  archbishop  of  York  and  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
Henry  earl  of  Arundel,  nr  Edmund  Peckham,  and  sir  Richard  Preston,  kidghts, 
wi.om  we  ordain  and  xiiake  our  executors  of  this  our  last  will  and  testament. 
And  our  most  dearest  and  entirely  beloved  soverdgn  lady  queen  Mary  we 
earnestly  desire  to  be  our  overseer  of  our  said  last  will,  with  most  humble  request 
to  see  f^  same  performed  as  shall  to  her  highness  seem  best  for  the  health  of 
our  souL  And  in  token  of  the  special  trust  and  affiance  which  we  have  in  her 
grace,  we  do  give  and  bequeath  to  her  most  excellent  nugesty,  for  a  remembrance, 
our  best  jeweSC  beseeching  her  highness  that  cnar  poor  servants  may  eqoy  such 
small  gifts  and  grants  as  we  have  made  imto  them  in  consideration  of  thehr  long 
service  done  unto  us,  being  app(nnted  to  wait  on  us  at  the  first  erectbn  of  our 
household  by  her  majesty's  late  father,  of  most  fimious  memory,  king  Henry 
YIII.,  for  that  his  said  majesty  scud  then  unto  us,  '  That  he  would  account  onr 
servants  his  own,  and  their  service  done  to  us  as  if  done  to  himself:'  therefinre 
we  beseech  the  queen's  mijesty  so  to  accept  them  in  this  time  of  thmr  extreme 
need.  Moreover  we  give  and  bequeath  to  the  lady  Elizabeth's  grace — [afterwards 
queen  Elizabeth] — my  second  best  jewel,  with  our  hearty  request  to  accept  and 
take  into  her  service  one  of  our  poor  maids,  named  Dorothy  Curzon.  And  wedo 
likewise  give  and  bequeath  unto  every  one  of  cnr  executors  befbre  named,  towards 
ilidr  pains,  viz.  to  the  lord  chancellor's  grace,  a  &ir  bowl  of  gold  wifli  a  cover; 

^  The  hdress  of  WiUoughby,  fourth  wife  and  widow  to  Charles  Brandon,  duke 
of  Suffolk.  *  The  count  of  WaMeck. 
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io  the  eiirl  of  Amndel,  a  wiaodtin  ftan&ig-cap  of  gold  with  a  cover;  to  sir 
Edmmid  Peckham,  a  jug  of  gold  with  a  cover,  or  else  a  crystal  glass  ganushed 
with  gold  and  set  with  stones ;  to  sir  Richard  Preston,  our  best  gilt  bowl  with 
a  cofer,  or  else  that  peoe  of  gM  pkte  which  sir  Bdmnnd  leavetii  (if  it  be  his 
pleasure),  most  heartily  beseeching  them  to  pray  for  us,  and  to  see  oar  boii^ 
buried  according  to  the  queen's  wiU  and  pleasure ;  and  that  we  may  have  the 
snfiages  of  holy  church  according  to  the  Catholic  fidth,  wherein  we  caid  oar  life 
in  this  transitory  world. 

*<  These  being  witnesses,  Thomas  Perce,  oar  cofferer,  Thomas  Hawe,  our 
comptroller,  John  Symonds,  doctor  in  phyac,  Ac;  also  Dorothy  Wingfidd, 
widow,  Susan  Boughton,  Dorothy  Cumm,  Jamtlewomen  of  our  privy-chiunber 
[bedchamber],  with  many  others ;  and  by  me^  Dionymus  Thomow,^  chaplsin  and 
confessor  to  the  same  most  noble  lady  Anna  of  Cleyes." 

Two  days  after  the  dictation  of  this  wiU^  the  repudiated 
queen  of  England  expired  peacefully  at  the  palace  of  Chelsea. 
Her  beneficent  spirit  was  wholly  occupied  in  deeds  of  mercj', 
caring  for  the  happiness  of  her  maidens  and  alms-children^ 
and  foi^etting  not  any  £Edthful  servant  however  lowly  in 
degree.  She  was  on  amicable  terms  both  with  the  catholic 
Mary  and  the  protestant  Elizabeth^  and  left  both  tokens  of 
her  kindness.  Although  she  was  a  Lutheran  when  she  came 
to  this  country^  it  is  Very  evident  from  her  will  that  she  died 
a  Catholic. 

Queen  Mary  appointed  her  place  of  burial  in  Westminster- 
abbey^  where  her  funeral  was  performed  with  some  magni- 
ficence.    A  hearse  was  prepared  at  Westminster^  "  with  seven 

grand  paOs as  goodly  a  hearse  as  ever  seen.'^ — 

"The  3rd  ot  August  my  lady  Anne  of  Cleves*  (some  time 
wife  of  Heniy  YIII.)  came  from  Chelsea  to  burial  unto 
Westminster^  with  all  the  children  of  Westminster^  (of  the 
choir^)  with  many  priests  and  clerks^  and  the  gray  amice 
of  St.  Faul^s^  and  three  crosses,  and  the  monks  of  West- 
minster. My  lord  bishop  of  London  [Bonner]  and  my  lord 
abbot  of  Westminster  [Feckenham]  rode  together  next  the 
monks.  Then  rode  the  two  executors,  sir  Edmund  Peckham 
and  sir  Richard  Preston;  and  then  my  lord  admiral  and  my 

^  Tltomas,  or  Tomeo,  had  been  comptroller  of  Katharine  of  Arragon's  honse- 
hdd  at  Bngden,  and  was  transferred  to  that  of  the  princess  Elizabeth :  he  had 
perhaps  shice  taken  orders,  ^  he  is,  nnder  the  name  of  Dsnis  IVkoms,  (p.  94,) 
left  a  small  legacy  to  pray  for  her  sool ;  thns,  although  the  will  is  evident]^ 
transcribed  by  himsdf,  he  spdls  both  christian  and  somame  diflferently  in  the 
coarse  of  it. 

*  Cottonian,  Vitellns,  F  7.  Sir  F.  Madden  has  carefhlly  restored  from  a  half- 
bomt  fragment  this  qoaint  detail  of  her  bariaL 
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lord  Darejr^  followed  by  manykniglits  and  gentlemen.  After 
her  banner  of  arms  came  her  gentlemen  of  the  household  and 
her  head  officers^  and  the  bier-chariot,  with  ei^t  banners  of 
arms  and  four  banners  of  white  taffeta,  wrought  with  fine 
gold.  Thus  they  passed  St.  James  and  on  to  Chaiing-cross^ 
where  was  met  a  hundred  torches,  her  servants  bearing  them; 
and  the  twelve  bedesmen  of  Westminster  had  new  black  gowns, 
and  they  had  twelve  burning  torches  and  four  white  branches; 
then  her  ladies  and  gentlewomen^  all  in  black,  on  their  horses, 
and  about  the  hearse  sat  eight  heralds  bearing  white  banners 
of  arms/'  These  white  ensigns  were  to  signify  that  Anne  of 
Cleves  had  lived  a  maiden  life.  ''At  the  abb^-door  all  did 
alight,  and  the  bishop  of  London  and  my  lord  abbot,  in  their 
mitres  and  copes,  received  the  good  lady,  censing  her;  and 
their  men  did  bear  her  under  a  canopy  of  black  velvet  with 
four  black  staves,  and  so  brought  her  under  the  hearse,  and 
there  tarried  dirge,  and  all  the  night  with  lights  burning. 
The  next  day  requiem  was  sung  for  my  lady  Anne  daughter  of 
Cleves,  and  then  my  lord  of  Westminster  [abbot  Feckenham] 
preached  as  goodly  asermon  as  ever  was  made,  and  the  bishop 
of  London  sang  mass  in  his  mitre.  And  after  mass,  the  lord 
bishop  and  lord  abbot  did  cense  the  corpse;  and  afterwards 
she  was  carried  to  her  tomb,  where  she  lies  with  a  hearse  and 
doth  of  gold  over  her.  Then  all  her  head  officers  brake  their 
staves,  and  all  her  ushers  brake  their  rods,  and  cast  them  into 
her  tomb,  and  all  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  offered  at  mass. 
My  lady  of  Winchester  was  chief  mourner,  and  my  lord  ad- 
miral  and  lord  Darcy  went  on  each  side  of  her;  and  thus  they 
went  in  order  to  a  great  dinner,  given  by  my  lord  of  Win- 
chester to  all  the  mourners/' 

Anne  of  Cleves  is  buried  near  the  high  altar  of  Westminster- 
abbey,  in  a  place  of  great  honour,  at  the  feet  of  king  Sebert, 
the  original  founder.'  Her  tomb  is  seldom  recognised, — ^in 
£act,  it  looks  like  a  long  bench  placed  against  the  wall,  on  the 
right  hand  as  the  examiner  stands  fiEtcing  the  altar,  near  the 
oil  portraits  of  Henry  III.  and  king  Sebert.  On  closer  in- 
spection, her  initals  A  and  C,   interwoven  in  a  monc^ram, 

*  Stowo,  vol  ii.  p.  608. 
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will  be  observed  on  parts  of  the  structure^  whidi  is  rather  a 
memorial  than  a  monument,  for  it  was  never  finished.^  "  Not 
one  of  Henry^s  wives,  excepting  Anne  of  Cleves,  had  a  monu- 
ment/^ observes  Fuller,  ''  and  hers  was  but  half  a  one/*  The 
hearse  of  the  queen  was  stripped  by  some  thieves  of  all  its 
ornaments  of  gold  doth,  velvet,  and  banners :  it  had,  in  con- 
sequence, to  be  taken  down  within  a  fortnight  of  its  erec- 
tion. The  robbery  was  laid,  by  popular  report,  on  the  monks 
of  Westminster;'  yet  as  the  destruction  of  funeral  pomps 
undor  their  care  militated  against  their  very  tottering  esta- 
blishment in  England,  they  may  be  acquitted  of  the  impu- 
tation. 

It  is  evident  that  reports  were  spread  throughout  the 
courts  of  Qermany,  that  the  residence  of  Anne  of  Cleves  in 
England  was  a  detention  full  of  cruelty  and  restraint.  These 
ideas  gave  credence  to  an  impostor,  who  presented  herself  in 
a  state  of  distress  at  the  palace  of  John  Frederic  II.,  prince 
of  Coburg,  and  pretended  to  be  the  princess  of  Cleves,  repu- 
diated by  Henry  VIII.  She  was  a  long  time  entertained  by 
the  hospitable  prince  as  his  kinswoman,  but  was  finally  proved 
to  be  a  maniac,  and  died  in  confinement.' 

1  Stowe^  voL  iL  D.  603.  '  Machyn's  Diary,  p.  148:  Camden  Society. 

■  Feyjoo's  Ruue  of  Woman. 
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KATHARINE    HOWARD, 

FIFTH  QUEEN  OF  HENBT  VUI. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Parents  of  Eatihanne — Her  lineage — Her  adoption  hj  the  ducheag  of  Norfolk — 
Neglected  education — Evil  aasodates — Early  imprudences — Connivanoe  of 
Mary  LasseUs — Katharine  oonrted  by  Francis  Derham — EBs  presents  to  her 
— ^Their  secret  engagement — Wrath  of  the  dnchess  of  Norfolk— Derham 
absconds — His  mournful  adieu — Improvement  of  Katharine's  conduct — 
Derham's  return — She  repels  his  addresses — His  perseverance  and  jealousy — 
Katharine  is  introduced  at  court — Henry  VIII.  fiills  in  love  with  hear — 
Appointed  maid  of  honour — The  king  marries  Katharine — She  appears 
publicly  as  queen — Medallion  in  honour  of  her  marriage — Ladies  of  her 
household — Perilous  reports — Royal  progress  to  Grafton,  &c — ^Rnmours  of 
the  restoration  of  Anne  of  Cleves — ^Affection  of  the  king  to  queen  Katharine 
— Residence  at  T/^^dsor,  Hampton-Court,  Westminster,  and  Greenwich — 
Katharine's  dower — Her  estrangement  from  her  nnde  Noriblk — Great 
northern  progress  of  the  king  and  queen — Queen  admits  Derham  into  her 
household — Imprudent  interview  with  her  cousin  Culpepper — Katharine  de- 
nounced befbre  the  privy  coundL 

The  career  of  Eatliarine  Howard  affords  a  grand  moral  lesson, 

a  lesson  better  calculated  to  illustrate  the  iatsl  consequences 

of  the  first  heedless  steps  in  guilt,  than  all  the  warning  essays 

that  have  ever  been  written  on  those  subjects.     No  female 

writer  can  venture  to  become  the  apologist  of  this  unhappy 

queen,  yet  charity  may  be  permitted  to  whisper,  ere  the  dajrk 

page  of  her  few  and  evil  days  is  unrolled, 

*'Fun  gently  scan  thy  brother  man, 
Stni  gentler  dster  woman. 

Katharine  Howard,  while  yet  a  child  in  age,  being  deprived 
of  a  mother's  watchful  care  and  surrounded  by  unprincipled 
persons  of  maturer  years,  made  shipwreck  of  all  her  hopes 
on  earth  ere  she  knew  the  crime — the  madness  into  which  she 
was  betrayed.     Let  no  one  who  has  been  more  fortunately 
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drcumstanced  boast.  John  Bradford^  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  our  Protestant  martyrs^  who  afforded  in  his  own 
practice  a  perfect  exemplification  of  Christian  holiness^  when 
he  beheld  a  criminal  handcuffed  and  carried  ignominiously  to 
execution^  exclaimed^  "  But  for  the  grace  of  God^  there  goes 
John  Bradford  P' 

Katharine  Howard  was  the  cousin-german  of  a  previous 
victim  of  Henry  VIII/s  stormy  love  and  murderous  caprice, 
the  beautiful  and  ill-fated  Anne  Boleyn;  she  was  his  fifth 
wife,  and  the  third  private  gentlewoman  whom  he  elevated  to 
the  perilous  dignity  of  his  queen.  Although  she  was  his 
subject,  the  lineage  of  this  lady  was,  in  some  respects,  not  in- 
ferior to  his  own.  Through  her  royal  ancestress,  queen  Ade- 
hcia,  Katharine  Howard  was  the  descendant  of  the  imperial 
race  of  Charlemagne.^ 

Margaret  Brotherton,  the  grand-daughter  of  Edward  I. 
and  Marguerite  of  France,'  transmitted  the  mingled  blood  of 
the  Plantagenets  and  the  kings  of  France  to  her  descendants, 
by  Thomas  Mowbray,  the  heir  of  the  Albinis  and  the  Warrens, 
and  thus  united,  in  a  blended  line,  the  posterity  of  Henry  I. 
and  his  two  queens,  ^'  Matilda  the  Good  and  AdeUcia  the 
Fair.^'  Mai^aret  of  Brotherton  was  created  duchess  of  Nor- 
folk, and  claimed  her  father  Thomas  Plantagenefs  office  of 
earl-marshal.  Her  claims  were  allowed,  and  she  was  called 
the  mareschale;  but  her  son,  Thomas  Mowbray,  was  invested 
by  her  with  the  marshal^s  rod,  and  acted  as  her  deputy.  He 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  fSEunous  Richard  Fitzalan, 
earl  of  Arundel,  and  their  daughter  Margaret  conveyed  the 
honours  and  demesnes  of  all  these  noule  houses  to  her  son  by 
sir  Robert  Howard ;  namely,  John,  the  first  duke  of  Norfolk 
of  the  name  of  Howard.  He  was  slain  at  Bosworth,  and  his 
dukedom  was  confiscated  by  Henry  YII.  Thomas,  his  eldest 
son,  was  the  victorious  Surrey  of  Flodden-fidd.'  At  that 
memorable  battle,  where  the  national  glory  of  England  was  so 
signally  advanced  by  the  valour  and  mihtary  skiU  of  Katha- 

^  See  biography  of  queen  Adelicia>  voL  i. 
*  Life  of  Margaerite  of  France,  voL  i. 
^  Howard  Hemoiiali,  by  Henry  Howard,  esq.  of  Corby. 
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Tine's  &avlj,  her  father^  lord  Edmund  Surre/s  ninth  son^ 
was  the  marshal  of  the  English  host^  under  the  command 
of  his  renowned  father.  He  led  the  right  wing^  and  sustained 
unshrinkingly  the  fiery  onslaught  of  Huntley  and  Home, 
though  the  Cheshire  men  fled;  leavings  as  the  ancient  record 
certifies,  '^  the  said  master  Edmund  in  a  manner  alone,  with- 
out succour,  by  lus  banner,  which  he  gallantly  defended,^' 
verifying  the  chivalric  aphorism  which  Scott,  in  after  years, 
attached  to  the  cognizance  of  his  house, — 

"  For  who,  in  field  or  foray  slack. 
Saw  the  blanche  lion  e'er  give  bade*' 

The  standard-bearer,  indeed,  was  slain  and  hewn  to  pieces, 
and  the  stainless  banner  of  Howard  fell  with  him,  yet  not 
before  the  dauntless  lionceau  of  the  house,  who  had  so  well 
maintained  it,  was  himself  thrice  beaten  down  to  the  ground; 
but,  ''like  a  courageous  and  a  hardy  young  gentleman," 
pursues  our  document,  "  he  recovered  again,  and  fought  hand 
to  hand  with  sir  David  Home,  and  slew  him  with  Ins  own 
hands.  And  thus  the  said  master  Edmund  was  in  great  peril, 
till  the  lord  Dacre,  Uke  a  good  knight  and  true,  came  to  his 
succour  and  reheved  him."*  After  the  battle,  young  Edmund 
received  the  well-earned  honour  of  knighthood  fipom  the  sword 
of  his  victorious  fia,ther,  and  the  forfeited  dukedom  of  Norfolk 
was  restored  to  the  gallant  Surrey,  as  a  reward  for  the  good 
services  he  and  his  brave  sons  had  performed  for  their  king 
and  country  that  day.'  Heniy  also  granted  the  following 
augmentation  of  honour  to  the  arms  of  Surrey  and  his  pos- 

^  This  curioos  narrative,  by  a  contemporary,  is  to  be  found  in  Galf  s  Lift  of 
Wolsey.    It  has  reoen%  been  reprinted  in  black  letter. 

*  The  triumph  of  the  blanche  lion  of  Katharine's  paternal  house  was  com- 
memorated by  king  Henry's  laureate,  Skelton,  in  these  lines  of  his  Song  of 
Flodden:— 

**  On  Branxholme  moor  and  Flodden  hills. 
Our  English  bows,  our  English  bills, 
Agamst  ye  poured  so  sharp  a  shower. 
Of  Scotland  ye  have  lost  liie  flower. 
The  white  lion,  rampant  of  mood. 
He  raged,  and  rent  out  your  heart  blood; 
He  the  white,  and  you  tiie  red, 
The  white  there  struck  the  red  stark  dead/'-^SkeUon, 

(from  a  blAck-letter  edition.) 
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terity;  viz.  to  bear  on  a  bend  in  an  escatcbeon  the  upper  half 
of  a  red  lion/  depicted  as  the  arms  of  Scotland^  pierced 
through  the  mouth  with  an  arrow. 

After  her  marriage  with  the  king,  Katharine  Howard  bore 
the  Fbdden  augmentation  on  the  third  quarter  of  her  escut- 
cheon,'— a  proof  that  she  was  proud  of  the  honour  of  her 
family,  though,  unhappily,  regardless  of  her  own.  But  deeply 
as  this  child  of  sinful  passion  erred,  we  should  remember  that 
her  grandfather,  her  &ther,  and  her  uncles  parformed  good 
services  for  England,  and  advanced  the  glory  of  our  country 
both  by  land  and  sea.  Out  of  respect  to  their  memories,  we 
are  bound  to  deal  as  gently  by  their  unhappy  kinswoman  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  admit.  Justice,  indeed, 
requires  that  impUcit  credence  should  not  be  given  to  the 
statements  of  those  who,  without  allowing  her  the  benefit  of 
a  trial,  brought  her  to  the  block  unheard. 

Katharine  Howard  was  the  fifth  child  and  second  daughter 
of  lord  Edmund  Howard,  by  Joyce,  or  Jocosa,  daughter  of 
sir  Richard  Culpepper,  of  Holingboume  in  Kent,  widow  of  sir 
John  Leigh,  knight.'  Lord  Edmund  Howard  is  enumerated 
among  the  noble  bachelors  who  attended  Maiy  Tudor  to 
France  in  1515,  and  supposing  he  married  soon  after,  the 
earUest  date  that  can  be  given  for  Katharine's  birth  is  1521 
or  1522.  She  was,  in  all  probabihty,  bom  at  Lambeth,  which 
was  one  of  the  great  Howard  stations,  where  the  head  of  the 
fSeunily,  Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk,  kept  his  state  when  in  at- 
tendance on  the  court.     There,  too,  the  duchess-dowager  of 

'  After  the  honoor  of  tlus  yictory,  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  (as  a  note 
of  the  oonquest,)  gave  to  his  servants  this  cognizanoe  to  wear  on  the  left  arm, 
which  was  a  white  lion  (the  beast  which  he  before  bore  as  the  proper  ensign  of 
that  house  derived  from  the  &mily  of  Mowbray)  standing  over  a  red  lion,  (which 
was  the  peculiar  badge  of  the  kingdom  <xi  Scotland,)  and  tearing  the  same  red 
fion  with  his  paws. — Holinshed. 

^  Willemenf  8  Begal  Heraldry.  See  also  MS.  in  the  Herald's  oolkge,  Yinoen<^ 
L  14^  foL  104. 

*  Sir  Thomas  Howard,  her  eldest  brother,  was  killed  in  the  French  wars ; 
Henry,  the  second,  died  yonng ;  sir  George  Howard,  the  third,  left  no  posterity. 
Margaret,  her  eldest  sister,  married  sir  Thomas  Arundel,  and  is  the  ancestor  in 
the  female  line  of  the  Arondels  of  Wardour ;  Maiy  married  Edmund  Traffivd,  ot 
Traffbrd  in  Lancashire;  Joyce  became  the  wife  of  John  Stanney,  a  simple 
«quire;  and  Isabel,  of  another  esquire  of  the  Baynton  fiunily. — Howard  Memo- 
rials. 
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Norfolk,  his  step-mother,  and  her  femily,  resided  in  great 
splendour,  and  there  Katharine's  fia,ther,  lord  Edmund 
Howard,  had  a  house.^  That  brave  commander,  who  hy  his 
valour  and  military  skill  had  so  greatly  contributed  to  the 
victory  at  Flodden-fidd,  which  preserved  England  fipom  being 
overrun  by  an  invading  army,  had  reaped  no  other  reward 
than  glory  for  his  brilliant  services  on  that  memorable  day. 
He  inherited  only  a  younger  son's  portion  fix)m  his  illus- 
trious father,  and  having  married,  not  firom  motives  of 
interest,  but  pure  affection,  a  lady  who  brought  him  ten 
children,  he  and  his  numerous  fSetmily  had  to  struggle  with 
the  miseries  of  poverty,  which  his  elevated  birth  and  dis- 
tinguished reputation  rendered  the  more  irksome.  Nor  was 
this  all,  for  poor  lord  Edmund  was  not  only  without  money, 
and  destitute  of  credit,  but  at  last  so  deeply  involved  in 
difficulties  jfrom  the  steps  taken  by  his  creditors  to  recover 
the  sums  he  had  been  constrained,  under  divers  emergencies, 
to  borrow  at  usurious  interest,  that  he  was  compelled  to  con- 
ceal himself  under  various  disguises,  for  fear  of  arrest.  His 
lady  and  children,  among  whom  was  a  foture  queen  of 
England,  were  of  course  exposed  to  the  bitterest  hardships 
and  privations  in  consequence  of  this  painful  adversity.  As 
these  were  the  piping  times  of  peace,  lord  Edmund's  trusty 
sword  lay  rusting  in  its  sheath,  and  his  past  services  were 
lightly  regarded.  He  was  therefore  desirous  of  turning  his 
talents  and  energies  into  some  more  profitable  channel,  in 
the  hope  of  winning  bread  for  his  starving  family.  Ships 
were  at  that  time  fitting  out,  by  king  Henry's  order,  for 
voyages  of  discovery  in  the  new  world,  and  the  unrewarded 
hero  of  Hodden  was  desirous,  as  a  last  resource,  of  engaging 
in  an  expedition,  which,  however  perilous,  (navigation  being 
then  in  its  infancy,)  offered  to  gentlemen  of  narrow  fortunes 
but  great  souls,  a  prospect  of  acquiring  wealth  by  daring 
enterprise.  The  following  piteous  letter,  in  which  the  fether 
of  Katharine  Howard  unfolds  his  pecuniary  distresses  to 
cardinal  Wolsey,  and  soUcits  for  employment  in  this  service, 
affords  touching  evidence  of  the  desperation  of  his  circum- 
'  Howard  Memorials.    Manning^g  Kent. 
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stances^  and  can  scarcely  be  read  without  emotion  when  the 
sendees  he  had  performed  for  England  are  considered : — 

"LOBD  EDMTTia)  HoWABD  TO  CaBDINAL  WoISBT. 

"  My  doty  remembered  humbly,  I  beseech  your  grace  to  be  my  good  lord,  for 
without  your  gracaooB  help  I  am  utterly  undraie.  Sir,  bo  it  is,  that  I  am  bo  fiir 
in  danger  of  the  king's  laws  by  reason  of  debt  I  am  in,  that  I  dare  not  go 
abroad,  nor  come  at  mine  own  house,  and  am  fkin  to  absent  myself  from  my  wife 
and  my  poor  children,  there  b  such  writs  of  execution  out  against  me;  and  also, 
such  as  be  my  sureties  are  daily  arrested  and  put  to  great  trouble,  which  is  to 
my  great  shame  and  rebuke.  Sir,  there  is  no  help  but  through  your  grace,  and 
your  good  mediation  to  the  king's  grace,  in  the  which  is  my  sing^ular  trust ;  and 
your  gracious  favour,  shared  unto  me  in  the  obtaining  of  this  bill  that  I  now  do 
labour  fbr,  shall  not  only  be  meritorious,  but  shall  be  the  safe-g^uard  of  my  life, 
and  relief  of  my  poor  wile  and  our  x  children,  and  set  me  out  of  debt  And  I 
humbly  beseech  your  grace,  for  such  poor  tervice  as  I  have  done  the  king's  grace, 
and  trust  for  to  do,  and  that  I  be  not  cast  away." 

Gallant  spirit!  how  modestly  he  alludes  to  deeds  which 
turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day  at  Modden^  when^  ahnost 
single-handed^  he  sustained  the  fiery  charge  of  Huntley  and 
of  Home^  and  slew  the  latter  in  knightly  duel^  hand  to  hand^ 
as  before  recorded  to  his  honour.  What  English  reader's 
heart  does  not  bum  within  him  at  the  melancholy  £Eict^  that 
such  a  man  should  have  been  compelled  to  skulk  in  holes 
and  comers  for  fear  of  encountering  duns  and  bailifBs^  and 
also  to  make  humble  suit  to  ^'  the  butcher's  cur/'  through 
whom  all  preferments  flowed^  for  the  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood !  He  does  not  sue  for  court  places  or  pensions, 
but  for  employment,  and  that  firom  loyal  and  patriotic 
motives,  withal,  for  he  says, — 

^And  if  the  king's  grace,  or  your  grace,  should  command  me  to  do  any 
•errice,  I  would  trust  to  do  acceptable  service;  and  liefer  I  had  to  be  in  his 
grace's  service  at  the  ferthest  end  of  Christendom,  than  to  live  thus  wretchedly^ 
and  die  with  thought,  sorrow,  and  care.  I  may  repent  that  ever  I  was  noble- 
man's son  bom,  leading  the  sorrowftil  life  that  I  live.  If  I  were  a  poor  man's 
Bon,  I  might  dig  and  delve  for  my  living,  and  my  children  and  wife's,  for  whom 
I  take  more  thought  than  for  myself;  and  so  may  I  not  now,  but  to  get 
reproach  and  shame  to  me  and  all  my  blood.  Sir,  if  there  be  any  creature  living 
that  can  lay  to  me  either  treason,  murder,  felony,  rape,  extortion,  bribery,  then 
let  me  have  the  extremity  of  the  king's  laws.  And  I  trust  there  shall  none 
lay  against  me  any  thing  to  be  proved  to  my  reproach,  but  only  debt 

"  Sir,  I  am  informed  there  sbdl  be  a  voyage  made  into  a  new-foond  land  with 
divers  i^ps,  and  captains  and  soldiers  in  them,  and  I  am  informed  the  voyage 
shall  be  profitable  to  the  kmg's  grace.  Sir,  if  your  grace  think  my  poor  carcass 
any  thmg  meet  to  serve  the  king's  grace  in  the  said  voyage,  for  the  bitter  passion 
of  Christ  be  yoQ  my  good  kffd  therdn ;  fbr  now  I  do  live  as  wretched  a  life  at  ever 
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^&d  gentleman  being  a  true  nuuDi,  and  nothing  have  I  to  Utc  on,  or  me^  my  wife 
and  children,  meat  or  drink.  And  glad  I  would  he  to  ventnre  my  life  to  do  the 
king  a  senrioe;  and  if  I  he  pot  thereonto,  I  doubt  not  hot  I  shaU  do  sodi 
aervice  as  shall  he  acceptable,  and  do  his  grace  hononr.  And,  sir,  I  have  nothing 
to  lose  bnt  my  life,  and  that  would  I  gladly  adventore  in  his  serrioe,  and  to  get 
somewhat  toward  my  living/' 

Lord  Edmund  Howard  concludes  this  most  touching  i^ 
peal  with  an  apology  that  he  was  unable  to  prefer  his  suit 
in  person  to  the  cardinal^  because  he  durst  not  venture 
abroad  for  fear  of  arrest.  The  bill^  to  which  he  alludes 
twice  in  his  letter,  was  probably  a  bill  in  chanceiy,  for  which 
he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  Wolsey's  good  offices;  and  if 
so,  there  is  no  cause  for  wonder  at  the  pecuniary  difficulties 
in  which  he  was  involved.  There  is  no  date  to  this  letter, 
neither  is  the  success  of  lord  Edmund  Howard's  earnest  sup- 
plication to  be  permitted  to  earn  bread  for  his  starving 
fiunily  in  the  king's  service  in  the  new-found  lands  stated. 
That  he  subsequently  obtained  the  honourable  empbyment 
of  comptroller  of  Calais  and  the  surrounding  marches,  he 
probably  owed  to  the  powerful  interest  of  his  niece  Anne 
Boleyn,  when  her  star  was  in  the  ascendant;  but,  in  the 
interim,  severe  privations  were  suflFered  by  him  and  his  chil- 
dren. As  for  his  lady,  she  sunk  under  the  difficulties  of 
her  position,  and  died  early  in  life,  leaving  several  of  her 
children  helpless  infants.  Katharine,  who  had  been  princi- 
pally reared  in  the  nursery  of  her  unde,  sir  John  Culpepper, 
at  HoUngboume,  as  the  play-fellow  of  his  Uttle  heir,  Thomas 
Culpepper,  with  whom  her  name  was  afterwards  to  be  so 
painfully  connected  in  the  page  of  history,  was  subsequentiy 
received  into  the  family  of  her  father's  step-mother  Agnea 
lyiney,  duchess-dowager  of  Norfolk.* 

Lord  Edmund  Howard  married  a  second  wife'  in  a  less 
elevated  rank  of  society,  and  was  probably  very  thankful  for 
being  reUeved  of  the  care  and  charge  of  his  second  daughter, 
which  the  old  duchess  Agnes  took  entirely  upon  herself,  but 
without   any  intention  of  supplying,  by  acts  of  maternal 

1  This  lady  was  the  third  wife  and  widow  of  the  valiant  earl  of  Surrey,  after- 
wards duke  of  Norfolk.    She  was  coumn  to  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Tyluey. 
•  Doro&y  Troyes. 
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tenderness  and  kindly  beneficence^  the  place  of  the  fond 
mother  of  whom  the  noble  orphan  had  been  thus  early 
bereft.  It  was  indeed  an  evil  hour  for  the  httle  Katharine 
when  she  left  the  paternal  roo^  and  the  society  of  the  inno- 
cent companions  of  her  infant  joys  and  cares,  to  become  a 
n^leoted  dependant  in  the  splendid  mansion  of  a  proud  and 
heartless  relatiye;  and  could  her  brave  father  have  foreseen 
the  consequences  of  this  arrangement,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
how  much  rather  he  would  have  placed  her  on  her  bier,  than 
have  permitted  the  demoralizing  associations  to  which  she 
was  exposed  in  her  new  home.  Lord  Edmund  Howard's 
duties  compelled  his  residence  at  Calais  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  short  life,  or  it  is  possible  that  his  parental  vigi- 
lance might  have  been  alarmed  in  time  to  preserve  his  child 
from  ruin.^  The  duchess  of  Norfolk  was  so  perfectly  un- 
mindful of  her  duties  to  her  orphan  chaj^,  that  Katharine 
was  not  only  allowed  to  associate  with  her  waiting-women, 
but  compelled  at  night  to  occupy  the  sleeping  apartment  that 
was  common  to  them  alL'  Unhappily  they  were  persons 
of  the  most  abandoned  description,  and  seem  to  have  taken 
a  fiendish  delight  in  perverting  the  principles  and  debasing 
the  mind  of  the  noUy-bom  damsel  who  was  thrown  into  the 
qphere  of  their  polluting  influence. 

Katharine,  unfortunately  for  herself,  while  yet  a  child  in  age, 
acquired  the  precocious  charms  of  womanhood,  and  before  die 
had  even  entered  her  teens,  became  the  object  of  iUidt  passion 
to  a  low-bom  villain  in  the  household  of  the  duchess,  named 
Henry  Manox.  He  was  a  player  on  the  vii^als,  probably 
Katharine's  instructor  on  that  instrument,  and  might  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  too  often  afforded  to  persons  in 
that  capacity  to  prefer  his  suit,  and  by  degrees  to  establish 
himself  on  terms  of  unbecoming  familiarity  with  his  pupiL 
Katharine  was  residing  in  the  fiEonily  of  the  duchess  at  Hor- 
sham, in  Norfolk,  when  this  d^rading  intimacy  commenced, 
which  was  fostered  and  encouraged  by  one  of  the  duchess's 

>  Lord  Edmund  Howard  cUed  ICardi  19,  80th  Henry  Yin.  (the  year  after 
the  death  of  queen  Jane  Seymour),  heing  then  oomptroUer  of  Cakus  and  ita 
marches.  *  State-Patera ;  Acta  of  Prify  CoondL 
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women  called  mistress  Isabel^  who  was  her  confidante,  and  car- 
ried the  tokens  that  were  exchanged  between  her  and  Manox. 
When  mistress  Isabel  married  and  left  the  household  of  the 
duchess  of  Norfolk,  her  place  and  office  of  confidante  was  snp- 
phed  by  a  woman  from  the  village  of  Honfaim,  of  the  name 
of  Dorothy  Barwike.^  Soon  after,  t]ie  duchess  of  Norfolk  re- 
moved with  Katharine  and  her  whole  establishment  to  her 
house  at  Lambeth.  Katharine's  uncles,  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
and  lord  William  Howard,  had  mansions  also  at  Lambeth, 
which  was  at  that  time  very  much  the  resort  of  the  nobles  of 
Henry's  court,  and  was  considered  as  a  very  pleasant  retreat, 
with  its  beautiful  orchards  and  gardens  sloping  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  Thames. 

The  removal  of  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  to  Lambeth  was,  in 
all  probability,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  coronation  of 
her  grand-daughter  Anne  Boleyn,  in  whose  court  she  made  a 
considerable  figure.  The  coronation  of  that  queen  and  the 
christening  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  both  took  place  in  the 
year  1533,  when  Katharine  Howard,  though  certainly  too 
young  to  have  any  part  assigned  to  her  in  royal  ceremonials 
of  state,  was  old  enough  to  mar  all  her  own  hopes  in  life, 
and  to  stain  the  hitherto  unsuUied  honour  of  her  house.  It 
was  while  at  Lambeth  that  she  formed  a  &tal  intimacy  with 
a  female  of  low  birth,  of  the  name  of  Mary  Lassells,  who  was 
the  nurse  of  her  uncle  lord  William  Howard's  first  child  by 
the  daughter  of  lady  Russell.'  On  the  death  of  lady  William 
Howard  in  1533,*  Maiy  Lassells  entered  the  service  of  the 

»  State-Paper  MS.  *  State-Paper  MS.,  33  Henry  Vm. 

'  Lord  William  Howard,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Howard  second  duke  of  Norfolk 
by  Agnes  Tylney,  and  fbmider  of  the  great  Effingham  line,  was  half-brother  to 
lady  Boleyn,  consequently  great-unde  by  the  half-blood  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
whose  kind  and  manly  protector  he  aftmnrards  became.  He  was  bom  about 
I509.-Howard  Memorials.  His  first  wife  was  Katharine  Broughton;  the  time 
of  his  marriage  to  her  is  not  asoertuned :  she  was  daughter  and  one  of  the  co- 
heirs of  sir  John  Broughton  of  Tuddington,  Bedfbrdshk«.  This  lady  died  April 
23, 1533,  leaving  one  daughter,  Agnes,  who  married  Paulet  marquess  of  Win- 
chester. His  second  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  sir  T.  Chunage,  (date  of 
marriage  unknown,)  by  whom  he  had  Charles,  the  celebrated  hero  of  the 
Armada,  and  the  iast  friend  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Lord  William  united  in  his 
own  person  the  somewhat  incongruous  offices  of  lord  high-admiral  of  England 
and  lord  chamberlain  to  queen  Mary,  and  afterwards  to  queen  Elizabeth. 
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duchess  of  Norfolk^  and  was  permitted  to  sleep  in  the  dormi« 
tory  which  the  young  and  lovely  daughter  of  lord  Edmund 
Howard  shared  with  the  female  attendants  of  the  duchess. 
Supposing  Katharine  Howard  to  have  been  bom  in  1521^  the 
very  earliest  date  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  birth  of  the 
fifth  child  of  a  man  who  was  a  bachelor  in  the  dose  of  the 
year  1515^  then  would  she  have  been  under  thirteen  at  the 
period  when  Maiy  LassdQs  was  added  to  the  wnimage  of  tfae 
duchess^  a  fsict  which  makes  the  following  drcumstanoes  most 
melancholy.  Maiy  Lassells  very  soon  began  to  discuss  with 
Katharine's  trusty  confidante^  Dorothy  Barwike^  the  intrigue 
in  which  that  unprincipled  woman  was  lending  her  aid  to  in- 
volve the  hapless  child ;  she  told  Mary  Lassells  that  '^Manox 
was  ensured  (that  is^  contracted  or  troth-plight)  to  mistress  Ka- 
tharine Howard,  with  whom  he  was  much  in  love.'*  On  this 
Mary  Lassells  (whose  indignation  at  the  supposed  passion  of  the 
musician  for  the  young  lady  inspires  a  suspicion  that  she  was 
actuated  by  jealousy)  said  to  him  with  some  warmth,  '^  Man ! 
what  meanest  thou,  to  play  the  fool  of  this  fashion  ?  Knowest 
thou  not,  that  an'  my  lady  of  Norfolk  know  of  the  love  be- 
tween thee  and  mistress  Howard  she  will  undo  thee?  And 
besides  this,  she  is  come  of  a  noble  house;  and  if  thou  shouldst 
marry  her,  some  of  her  blood  will  kill  thee."*  Manox  replied, 
in  the  most  profligate  language  to  this  remonstrance,  that 
**  his  designs  were  of  a  dishonourable  nature,  and,  from  the 
liberties  the  young  lady  had  allowed  him,  he  doubted  not  of 
being  able  hereafter  to  effect  lus  purpose."  When  Mary  Las- 
sells repeated  this  to  Katharine,  she  was  greatly  offended  with 
Manox,  cried  ''fie  upon  him !"  said  "she  cared  not  for  him," 
and  then,  unable  to  control  or  defer  the  effusion  of  her  indig- 
nation, she  proceeded  with  Mary  Lassells  in  quest  of  him  to 
the  house  of  lord  Beaumont,  where  he  was,  and  there  passion- 
ately upbraided  him  with  his  baseness.  Manox,  by  way  of 
excuse,  replied,  ''that  his  passion  for  her  so  transported  him 
beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  that  he  wist  not  what  he  said."^ 
TVliether  Elatharine  had  the  weakness  to  be  satisfied  with  this 
iqpok^  is  not  stated,  but  she  was  once,  and  once  only,  seen 
»  State-Paper  Ma  «  Ibid.,  Henry  VIIL 
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with  him  afterwardB,  walking  at  the  back  of  the  dachess's 
orchard  at  Lambeth. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  first  error  of  her  who  was  here- 
after to  become  the  queen  of  England,  and  who  was  cousin- 
german  to  her  who  then  wore  the  crown-matrimoniaL^  But 
if  the  motherless,  neglected  child  who  was  thus  early  b^uiled 
from  the  straightforward  path  be  deserving  of  blione,  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  conduct  of  Mary  Lassells,  who,  being 
aware  of  the  clandestine  addresses  of  the  base  Manox,  and 
having  evea  heard  him  avow  designs  which  the  tender  youth 
of  the  nobly-born  maiden  alone  prevoited  him  from  effecting, 
so  fSar  from  warning  the  duchess^  or  any  of  the  members  of  llie 
Howard  &mily,  of  the  peril  of  thdr  youthful  relative,  actually 
accompanied  her  on  a  stolen  expedition  to  the  servants'  hall 
of  a  neighbouring  nobleman's  house  in  quest  of  the  profligate 
villain?  What  punishment  would  in  these  days  be  considered 
too  severe  for  a  nurse,  who  could  thus  shamelessly  betray  the 
confidence  of  her  employers?  Surely  the  statements  of  such 
a  person  are  Uttle  deserving  of  credit,  couched  as  they  are, 
too,  in  language  which  none  but  the  most  abandoned  of 
human  beings  could  have  used ;  yet  it  is  on  the  testimony  of 
this  woman  that  Katharine  was  eventually  brought  to  the 
block.  It  is  possible  that  Katharine's  childish  £Bincy  for  Manox 
originated  in  her  musical  propensities:  the  love  of  music, 
when  indulged  to  excess,  has  not  unfi^uently  involved  older 
and  better  educated  ladies  than  this  neglected,  wrong-headed 
girl  in  perilous  acquaintances  and  associations.  Katharine's 
infatuation  for  the  low-bom  musician  was,  however,  of  ephe- 
meral date;  soon  after  her  arrival  at  Lambeth  she  was 
entan^ed  in  another  clandestine  courtship,  with  a  lover  of 
a  very  different  stamp  from  Manox,  but  certainly  Uttle  suited 
for  a  mate  to  a  daughter  of  the  ducal  line  of  Howard. 

Her  uncle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  retained  in  his  service  a 
band  of  gentlemen,  whom  he  called  his  pensioners  or  household 
troc^.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  persons  of  better  birth 
than  fortune,  and  many  of  them  claimed  some  degree  of  affi- 
nity to  their  lord,  whom  they  were  ready  to  follow  to  the  field, 

'  Anne  Bolqrn* 
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to  back  him  in  his  qoarrek  with  his  neighboan,  or  eren^  if 
lecjoired,  in  defiance  to  the  soYcreign.  They  had  free  quarters^ 
good  pay^  and  little  to  do,  on  ordinary  occasions,  bnt  to  seek 
their  own  amusement.  The  gentlemen-pensioners  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  and  earl  of  Northumberland  were  the  last  vestige 
of  feudal  retainers,  and  were  regarded  as  persons  of  more 
TBlour  than  morality.^  One  of  these  bold  spirits,  named  Francis 
Deriiam,  became  deeply  enamoured  of  Katharine  Howard,  and 
being  allied  to  her  in  blood,  and  an  especial  fiftvourite  with  the 
<dd  duchess,  he  aspired  to  nothing  less  than  winning  her  for 
his  wife.  He  found  the  young  lady  only  too  easy  of  access, 
surrounded  as  she  was  by  the  unprincipled  females  who  had 
previously  encouraged  her  to  listen  to  the  addresses  of  Manox. 
Katharine  iqppears  to  have  been  kept  without  money  by  the 
duchess,  and  having  the  passion  for  finery  natural  to  girls  of 
her  age,  allowed  Derham  to  supply  her  with  all  those  little 
oomaments  to  her  dress  which  she  was  unable  to  obtain  for 
herself  On  one  occasion,  when  she  was  languishing  to  pos- 
sess an  artificial  flower  called  a  Fr^ich  fennel,  which  was  uni- 
versally worn  by  the  ladies  of  Henry  VIII/s  court,  Derham 
told  her,  ''He  knew  of  a  little  woman  in  London  with  a 
crooked  back,  who  was  skilled  in  making  all  sorts  of  flowers 
of  silk ;''  and  Katharine  requested  him  to  employ  this  person 
to  make  a  *  French  fennel  *  for  her,  bidding  him  pay  for  it, 
and  she  would  pay  him  again  when  she  had  the  means.  Der- 
ham comphed  with  her  wish,  and  when  he  had  put  h^  in 
possession  of  this  coveted  piece  of  fineiy,  she  dared  not  wear 
it  till  she  had  prevailed  on  lady  Brereton  to  say  she  gave  it  to 
her.'  Derham  has  been  represented  as  a  person  in  the  lowest 
class  of  society :  this  is  a  mistake,  for  not  only  was  he  a  rela- 
tion of  the  ducal  liue  of  Howard,  but  evidently  a  gentleman  <3i 
some  property.  Whenever  the  inconsiderate  Katharine  desired 
alks,  sadns,  or  even  velvet,  for  her  habiliments,  she  allowed 
him  to  procure  them  for  her,  under  the  vague  promise  of  reim- 
bursing him  for  his  outlay  at  some  future  period.  She  was  once 
indebted  to  this  perilous  creditor  in  a  considerable  sum.' 
On  the  New-year's  day  thqr  exchanged  love-tokens.     Der- 

1  See  the  Hoosebold-books  of  Peroj  ind  Howard. 
•  Stttte-Fkpetti  qwyted  fay  fianwt  *  Ibid. 
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ham  gave  EaUiaiine  a  silk  heart's-ease^  and  she  gave  him  a 
band  and  sleeves  for  a  shirt.  These  were^  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  curiously  wrought  with  the  needle,  pro- 
bably by  Katharine's  own  hand, — such  at  any  rate  was  the 
report;  but  when  questioned  on  this  subject  after  she  was 
queen,  she  scornfully  denied  that  such  was  the  £Eict,  and  said, 
'^  as  far  as  she  could  remember,  they  were  wrought  by  Clifton's 
wife  of  Lambeth,''  and  afifirmed  on  oath,  "  that  she  never  gave 
him  any  other  present."^  Derham  had  also  a  bracelet  of 
silken  work  which  had  been  hers ;  ^'  but  that  he  took  from  her 
perforce,"  she  said,  "and  kept  in  her  despite."  He  also 
boasted  himself  of  a  little  ruby  ring,  but  that  Katharine  also 
forswore  "  as  none  of  hers."*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
Derham  transferred  to  her  an  old  shirt,  of  fine  Holland  or 
cambric,  belonging  to  the  deceased  lord  Thomas  Howard, 
which  the  duchess  had  given  to  him.'  The  shirts  worn  by  the 
gallants  of  Henry's  court  were  very  costly  with  point  and 
fine  needle-work.  It  would  have  been  a  curious  piece  of  cos- 
tume if  Katharine  had  explained  for  what  purpose  she  coveted 
this  garment,  and  how  she  had  exercised  her  ingenuity  in  con- 
verting it  into  handkerchiefs^  and  other  little  accessories  to 
her  wardrobe. 

It  is  too  evident,  from  the  fact  of  her  accepting  so  many 
presents  from  Derham,  that  little  attention  was  paid  to  her 
comforts,  and  that  she  occupied  a  doubtful  station  in  the 
fimiily,  having  neither  consideration  nor  sympathy  vouchsafed 
to  her  by  those  of  her  own  rank  and  lineage.  Her  young 
heart  thus  chilled  and  embittered  by  the  neglect  and  priva- 
tions which  she  experienced  on  the  one  hand,  and  assailed  by 
the  passionate  importunities  of  the  most  devoted  of  lovers  on 
the  other,  Katharine  forgot  that  she,  in  whose  veins  the 
blood  of  the  Plantagenets  and  the  Carlovingian  monarchs 
mingled,  was  no  mate  for  one  of  her  uncle's  gentlemen-at- 
arms,  and  consented  to  become  the  troth-plight  or  affianced 
wife  of  Francis  Derham.  In  the  days  of  Catholicism,  such 
engagements  were  recognised  by  the  church  as  binding ;  and 
if  the  existence  of  a  pre-contract  could  be  proved,  it  not  only 

'  EzaminatioDis  of  qaeen  Katharine  Howard.  'DM. 

'  Burnef  8  Hiitoiy  oi  the  Beformatioii,  voL  iiL 
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presented^  while  undissolved^  an  obstacle  to  the  solemnization 
of  matrimony  between  either  of  the  parties  with  another  per- 
son^ but^  if  such  matrimony  had  been  contracted,  rendered  it 
illegal.  History  presents  innumerable  examples  of  marriages 
having  been  declared  null  and  void  where  a  previous  promise 
had  been  violated  by  either  of  the  parties.  In  Scotland,  to 
this  day,  the  acknowledgments  that  passed  between  Katharine 
Howard  and  Derham  would  constitute  binding  wedlock. 
Derham  asked  her  permission  to  call  her  ^^wife/'  and  en- 
treated her  to  call  him  "  husband/'  to  which  Katharine  rephed, 
'^  she  was  content  that  it  should  be  so.''  One  day,  having 
kissed  her  before  witnesses,  who  made  some  observation  on 
the  freedom  of  his  behaviour,  he  turned  about  and  asked, 
'^  Who  should  hinder  him  from  kissing  his  own  wife  ?"  One 
of  the  bystanders  then  said,  ^'  I  trow  this  matter  will  come  to 
pass  as  the  common  saying  is." — "  What  is  that  ?"  said  Der- 
ham. "  Marry  I"  replied  the  other,  "  that  Mr.  Derham  shall 
have  Mrs.  Katharine  Howard."— "By  St.  John  !"  said  Der- 
ham,  '^  you  may  guess  twice,  and  guess  worse."  * 

The  ballad  lore  of  that  age,  which  has  always  been  supposed 
to  give  a  hvely  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  is  wonder- 
fully deficient  in  morality;  and  often  describes  high-bom  ladies 
and  lovers  of  low  degree  acting  with  lamentable  disregard  of 
propriety,  if  any  impediments  to  their  marriage  were  opposed 
by  their  friends.  How  corrupting  such  chansons  were  to  the 
young  and  thoughtless  may  be  imagined;  and  Katharine 
Howard  had  no  anxious  mother  to  watch  over  her,  and  in- 
culcate principles  of  virtue  and  habits  of  feminine  reserve. 
The  only  care  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  appears  to  have  taken 
for  the  preservation  of  her  youthful  grand-daughter's  honour 
was,  to  have  the  doors  of  the  chamber  in  which  she  and  her 
waiting-women  slept  locked  every  night,  and  the  keys  brought 
to  her ;  but  this  caution  was  defeated  by  the  subtlety  of  one 
or  other  of  her  attendants,  by  whom  they  were  privily  stolen 
away,  and  Derham  was  admitted  to  pay  his  nocturnal  visits, 
in  defiance  of  all  propriety.' 

'  Burnet's  History  of  the  Beformation,  toL  iii. 
'  KiaminiitaoDi  in  State-Paper  office. 
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'^  SometimeSy^^  said  Katharine^  ^^he  would  bring  straw- 
bemes^  apples,  wine^  and  other  things  to  make  good  cheer 
with,  after  my  lady  was  gone  to  bed ;  but  that  he  made  any 
special  banquet/  or  that,  by  special  appointment  between  him 
and  me,  he  should  tarry  till  after  the  keys  were  dehvered  to 
my  lady,  is  utterly  untrue.  Nor  did  I  ever  steal  the  keys  my- 
self, or  desire  any  other  person  to  steal  them,  to  let  him  in ; 
but  for  many  other  causes  the  doors  have  be^i  opened,  and 
somdimes  Derham  hath  come  early  in  the  morning  and  much 
nusbehaved  himself,  but  never  by  my  request  or  consent/'* 
It  was  reported  by  Wilks  and  Baskerville,  two  of  the  un- 
principled females  who  were  the  aooomplioes  in  the  ruin  of 
this  hapless  girl,  that  on  one  of  these  occasions  it  was  asked, 
''  What  shifts  should  we  make  if  my  lady  came  suddenly  in?'' 
and  that  Katharine  rejoined,  ^^  Derham  must  go  into  the  little 
gallery  if  my  lady  come."  Katharine  denied  having  made 
this  suggestion  in  the  following  words, — "I  never  said  so; 
but  he  hath  said  it  himself,  and  so  hath  he  done,  indeed.'" 
With  equal  simpUcity  and  earnestness  she  denied  having  re- 
ceived from  Derham  the  present  of  a  quilted  cap,  when  desti- 
tute of  the  means  to  make  such  a  purdiase.  "  He  bought  not 
for  me  the  quilted  cap,"  said  she,  '^  but  only  the  sarcenet  to 
make  it ;  and  I  dehvered  the  sarcenet  to  a  Uttle  fellow  in  my 
lady's  house  to  embroider,  as  I  remember  his  name  was  Bose, 
an  embroiderer,  to  make  it  what  pattern  he  thought  best, 
and  not  appointing  him  to  make  it  with  friars'  knots,  as  he 
can  testify,  if  he  be  a  true  man  :"  nevertheless,  when  it  was 
made,  Derham  said,  ^^  What,  wife?  here  be  friars'  knots  for 
Francis  !"  Francis  I.  had  brought  into  feishion  an  enigma- 
tical allusion  to  the  name  of  Frauds,  devised  with  these  friars' 
knots  and  the  pansy  flower.  In  Hall's  account  of  the  '  field 
of  the  doth  of  gold,'^  may  be  seen  this  passage :  '^  The  French 
king  and  his  band  were  apparelled  in  purple  satin,  branched 

^  Qaeen  Eatharme's  Examiiuriaoii.  '  Bumet.  '  Ibid. 

*  P.  616.  The  <frian'  knot'  was  that  with  which  the  Frandfcans  tied  thdr 
rope  girdles.  In  the  inventory  of  the  princess  Maiy's  jewels,  there  is  mention 
of  a  necklace  of  goldsmiths'  work  of  fiian*  knots,  presented  to  Mr.  Selynger's 
daughter  aboat  the  same  period. — Madden's  Privy-parse  Expenses  of  the  Prinoess 
Mary,  179. 
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inth  gold  and  puiple  ydvet^  embroidered  with  friartf  knots ; 
and  in  every  knot  was  pansy  flowers,  which  together  signified 
^  think  on  Frands.^  ^*  Katharine  had  certainly  worn  the  silk 
pansy  Deiham  had  given  her^  with  the  cap  garnished  with 
these  friars'  knots,  from  which  he  drew  the  flattering  compli- 
ment to  his  Christian  name,  "  that  she  thought  of  Francis/' 

Derham  gave  all  his  money  into  her  keeping;  and  once, 
when  he  was  going. on  some  secret  expedition,  he  left  the 
indenture  for  the  obligation  of  a  hundred  pounds  that  was 
due  to  him  in  her  custody,  telling  her  clearly,  ^^  that  if  he 
never  returned,  die  was  to  consider  it  as  her  own/'^  Katha- 
rine inquired  whither  he  was  going,  but  he  would  not  satisfy 
her  on  that  point  How  long  his  absence  lasted,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  there  is  no 
evidence;  but  as  he  was  afterwards  accused  of  piracy,  it  is 
jxMsible  that  he  had  embarked  in  a  desperate  enterprise  of 
that  kind,  with  a  view  of  improving  his  fortunes.  Derham 
was  occasionally  tormented  with  jealousy,  and  fears  oi  losing 
Katharine.  He  especially  dreaded  her  going  to  court ;  and 
as  she  was  eager  to  go,  they  had  high  words  on  this  subject 
Derham  told  her,  ^'  If  die  went,  he  would  not  tarry  long  in 
the  house;''  on  which  she  replied,  ^^  He  might  do  as  he  list" 

For  the  sake  of  obtaining  more  frequent  opportunities 
of  being  in  Katharine's  company,  Derham  had  given  up  his 
post  in  her  uncle  the  duke's  military  retinue,  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  duchess-dowager  of  Norfolk,  to  whom  he 
was  page,  or  gentleman  usher.  After  a  time,  the  duchess 
became  suspidous  of  Derham's  conduct,  and  was  wont  to 
exdaim,  when  she  missed  him,  *^  Where  is  Derham?  You 
shall  find  him  in  the  maids'  chamber,  or  with  Katharine 
Howard."'  By  the  mdds'  chamber,  the  duchess  meant  the 
apartment  where  the  damsels  in  her  state  establishment  sat 
together  at  their  appointed  tasks  of  embroidery,  tapestry 
work,  and  spinning.  One  day  she  entered  unexpectedly,  and 
found  Derham,  not  only  trespassing  within  this  forbidden 
boimd,  but  presumptuoudy  romping  with  her  youthful  kins- 

^  Bnrnety  vdL  UL 
2  MS.  in  State  Pi^>er  office,  33  Henry  VUL 
VOL.  in.  I 
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woman  Katharine  Howard ;  on  which,  being  greatly  offisnded, 
she  beat  them  both,  and  gave  Mrs.  Bnhner  a  box  on  the  ears 
for  sitting  by  and  permitting  sneh  familiarity.'  Yet  she  did 
not  dismiss  Derham,  because  he  was  their  relation,  thon^ 
she  frequently  chid  the  young  lady,  and  sometimes  punished 
her  on  his  account ;  but  the  tender  age  of  Katharine  a^qpears 
to  have  blinded  her  as  to  the  peril  in  which  she  stood.  At 
length  the  dreadM  truth,  with  all  its  revolting  circumstances, 
was  forced  upon  the  attention  of  Katharine's  careless  guar- 
dian by  one  of  the  women  who  had  long  been  privy  to  the 
matter.  The  old  duchess  once  more  vented  her  indignation 
upon  Katharine  in  blows.  Katharine  was  afterwards  asked 
by  the  council  of  king  Henry,  in  reference  to  this  report, 
*'  Whether  the  duchess  struck  her  on  the  discovery  of  her 
misconduct,  and  how  often?*'*  Her  reply  to  this  query  has 
not  been  preserved^ 

Derham  would,  in  all  probability,  have  paid  with  his  blood 
the  penalty  of  his  audacity,  in  bringing  dishonour  on  one 
of  the  noblest  houses  in  England,  but  he  fled  before  the 
storm,  and  took  refuge  in  Ireland,  where,  according  to  most 
accounts,  he  pursued  the  vocation  of  a  pirate.  It  was 
doubtless  when  he  snatched  a  perilous  farewell  of  Katharine, 
that  she,  with  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  uttered 
these  memorable  words, — ^'Thou  wilt  never  live  to  say  to 
me,  'Thou  hast  swerved.' *'•  The  matter  was  hushed  up 
out  of  respect  to  the  feelings  of  Katharine's  noble  father, 
and  for  the  sake  of  her  sisters  and  other  members  of  her 
illustrious  family,  who  would  have  been  in  some  degree  in- 
volved in  her  disgrace  had  it  been  made  public.  Her  tender 
age,  and  the  contaminating  influence  to  which  she  had  been 
exposed,  claimed  also  some  compassion  for  the  helpless 
victim  who  had  been  thus  early  led  into  sin  and  sorrow. 
The  household  of  the  duchess  was  purified  of  the  abandoned 
women  who  had  warped  the  youthful  mind  oi  Katharine, 
and  the  damsel  was  herself  placed  under  a  salutary  restraint. 
It  appears,  however,  that  she  contrived,  through  the  agency 

1  MS.  in  State-Pktper  office,  83  Henry  YUI. 
'  8Ute-PApen»  unpabliahed.  '  State-Pk^er,  in  Bnnet 
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of  a  female  in  the  house^  named  Jane  Acworth,  who  poa- 
sessed  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer^  to  carry  on  a  secret  corre- 
spondence. After  a  time  her  secretaiy/  as  she  called  this 
person^  married  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Buhner,  and 
went  to  Uye  at  York ;  and  Katharine,  separated  from  aU  evil 
associates,  acquired,  as  she  advanced  towards  womanhood, 
the  retiring  grace  and  feminine  reserve  natural  to  that  season 
of  life.  She  even  became  remarkable  for  her  modest  and 
maidenly  deportment. 

When  Derham  fbimd  means  to  return  clandestinely  from 
Ireland,  and  endeavoured  to  renew  his  intercourse  with  her, 
she  positively  refused  to  have  any  communication  with  him. 
Beason  and  reflection  had  probably  taught  her  to  recoil  with 
horror  from  the  man  who  had  cast  an  irremediable  blight 
on  her  opening  bloom  of  life.  Derham's  attachment  waa^ 
however,  of  a  deep  and  enduring  diaracter,  and  his  unwel- 
come constancy  was  to  her  productive  of  the  most  fiettal 
results.  There  was  at  that  time  a  report  in  droulation,  that 
a  matrimonial  engagement  was  in  contemplation  between 
Katharine  Howard  and  her  maternal  kinsman,  Thomas  Cul- 
pepper;  and  Derham,  attributing  her  altered  manner  to  her 
preference  of  this  g^itleman,  asked  her  angrily,  ^^K  she 
were  going  to*  be  married  to  him,  fi^  he  had  heard  it  so 
reported?'' — ^^'What  dionld  ycm  trouble  me  therewiA?  finr 
you  know  I  will  not  have  yon,''  was  Katharine's  con* 
temptuous  rejoinder;  '^and  if  you  heard  such  report,  you 
heard  more  than  I  do  know."'  Cidpepper  was  Katharine 
Howard's  first  cousin,  being  the  nephew  of  her  deceased 
mother :  he  was  in  the  household  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  is 
called  by  the  historian  Pollino  '^a  most  beautiful  youth." 
He  and  Elatharine  Howard  were  playmates  in  the  same 
nursery  in  infancy.  The  vehement  opposition  of  Derham  to 
Katharine's  intention  of  going  to  court  appears  like  an  asser- 
tion on  his  part,  as  ftr  as  circumstances  would  permit,  of  a 
right  to  control  her  actions.  If,  however,  he  possessed  that 
right,  he  was  in  no  position  to  enforce  it;  and  we  gather, 
from  subsequent  evidences,'  that  he  returned  to  Ireland  long 
1  Steto-IH^er  MS.  *  Bmnet,  vol  iU.  *  Stoto-Pipen. 
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before  there  was  a  prospect  of  Katharine's  tsAxl  elevation  to 
a  throne. 

It  has  been  generally  said^  that  Katharine  Howard's  first 
introduction  to  her  sovereign  was  at  a  banquet  ff^en  by  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  to  his  royal  master  a  few  weeks  alter  his 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves.  Whoi  Qardiner  observed  the 
impression  made  by  the  charms  and  sprightly  wit  of  the  fisdr 
niece  of  his  patron  the  duke  of  Norfolk^  he  contrived  that 
the  king  should  have  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  her. 
Bichard  Hilles^  an  English  merchant,  who  was  a  Protestant, 
wrote  to  the  Zurich  reformer,  Heniy  Bullinger,  in  these  words : 
'^  Before  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  [June  24,]  it  was 
whispered  about  that  the  king  intended  to  divorce  his  queen 
[Anne  of  Cleves],  whom  he  had  married  with  great  pomp  in 
the  face  of  the  church,  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  last 
Christmas.  It  was  first  of  all  rumoured  among  the  courtiers, 
who  observed  the  king  to  be  much  taken  with  another  yoimg 
lady,  of  very  diminutive  stature.'^  Again  Bichard  Hilles  re- 
ports, ''The  king  was  seen  by  many  citizens  of  London  to 
pass  over  the  Thames  to  her  in  a  Uttle  boat,  frequently  in  the 
day-time,  and  also  at  midnight.  Bishop  Gkurdiner  often  en- 
tertained the  king  and  this  httle  girl,  the  niece  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  making  for  them  feasts  at  his  house.  Divorce 
at  first  was  not  dreaded  for  the  queen,  but  the  introduction 
of  a  rival  on  different  terms.^^ '  Thus  scandal  was  already 
busy  on  the  subject  of  the  fickle  monarch's  passion  for  the 
miniature  beauty  in  her  teens.'  The  date  of  Katharine  How- 
ard's appointment  as  maid  of  honour  to  Anne  of  Cleves 
is  uncertain,  but  it  probably  took  place  at  the  time  when 
the  queen  was  deprived  of  her  foreign  attendants,  and  the 
''  straunge  maidens ''  were  superseded  by  some  of  the  noble 
belles  of  Henry's  court.   The  arrangement  that  added  the  new 

'  Bichard  Hilles  to  Henry  Bullinger,  Zurich  Letters :  P&rker  Society,  second 
series,  pp.  201,  202. 

'  ParoMma  pveUa  is  the  expresnon  used  by  Hilles.  "  What,  then,  was  the 
•ge  of  this  veiy  little  girl?"  is  Lingard's  shrewd  query  after  quoting  these 
words.  K  the  computation  we  have  previously  given  as  to  the  date  of  h^  birth 
be  correct,  she  was  in  her  eighteenth  year ;  it  is  posnble  that  she  was  yoonger. 
AU  oontemporaiy  anthorities  speak  of  her  as  very  young. 
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object  ci  the  sovereign's  regard  to  the  establishment  of  his 
despised  consort  was  of  course  of  his  own  ordaining^  aa  it 
afforded  him  the  gradfication  of  her  society  in  his  royal 
circle^  as  well  as  in  his  more  private  hours  of  relaxation;  and 
thus  we  see  him^  for  the  third  time,  the  avowed  lover  of  a 
favourite  maid  of  honour.  How  &r  his  addresses  were  encou- 
raged by  the  youthful  Katharine  is  not  known.  She  seems  to 
have  behaved  with  greater  propriety  than  either  Anne  Boleyn 
or  Jane  Seymour  under  similar  circumstances ;  for  no  one  has 
accused  her  of  treating  the  queen  with  disrespect,  or  presum- 
ing to  assume  airs  of  state  in  rivalry  to  her.  It  has  been  very 
generally  asserted,  but  on  what  grounds  no  one  has  specified, 
that  Katharine  permitted  herself  to  be  rendered  a  political 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  Gkudiner  and  her  uncle  Norfolk,  to 
further  their  measures  against  the  cause  of  the  Reformation ; 
and  that  Cromwell,  dreading  the  effects  of  her  influence,  spake 
of  her  in  very  disadvantageous  terms  to  the  king,  in  order  to 
dissuade  him  from  making  her  his  queen.  There  is  great 
probabiUty  in  this  statement ;  but  that  Cromwell's  death  was 
attributable  to  the  ill  offices  of  the  offended  beauty  requires 
proof,  for  there  is  not  the  sUghtest  contemporary  evidence,  not 
so  much  as  a  private  letter,  to  bear  out  the  assertions  of 
Burnet  and  Bapin  that  she  prevailed  on  the  king  to  sign 
the  death-warrant  of  his  ^en  minister.  Katharine  Howard 
neither  possessed  the  talents,  the  energy,  nor  the  vindictive 
temper  of  her  cousin  Anne  Boleyn.  Her  intrigues  were  not 
those  of  state  pohcy;  and  as  for  her  subserviency  to  her  uncle 
Norfolk's  wishes,  his  letters  to  the  king  are  a  sufficient  refu- 
tation of  that  report. 

After  Katharine's  removal  to  coiurt,  Derham  vanished  so 
entirely  from  the  scene,  that  no  one  knew  whether  he  were 
living  or  dead.  This  was  an  auspicious  circumstance  for 
Katharine;  but  her  grandmother,  whose  share  of  wisdom  was 
certainly  small,  could  not  control  the  absurd  curiosity  which 
prompted  her  to  inquire  of  her  domestics  if  any  of  them  knew 
what  had  become  of  Francis  Derham  ?  They  rephed,  "  that 
none  of  them  knew." — *^  Then,"  said  the  duchess,  "  if  any 
one  knows  where  he  is,  belike  it  will  be  Katharine  Howard^** 
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Soon  after  these  inquiiieB,  Katharine,  i^ho  was  then  one  of 
the  maidens  of  the  coort^  came  to  pay  her  grandmother  a 
visit;  and  the  old  lady  was  guilty  of  the  folly  of  reviiring  his 
iqpparently  forgottai  name,  by  asking  her  "  if  die  knew  where 
he  was  ?  Katharine  repUed,  '^  that  she  did  not  know  where 
he  was  becameJ'^ 

Some  years  had  passed  away  since  the  goilt  was  incurred 
which  had  cast  so  dark  a  doad  over  the  hopes  and  expecta- 
ticms  of  that  period  of  existence  which  is  generally  the  golden 
age  of  life.  Those  years  had  probably  been  fraught  with  re- 
paitanoe  and  bitter  r^ret  for  her  feoilt;  and  if  they  had  not 
led  to  amendment  of  life,  whidi  charity  would  lead  us  to  hope, 
the  change  in  her  deportment  was  so  decided,  that  she  was 
remarkable  for  her  maidenly  and  modest  behaviour,  which,  as 
Henry  afterwards  declared,  formed  her  greatest  attraction  in 
his  sight.  MariUac,  in  a  letter  to  Francis  I.,  dated  July  21st, 
thus  speaks  of  the  reports  connected  with  Henry's  engage- 
ment with  Katharine :  ^'  Now  it  is  said  the  king  is  going  to 
marry  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  daughter  to  a  deceased  brother 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  It  is  even  said  that  the  marriage  has 
already  t»kesa  place,  but  is  kept  secret.  I  cannot  tell  how 
fiEur  it  is  true.''  In  a  letter  to  the  constable  Montmorend,  of 
the  same  date,  he  adds,  "  that  he  has  heard  the  lady  is  not 
only  married  to  the  king,  but  likely  to  bring  him  a  fiEunily."' 
The  old  duchess  of  Norfolk  took  infinite  pains  to  secure  the 
royal  aUiance  for  her  fair  young  protigie.  She  bestowed 
costly  array  and  jewels  on  her  to  enhance  her  native  attrac- 
tions, and  it  was  said  tiiat  she  instructed  her  in  what  manner 
to  demean  herself  to  the  king's  highness,  so  as  to  please  him. 
She  was  even  guilty  of  the  folly  of  commending  Katharine  to 
the  king  as  a  person  worthy  of  the  honour  of  becoming  his 
wife,  and  one  calculated  to  promote  his  happiness.' 

If  Katliarine  had  flattered  herself  with  the  idea,  that  be- 
cause some  years  had  passed  away  since  her  early  misconduct 
had  occurred  it  was  foi^tten,  she  must  have  becai  undeceived 
when  she  received  the  following  letter  from  one  of  her  former 

*  State-P&{M5r  MS.,  Henry  YIII.  ^  D^p^es  de  Marfllac 

*  MSi,  State-Pkper  office;  hitherto  inedited. 
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unprincipled  confidantes,  the  person  through  whose  assistance 
she  had  carried  on  a  clandestine  and  forbidden  correspondence 
with  her  seducer: — 

Jqak  Bulmsb  to  Kathasotb  HoWJkBD. 

"  K I  could  wish  unto  yoa  aU  the  honour,  wealth,  and  good  fortune  you  conld 
dedre,  yon  would  neither  lack  health,  wealth,  long  life,  nor  yet  proiiperity. 
Nevertheleea,  seeing  I  cannot  as  I  woaM  express  this  onto  yon,  I  would  with 
these  my  most  heartly  salutations  piffhi  yon  to  know,  that  whereas  it  hath  been 
shown  unto  me  that  God  of  his  high  goodness  hath  put  unto  the  knowledge  of 
tbe  king  a  contract  of  matrimony  that  the  queen'  hath  made  with  another 
before  she  came  into  England,  and  thereupon  there  will  be  a  lawfhl  divorce  had 
between  them ;  and  as  it  is  thought  that  the  king  of  his  goodness  will  put  yoa 
in  the  same  honour  that  she  was  in,  which  no  doubt  you  be  worthy  to  have, 
most  heartily  desiring  yon  to  have  in  your  remembrance  the  unfeigned  love  that 
my  heart  hath  always  borne  towards  you,  which  for  the  same  kindness  found  in 
you  again  hath  desired  always  your  presence,  if  it  might  be  so,  above  all  other 
creatures,  and  the  chance  of  fortune  hath  brought  me,  on  the  contraiy,  into  the 
iitmost  misery  of  the  world  and  most  wretched  lifo.  Se^ng  no  ways,  then,  I 
can  express  in  writing,  knowing  no  remedy  out  of  it,  without  you  of  your  good- 
nen  will  find  the  means  to  get  me  to  London,  wMch  will  be  very  hard  to  do; 
bat  if  yon  write  unto  my  husband  and  command  him  to  bring  me  up^  which  I 
think  he  dare  not  disobey,  for  if  it  might  be,  I  would  foin  be  with  you  befora 
jou  were  in  your  honour;  and  in  the  mean  season  I  beseech  yon  to  save  some 
room  for  me,  what  you  shall  think  fit  yourself,  for  the  nearer  I  were  to  yoa  the 
gladder  I  would  be  of  it)  what  pains  soever  I  did  take. 

**  I  would  write  more  unto  you,  but  I  dare  not  be  so  bold,  for  conndering  the 
grreat  honour  you  are  toward,  it  did  not  become  me  to  put  myself  in  presence; 
bat  the  remembrance  of  the  perfect  honesty  that  I  have  always  known  to  be  in 
you,  and  the  report  of  sir  George  Seaford,  which  hath  assured  me  that  the  same 
thing  remains  in  you  still,  bath  encouraged  me  to  this.  Whereupon  I  beseech 
yoa  not  to  be  forgetM  of  this  my  request;  for  if  yoa  do  not  be^  me,  I  am  not 
like  to  have  worldly  joys.  Demring  you,  ^you  can,  to  let  me  have  some  answer 
of  this  for  the  satisfying  of  my  mind ;  for  I  know  the  queen  of  Britun  will  not 
forget  her  secretary,  aiul  finrour  yoa  win  show 

"  Your  wnble  tarvant, 

"  With  heart  unfdgned, 

"York,  the  12th  day  of  Juty.**  "  JoNB  Buucbb.* 

The  letter  of  Joan  Buhner  was  only  the  foretaste  of  what 

ELatharine  had  to  expect  as  the  finiits  of  her  early  follies.    No 

sooner  was  the  rumour  of  the  king's  divorce  from  his  new 

queen,  combined  with  the  report  of  his  passion  for  her,  spread 

abroad,  than  she  found  herself  beset  with  those  persons  whom, 

of  all  the  world,  it  was  most  to  her  interest  to  have  kept  at  a 

distance.     The  evil  spirits  who  had  departed  from  her  for  a 

season  returned  to  harass  and  intimidate  her  with  demands 

'  Anne  of  Cleves. 
s  This  letter  is  among  the  inedited  documents  preserved  in  the  State-Paper 
office.    Tlie  orthography  is  a  little  modernised.     It  is  written  in  a  firm  bold 
character,  something  like  that  of  an  engrosnng  clerk. 
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which  she  wanted  the  moral  courage  to  withstand.  In  hud, 
she  had  no  power  to  extricate  herseh  tram  these  perilous  and 
d^rading  connexions,  unless  she  had  revealed  her  former 
misconduct  to  the  king.  But  even  if  Katharine  had  been 
permitted  by  her  fiunily  to  make  such  a  disclosure  to  her 
royal  lover^  she  was  placed  in  a  predicament  that  left  her  <mly 
the  alternative  of  becoming  a  queen^  or  confessing  her  own 
shame :  she  chose  the  first.  Derham^  meantime,  th9ugh  long 
perdue,  was  not  ignorant  of  the  king's  passion  for  his  betrothed; 
for  in  allusion  to  it,  he  said  to  one  of  his  former  comrades, 
''  I  could  be  sure  of  mistress  Howard  an'  I  would,  but  I  dare 
not.  The  king  b^inneth  to  love  her;  but  an^  he  were 
dead,  I  am  sure  I  might  marry  her.^'  This  speech  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  induced  to  waive  his  prior  claim  to 
the  fiiir  object  of  his  sovereign's  choice,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  old  duchess  of  Norfolk  was  the  perscm  who 
prevailed  upon  him  to  remain  quiescent;  and  if  so,  this  would 
account  for  the  otherwise  inscrutable  mystery  of  that  lady's 
conduct  in  tolerating  his  presence,  and  even  allowing  him  to 
take  up  his  abode  in  her  house  a  second  time,  after  his  mis- 
conduct with  the  young  Katharine. 

The  public  announcement  of  the  dissolution  of  Henry's 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves  was  followed  by  a  petition  from 
his  servile  parliament,  *'  beseeching  him,  for  the  good  of  his 
people,  to  venture  on  a  fifth  marriage,  in  the  hope  that  God 
would  bless  him  with  a  more  numerous  issue."  ^  The  nuptials 
of  the  royal  Bluebeard  of  English  history  with  Katharine 
Howard  were  privately  solemnized  within  a  few  days,  or  it 
might  be  a  few  hours,  after  he  was  released  from  his  marriage 
vows  to  Anne  of  Cleves.  Some  persons,  as,  for  instance, 
Marillac,  the  French  ambassador,  supposed  he  did  not  wait  for 
that  ceremony.  It  seems  strange  that  no  particulars  of  the 
solemnization  of  Henry's  fiftli  marriage  have  ever  been  brought 
to  light.  The  day,  Uie  hour,  the  witnesses,  and  the  person 
by  whom  the  nuptial  benediction  was  pronounced,  are  not  on 
record;  but  on  the  8th  of  August,  1540,  Katharine  Howard 
was  introduced  by  Henry  at  Hampton-Court  as  his  queen. 

'  Joomali  of  Parliament.    Lingard.    Tytler. 
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On  that  daj  she  took  her  seat  at  chi^l  in  the  royal  closet  by 
his  side.  She  afterwards  dined  in  pubKc,  on  which  occasion 
she  placed  her  youngest  step-daughter,  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
opposite  to  herself  at  table,  and  always  gave  her  the  place  of 
h<mour  next  to  her  own  person,  because  she  was  the  daughter 
of  her  cousin  Anne  Boleyn.  On  the  15th  of  August,  Katha- 
rine  was  publicly  prayed  for  throughout  the  realm  as  queen 
of  Enghnd.  This  is  particularly  noticed  by  Marillac,  who 
says,  ''the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  child,  Edward  prince  of 
England,  were  prayed  for  in  all  the  churches,  the  new  queen^s 
name  having  superseded  that  of  the  repudiated  princess  of 
Clero.'" 

No  surprise  is  testified  by  any  contemporary  at  this  alliance 
as  derogatory  to  the  king.  A  dose  connexion  abready  existed 
between  the  royal  family  and  Katharine's,  in  consequence  of 
the  former  marriage  between  her  uncle,  at  that  time  duke  of 
Norfolk,  when  lord  Thomas  Howard,  with  the  king's  aunt, 
the  lady  Anne  Plantagenet.  As  Katharine  Howard  was  first 
cousin  to  Henry's  second  wife,  Anne  Boleyn,  their  marriage 
required  a  dispensation  fix>m  the  pope,  both  parties  being  Bo- 
man-catholics  ;  but  Henry,  in  his  new  character  of  head  of  the 
diurch,  thought  proper  to  dispense  with  this  ceremony.  This 
marriage  was  the  first  ever  contracted  between  persons  so 
connected  without  previously  obtaining  the  papal  sanction, 
and  it  formed  the  precedent  for  all  others.  Henry  had  taken 
care  to  prepare  for  the  legality  of  the  contract  by  a  previous 
act  of  parliament  concerning  marriages  within  certain  degrees, 
which  bore  upon  the  case.* 

A  few  days  after  Henry  had  acknowledged  Katharine  for 
his  queen,  he  conducted  her  to  Windsor,  where  they  remained 
till  the  22nd  of  August.  They  then  made  a  Uttle  progress  to 
Beading,  Ewelm,  Bycott,  Notley,  Buckingham,  and  Grafton. 
At  Orafton  the  rojtl  bride  and  brid^room  sojourned  firom 
August  29th  till  September  7th.*  The  absence  of  all  re- 
cords of  pageantry  and  processions  would  indicate,  that  the 
enamoured  monarch  had  been  desirous  of  enjoying  the  society 

>  Leti.  *  Speed.    Jounials  of  Pftrliament. 

*  Acts  of  the  Privy  Coancll,  voL  vii. 
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of  his  young  queen  in  the  retirement  of  the  country,  unfet- 
tered by  the  observations  find  restraints  ci  royal  etiquette. 
Henry^s  finances  at  this  period  were  at  a  low  ebb.  The  ex- 
penses of  his  pompous  nuptials  with  his  unbeloved  Flemish 
bride,  and  his  subsequent  gifts  and  settlements  on  her,  had 
completely  exhausted  all  his  resources.  He  could  neither 
afford  to  honour  Katharine  Howard  with  a  public  bridal  nor 
a  coronation,  but  he  paid  her  the  compliment  of  caiising  gold 
Coins  to  be  struck  in  commemoration  of  their  marriage, 
bearing  the  royal  arms  of  England,  flanked  with  H  B,  and 
surmounted  with  the  regal  diadem.*  On  the  reverse  is  a  rose, 
crowned,  in  allusion  to  his  bride,  flanked  by  the  initials  K  B, 
with  the  following  legend, — 

HBinuous  ym.  vutilmjsb  bosa  enm  spota. 

The  rose,  which  Henry,  in  the  first  transports  of  his  short- 
lived passion  for  his  Howard  queen,  chose  for  her  symbol, 
makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  augmentation  which  he 
granted  to  her  armorial  bearings  in  honoiu*  of  her  marriage.' 
Among  the  inedited  MSS.  in  the  State-Paper  office,  we 
find  a  list  of  the  officers  of  state  and  ladies  of  queen  Katha- 
rine Howard's  royal  household.  The  ladies  were  those  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  kingdom,  and  some  of  them  members  of 
the  royal  family : — 

**  The  great  ladies  of  the  queen's  household. — ^The  lady  Margaret  Douglas, 
(niece  to  the  Inng),  the  dachesa  of  Bichmond»  (daughter-in-law  to  the  king,  and 
cooBin  to  the  queen,)  the  duchess  of  Norfolk,  (widow  of  the  queen's  grand&ther,) 
the  countess  fi  Sussex,  the  lady  Howard,  the  lady  Clinton. 

Ladies  of  the  priwf-chamher, — ^The  countess  of  Rutkmd,  the  lady  Bodifbrd, 
lady  Edgeoomb,  lady  Baynton,  (the  queen's  sister). 

Chamberers, — Mrs.  T^lney.  Mrs.  Morton,  Mrs.  Fryswith,  Mrs.  Luffkyn. 

'  Engraved  in  Vertue's  Howard-book,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Philip 
Howard,  esq.  H.P.,  of  Corby-castle,  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  tradng. 

'  In  the  arms  of  Katharine  Howard,  Henry  impaled  with  his  own  the  royal 
quartering  of  Brotherton ;  whilst,  in  fcurther  evidence  of  her  royal  descent,  one 
of  the  quarterings  was  formed  of  the  arms  of  France  and  £ngland.-Life  of 
Surrey,  by  sir  H.  Nicolas.  The  full  achievement  of  queen  Katharine  Howard 
is  as  follows :  Asure,  three  JUurs-de-lys  in  pale,  or,  between  two  flaunches, 
ermine,  each  charged  with  a  rose,  gules.  The  escutcheon  of  this  queen,  within 
a  chaplet  of  leaves  and  red  and  white  roses,  emdgniHl  with  a  royal  crown,  was 
painted  on  the  east  window  of  Gresham  coUege-hall,  in  the  dty  of  London,  fiom 
which  it  was  dehneated  the  22nd  of  July,  1669.— Sandfiird's  Genealogical  Hist 
of  England,  page  469,  toiL  ed. 
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Oenilmpom§»  qf  ike  privy-ekamber^^lixB,  Herbert,  Hic.  Tyrwhitt,  Mn. 
Leje,  Mw.  GOmyn. 

Ladies  and  gentlewomen  attendaml, — The  lady  Dudley,  lady  Arundel,  (the 
queen's  flister,)  lady  Denny,  lady  Wriothedey,  lady  Heneage,  lady  Kneret, 
lady  Cromwell,  (sister  to  the  deceased  queen  Jane  Seymour,)  Hfira.  Mewtas,  Mrs. 
Brooghton. 

Maide  of  honour. — ^The  lady  Lncy,  Mrs.  Basset^  Mrs.  Gamyshe,  lirs.  Cowple* 
cKke,  Mrs.  StradHng,  Mrs.  Stonor." 

A  Ust  of  yeomen  ushers,  yeomen  of  the  chambers  in  ordinaiy, 
pages  of  the  chambers,  and  pages  in  ordinary  follows.  The 
names  of  the  officers  of  the  household  are  not  of  any  parti- 
cular interest.  Her  chaplains  were  Drs.  Malet  and  Oglethorpe: 
the  latter  held  the  office  of  almoner  to  her  predecessor,  Anne 
of  Cleves.  Sir  Thomas  Denny  was  her  chancellor  at  first, 
but  was  afterwards  superseded  by  her  sister's  husband,  sir 
Thomas  AmndeL 

The  historians  of  this  period  bear  uniyersal  testimony  to  the 
passionate  fondness  of  the  king  for  his  new  consort.  Marillac, 
the  French  ambassador,  who  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
paying  his  compliments  to  the  royal  pair  on  their  marriage,  in 
a  letter  to  his  own  sovereign  Francis  I.,  dated  September  drd, 
1540,'  gives  the  following  lively  sketch  of  Katharine's  appear- 
ance in  her  bridal  court,  and  Henry^s  demeanour  to  her.  '^  The 
new  queen  is  a  young  lady  of  moderate  beauty,  but  superlative 
grace :  in  stature  she  is  small  and  slender.  Her  countenance 
is  very  delightful,  of  which  the  king  is  so  greatly  enamoured, 
that  he  knows  not  how  to  make  sufficient  demonstrations  of 
his  affection  for  her,  and  very  far  exceeds  the  caresses  he  ever 
bestowed  on  the  others.  She  is  dressed  after  the  French 
fiEtfhion,  like  all  the  other  ladies  of  this  court,  and  bears  for 
her  device  round  her  arms,  Non  aultre  volontS  que  le  sienne, 
*  No  other  will  than  his.^  ^'  The  expression  beauti  mediocre, 
which  is  used  by  Marillac  in  reference  to  this  queen,  would 
seem  to  infer  that  Katharine  was  not  so  remarkable  for  her 
personal  charms  as  she  has  been  represented  by  historians; 
but,  independently  of  the  acknowledged  fact  that  opinions  vary 
greatly  on  the  subject  of  female  loveliness,  Marillac  might  only 
mean  to  qualify  his  first  notice  of  Ejd;harine  when  speaking  of 

'  Extracted  hy  sir  Ciithbert  Sharpe  from  D^p^cfaes  de  Marillac,  preserved  in 
the  Bibaoth^qoe  da  BoL 
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Iier  from  report^  in  which  he  says  *^  the  king  is  going  to  many 
a  yonng  lady  of  the  greatest  beauty/'  Marillac's  royal  mas- 
ter^ Francis  I.^  having  been  mudi  harassed  with  Henry's 
requisitions  for  him  to  provide  him  with  a  consort  endowed 
witii  perfections  such  as  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  mortal 
woman^  had  probably  demanded  of  his  accredited  spy  at  the 
court  of  England  an  accurate  description  of  the  lady  whom 
his  queen-killing  fiiend  considered  worthy  the  honour  of 
becoming  his  next  victim.  The  only  authentic  portrait  of 
the  Howard  queen  is  an  original  sketch  of  her  among 
the  Holbein  heads  in  the  royal  library  at  Windsor/  She  is 
there  represented  as  a  fair  blooming  girl  in  her  teens,  with 
lai^  laughing  blue  eyes  and  light  brown  hair,  which  is  folded 
in  Madonna  bands  on  either  side  a  brow  of  child-like  simpli- 
city :  she  has  a  nose  retroussS,  and  very  full  red  lips.  It  is  the 
countenance  of  an  unintellectual  little  romp  trying  to  assume 
an  air  of  dignity,  and  reminds  us  of  a  good-humoured  Flemish 
peasant  rather  than  a  courtly  beauty  and  a  queen.  Instead 
of  the  slender  graceful  proportions  described  by  Marillac,  she 
is  so  plump  and  round,  that  she  appears  literally  bursting  out 
of  her  tight  boddice,  which  is  made  very  high,  and  fits  closely 
to  her  shape.  It  opens  a  Uttle  in  firont,  and  is  fastened  with 
a  small  round  brooch.  Her  bead-dress,  which  is  very  formal 
and  unbecoming  for  so  young  a  person,  is  a  small  French 
hood  sitting  quite  flat  to  the  head,  with  a  narrow  plaited 
border.  It  is  possible  that  Holbein's  sketch  of  Katharine 
Howard  was  taken  some  months  after  her  elevation  to  the 
throne,  when  she  might  have  lost  her  deUcate  contour. 

K  the  charms  of  royalty  and  power  had  luUed  the  young 
queen  into  forgetfulness  of  the  precarious  tenure  on  which 
these  perilous  distinctions  were  held  by  Henry's  wives,  she 
was  full  soon  re^linded  that  the  sword  was  suspended  over 
her  own  head  by  a  single  hair.  Within  three  weeks  after 
her  marriage  with  the  king,  mystmous  rep(ni»  to  her  dispa« 
ragement  were  in  circulation,  for,  on  the  28th  of  August,  the 
attention  of  the  privy  council  was  called  to  the  &ct  that  a 
certain  priest  at  Windsor  was  accused,  with  othars  of  his 
'  Drmwn  by  Mr.  Harding,  and  engraved  for  this  biographj. 
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oompanj^  of  having  spoken  nnbefittu^  words  of  the  qiiee&'s 
grace,  for  which  he  and  another  person  had  been  apprehended* 
The  priest  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  Wriothesley^  the 
king's  secretary^  and  the  other  incarcerated  in  the  ke^  of 
Windsor-castle.'  How  alarming  any  investigation  of  scandals, 
that  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  those  passages  in  her  early 
life  which  have  been  detailed  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this 
memoir^  must  have  been  to  the  queen  may  be  imagined. 
With  such  a  secret  as  she  had  on  her  mind,  her  diadem  could 
have  poorly  compensated  her  for  the  agonizing  appreheiasions 
under  which  she  must  have  writhed  while  the  examinations 
were  pending.  Henry,  being  in  the  first  intoxication  of  his 
bridal  happiness,  passed  the  matter  lightly  over.  '^  The  priest 
was  simply  enjoined  to  confine  himself  to  his  own  diocese, 
and  admonished  by  his  majesty's  command  to  be  more  tempe- 
rate in  the  use  of  his  tongue/'  but  the  person  from  whom 
he  had  heard  the  unbefitting  words  of  the  queen,  which 
had  been  unguardedly  repeated  by  him,  was  confined  till 
further  order.'  It  was,  in  all  probability,  tins  affiur  that 
afforded  her  enemies  the  first  due  to  Katharine's  early  errors^ 
though  the  doud  passed  over  for  a  time.  If  she  had  been 
of  a  vindictive  temper,  a  severer  penalty  might  have  been 
paid  by  those  who  had  thus  maligned  her  within  the  verge  of 
her  own  court,  and  measures  would  have  been  taken  to  put 
to  silence  every  tongue  that  ventured  to  disparage  her. 

After  a  short  sojourn  in  the  sylvan  bowers  of  Ghrafton,  the 
court  removed  to  AmpthilL  While  there  the  royal  household 
appears  to  have  required  reform,  for  we  find  that  ^'  Robert 
Tyrwit,  esq.,  the  vice-chamberlain  to  the  king,  and  sir  Edward 
Baynton,  knight,  the  queen's  vice-chamberlain,  and  divers 
other  gentlemen  the  king  and  queen's  servants,  to  the  number 
of  sixteen,  were  advertised  of  the  king's  pleasure  concerning 
the  sober  and  temperate  order  that  his  highness  would  have 
them  to  use  in  bis  highness's  chamber  of  presence  and  the 
queen's;  as  also  the  behaviour  of  themselves  towards  the 
king's  privy  council,  gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber,  and  all 

'  Acts  of  PHvy  ConncU,  yoL  vii. 
s  Sir  H.  Nicolas'  Aojbi  of  Privy  Coand],  32  Henry  VIII.,  toL  viL  p.  89. 
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other  Iiifi  highness's  servants  of  every  degree.''  EathariDe 
could  have  had  little  control  over  such  of  her  attendants  aft 
had  pertinaciously  attached  themselves  to  her  fortunes.  Joan 
Bulmer  was  one  of  her  beddiamber  women^  so  also  was 
Katharine  Tylney^  a  person  only  too  wdl  acquainted  with 
her  former  misccmdact,  and^  worst  of  aU,  Hie  profligate  vil- 
lain  ManoK  was  in  her  service^  as  one  of  tiie  royal  muadans. 
At  Ampthill  the  king  and  queen  remained  till  the  1st  of 
October^  after  which  they  witiidrew  to  the  greater  sedusicm  of 
More-park^  in  Hertforddiire ;  and  while  there^  Henry^  being 
impatient  of  the  shghtest  interruption  or  intrusion,  issued  the 
following  gracious  orders^  through  his  privy  council,  to  queen 
Katharine's  vice-chamberiain  and  his  own,  and  all  the  officers 
of  the  royal  housdhold,  "  that  from  hencefortii  they  should  in 
no  wise  molest  his  royal  person  with  any  suit  or  petition,  but 
cause  all  suits  or  supplications  to  be  made  in  writing,  and 
delivered  to  his  council."* 

The  court  returned  to  Windsor,  October  22.  At  this  period 
reports  were  in  circulation  that  Henry  was  about  to  dismiss 
Katharine,  and  reinstate  Anne  of  Cleves  in  her  place,  and 
that  the  repudiated  queen  was  likely  to  become  a  mother  at  a 
very  imseasonable  juncture  for  all  parties.  Marillac,  whom  no 
particle  of  gossip  seems  to  escape,  thus  notices  these  rumours: 
'^  It  is  fsiae  what  has  been  said  about  the  king  leaving  the 
new  queen,  to  take  the  one  whom  he  has  repudiated,  for  he 
bestows  so  many  caresses  on  her  he  now  has,  with  sucli 
singular  demonstrations  of  affection,  that  it  cannot  be.  That 
which  caused  the  report  was,  that  it  has  been  said  the  oUier 
lady,  who  has  been  indisposed,  was  pr^paant."  In  his  next 
letter  to  Francis  I.,  dated  Novemba*  1st,  he  says,  "  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  new  queen  has  entirely  gained  the  &vour  of 
the  king,  and  of  her  who  was  lately  queen  they  speak  no 
more  than  if  she  were  dead." 

Katharine  held  her  court  at  Windsor  rather  better  than  a 

month.    The  acts  of  the  privy  council  of  November  23  specify, 

''that  the  king  and  the  queen,  accompanied  only  by  the  lord 

privy-seal,  the  lord  admiral,  the  master  of  the  horse,  the  vice- 

'  Acts  of  Privy  Conndl,  voL  Tii. 
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chamberlain  of  the  privy  council,  and  the  ladiesi  gentlemen, 
and  gentlewomen  of  their  priyy-chamber,  departed  to  Oking, 
where  they  remained  mitil  the  7th  of  December ;  upon  which 
day  his  highness  with  the  queen's  grace  departed  to  Oatlands^ 
and  there  remained  till  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  when 
they  returned  to  Hampton-Court/^  *  Heniy  VIII,,  in  his 
journeys  and  removab,  was  on  former  occasions  attended  by 
his  councQ;  but  now  he  dispensed  with  their  presence,  that 
he  might  spend  his  Christmas  at  Hampton-Court  in  the 
society  of  his  young  queen  without  the  interruption  of  busi- 
ness or  the  restraints  of  royal  pomp.  The  first  separation, 
after  a  marriage  of  six  months,  that  had  occurred  between 
the  king  and  queen  took  place  February  7,  1541,  when  the 
king,  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  removed  to  London,  with 
his  personal  attendants,  ^'only  leaving  behind  him  at  Hamp- 
ton-Court the  queen's  grace,  with  the  whole  household :  he 
returned  again  the  tenth  day/' ' 

No  sort  of  pomp  or  r^al  splendour  distinguished  the  court 
of  Katharine  Howard.  We  find  no  records  of  her  indulging 
her  love  of  dress  in  the  purchase  of  costly  robes  or  jewellery, 
n<Hr  of  gifts  bestowed  on  her  kindred  or  favourites.  So 
quiet  and  unostentatious  was  the  tenour  of  her  life  at  this 
period,  that  the  only  matter  worthy  of  notice  during  her  re« 
sidence  at  Hampton-Court  is  the  order  to  her  tailor,  dated 
March  1st,  to  provide  the  following  needful  articles  for  the 
use  of  the  ven^^le  countess  of  Salisbury,  at  that  time  an 
attainted  prisons  in  the  Tower  of  London,  under  sentence 
of  death,  and  despoiled  of  all  her  substance : — 

**  Imprimis,  a  niglit-gown  fturred,  %  kyrtle  of  wonted,  and  a  petticoat  famd, 
Item^  another  gown  of  the  ihihion  of  a  idght-gown,  of  saye  lined  with  Mtin 
of  ej^prcM,  and  fiioed  with  aatin. 
liem,  a  honnet  and  a  frontlet 
Item,  fbor  pair  of  hoee. 
Item,  four  pair  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of  dips/''  (prohably  dippen). 

The  warm  dothing  provided  for  her  by  queen  Katharine  was 
probably  the  means  of  preserving  the  venerable  princess  to 
undergo  a  £eite  not  less  dreadful  than  that  of  perishing  witfi 
the  cold  in  her  cheerless  prison  lodgings.     Katharine's  dower 

»  Acts  of  the  Privy  Coundl,  voL  vii.  «  IWd.  p.  130.  »  lUd.  p.  147. 
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was  settled  cm  her  by  the  king's  letters-patent  previous  to  the 
Easter  festival:  other  grants^  licences^  and  ecmcessions  are 
secured  to  her  by  the  same  instruments.  The  whole  of  the 
spring  and  part  of  the  summer  were  spent  by  Henry  and 
Katharine  in  domestic  retirement  at  the  country  palaces  of 
Greenwich  and  Eltham^  or  in  making  progresses  through 
Kent^  Essex^  and  the  midland  counties. 

If^  as  asserted  by  the  majority  of  historians^  Katharine  had 
remained  under  the  political  guidance  of  her  unde  the  duke 
of  Norfolk^  and  Grardiner  bishop  of  Winchester^  it  is  certain 
that^  as  her  influence  with  the  king  increased,  she  grew  impa- 
tient of  the  tutelage  of  her  unde,  who  certainly  did  not  pos- 
sess the  art  of  conciliating  the  affections  of  die  ladies  of  his 
fiEonily,  since  he  was  at  open  variance  with  his  wife,  bis  sister, 
his  daughter,  and  his  step-mother,  the  duchess-dowager  of 
Norfolk.  It  might  be  that  Kittharine  took  part  in  the  quarrd 
between  him  and  the  last-named  lady,  with  whom  she  was 
certainly  oa  terms  of  the  greatest  confidence;  but  firom  what- 
ever cause  their  disagreement  arose,  it  was  highly  imprudent 
of  the  queen,  who  was  naturally  an  object  of  jealousy  and 
distrust  to  the  Protestant  party,  to  deprive  herself  of  the 
protection  and  support  of  her  powerful  kinsman.  The  event 
aff(»rded  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  divine  proverb,  that 
*'  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.''  Katharine,  in 
the  pride  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  blinded  by  her  boundless 
influence  over  the  mind  of  a  royal  husband,  forgot,  perhaps, 
that  the  throne  to  which  his  capricious  passion  had  exalted  her 
was  based  on  the  graves  of  three  of  her  predecessors,  and 
that  it  was  only  too  likely  to  prove  in  her  own  case  (as  in 
that  of  Anne  Boleyn)  a  splendid  ascent  to  a  scaffold :  she 
imagined,  that  while  she  was  aU-powerful  with  Henry,  she 
might  defy  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  whole  realm  was  then  split  into  two  great  parties,  so 
nicely  matched,  as  to  strength  and  numbers,  that  the  ruling 
balance  was  in  the  hand  of  the  sovereign,  to  dispose  according 
to  his  own  pleasure.  It  was  that  power  which  rendered  Henry 
VIII.  a  despotic  monarch,  and  enabled  him  to  trample  on 
the  boasted  laws  and  hberties  of  Englishmen  with  impunity. 
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CathoIioB  and  Protestants  had  suocambed  alike  to  his  evil  pas* 
rionsy  and  aideayoored  to  use  them  as  political  weapons  in 
their  struggles  with  each  other  for  masteiy.  The  contest  had 
commenced  wh^i  Henrjr's  diycnroe  from  Katharine  of  Arragon 
was  first  agitated,  and  the  Protestant  party  supp(»rted  the  in- 
terests of  Anne  Boleyn.^  Five  years  had  passed  away  since 
those  rival  queens  had  vanished  from  the  arena^  and  yet  the 
names  of  Ajme  and  Katharine  were  still  the  watchwords  of 
tiie  waning  parties ;  for  Henry  was  again  the  husband  <rf  two 
living  wives  bearing  those  names^  uid  the  legality  of  his  divorce 
from  tiie  protestant  queen  Anne  and  his  marriage  with  the 
catholic  Katharine  was  almost  as  much  questioned  by  his  Pro- 
testant subjects,  as  his  diyoroe  from  Katharine  of  Airagon  and 
his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  had  been  by  the  CathoUcs. 
Thus  we'see^  that  Katharine  Howard  was  regarded  by  the  re- 
formed party  in  much  the  same  light  as  Anne  Boleyn  had 
formediy  been  by  Ae  Catholics.  It  was  fondly  imagined  by 
persons  who  r^arded  Anne  of  Cleves  as  Henry's  lawful 
queen,  that  he  might  be  won  to  a  reconciliation  witii  her,  if 
be  could  be  convinced  of  the  unworthiness  of  her  £ur  suc- 
cessor to  fill  her  place.  That  the  duke  of  Cleves  was  so  per- 
suaded, we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  memoir,  and  it  is  a 
fiict  that  throws  some  light  on  the  diplomatic  tact  with  which 
the  political  leaders  of  that  party  had  organised  their  plans 
for  the  down&ll  of  Katharine  Howard. 

The  early  felhes  of  Katharine  were  known  to  too  many  not 
to  have  reached  the  persons  most  interested  in  destroying  her 
influence  with  the  long;  and  if  they  delayed  striking  the  blow 
that  was  to  lay  her  honours  in  the  dust,  it  was  only  to  render 
it  more  effectual.  The  ^'  snake  was  to  be  killed,  not  scotched.'' 
A  crisis  at  lengdi  arrived,  which  afforded  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  carrying  the  project  into  execution.  There  was  a 
Catholic  insurrecticm  in  Yorkshire  this  spring,  headed  by  sir 
John  Neville.  Henry,  attributing  this  to  the  influence  of  car- 
dinal Pole,  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of  the  y^ierable 
countess  of  Salisbury,  his  mother,  who  had  lain  under  sentence 
of  death  in  the  Tower  for  upwards  of  a  twdvemontk.  Her 
1  Aoto  of  Privy  GonnoO.  voL  viL 
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sratence  had  been  basdy  and  illegally  procured  by  Cromwell, 
just  before  his  own  arrest  for  treason.^  His  execution^  and 
probably  the  influence  of  the  new  queen^  had  thus  long  de- 
layed the  headsman's  axe  from  descending  on  the  guiltless 
victim.  She  was  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets^  and^  with  a 
spirit  not  unworthy  of  her  mighty  ancestors,  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  an  unjust  sentence  by  laying  her  head  upon  the  block. 
'^  So  should  traitors  do/'  she  said,  ^^but  I  am  none;  and  if 
you  will  have  my  head,  you  must  win  it  as  you  can/'  A  scene 
of  horror  followed,  which  was  concluded  by  the  ruffian  minis- 
ter of  Henry's  vengeance  dragging  the  aged  princess  by  her 
hoary  hair  to  the  block,  where  he  **  slovenly  butchered  her, 
and  stained  the  scaffold  from  veins  enriched  with  aU  the  royal 
blood  of  England."* 

Henry's  mistrust  of  the  Cathohc  party,  in  consequence  of 
the  late  insurrection,  induced  him  to  leave  the  administration 
of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  an  anti-papal  council,  headed  by 
Cranmer,  Audley  the  lord  chancellor,  and  Seymour  earl  of 
Hertford,  the  brother  of  the  late  queen  Jane,  when  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey  into  Yorkshire.  Queen  Katharine  was 
the  companion  of  his  journey:  tiiey  left  London  early  in  July, 
passed  some  days  at  the  palace  at  Grafton,  and  so  travelled 
through  Northampton  and  Lincolnshire  to  York."  The  pro- 
gress was  attended  with  some  d^ree  of  splendour,  but  more 
of  terror.  Heniy  was  received  by  his  subjects  on  the  road  as 
a  destroying  angel,  ready  to  inflict  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
on  the  counties  impUcated  in  the  late  revolt.  As  the  best  pro- 
pitiation they  could  devise,  the  men  of  Lincolnshire  offered 
him  money  in  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passed  with  his 
fair  young  queen  :^  probably,  he  would  not  have  been  appeased 
without  blood  also,  if  she  who  possessed  the  art  of  charming 
his  fury-passions  had  not  been  at  his  side.  Li  Yorkshire  the 
king  and  queen  were  met  by  two  hundred  gentlemen  of  the 
shire,  in  coats  of  velvet,  with  four  thousand  tall  yeomen  and 
serving-men,  who  on  their  knees  made  a  submission  by  the 

'  Herbert.     Guthrie.     L'mgard. 

'  Guthrie.    Ungard.    T^er.     Rapn.     Buniet. 

'Actfi  of  Privy  ComiciL    HaU.    Guthrie.  ^  Bnd. 
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mouth  of  sir  Robert  Bowes,  and  gave  the  king  900/.  Katha- 
rine witnessed  a  pageant  of  no  less  interest  when  the  arch- 
bishop of  York^  with  upwards  of  three  hundred  ecdesiasticB 
and  their  attendants,  met  the  king  on  Bamesdale^  and  made 
a  hke  submission,  with  the  peace-offering  of  600/.  Like  sub- 
mission was  made  by  the  mayors  of  York,  of  Newcastle,  and 
of  Hull,  each  of  whom  gave  the  king  100/.  In  the  course  of 
thdr  progress,  Elatharine  held  a  court  at  her  dower-manor  of 
Shire,  which,  in  memory  of  that  circumstance,  is  still  called 
'  queenVhold.^ 

It  was  during  this  &tal  progress  that  Katharine,  when  at 
Pontefiract-castle,  sealed  her  own  doom  by  admitting  her  for- 
mer paramour.  Frauds  Derham,  into  her  household  as  a  gen* 
tleman  in  waiting  and  private  secretary  to  herself.  Sharon 
Turner,  following  lord  Herbert  and  some  other  writers,  says, 
'^that  Derham  was  only  employed  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
in  the  absence  of  the  queen's  secretary,  to  write  her  private 
letters.'^  When  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  some  of  the  letters 
the  unfortunate  Katharine  was»in  the  habit  of  receiving,  we 
may  readily  suppose  she  preferred  the  dreadful  alternative  of 
employing  Derham  as  her  amanuensis,  rather  than  a  person 
unacquainted  with  her  fatal  secret.  It  is  a  doubtful  point 
whether  the  '^  mysteries  of  writing,^'  and  consequently  of  read- 
ing letters,  were  among  the  accomplishments  of  this  ill-&ted 
queen.  Joan  Buhner's  epistle,  previous  to  the  royal  marriage, 
daims  Katharine's  grateful  remembrance  on  the  grounds  of 
having  exercised  her  derkly  skill  in  her  service  when  but  a 
private  gentlewoman,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  letter  written 
by  Katharine  can  be  found:  even  her  signature  has  been  vainly 
sought  at  the  State-Paper  office  and  elsewhere.  The  duchess 
of  Norfolk  has  been  accused  of  having  herself  introduced 
Perham  into  her  grand-daughter's  court,^  and  desired  her  to 
give  him  some  appointment  in  her  household.  It  is  to  te 
lamented  that  neither  of  these  unhappy  ladies  had  the  moral 
courage  to  put  a  stem  negative  on  his  audadous  demand  of 
preferment.  That  it  was  not  willingly  given  may  certainly  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  Katharine  had  been  queen  of 
'  Holmahed.  State-Paper  MS. 
r2 
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England  upwards  of  a  year  before  she  granted  this  appoint- 
ment^  the  date  of  which,  according  to  HoUnshed,  was  the  27th 
of  August,  1541.  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  her  cousin 
Thomas  Culpepper  had  a  long  private  interview  with  her  at 
Lincdn,  in  her  closet  or  privy-chamber  at  elev^i  at  night,  no 
one  being  presait  but  lady  Rochford,  her  principal  lady  in 
waiting,  by  whom  he  was  introduced.  The  conference  lasted 
many  hours,  and  at  his  departure  the  queen  presented  him 
with  a  chain  and  a  rich  cap/  This  secret  meeting,  and  the 
unseasonable  time  at  which  it  took  place,  was  afterwards  con- 
strued into  a  proof  of  a  criminal  intimacy  between  the  queen 
and  her  kinsman ;  but  if  Katharine  had  really  been  engaged 
in  an  intrigue  with  this  near  relation,  she  would  scarcely 
have  hazarded  bringing  him  and  Derham  into  contact,  know- 
ing as  she  did  the  jealous  temper  and  lawless  character  of  her 
seducer.  Culpepper  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's 
privy-chamber :  he  had  lately  committed  a  frightful  crime  in 
his  native  county,  and  had,  moreover,  perpetrated  murder 
when  resisting  his  apprehension.  Henry  VIII.  pardoned  him 
his  complicated  guilt,'  but  it  was  very  probable  that  distress, 
caused  by  the  expenses  of  his  situation,  had  impelled  the  inter- 
view with  the  queen,  his  kinswoman,  and  his  extortion  from 
her  of  such  jewels  as  she  had  nearest  at  hand. 

The  king  and  queen  arrived  at  York  about  the  14di  of 
September,  and  tarried  there  twelve  days.  Great  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  the  reception  of  Henry's  nephew, 
James  Y.  of  Scotland;  but  that  prince,  placing  no  great 
reliance  on  his  uncle's  principles,  excused  himself  from  ac- 
cepting his  invitation  to  meet  him  there.  Henry  and  Ka- 
tharine quitted  York  Septanber  26,  and  that  night  they 
supped  and  slept  at  Holme,'  an  ancient  moated  mansion, 
which  had  been  recently  forfeited  to  the  crown  by  the  re- 

>  Burnet    Bi^ 

*  Richard  HOki  to  Henry  BuDinger,  Znridi  Lettien,  second  seriett  Rvkar 
Sooiely,  p.  226. 

'  Acti  of  the  Privy  CooncQ*  voL  viL  Hdme  k  now  the  seat  of  the  hon, 
P.  Stoarton,  who  married  Katharine,  the  eldest  daughter  of  H.  Howard,  eK]« 
of  Corhy,  descended  from  the  same  stem  as  the  imfbrtonate  queen  Katharine 
Howard. 
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bdOion  of  sir  Robert  Constable.  On  the  Ist  of  October  they 
reached  Hnll^  where  they  remained  five  days^  and  crossing  the 
Humba*^  th^  pursued  their  homeward  route  through  Lin- 
oohishire.  In  one  of  the  letters  from  the  council  with  the 
king  to  that  in  London^  Mr.  secretary  Wriothesley  writes^ 
''The  king  and  queen,  and  all  the  train,  be  merry  and  in 
health/^  In  the  course  of  this  progress  Katharine  enjoyed 
more  of  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  royalty  than  had  fidlen 
to  her  lot  since  her  marriage  witii  the  king.  The  truth  was, 
they  travelled  at  the  expense  of  the  wealthy  aristocracy  of 
those  counties  which,  having  been  recently  involved  in  rebel* 
lion,  oinitted  nothing  that  was  likely  to  conciliate  the  offended 
sovereign.  Henry,  who  became  every  day  more  enamoured 
of  his  young  queen,  took  great  delight  in  displaying  her 
to  his  people  in  his  public  entrances  into  the  principal 
towns  in  tiieir  route,  and  omitted  nothing  that  was  likely  to 
^ve  her  pleasure.  Katharine,  being  of  a  plastic  age  and 
temper,  readily  adapted  herself  to  his  humour,  and  made  it 
her  study  to  amuse  and  cheer  him  when  he  came  to  her 
fisrtigued  and  harassed  with  the  cares  of  state.  The  increase 
of  her  influence  during  this  prepress  was  beheld  with  jealous 
feelings  by  those  who  were  naturally  desirous  of  destroying 
her  credit  with  the  king ;  and  the  drcumstance  of  the  royal 
travellers  resting  one  night  at  the  house  of  sir  John  Gorst- 
wick,  who  had,  during  the  preceding  spring,  denounced  Cran- 
mer  in  open  parliament  ''  as  the  root  of  all  heresies,'^  was 
sufficiently  alarming  to  that  primate.  There  was,  moreover, 
a  select  meeting  of  the  privy  council,  at  which  Gbuxliner  pre- 
sided, held  at  Gorstwick's  house,  affording  strong  confirmation 
to  the  assertions  of  Burnet  and  Rapin,  that  Cranmer  had  rea- 
son to  beKeve  that  he  should  very  shortly  foUow  Cromwell  to 
the  scaffold,  unless  some  means  were  found  of  averting  the 
gathering  storm. 

At  this  momentous  crisis  the  archbishop  communicated  to 
his  colleagues,  the  earl  of  Hertford  and  the  lord  chancellor, 
the  particulars  of  the  queen's  early  misconduct  in  the  house  of 
the  duchess  of  Norfolk,  which  had  been  conveyed  to  him  by 
John  LasseUs,  brother  of  the  vile  woman  who  had  connived 
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at  the  indiscretioiis,  and  finally  the  guilty  of  the  unhappy  girL 
This  disdosore  was  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  a  conversa- 
tion between  Lassells  and  his  sister^  in  consequence  of  his 
advising  her  to  ask  for  a  place  in  the  queen's  household,  as 
others  had  done;  to  which  Mary  said  '^  she  did  not  wish  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  the  queen,  but  that  she  pitied  her/' 
— "  Why  so  ?'*  asked  Lassells.  "  Many  \"  replied  the  other, 
^'  because  she  is  light  both  in  conditions  and  living/'  and  then 
she  related  the  tale  of  Katharine's  lapse  fix>m  virtue  with 
Derham  in  revolting  terms/  Alas,  for  the  motherless  child 
who  had,  in  the  most  perilous  season  of  woman's  life,  been 
exposed  to  the  contaminating  society  of  such  a  female !  The 
disclosure  was  regarded  by  the  earl  of  Hertford  and  die  lord 
chancellor  as  a  matter  proper  to  be  laid  before  the  king,  and 
the  task  was  deputed  to  Cranmer/ 

1  Acts  of  the  Privy  Cooncil.    Lord  Herbert's  Henry  YUL    Wliite  Eenuet. 
BuroeL  'Ibid* 
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CHAPTER  n. 


The  queen  imoonsdoafl  of  her  danger — ^FondneaB  of  the  king— Their  return  to 
Windaor — Arrival  at  Hamptofn-Court — The  king's  thanksgiving  for  hia  con- 
jngal  hf^pineas — ^The  qneen  accused  by  the  privy  council — Grief  of  the  king — 
She  is  arrested — Her  terror  and  agonies — Evidence  against  her — Lady  Boch- 
ford  implicated — Queen  sent  to  Sion-house — Deprived  of  her  royal  state- 
attendance — ^The  duchess  of  Norfolk  and  ihe  queen's  kindred  arrested — 
Deriiam  and  Culpepper  imprisoned — Derham  and  his  confidant  tortured — 
Ihichees  of  Norfolk's  terror  and  sickness—Her  depositions  and  danger — 
Fresh  tortures  inflicted  on  Derham  and  Damport — ^They  are  executed — 
Queen's  attainder — Is  brought  to  the  Tower — Condemnation — Her  message — 
Protestations  to  her  confessor — Queen  executed  with  ]adj  Bodiford— Inter- 
ment— Contemporaiy  verses  on  her  &te. 

The  queen,  unconscious  of  how  dark  a  doud  impended  over 
her,  was  receiving  fresh  tokens  of  regard  every  hour  from 
Henry,  who  behaved  as  if  it  were  his  intention  to  prove  to 
the  world — 

"  How  much  the  wife  was  dearer  than  the  bride." 

They  arrived  at  Windsor  on  the  26th  of  October,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Hampton-Court  on  the  80th,  in  readiness  to  keep 
the  festival  of  All  Saints.*  Heniy  and  Katharine  both  received 
the  sacrament  that  day.  Henry,  on  this  occasion,  while  kneeling 
before  the  altar,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  I  render  thanks  to  thee,  O  Lord !  that  after  so  many  strange 
accidents  that  have  be&llen  my  marriages,  thou  hast  been 
pleased  to  give  me  a  wife  so  entirely  conformed  to  my  inclina- 
tions as  her  I  now  have.''  He  then  requested  his  confessor, 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  prepare  a  public  form  of  thanksgiving 
to  Almighty  God  for  having  blessed  him  with  so  loving,  duti- 
ful, and  virtuous  a  queen.     This  was  to  be  read  on  the  mor- 

^  Aotoof  FriYjCoundL 
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row^  which  was  All  Souk'-day;  but  on  that  &tal  morrow, 
while  Henry  was  at  mass,  the  paper  that  contained  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  misconduct  of  her  whom  he  esteemed  such  a 
jewel  of  womanhood  and  perfect  love  to  himself^  was  put  into 
his  hands  by  Cranmer^  with  a  humble  request  that  he  would 
read  it  when  he  was  in  entire  privacy/  The  object  of  Cranmer 
in  presenting  the  information  against  the  queen  to  Henry  in 
the  chapel,  was  evidently  to  prevent  the  announcement  to  the 
people  of  the  pubhc  form  of  thanksgiving  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  bishop.  The  absence  of  Katharine  fix>m  her 
accustomed  place  in  the  royal  closet,  afforded  the  archbishop 
the  better  opportunity  of  striking  this  decisive  blow. 

Heniy,  at  first,  treated  the  statement  as  a  calumny  invented 
for  the  destruction  of  the  queen ;  for,  as  he  himself  afterwards 
declared,  ^'  he  so  tenderly  loved  the  woman,  and  had  conceived 
such  a  constant  opinion  of  her  honesty,  that  he  supposed  it 
rather  to  be  a  forged  matter  than  the  truth.^'  On  which, 
being  greatly  perplexed,  he  sent  for  the  lord  privy-seal,  the 
lord  admiral,  sir  Anthony  Browne,  and  sir  Thomas  Wriothes- 
ley,  to  whom  he  opened  the  case,  saying,  at  the  same  time, 
'^  He  could  not  believe  it  to  be  true;  and  yet,  the  information 
having  been  once  made,  he  could  not  be  sat^fied  till  die  cer- 
tainty thereof  were  known,  but  he  would  not,  in  any  wise, 
that  in  the  inquisition  any  spark  of  scandal  should  arise 
against  the  queen.''  *  He  then  despatched  the  lord  privy-seal 
to  London,  where  John  Laasells  was  secretly  kept,  to  try  if  he 
would  stand  to  his  saying.  Lassells  reitmtted  his  tale,  and 
added,  that  '^  He  would  rather  die  in  the  declaration  of  the 
truth,  since  it  so  nearly  touched  the  king,  than  live  with  die 
concealment  of  the  same."  His  sister  was  also  examined,  who 
gave  evidence  of  the  early  misconduct  of  die  queen.  That 
Elatharine  had  admitted  Derham  and  Manox,  with  Joan 
Buhner  and  other  persons  who  were  acquainted  with  her 
fetal  misconduct,  into  her  royal  household,  was  probably  a 
matter  in  which  she  had  no  choice,  as  she  was  entirely  in  their 
power;  but  the  drcumstanoe  of  their  being  there  afforded  a 
startling  confirmation  of  the  charges  against  her. 
^Herbert    Burnet    Bapin.  '  Acto  of  the  PtWy  Coimdl,  toL  viL  854. 
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Wriotihesley  reoeived  exjnress  instmctioiis  from  the  king  to 
take  Derham  into  costody'on  an  accuaalaon  of  piracj^  becaase 
lie  had  been  fonnerly  noted  in  Ireland  for  that  offence/ 
making  that  pretence  lest  any  spark  of  suspicion  should  get 
abroad  from  his  examination*  The  arrest  was  effected ;  and 
Henry's  wrathful  jealousy  having  been  powerfully  excited  by 
a  report  that  the  old  duchess  of  Norfolk  should  have  had  the 
folly  to  say^  when  in  the  queai's  chamber^  to  a  certain  gentle- 
woman, ^*  There^^'  pointing  to  Derham,  "  this  is  he  who  fled 
away  into  Ireland  for  the  queen's  sake/'  caused  him  to  be 
examined  very  sharply  as  to  die  nature  of  his  connexion  with 
the  queen.'  Derham  boldly  acknowledged  '*  that  a  promise 
of  marriage  had  been  exchanged  between  himself  and  the 
queen  many  years  previous  to  her  union  with  the  king ;  that 
they  had  hved  as  man  and  wife  while  he  was  in  the  service  of 
her  grandmother  the  duchess  of  Norfolk ;  and  that  they  were 
r^arded  in  that  light  among  the  servants  in  the  femily.  That 
he  was  accustomed  to  call  her  wife,  and  she  had  often  called 
him  husband,  before  witnesses ;  that  th^  had  exchanged  gifts 
and  love-tokens  frequently  in  those  days ;  and  he  had  given 
her  money  whenever  he  had  it.  He  solemnly  denied  that  the 
slightest  familiftrity  had  ever  taken  place  between  them  since 
Katharine's  marriage  with  the  king."'  This  was  the  sub- 
stance of  his  first  statements,  freely  given,  nor  could  the 
extremity  of  torture  wring  from  him  any  thing  of  further 
import  against  the  queen ;  neither  is  there  the  slightest  evi- 
dence tending  to  convict  her  of  having  renewed  her  criminal 
intimacy  with  him.*  On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  by  the 
bitter  scorn  of  her  expressions,  when  compelled  to  name  him,* 
that  he  had  become  the  object  of  her  greatest  aversion  after 
she  had  seen  Uie  foUy  of  her  early  in&tuation,  and  felt  Uie 
blight  his  sdiish  passion  had  been  the  means  of  casting  on 
her  morning  bloom  of  life. 

According  to  the  historical  traditions  of  Hampton-Court,  the 
wretched  Katharine  called  incessantly  on  the  name  of  her  royal 

'  Acts  of  the  Privy  Coimcil,  vol  viL  p.  854.  '  State-Paper  M& 

'  State-Papen,  voL  L  -*  lUd. 

^  Qaeai  Katharine's  ezannDatioii,  in  Burnet. 
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husband^  and  made  more  than  one  desperate  attempt  to  see 
him.  The  first  time  was  at  the  hour  when  she  knew  he  would 
be  at  mass  in  the  chapel^  and  although  she  had  been  ordered 
to  confine  herself  to  her  own  chamber^  she  was  not  so  strictly 
kept  but  she  watched  her  opportunity  to  rush  into  the  private 
gallery  leading  from  her  bed-room  to  the  queen's  entrance  to 
the  royal  closet  in  the  chapel^  and  was  with  difSculty  prevented 
from  bursting  into  his  presence^  with  the  declared  intent  of 
throwing  herself  at  his  feet  and  imploring  his  mercy,  or 
claiming  his  protection.  When  she  was  stopped  and  carried 
back^  she  stru^led  violently^  and  her  screams  were  heard  by 
every  one  in  the  chapel.  On  another  occasion^  she  escaped 
from  her  chamber^  through  the  low  door  in  the  alcove  at  the 
bed's  head^  into  the  back-stairs'  lobby,  and  though  instantly 
pursued,  she  reached  the  foot  of  the  private  stair,  called 
'the  maid  of  honour's  stair/ ^  before  she  was  overtaken  and 
brought  back.  Local  superstition  long  asserted,  that  the 
phantom  of  a  shrieking  lady,  clothed  in  white,  with  dishe- 
velled hair,  haunted  that  gallery  and  staircase.  But  to  return 
to  sober  facts :  when  the  result  of  the  first  day's  investigation 
was  brought  to  the  king  by  the  persons  employed  in  that 
business,  he  seemed  like  a  man  pierced  to  the  heart ;'  and 
after  vainly  struggling  for  utterance,  his  pride  and  firmne^ 
gave  way,  and  he  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  He  left 
Hampton-Court  the  next  morning  without  seeing  the  queen, 
or  sending  her  any  message.  The  same  day  the  council  came 
to  her  in  a  body,  and  informed  her  of  the  charge  that  had  been 
made  against  her.  She  denied  it  with  earnest  protestations  of 
her  innocence,  but  the  moment  they  were  gone  fell  into  fits  so 
violent,  that  her  life  and  reason  were  that  night  supposed  to 
be  in  danger.'  When  this  was  reported  to  the  king,  he  sent 
Cranmer  to  her  in  the  morning  with  a  deceitftd  assurance, 
that  '^  If  she  would  acknowledge  her  transgressions,  the  king, 
although  her  life  had  been  forfeited  by  the  law,  had  deter- 

^  The  staircase  so  called  led  from  the  lobhy  of  the  queen's  back-etMrs  to  that 
portion  of  the  ancient  Todor  palace  which  was  demolished. 

'  Acts  of  Privy  Cooncil.    Herbert    Lingard.    Gkithrie. 
'  Lingard.    Tytler.    State-Papers. 
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mmed  to  extend  mito  her  his  most  gracious  mercy/'  Elatha- 
line^  who  was  in  a  state  o^  frantic  agony  when  the  archbishop 
entered,  was  overpowered  with  softer  emotions  on  hearing  the 
message,  and  unable  to  do  more  than  raise  her  hands  with 
expressions  of  thankfuhiess  to  the  king  for  having  shown  her 
more  mercy  than  she  had  dared  to  nak  for  herself/  In  the 
evening  Cranmer  returned  to  her  again,  when,  finding  her 
more  composed,  he  drew  from  her  a  promise  ^'that  she  would 
reply  to  his  questions  as  truly  and  Mthfully  as  she  would 
answer  at  the  day  of  judgment,  on  the  promise  which  she  made 
at  her  baptism,  and  by  the  sacrament  which  she  received  on 
All  HaQows'-day  last  past/'  * 

The  particulars  of  the  queen's  behaviour  during  these  inter- 
views, and  the  agonizing  state  of  excitement  in  which  she  was 
at  this  dreadful  crisis  of  her  fistte,  will  be  best  detailed  in  the 
following  letter  from  Cranmer  to  the  king : — 

CsAmoEB  TO  Henby  VUL 
**!!  may  pleaae  jonr  majesty  to  nnderatand,  that,  at  the  repair  to  the  qoeen'i 
grace,  I  (bond  her  in  sach  lamentation  and  heaviness  as  I  never  saw  no  creature^ 
so  that  it  would  have  pitied  any  man's  heart  in  the  world  to  have  looked  upon 
her ;  and  in  that  vehement  ra^e*  she  continued  (as  they  informed  me  which  he 
about  her)  from  my  departore  from  her  unto  my  return  again,  and  then  I  found 
her,  as  I  do  suppose,  &r  entered  towards  a  firanty,  whidi  I  feared,  before  my 
departure  from  her,  at  my  first  being  with  her.  Surely,  if  your  grace's  comfort 
bad  not  oome  in  time,  she  could  have  continued  no  long  time  in  that  conditaon 
without  a  framitif,  which,  nevertheless,  I  do  yet  much  suspect  to  follow  hereafter. 
As  for  my  message  from  your  majesty  unto  her,  I  was  purposed  to  enter  com* 
munication  in  this  wise :  First,  to  exaggerate  the  grievousness  of  her  demerits ; 
then  to  derlare  unto  her  the  justice  of  your  grace's  laws,  and  what  she  ought 
to  tuffisr  by  the  same ;  and  last  of  all,  to  signify  unto  her  your  most  gracious 
mercy.  But  when  I  saw  in  what  condition  she  was,  I  was  £un  to  turn  my 
poipose^  and  to  begin  at  the  last  part  firsts  to  comfort  her  by  your  grace's 
benignity  and  mercy ;  for  else,  the  recital  of  your  grace's  laws,  with  the  aggra- 
vation of  her  offences,  might,  peradventure,  have  driven  her  into  some  dangerous 
CKtasy,  or  else  into  a  very  franzy,  so  that  the  words  of  comfort,  coming  last, 
might  have  come  too  late.  And  after  I  had  declared  your  grace's  mercy  extended 
unto  her,  she  held  up  her  hands,  and  gave  most  humble  thanks  unto  your 
nuges^f,  who  had  showed  her  more  gprace  and  men^  than  she  herself  thought  meet 
to  sue  for,  or  could  have  hoped  for.  Then,  for  a  time,  she  became  more  tempe- 
rate and  moderate,  saving  that  she  still  sobbed  and  wept;  but  after  a  little 
pausing,  she  suddenly  foil  into  a  new  rage^  much  worse  than  before.  Kow  I  do 
use  her  thus :  when  I  do  see  her  in  any  such  extreme  hrmd^f  I  do  travail  with  her 
to  know  the  cause ;  and  then,  as  much  as  I  can,  I  do  labour  to  take  away,  or  at 

1  State-Pspers.  *  lingard.    l>tler. 

*By  the  word 'rage' the  writer  always  means  s^^osy.  *  Paroxysms. 
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the  least,  to  mitagttte  the  cinBe»  and  so  I  did  at  that  ijxne.  I  toUL  her  there  was 
some  new  fantasy  come  into  her  head,  which  I  denred  to  open  onto  me ;  and, 
after  a  certain  time,  when  she  had  recovered  herself  that  she  might  speak,  she 
cried,  and  said^— '  Alas,  my  lord,  that  I  am  alire!  The  ton  of  death  did  not 
grieve  me  so  much  hefore,  as  doth  now  the  rememhranoe  of  the  king*s  goodness 
for  when  I  rememher  how  gradoos  and  loving  a  prince  I  had,  I  cannot  hat 
SOTTOw ;  hat  this  sadden  mercy,  more  than  I  coald  have  looked  ftr,  (showed  onto 
me^  so  unworthy,  at  this  time,)  maketh  mine  cfluBOoes  to  appear  befbce  mine  eyes 
much  more  heinoas  than  they  did  hefore.  And  the  more  I  oonsider  the  greatness 
of  his  mercy,  the  more  I  do  sorrow  in  my  heart  that  I  shoald  so  mis-order 
myself  against  his  mijesty/ 

"And  for  all  I  coald  say  to  her,  she  oontinoed  in  a  great  pang  a  long  while. 
After  that,  she  hegan  something  to  remit  her  rago,  and  come  to  herself  j  she  was 
metdy  wdl  antU  nighty  and  I  had  good  eommonication  with  her,  and,  as  I 
thoaght,  hroaght  her  into  a  great  qmetness.  Neverthelesb,  at  nighty  aboat  six 
of  the  clock,  die  fell  into  another  pang^  hat  not  so  ootrageoos  as  the  first ;  and 
that  was  (as  she  showed  me)  hecaose  of  remembrance,  that  at  that  time  dT  the 
evening  (as  she  said)  master  Heneage  was  wont  to  hrhig  her  news  of  yoor  grace. 
And  hecaose  I  lack  time  to  write  all  things  to  yoor  miyesty,  I  have  referred  other 
things  to  be  opened  by  the  month  of  tbe  bearer  of  tlJs,  sir  John  Dudley,  saving 
I  have  sent  endosed  idl  that  I  can  get  of  her  concerning  any  comnmnicatioa  wif£ 
Derham,  which,  although  it  be  not  so  much  as  I  thought^  yet  I  suppose  is  surely 
sufficient  to  prove  a  contract,  although  she  thinks  it  be  no  oontnuab.  The  cause 
that  master  Baynton  was  sent  to  your  migesty  was,  partly  for  the  dedaration  of 
her  state,  and  partly  because,  after  my  departure  fVom  her,  die  began  to  excose 
and  tamper  those  things  which  she  had  spoken  unto  me  and  set  her  hand,  as,  al 
my  coming  unto  your  m^esiy,  I  shall  more  fiilly  dedare  by  word  of  mouth,  for 
she  saith, '  that  Derham  used  to  her  importune-foroe,  and  had  not  her  free  will 
and  consent'  Thus,  Afanighiy  Ood  have  your  migesty  in  his  preservatka  and 
govemanoe* 

«  From  your  grace's  most  bounden  <*bftplftiTi^ 

"T.CumriMnr."* 
From  Cronmer's  assertion  that  the  queen  had  ''set  her 
hand  "  to  the  paper^  it  has  been  inferred  that  she  was  able  to 
write,  but  it  might  be  only  her  mark  of  attestation ;  and,  even 
if  she  could  sign  her  name,  it  does  not  prove  her  capability 
of  writing  letters,  or  any  thing  beyond  a  signature.  In  the 
whole  of  this  transaction,  there  is  nothing  more  extraordinary 
than  the  perversity  of  Katharine  in  refusing  to  acknowledge 
that,  as  fiur  as  an  obligation  which  had  not  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  church  could  go,  she  was  pUghted  to  her  Innamiw^ 
Francis  Derham,  before  she  received  the  nuptial  ring  from 
king  Henry.     But,  with  the  same  headstrong  rashness  which 

^  State-Papers,  voL  L  pp.  689-691.  This  is  written  entirely  with  Cranmer's 
hand.  By  the  expressions  in  this  letter,  whidi  is  foil  of  kind  foeUng,  it  seems 
Cranmer  really  beUeved  Heniy  would  diow  the  mercy  he  pretended  to  the 
wretched  girL 
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liad  cliaracterized  her  oondnct  from  childhood,  she  detennined 
to  ding  to  her  queenly  dignity  at  all  hazards,  rather  than 
admit  of  any  plea  that  would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  her 
subsequent  marriage  with  the  king  null  and  void.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  are  subjoined,  on  that  point,  fix>m  her  ocmfes* 
8Lon,  which  was  sent  by  Cranmer  to  the  king : — '^  Being  again 
examined  by  my  lord  Canterbury,  of  contracts  and  communi- 
cations of  marriage  between  Derham  and  me,  I  shall  here 
answer  fiEdthfiilly  and  truly,  as  I  shall  make  answer  at  the 
last  day  of  judgment,  and  by  the  promise  that  I  made  in 
baptism,  and  the  sacrament  I  received  upon  All  Hallows'-day 
last  past.  First,  I  do  say  that  Derham  hath  many  times 
moved  me  unto  the  question  of  matrimony,  whereunto,  as  far 
as  I  remember,  I  never  granted  him  more  than  I  have  con- 
fessed. And  as  for  those  words,  *  I  do  promise  that  I  love 
you  with  all  my  heart,'  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  spoke 
them ;  but  as  concerning  the  other  words,  that  '  I  should 
promise  him  by  my  feith  and  troth,'  I  am  sure  I  never  spoke 
them.  Questioned  whether  I  called  him  husband,  and  he  me 
wife?  I  do  answer,  that  there  was  communication  in  the 
house  that  we  two  should  marry  together,  and  some  of  his 
enemies  had  envy  thereat ;  wherefore  he  desired  me  to  give 
him  leave  to  call  me  wife,  and  that  I  would  call  him 
husband,  and  I  said,  'I  was  content.'  And  so,  after  that, 
commonly  he  called  me  wife,  and  many  times  I  called  him 
husband,  and  he  used  many  times  to  kiss  me.  And  I  sup- 
pose this  is  true,  that  at  one  time  he  kissed  me  very  often. 
Some  who  stood  by  made  observations  on  his  conduct,  where- 
unto he  answered,  ^  Who  should  hinder  him  firom  kissing  his 
own  wife?'"* 

King  Henry  remained  in  the  neighbouring  palace  of  Oat- 
lauds,  whither  he  had  withdrawn  to  await  the  result  of  these 
investigations.  He  appears  to  have  been  torn  with  contending 
passions,  and  not  venturing  to  trust  to  his  own  feelings  with 
regard  to  his  unhappy  queen,  he  left  all  proceedings  to  the 
direction  of  Cranmer  and  the  council.  Katharine  was  now 
^  Qneoi  Eaibftrine  Howard's  conftmon ;  Burnet'ii  BefonnatMo. 
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placed  under  arrest^  and  her  keys  were  taken  away  from  her.' 
On  the  11th  of  October  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with 
Wriothesley  and  Mr.  comptroller,  received  orders  to  go  to 
the  queen,  and  signify  to  her  the  king's  pleasure  that  she 
should  depart  on  the  following  Monday  to  Sion-house,  while 
the  inquiry  pended.  The  state  of  a  queen  was  not  yet  entirely 
taken  from  her,  but  reduced  to  the  following  appointmentSi 
which  are  copied  from  the  order  in  council : — 

^  The  fluruiUire  of  three  chambers^  hanged  with  mean  BtaS,  without  any  doth 
of  estate,  [canopy] ;  of  which  threes  one  shall  Beire  for  Mr.  Baynton  and  the 
others  to  dine  in,  and  the  other  two  to  serve  ibr  her  use,  and  with  a  small 
itomber  of  servants.  The  king's  highness's  pleasure  is,  that  the  queen  have, 
aooorcUng  to  her  chcnoe,  ibur  gentlewomen  and  two  chamberers,  foreseeing  always 
that  my  lady  Baynton  be  one,  whose  husband  the  king's  pleasure  is  should  attend 
the  queen,  and  have  the  rule  and  government  of  the  whole  house.  Besides  Mr. 
Baynton,  his  wife,  and  the  almoner,  the  king  app(nnteth  none  spedally  to  remain 
with  her ;  the  rest  are  to  depart  upon  Monday  next.  And  the  king's  pleasure  is, 
that  my  lady  Mary'  be  conducted  to  my  lord  prince's  house  by  or  John  Dudley, 
with  a  convenient  number  of  queen  Katharine's  servants." 

Lady  Margaret  Douglas  (the  daughter  of  Henry's  sister, 
the  queen  of  Scotland)  had  likewise  to  make  way  for  the  dis- 
graced queen's  establishment ;  she  was  conducted  to  Eenning- 
hall,  and  with  her  went  the  young  duchess  of  Richmond. 
The  queen's  maids  of  honour  were  ordered  to  return  to  their 
friends^  excepting  Mrs.  Basset,  whom  the  king,  "  considering 
the  calamity  of  her  friends,  determined  to  provide  for."  The 
privy  coimcil  Report  states,  also, — 

"  The  king's  resolution  to  lay  before  the  parliament  and  judges  the  abonunahle 
behaviour  of  the  queen,  but  without  any  mention  of  prenxmtract  to  Derham '  which 
might  serve  for  her  defence,'  but  only  to  open  and  make  manifest  the  king's 
highness's  just  cause  of  indignation  and  displeasure.  Considering  no  man  wodd 
think  it  reasonable  that  the  king's  highness  (although  his  majesty  doth  not  yet 
take  the  degree  of  her  estate  utterly  fix>m  her)  should  entertain  her  so  tenderly 
in  the  lugh  degree  and  estate  of  a  queen,  who  for  her  demerits  is  so  unworthy  of 
the  same.  Therefore  the  king's  majesty  wiUeth,  that  whoever  among  you 
know  not  only  the  whole  matter,  but  also  how  it  was  first  detected,  by  whom, 
and  by  what  means  it  came  to  the  king's  mijesty's  knowledge,  with  the  whole  of 
the  king's  nuyesty's  sorrowful  behaviour  and  careful  proceeding  in  it,  should  upon 
the  Sunday  coming  assemble  all  the  ladies  and  gentlewomen  and  gentlemen  bemg 
now  in  the  queen's  household,  and  dedare  unto  them  the  whole  process  of  the 

'  State-Papers,  voL  L 
'  The  princess  Maiy,  daughter  of  Henry  VIIL    *  My  lord  prince'  was  her 
Snfimt  brother,  afterwards  Edward  YL 
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nwlter,  (except  that  ye  make  no  mention  of  the  pre-ocmtraet,)  bat  omitting  that^ 
set  forth  such  matter  as  might  oonfbund  their  misdemeanour.  Touching  the 
queen's  departing  from  that  honse  and  removing  to  Sion,  shall  be  on  Monday 
next  coming,  soch  ladies  only  to  remain  at  Hampton-Conrt  to  abide  the  queen's 
removing  as  by  advertisements  from  you  of  those  that  shall  snooeed  there ;  pro- 
viding always  that  the  ladies  keep  their  dagr  of  departure  npon  Monday,  and  sach 
only  to  renuun  at  Hampton-Conrt  to  abide  the  qoeen's  removing  as  shall  be 
attendant  at  Sion.  Giving  yoo,  Mr.  comptroller,  to  understand  that  Mr.  WeldoDy 
master  of  the  household,  hath  been  here  spoken  to,  to  make  provision  of  wine^ 
beer,  and  other  necessaries  at  Sion  for  tha"  purpose. 

**  At  the  king's  palace  of  Westminster,  the  11th  Kovember,  at  night. 
^  Tour  loving  friends^ 

"NoKPOLK.  Southampton.  Sfppolk.  Russell. 
"  AuTONE  Beownb.    Antony  Wingfeld. 
"  Rate  Sadleyb. 

**  Furthermore^  his  miyesty's  pleasure  is,  that  Mr.  Seymour  shall  remain  there, 
with  all  the  jewels  and  other  things  of  the  queen's,  till  she  be  gone,  and  then  to 
bring  them  hither.  And  to  the  queen's  g^race  ye  must  appoint  six  French  hoodi^ 
witJi  the  appurtenances,  with  edges  of  goldsmiths'  work,  so  there  be  no  stone  or 
pearl  in  the  same ;  likewise,  as  many  pair  of  sleeves,  six  gowns,  and  six  kirtles  of 
satin  damask  and  velvet,  with  such  things  as  belong  to  tiie  same,  except  always 
stone  and  pearL 

"At  the  court  [Westminster],  to  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  at  Hampton-Court"^ 

In  parts  of  this  order  we  trace  the  hngering  tenderness  of 
the  king  for  her  who  had  been  so  lately  the  object  of  his 
adoring  fondness.  It  is  also  curious  to  observe  how  those^ 
who  at  first  raked  up  the  most  trivial  gossips'  tales  (that 
eight  years  ago  circulated  among  the  menials  of  the  duchess 
of  Norfolk)  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  of  a  pre-contract 
betwe^i  Derham  and  the  queen,  now  caution  their  colleagues 
''by  no  means  to  mention  the  pre-contract,  lest  it  should 
serve  her  for  an  excuse  to  save  her  life.**  The  council  had, 
in  &ct,  come  to  the  determination  of  proceeding  against  the 
queen  on  the  awM  chai^  of  adultery,  and,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  convict  her  of  that  crime  with  Derham,  they  deter- 
mined to  fix  it  on  some  other  person.  But  so  circumspect 
had  been  the  deportment  of  Katharine  since  her  marriage, 
that  the  only  man  to  whom  she  had  ever  manifested  the 
sUghtest  d^ree  of  condescension  was  her  first  cousin,  Thomas 
Culpepper,  the  son  of  Katharine's  uncle,  sir  John  Culpepper, 
of  HoHngboume  in  Kent.  Thomas  bore  a  bad  character  in  his 
native  county,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  appointment 
as  a  gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber  to  Henry  YIII.  before  the 
1  State-P^Mfs,  p.  095. 
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elevation  of  his  fiEur  kinswoman  to  the  £atal  dignity  of  queen- 
consort.  His  name  is  found  among  the  royal  appointments 
at  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  jousts  at  Durham-house  in  honour  of  those  nup- 
tials. In  the  thirty-third  year  of  king  Henry  he  obtained 
the  grant  of  three  manors  from  the  crown.  The  nearness  of 
their  relationship  naturally  caused  great  intimacy  between 
him  and  Katharine^  for  they  had  heea  companions  in  child- 
hood; but  whether  there  were  ever  a  matrimonial  engage- 
ment in  perspective  between  them,  as  suspected  by  her 
forsaken  and  jealous  lover,  Derham,  previous  to  her  union 
with  the  king,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  It  is  possible 
that  such  a  report  might  have  decided  the  council  to  impli- 
cate him  with  the  queen  in  a  chai^  of  adultery.  As  this  was 
the  only  means  of  dissolving  the  king's  marriage,  the  queen's 
female  attendants  were  strictly  examined  with  a  view  to  esta- 
blish the  chai^.  Whether  these  unfortunate  women  were 
examined  by  torture,  like  the  men,  or  only  put  in  terror  of 
it,  is  not  on  record;  but  when  we  remember  that  Wriotheslqr 
and  Rich  were  the  agents  by  whom  the  evidences  were  col- 
lected, it  may  be  supposed  they  were  not  very  scrupulous  as 
to  the  means  they  employed.  These  were  the  men  after- 
wards foimd  superseding  the  more  merciful  executioner  in  his 
abhorrent  office  in  the  dungeon  of  the  young,  the  lovely,  and 
pious  Anne  Askew,  when,  provoked  by  her  silent  fortitude, 
they  threw  oflF  their  gowns  and  worked  the  rack  with  their 
own  ferocious  hands,  till  they  nearly  tore  her  deUcate  frame 
asunder.  These  two  men  were  the  most  unprincipled  and 
sanguinary  of  the  whole  swarm  of  parvenus  of  whom  Henry's 
cabinet  was  composed.  Wriothesley  is  thus  portrayed  by  a 
contemporary  poet : — 

*'  From  vile  estate,  of  base  and  low  degree;, 
By  ftke  deodt,  by  craft  and  snbtle  ways. 
Of  mischief  mould,  and  key  of  craelty. 
Was  crept  ftiU  high,  borne  np  by  various  stays. 

•  •  •  • 

With  ireM  eye,  or  glaring  like  a  cat, 
Killing  by  spite  whom  he  thonght  fit  to  hit/'^ 

^  Oavendish. 
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It  is  impossible  to  read  Wriothesl^s  reports  of  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  witnesses  without  perceiving  his  deadly 
malice  against  the  queen  and  her  kindred.  When  writing  to 
his  colleague  Sadler,  he  does  not  disguise  his  satisfaction  at 
"  pyking  out  any  thing  that  is  likely  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
our  btmnesSf'  as  he  calls  it.  '^  I  assure  you/'  writes  he^ 
"  my  woman  Tylney  hath  done  us  worthy  service  and  true, 
as  it  appeareth.^'*  That  the  evidence  on  which  Mr.  secretary 
Wriothesley  felicitates  himself  so  highly  goes  no  feurther  than 
to  prove  that  the  queen  was  surrounded  by  spies,  who  were 
disposed  to  place  evil  constructions  on  her  most  trifling 
dquurture  from  the  rigour  of  royal  etiquette,  let  the  dis- 
passionate reader  judge.  The  following  is  a  fedUiful  trans- 
cript of  the  curiously  indited  document  which  contains  the 
deposition  of  Katharine  Tylney  at  Westminster,  November 
13th,  33  Henry  VIII. — ^^  She  saith,  that  she  remembers  at 
Lincoln  the  queen  went  two  nights  out  of  her  chamber, 
when  it  was  late,  to  lady  Bochford's  chamber,  which  was  up 
a  little  pair  of  stairs  by  the  queen's  chamber.'  And  the  first 
night  this  deponent  and  Mai^aret,'  her  colleague,  went  up 
with  her;  and  the  queen  made  them  both  go  down  again, 
but  Margaret  went  up  again  eftsoons,  and  this  deponent 
went  to  bed  with  Mrs.  Fryswith,  (another  of  the  queen's 
chamberers).  As  far  as  she  remembereth,  when  it  was  late, 
about  two  of  the  clock,  Mai^aret  came  up  to  bed  to  them ; 
and  she  (Tylney)  said  to  Margaret,  '  Jesus !  is  not  the  queen 
a-bed  yet  ?'  and  Margaret  said,  '  Yes,  even  now.'  The 
second  night,  she  says  that  ^  the  queen  made  all  her  fellows 
go  to  bed,  and  took  only  this  deponent  with  her ;  at  which 
time  she  tarried  also  in  manner   as  long  as  she  did  the 

>  MS.  in  State-Paper  office. 

s  The  cham1)er  of  the  hidy  in  waiting  is  Bitasted  predsdj  in  the  same  way  in 
the  royal  ch&teaa  of  St.  Germain's,  up  a  small  narrow  sturoase,  through  the  lobby 
of  the  queen's  back-stairs,  for  the  conyenience  of  private  commimication  between 
the  queen  and  her  prindpal  female  attendant  of  state.  The  customs  of  royalty 
in  those  days  were  much  the  same  in  England  and  France,  the  precedents  having 
been  formed  by  the  French  prinoesses  who  have  worn  the  crown-matrimonial  of 
Uiis  country. 

'  Katharine  Tflney  and  Margaret  Morton  were  two  of  the  queen's  chamberers, 
or  bedchamber  women. 

VOL.  III.  I* 
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other  nighty  daring  which  time  this  dq>onent  was  in  a  little 
place  with  my  lady  Rochford's  woman/  and  therefore^  'on 
her  peril/  saith  'she  never  saw  who  came  unto  the  queen 
and  my  lady  Bochford,  nor  heard  what  was  said  between 
them/  '*  The  only  fiar  way  of  reporting  the  examination  of 
witnesses  is,  by  stating  both  queries  and  rephes  verbatim; 
such  was  not  however  the  mode  of  master  Wriothesley's 
recital  of  Katharine  Tylney^s  deposition,  since,  by  omitting 
all  his  own  queries  and  threats,  and  condensing  all  her  replies 
into  a  subtly  arranged  narrative  deposition,  he  produces  an 
impression  ''  that  the  queen  went  into  lady  Bochford^s  cham- 
ber to  meet  some  person  whom  the  deponent  could  not  see/' 
Now  the  tenour  of  the  evidence  is  simply  this,  that  Tylney 
saw  no  one ;  and  even  if  there  had  been  any  one  there,  the 
place  where  she  waited  with  lady  Bochford's  woman  was  so 
situated,  that  she  could  neither  have  seen  nor  heard  what 
passed.  But  was  there  any  one  to  see  ?  as  Wriothesley 
endeavours  to  imply;  and  to  that  straight-forward  question 
common  sense  rephes,  What  need  of  impUcations  by  logical 
subtleties,  if  a  fetct  so  suspicious  as  the  queen  meeting  any 
one  secretly  in  her  lady  in  waiting^s  chamber  at  dead  of 
night  had  really  been  eUcited  from  Eittharine  Tj^lney,  even 
by  the  terror  of  rack  and  ^bbet.  It  was  a  period  when 
admissions  so  extorted  were  used  as  l^al  evidence,  therefore 
if  Tylney  had  admitted  such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  her 
unhappy  mistress,  it  would  have  been  stated  in  report  point- 
blank,  without  mincing  the  matter,  as  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  general  levity  and  impropriety  of  the  queen,  although  it 
could  not  have  established  her  guilt,  since  she  was  not  alone. 
Equally  vague  and  inconclusive  as  the  above  is  the  context 
of  Wriothesley's  recital  of  Tylney's  deposition. — "Item.  She 
saith  'that  the  queen  hath  caused  her  to  do  sundry  such 
strange  messages  to  lady  Bochford,  that  she  could  not  tell 
how  to  utter  them ;  and  at  Hampton-Court,  lately,  she  bade 
her  go  to  my  lady  Bochford  and  ask  her  '  When  she  should 
have  the  thing  she  promised  her?'  And  she  (lady  Bochford) 
answered,  that  '  She  sat  up  for  it,  and  she  would  the  next 
day  bring  her  word  herself.'    A  like  message  and  answer 
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was  conveyed  to  and  from  my  lord  of  Suffolk/  It  is,  of 
coarse,  impossible  to  penetrate  into  the  secret  of  these 
messages,  but  as  the  king's  brother-in-law,  Suffolk,  was  one 
of  the  parties  concerned,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  Uiey 
were  any  way  connected  with  love-affairs;  and  if  they  had 
been,  he  woidd  have  deposed  to  that  effect  The  probability 
is,  that  they  related  to  suppUes  of  money,  or  the  private 
purchase  of  jewels  or  articles  of  adornment,  which  the  queen 
employed  the  agency  of  these  persons  to  procure  in  an  under- 
hand way.  Katharine,  like  all  persons  who  have  been  early 
initiated  into  the  dark  mysteries  of  sin,  had  evidently  acquired 
a  systematic  habit  of  concealment,  even  with  r^ard  to  those 
trifling  actions  which,  when  openly  performed,  would  never 
ezdte  suspicion. 

The  testimony  of  Margaret  Morton*  (Tyiney's  companion) 
is  unfavourable  to  the  queen,  as  Ceut  as  her  own  opinion  goes. 
She  imagined  '^that  the  lady  Bochford  was  a  party  to  some 
intrigue  that  the  queen  was  carrying  on  when  she  was  at 

Lincoln,  Pontefract,  and  York. When  they  were  at 

Pontefract,''  she  says,  "the  queen  had  angry  words  with 
Mrs.  Luffkyn  (another  of  the  chamberers)  and  herself,  and  for- 
bade their  attendance  in  her  bedchamber  f  on  which,  these 
two  wcnn^i  kept  a  jealous  watch  on  her  majesty's  proceed^ 
ings.  "  Lady  Bochford,''  Mai^aret  said,  '^  conveyed  letters 
to  and  fir(«n  the  queen  to  Culpepper,  09  it  was  supposed; 
and  that  one  night,  when  they  were  at  Ponte&act,  and  the 
queen  was  in  her  bedchamber  with  no  other  attendant  than 
my  lady  Bochford,  that  lady  (which  was  an  unusual  thing) 
did  not  only  lock  the  chamber  door,  but  bolted  it  in  the 
inside  ako ;  and  when  the  king  came  with  the  intent  to  pass 
the  night  there,  he  found  the  door  fiistened,  and  there  was 
some  delay  before  he  was  admitted.''  It  is  possible,  however 
that  the  queen  was  in  the  bath,  or  so  engaged  as  to  render  it 
expedient  to  fasten  her  chamba  door,  for  there  is  no  evidence 
to  prove  that  any  other  person  was  in  the  chamber  besides 
the  lady  in  waiting  and  the  queen. 

The  &te  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  brother  lord  B<x;hf(»rd, 

>  XSS.  in  State-Paper  office,  38  Henry  YIU.  *  Ibid. 
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had  recently  afforded  melancholy  witness  on  how  slight 
grounds  a  queen  of  England  might  be  sent  to  the  blocks  and 
noble  gentlemen  (Nonis,  Brereton,  and  Weston)  '^  done  to 
death  by  slanderous  tongues/'  The  only  evidence  adduced 
in  proof  of  the  alleged  crime  of  Anne  Bolqni  with  her  brother 
was,  that  he  had  leaned  his  hand  on  her  bed ;  and  now  his 
widow,  who  had  borne  murderous  testimony  against  her  lord, 
was  to  be  brought  by  retributive  justice  to  an  ignominious 
death  on  a  charge  of  having  been  an  Hccomp^ce  in  a  royal 
Intrigue,  because  she,  as  lady  in  waiting,  had  been  present  at 
an  interview  between  the  queen  and  her  first  cousin.  Lady 
Bochford  was  many  years  older  than  her  thoughtless  mistress, 
and,  having  been  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  four  pre« 
ceding  queens,  she  was  well  versed  in  all  matters  of  royal 
etiquette,  and  ought  to  have  warned  the  young,  inexperienced 
consort  of  a  sovereign  so  jealous  as  Henry  of  the  miscon- 
structions that  might  be  placed  on  her  conduct,  if  she  gave 
a  private  audiance  to  her  couslq  at  an  improper  hour. 

How  greatiy  Katharine's  health  was  shaken  by  the  ajgitating 
scenes  of  that  dreadful  week,  may  be  gathered  fix)mtfi  letter 
of  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  directing  the  archbishop  and  Wriothesley 
to  "  question  the  queen  again  with*  req>ect  to  her  intimacy 
with  Culpepper,  if  they  found  her  in  such  a*  state  of  health 
and  mind  as  to  bear  it."  Nothing  could  induce  Katharine 
to  admit  that  there  had*ever  been  the  slightest  impropridy 
between  her  and  tins  near  relative.  None  of  the  great  ladies 
in  attendance  on  the  queen  were  examined.  Margaret  Douglas, 
the  king's  niece,  who  was  the  first  lady  in  waiting,  however, 
received  a  severe  reprimand,^  not  for  being  privy  to  any 
levity  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  but  for  her  own  misconduct 
in  having  entered  into  a  clandestine  courtship  with  lord 
Charles  Howard,  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  young  uncle 
of  the  queen,  and  also  the  half-brother  of  her  first  love,  the 
unfortunate  lord  Thomas  Howard,  who  died  a  prisons  in  the 
Tower  for  having  presumed  to  plight  his  troth,  without  the 
king's  consent,  to  a  lady  in  such  near  relation  to  the  crown. 
On  the  18th  of  November  Katharine  was  removed  as  a 
i  State-Pi^ier  Ma 
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degraded  prisoner  from  Hampton-Court  to  Sion.  Her  dis< 
grace  was  proclaimed  to  her  attendants^  who  were  assembled 
in  the  Star-chamber  for  that  purpose^  and  the  household  was 
discharged. 

Though  many  of  the  queen's  ladies  were^  as  we  have 
seen,  of  the  highest  rank,  the  lord  chancellor  entered  into 
all  the  details,  in  his  declaration  of  Katharine's  former  mis- 
oonduct  with  Derham,  when  both  were  in  the  family  of  the 
old  duchess  of  Norfolk.  He  concluded  with  an  intimation 
that  there  was  ^'  a  still  further  appearance  of  abomination  in 
the  queen,  which  for  the  present  he  left  in  a  doud/'*  The 
very  next  day  Henry's  ministers  (who  were  in  great  haste 
to  proclaim  the  dishonour  of  their  royal  master  to  foreign 
nations)  addressed  a  circular  announcing  the  whole  order  and 
story  of  the  queen's  early  frailty  and  suspected  adultery  to 
the  king's  ministers  abroad,  and  even  confided  all  the  details 
to  the  French  ambassador.  Francis  I.,  in  return,  sent  his 
condolences  to  Henry  on  the  misbehaviour  of  Katharine 
Howard,  saying,  "  He  was  sorry  to  hear  of  the  great  dis- 
pleasures, troubles,  and  inquietations  which  his  good  brother 
had  recently  had  by  the  naughty  demeanour  of  her,  lately 
reputed  for  queen."*  The  motives  of  Henry's  council  in 
thus  blazoning  the  charges  against  the  queen  as  facts,  before 
they  had  been  substantiated  as  such  by  a  trial,  are  ^aringly 
apparent.  There  was  a  strong  yearning  in  the  king's  heart 
towards  her,  therefore  the  chance  existed  of  her  regaining  her 
former  influence,  since  no  actual  evidence  could  be  brou^t 
of  her  disloyalty  to  him ;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion, those  who  had  accused  Katharine  would  have  cause  to 
apprehend  punishment  for  conspiring  against  her  life  and 
fame.  They  played  their  perilous  game  with  too  much  skill 
to  allow  the  bruised  reed  to  rise  again,  and  before  the  first 
transport  of  Heniy's  indignation  had  subsided  sufficiently  to 
admit  of  his  forming  a  dispassionate  judgment  of  the  nature 

of  his  wrong, — 

"  For  to  be  wroth  with  whsfe  we  lore. 
Doth  work  like  madnefls  on  the  brain,"— 

>State-Pk9en»ToLLp.684.  '  ^^^ 
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ihey  struck  a  master-stroke  of  policy^  by  inducing  him  to 
sanction  the  publication  of  details  which  would  prevent  the 
possibility  of  his  ever  receiving  Katharine  again  as  his  qaeai. 

In  the  mean  time^  information  was  conveyed  to  the  council 
that  the  duchess  of  Norfolk,  on  hearing  the  rumour  of  the 
arrest  of  the  queen  and  Derham,  had  secretly  despatdbed  a 
confidential  servant,  named  Pewson,  to  Hampton-Court,  to 
ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Pewson,  on  his  return, 
told  his  lady  ''that  it  was  reported  that  the  queen  had  played 
the  king  fiilse  with  Derham,  and  that  Katharine  Tylnqr  was 
privy  to  her  guilt/*  The  duchess  said  ''  She  could  not  think 
it  was  true ;  but  if  it  were,  all  three  deserved  to  be  hanged/' 
She  then  said  to  Derham's  friend,  Damport,  ''J  hear  Mr. 
Derham  is  taken,  and  also  the  queen.  What  is  the  matter?'' 
''  Some  words,  belike,  spoken  by  him  to  a  gentleman  usher," 
was  the  reply*  The  duchess  expressed  great  alarm  "  lest  any 
harm  should  befall  the  queen  in  consequence  of  evil  reports." 
She  gave  Damport  10/.,  doubtless  to  purchase  his  silence,  and 
it  seems  she  had  been  accustomed  to  allow  him  an  annual 
stipend.^ 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  despatched,  by  order  of  the  king, 
to  make  search  at  the  duchess's  house  at  Lambeth  for  Der- 
ham's  papers  and  effects ;  before  his  arrival,  however,  the  old 
duchess,  with  the  assistance  of  the  yeoman  of  her  kitchen, 
and  some  others  of  her  meinS,  had  broken  open  the  coffers 
and  trunks  belonging  to  Derham,  and  carried  off  and  (as  it  is 
supposed)  destroyed  every  thing  that  was  likely  to  be  brought 
in  evidence  against  herself,  or  any  of  the  parties  implicated 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  queen's  early  history.'  When  the 
duke  reported  what  had  been  done  by  his  step-mother,  she 
and  all  her  servants  were  placed  under  arrest,  and  very  strictly 
examined  by  the  council.  The  following  is  their  account 
of  the  examination  of  one  of  the  subordinates  { — ''First  we 
began  with  Ashby,  the  duchess  of  Norfolk's  man,  and  wrote 
on  Sunday  three  or  four  leaves  of  paper,  where,  among  many 
long  tales  of  small  importance,  he  said,  that  when  the  duchess 
broke  up  Derham's  coffers,  he  (Ashby)  and  her  comptroller 
>  Stete-F^wr  MS.,  88  Henry  YUL  >  Ibid. 
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(a  priest)  were  present,  besides  the  smith,  who  picked  the  one 
coffer  and  broke  open  the  other.  The  duchess  took  out  all 
the  writings,  and  carried  them  to  her  chamber,  saying  she 
would  peruse  them  at  her  leisure,  without  suffering  any  per- 
son to  be  present :  the  like  she  did,  also,  with  such  writings 
as  were  in  his  mail.^  She  declared  that  she  meant  not  any 
ci  these  things  to  come  to  revelation.  She  would  have  had 
Ashby  take  a  satin  coat  belonging  to  Derham,  in  the  place 
of  30^.  8^.  which  Derham  owed  him,  but  he  refused  it.  He 
confessed,  also,  that  the  duchess  had  been  in  the  greatest  fear 
lest  Alice  Wilks  should  have  told  lord  William  of  the  fami- 
liarity between  the  queen  and  Derham.  She  would  have  sent 
one  to  Calais,  to  have  informed  the  lord  William  Howard  of 
this  matter,  if  she  had  not  been  advised  to  the  contrary.  He 
(Ashby)  confessed  that  she  (the  duchess)  once  said,  that  '  If 
there  be  no  offence  since  the  marriage,  she  (the  queen)  ought 
not  to  die  for  what  was  done  before;'  and  also,  'that  she 
demanded  whether  the  pardon^  would  not  serve  other  persons 
who  knew  of  their  naughty  life  before  the  marriage.'  Also, 
he  confessed  that  she  broke  open  a  chest  and  two  coffers  of 
Damporf  s,  after  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  likewise 
took  out  all  his  writings  and  letters  at  this  breaking  also. 
Ashby  and  her  comptroller  were  present,  and  one  Dunn, 
yeoman  of  her  cellar,  who  played  the  smith's  part."'  On  a 
second  and  third  examination  of  the  persons  concerned  in  this 
transaction,  nothing  further  could  be  learned  than  that  the 
duchess  found  several  bundles  of  papers,  some  ballads,  and 
books  with  musical  notes  for  playing  on  the  lute,  among 
Derham's  effects.  How  his  trunks  and  personal  property 
came  to  be  in  the  duchess  of  Norfolk's  house  can  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  his  office  at  court  did 
not  entitle  him  to  lodgings  in  the  palace;  that  he  was  only 
there  in  rotation  with  other  gentlemen  in  waiting,  and  that 
his  general  home  was  in  the  house  of  his  noble  kinswoman, 
the  duchess  of  Norfolk. 

'  The  same  as  '  malle,'  the  French  wofrd  far  portmnntewu 

*  Thii  pardon  is  frequently  mentioned,  hot  is  inexplicable. 

*  State-Pk9en»  yoL  i.  p.  697. 
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Although  his  parentage  is  a  mystery^  for  he  appears  as  if 
standing  alone  in  the  worlds  connected  only  by  some  unex- 
plained tie  of  kindred  with  the  noble  house  of  Howard,  yet 
he  always  had  the  conunand  of  money^  as  we  find  by  his 
costly  presents  to  Katharine  when  she  was  living  as  a  de- 
pendant in  the  house  of  the  duchess.  Being  cross-questioned 
on  some  portions  of  Katharine  Tylney's  evidence^  touching  the 
duchess  of  Norfolk's  knowledge  of  his  clandestine  courtship 
of  the  queen  when  a  girl^  Derham  admitted  the  fact  ''that 
the  duchess  had  once  seen  him  kiss  her  grand-daughter ;  for 
which  she  struck  him  and  beat  her^  and  gave  Mrs.  Buhner  a 
blow  for  permitting  it/'  as  related  before.  "Many  times, 
also/'  he  said,  "  she  would  blame  him  and  mistress  Katharine.'' 
He  afSrmed  ''that  he  was  introduced  into  the  royal  house- 
hold by  the  queen's  desure,  who  told  the  duchess  of  Norfolk 
to  bring  him/''  and  this  admission  is,  in  reality,  the  only 
point  in  the  evidence  tending  to  criminate  Katharine  after  her 
roydl  marriage.  Then,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
Derham,  from  first  to  last,  represented  himself  as  the  afBlanced 
husband  of  the  queen,  whom  he  still  loved  with  unabated 
passion ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  ecclesiastical  law 
then  stood,  that  he  could  have  invalidated  her  marriage  with 
Henry,  or  any  other  man,  by  the  proo&  he  adduced  of  his 
prior  claim  to  her  hand.  Lady  Howard  deposed,  that  the 
queen  once  asked  her,  "  Where  Derham  was  ?"  and  she  re- 
plied, "  He  is  here  with  my  lord  /'  and  the  queen  said,  "  My 
lady  of  Norfolk  hath  desired  me  to  be  good  unto  him."  Be 
this  how  it  might,  the  circumstance  of  his  being  in  the  house- 
hold had  the  worst  possible  effect  on  the  queen's  caiise,  and 
was  used  by  the  councQ  as  j^resumptive  evidence  that  it  was 
her  intention  to  wrong  the  king.  Henry  naturally  regarded 
it  in  that  light.' 

Mr.  secretary  Wriothealey  gives  a  hvely  account  of  the 
terror  of  the  duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  her  resistance  to  the 
royal  mandate,  when  he  brought  the  order  for  her  arrest. 
The  recent  butchery  of  the  aged  countess  of  Salisbury  of 
course  rendered  such  a  proceeding  sufficiently  alarming.  The 
>  State-Paper  MS.,  S3  Henry  VIII.  *  Ibid. 
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dudiess  immediately  fell  very  iU,  and  ''said  she  was  not 
well  enough  to  be  removed '"  on  which  Wriothesley  tells  the 
coimdl,  ''that  he^  and  the  earl  of  Southampton^  and  Mr. 
PoUard  went  to  see  her,  the  better  to  perceive  whether  she 

were  indeed  as  sick  as  she  pretended. At  first/'  says 

he/  "we  entered  as  though  we  had  only  come  to  visit  and 
comfort  her,  whereby  we  perceived,  in  short  space,  that  she 
was  not  so  sick  as  she  made  for,  but  able  enough  to  repair  to 
my  lord  chancellor,  as  his  highness  appointed.  Then  began 
we  to  tell  her  that  my  lord  chancellor  had  certain  questions 
to  demand  of  her,  which  should  much  serve  to  the  clearing  of 
Hie  matter,  and  so  advised  her  to  repair  to  him,  saying  the 
matters  were  not  long,  ne  such  as  we  thought  she  would  not 
both  shortly  and  truly  answer ;  but  here  she  began  to  be  very 
sick  again,  'even  at  the  heart,'  as  she  said,  which  was  the 
sickness  of  mistrust  that,  if  she  went,  she  should  not  return 
again.  Nevertheless,  with  much  ado  we  got  her  to  conde- 
scend to  her  going,  and  so  we  departed,  to  the  intent  that 
she  should  mistrust  no  false  measure ;  and  we  all  staid  at  the 
house  of  ma  sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  till  we  saw  her  barge 
pass.  We  have  also  travailed  this  day  with  Pewson,  whom  we 
have  in  custody,  but  he  is  yet  stiff.  Marry !  he  confesseth 
already  his  going  to  Hampton-Court  after  Derham's  appre- 
hension, '  but  the  purport  of  his  going  to  those  parts  was  to 
buy  boards  for  my  lady  of  Norfolk,  and  fitggots  for  himself 
at  Kingston,'  as  he  saith;  but  we  think  he  can,  and  shall  tell 
another  tale,  wherein,  as  in  all  the  rest,  we  shall  travail  to 
the  best  of  our  powers  to  get  out  the  truth.  Sir,  we  pray 
you  to  send  hither  all  such  examinations  as  you  have  touching 
these  matters,  that  we  may  peruse  them,  and  fick  all  sudi 
things  out  of  them  as  may  serve  to  the  purpose  of  our 
business."* 

Katharine  had  now  the  bitter  agony  of  learning  that  her 
aged  relative  was  not  only  involved  in  her  disgrace,  but  was 
sick  and  in  prison,  and  in  peril  of  being  brought  to  a  death 

'  state-Paper,  printed  by  goYemment,  voL  L  p.  696. 
*  Letter  from  Wriothesley  and  Sonthampton  to  sir  Ralph  Sadler.— State- 
Flapen^  voL  L 
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of  ignominy  for  having  ooooealed  hear  light  conduct.  ^*  We 
twain^^^  irate  Southampton  and  Wriothesley,  '^  went  to  the 
Tower,  and  then  first  began  with  my  lady  of  Norfolk,  whom 
we  fonnd  on  her  bed,  as  it  appeared  very  sickly.  Pressing 
her  as  much  as  we  might  to  declare  some  further  matter  and 
knowledge  touching  the  misconduct  of  the  queen  and  Der- 
ham,  assuring  her  on  his  majesty's  behalf  of  her  own  life  if  she 
would  in  some  sort  make  us  her  ghostly  confessors,  she  made 
us  answer,  '  that  she  would  take  her  death  of  it,  that  she 
never  suspected  any  wrong  between  them.'  She  took  QoA  to 
witness  that  she  never  thought  them  to  be  of  that  abominable 
sort  she  now  knoweth  them  to  be  of;  nevertheless,  she  will  not 
deny  but  she  perceived  a  sort  of  light  love  and  £Etvour  between 
them  more  than  between  indifferent  persons,  and  had  heard 
that  Derham  would  sundry  times  give  her  (Katharine  Howard) 
money,  which  she  thought  proceeded  from  the  affection  that 
groweth  of  kindred,  the  same  Derham  being  her  kinsman. 
But  in  that  she  told  not  his  majesty  thereof  before  his  mar- 
riage, and  in  that  she  brake  Derham  and  Damporf  s  coffers, 
she  oonfesseth  to  have  offSsnded  God  and  his  majesty,  and 
beseecheth  his  highness  most  humbly,  therefore,  '  in  his  most 
noble  heart  to  forgive  her,  and  to  be  her  good  and  gracious 
lord  as  he  hath  been,  for  otherwise  her  days  would  not  be 
long.'  We  assure  you  she  appeareth  wondrous  sorrowful, 
repentant,  and  sickly."  * 

Queen  Katharine  and  her  grandmother  were  both  at  this 
period  sick  nearly  unto  death  with  grief  and  terror,  and  in 
their  separate  prisons  they  were  assailed  with  subtle  inter- 
rogatories day  after  day  by  the  pitiless  members  of  king 
Henry's  council,  of  which  the  purport  was  to  outrage  all  the 
ties  of  nature  by  rendering  them  witnesses  against  each  other. 
Some  of  the  questions  put  to  the  unhappy  queen  bore  no 
reference  to  her  alleged  offences,  but  are  standing  proo&  of 
the  insolent  curiosity  of  those  by  whom  she  was  examined. 
She  was  even  asked  ^'  what  change  of  apparel  the  duchess 
was  wont  to  give  her  yearly,  when  under  her  care?"  with 
other  questions  of  the  most  irrelevant  and  trivial  nature.'  No 
>  SUte-Pi^ien,  p.  722.        >  FkobeedingB  of  the  Coand],  in  Stato-F^ier  offioa. 
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evidence  proTing  the  crime  of  adultery  against  the  queen  could 
be  eitatted  from  the  duchess  of  Norfolk,  or  any  other 
witness.  On  the  31st  of  November,  Culpepper  and  Der- 
ham  were  arraigned  for  high  treason  in  Ghiildhall  before  the 
kvd  mayor,  contrary  to  any  pfcfiuus  form  of  law/ — jostiee 
was  out  of  tiie  question,  for  on.  the  right  hand  of  the  intimi- 
dated civic  magistrate  sat  the  lord  chancellor,  on  his  left  the 
duke  of  Suffolk.  The  lord  privy-seal,  the  eark  of  Sussex 
and  Hertford,  vrith  others  of  the  council,  sat  also  as  judges 
that  day.'  By  those  great  state-officers  of  the  crown,  some 
of  whom  had  previously  presided  while  the  prisoners  were 
questioned  by  torture,  Derham  and  Culpepper  were  adjudged 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  the  dreadful  death  decreed  to 
traitors.  But  though  this  sentence  was  pronounced,  no  proof 
of  the  crime  of  which  they  were  accused  had  been  established, 
and  as  it  was  considered  necessary  to  substantiate  the  diarge 
against  the  queen,  they  were  respited  for  a  few  days, — ^not  in 
mercy,  but  that  they  might  be  subjected  to  fresh  examina« 
tions  by  torture.  They  bore  the  extremity  of  their  suffieringi 
from  day  to  day,  if  not  unshrinkingly,  without  permittirg 
any  thing  that  could  criminate  the  queen  to  be  wrung  from 
the  wealmess  of  exhausted  nature.  Culpepper  maintained  the 
innocence  of  his  royal  kinswoman  to  the  last  unswervingly, 
nor  could  the  extremity  of  torture  draw  from  Derham  an 
admission  that  the  slightest  criminahty  had  passed  between 
himself  and  Katharine  since  her  marriage  with  the  king.' 
Damport,  his  friend,  was  subject  to  the  torture  of  having  his 
teeth  forced  out  in  the  brakes,  an  instrument  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  that  called '  the  duke  of  Exeter's  daughter.'  Worn 
out  vrith  his  sufferings,  Damport  at  length  de^red  to  speak 
to  one  of  the  council,  and  he  would  make  confession.  The 
report  of  the  two  g^itlemen  to  whom  his  admissions  were 
made  is  as  follows :  *'  I,  sir  John  Gage,  and  I,  sir  Aichard 
Bich,  went  to  him,  and  his  saying  for  that  time  was,  that 
Derham  once  said  to  him,  when  the  king  £Etvoured  mistress 
•pTft^tMrnnft^  « I  could  be  sure  of  mistress  Katharine  Howard 

>Acti  of  Privy  Coancn,  Toi  viL  *  Holmshed,  p.  1583,  first  edition. 
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an'  [if]  I  would^  but  I  dare  not^  the  king  beginneth  to  love 
hear;  but  an'  he  were  dead^  I  might  marry  her/^  Damport 
also  confesseth^  that  Derham  told  him  that  the  ducheas  of 
Norfolk  once  said  to  a  gentlewoman,  in  the  queen's  chamber, 
pointing  to  him,  '  This  is  he  who  fled  away  to  Ireland  for  the 
queen's  sake.'  Damport  confesseth  this  now,  but  would  not 
do  it  before  for  any  torture  that  he  could  be  put  to;  we 
have  resolved,  that  both  he  and  Derham  shall  be  seriously 
examined  again  this  day  of  certain  points.  Derham  maketh 
humble  suit  for  the  remission  of  some  part  of  the  extremity 
of  his  judgment,  wherein  we  require  you  to  know  his  majesty's 
pleasure.  He  daued  these  confessions  of  Damport  From 
Chrisf  s-church  this  Tuesday  morning,  December  6th." 

The  council,  by  the  king's  direction,  gave  this  reply  to 
the  query  of  the  coadjutors  in  London :  '^  Touching  Culpep* 
per  and  Derham,  if  your  lordshipa  do  think  that  ye  have  got 
as  much  out  of  Derham  as  can  be  had,  that  ye  shall  then 
(givmg  them  time  that  they  may  prepare  themselyes  to 
God  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls)  proceed  to  their  execu- 
tion."— ''  We  think,"  writes  Wriothesley  again,  "  we  can  get 
no  more  of  Derham  than  is  already  confessed;  therefore, 
unless  we  shall  hear  otherwise  firom  the  king's  majesty,  we 
have  resolved  that  they  shall  suffer  to-morrow,  December 
9th."  This  was  followed  by  an  order  firom  the  council  in 
London  to  the  council  with  the  king,  saying,  '^  Though  they 
thought  the  offence  of  Culpepper  very  heinous,  they  had 
given  orders  for  him  to  be  drawn  to  Tyburn,  and  there  only 
to  lose  his  head,  according  to  his  highness's  most  gracious 
determination."  Derham  petiticmed  for  some  mitigation  of 
his  cruel  sentence,  but  when  application  was  made  to  the 
king,  the  foUowing  was  the  reply:  ''The  king's  miyesty 
thinketh  he  deserveth  no  mercy  at  his  hand,  and  therefore 
hath  determined  that  he  shall  undergo  the  whole  execution."' 

On  the  following  day  Derham  and  Culpepper  were  drawn 
to  Tyburn.  Culpepper,  out  of  consideration  to  his  noble 
connexions,  was  beheaded ;  Derham  was  hanged  and  quartered, 
with  the  usual  barbarous  circumstances  of  a  traitor's  death : 

'  State-Papers,  published  Iqr  gorenunent^  toL  I.  *  State-Papers. 
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both  protested^ their  innocence  of  the  crime  for  which  they 
suffered.  The  heads  of  both  were  placed  on  London-bridge. 
Wriothealey  expresses  an  enthusiastic  wish  '^that  every  one's 
£ftults  who  were  accused^  might  be  totted  on  their  own 
heads/'  and  thus  proceeds  to  sum  up  the  malefactions  of  the 
duchess  of  Norfolk  in  the  fdlowing  order :  "  First,  having 
knowledge  of  Ki^harine's  dereUctions,  she  did  recommend 
her  to  his  mqesty;  and  afterwards  was  a  mean  [medium] 
for  her  to  extend  favour,  or  rather  to  renew  favour,  to 
Derham.  And  when  Derham  was  taken  and  in  the  Tower 
for  his  treason^  after  the  same  was  declared  to  her  by  the 
whole  council,  she  did  secretly  break  up  two  chests,  and  out 
of  the  same  conv^ed  all  such  letters  as  might  manifest  her 
own  knowledge  of  the  affair/'^ 

There  is  something  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  man  in 
the  zest  with  which  Wriothesley  enters  into  the  proceedings 
against  the  unfortunate  kindred  of  the  queen.  ''  Yesterday,'' 
he  writes,  "  we  committed  the  lord  William  Howard,  Ins  wife, 
and  Anne  Howard.  The  lord  William  stood  as  stiff  as  his 
mother,  and  made  himself  most  dear  from  all  mistrust  or 
suspicion.  I  did  not  much  like  his  fashion."'  This  letter  is 
in  confidence  to  his  colleague,  and  affords  shrewd  signs  of  a 
conspiracy  in  the  council  against  the  queen  and  her  fomily. 
Why  else  should  Wriothesley  have  disliked  the  appearance  of 
fearless  innocence  in  lord  William  Howard,  or  felt  uneasy  at 
the  probabihty  of  his  dealing  himself  from  the  chai^  that 
was  aimed  at  his  life  ?  As  for  his  property,  that  was  imme- 
diatdy  sequestered,  and  strict  inquiry  made  into  the  truth  of 
a  report,  '^that  some  of  his  lordship's  stuff  [goods]  had  been 
thrown  into  the  sea  during  the  stormy  passage  of  lord  WiUiam 
and  his  fSEunily  from  France :"  the  loss  was,  however,  confined  to 
the  mules  and  horses.  The  coundl  were  greatly  embarrassed 
what  to  do  with  the  infeuit  children  of  lord  William  Howard, 
four  in  number,  and  those  of  lady  Bridgewater,  who  were 
thus  rendered  homdess ;  but  at  last  they  consigned  them  to 
the  custody  of  Cranmer,  of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  lady 

>  State-Papers,  709,  710. 
>  State-Paper  MSS.,  88  Henry  YIIL 
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Oxford,  ''to  be  dealt  with  aeocnrding  to  their  own  discretioii 
and  convenience/' ' 

The  imfaimess  with  which  the  trials  of  lord  William 
Howard  and  Damport  were  conducted  was  so  great,  that  the 
master  of  the  rolls,  the  attorney  and  soUdtor-general,  and 
three  of  the  king's  council,  the  very  persons  who  had  taken 
the  examinations,  were  brought  as  witnesses  against  the 
prisoners,  in  lieu  of  other  evidence.'  The  offence  of  Damport 
was  simply  that  of  being  acquainted  with  the  previous  state 
of  aflGairs  between  his  friend  Derham  and  the  queen  before 
her  marriage,  which,  instead  of  revealing  to  the  king,  he  had 
tattled  to  his  acquaintance.  He  was,  in  the  end,  subjected  to 
the  most  horrible  tortures  to  compel  him  to  make  further 
disclosures,  or  rather,  as  the  case  really  stood,  to  force  him  to 
purchase  a  respite  by  inventing  incidents  tending  to  furnish 
evidence  of  a  criminal  intimacy  between  Katharine  and 
Derham  after  her  marriage  with  the  kiog,  which  the  council 
had  failed  to  prove.  K  Damport  had  possessed  any  sudi 
knowledge,  he  would  doubtless  have  divulged  it,  for  he  had 
not  the  faculty  of  keeping  a  secret ;  yet  he  bore  all  the  inflic- 
tions Wriothesley  and  his  colleagues  could  devise  in  the  shape 
of  torture,  rather  than  bear  fialse  witness  against  the  queen 
and  his  former  friend,  Derham.  The  latter  had  actually  been 
condemned  and  hung  on  the  presumptive  evidence  of  having 
evil  intentions.  The  crime  of  having  seduced  a  noble  maiden 
whom  the  king  subsequently  had  unwittingly  wedded,  was 
his  real  offence ;  but,  however  deserving  he  was  of  death  for 
such  a  breach  of  the  law  of  God,  his  punishment  was  illegal, 
as  the  law  of  England  does  not  decree  the  penalty  of  bring 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  for  such  transgressions. 

The  members  of  the  council  in  London,  in  one  of  their 
letters  to  the  coundl  with  the  king,  express  a  fear,  ''  as  the 
duchess  of  Norfolk  is  old  and  testy,  that  she  may  die  out  of 
perversity,  to  defraud  the  king's  highness  of  the  confiscation 
of  her  goods;  therefore  it  will  be  most  advisable  that  she, 
and  all  the  other  parties  named  in  a  former  letter,  may  be 

^  Acts  of  the  Privy  Coundl,  toL  viL  pp.  ^,  288. 
^  Liugard,  yoL  vL  p.  815. 
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indicted  forthwith  of  misprision  of  treason^  whereby  the  par- 
liament should  have  better  gromids  to  confiske  their  goods 
than  if  anj  of  them  chanced  to  die  before  the  bill  of  attainder 
past/' '  Here^  then^  was  a  laudable  attention  to  contingencies 
of  life  and  death  for  the  benefit  of  the  royal  purse.  Shades 
of  Dudley  and  Empson  I  hide  your  diminished  heads^  while 
the  proceedings  of  the  monarch  who  brought  ye  to  the  scaf- 
fold for  deeds  of  wrong  and  robbery  are  unveiled.  In  a  letter 
dated  December  llth^  his  majesty's  coundl  is  advertised  by 
the  council  in  London^  that  they  had  found  the  value  of  2000 
marks  m  money,  and  about  600  or  700  in  plate,  belonging  to 
the  duchess  of  Norfolk.'  The  disgosting  thirst  for  plunder, 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the  king 
and  his  council  at  this  period,  was  further  gratified  on  the 
21st,  when  Southampton^  Wriothesley,  and  Sadler  triiunph- 
antly  wrote  to  Henry,  to  inform  him  that  they  had  had  another 
interview  with  the  poor  sick  old  duchess,  who  had  voluntarily 
confessed  where  she  had  hid  800/.  in  money  of  her  own 
property.'  On  the  news  of  this  unexpected  addition  to  their 
prey,  they  informed  the  aged  captive  that  it  was  the  king's 
gracious  intention  to  spare  her  life ;  whereupon  she  fell  on 
her  knees  with  uplifted  hands,  and  went  into  such  paroxysms 
of  hysterical  weeping,  that  these  gentlemen  were  '^  sorely 
troubled  ^'  to  raise  her  up  again.  Henry  certainly  appears  to 
have  derived  much  consolation  for  his  matrimonial  mortifi* 
cations  from  the  rich  spoils  of  plate,  jewels,  and  money  that 
were  torn  from  the  kindred  of  his  unhappy  queen.  Sir  John 
Oorstwick  and  John  Skinner  were  appointed  to  go  to  Rye- 
gate  to  lord  William  Howard's  house,  to  take  an  inventory  of 
all  the  money,  jewels,  goods,  and  chattels  they  should  find 
there,  and  bring  the  same  to  the  coimdl;  Mr.  secretary 
Wriothesley,  master  Pollard,  and  Mr.  attorney  were  appointed 
to  go  to  the  duchess  of  Norfolk's  and  lord  William's  houses 
at  Lambeth,  for  the  same  purpose.  Sir  Richard  Long  and 
sir  Thomas  Pope  were  sent  on  the  like  errand  to  the  lady 
Bridgewf.ter's  houses  in  Kent  and  Southwark:  the  duchess 
of  Norfolk's  house  at  Horsham  had  been  previously  ran- 
1  State-PtHpen,  toL  L  *  Ibid.  <  Ibid.  M& 
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sacked.  Lady  Ilochf(»xl^B  house  at  Slickling,  in  Norfolk^  was 
also  put  under  sequestration. 

Damport^  Manox^  and  the  duchess  of  Norfolk's  servants 
were  found  guilty  of  the  crime  of  misprision  of  treason.  They 
made  pitiful  supplication  for  mercy,  and  the  punishment  of 
death  was  remitted  by  the  king.  Mary  Lassdls  was,  by  the 
desire  of  the  council  with  the  king,  exempted  from  the  indict- 
ment for  misprision  of  treason,  in  which  all  the  parties  privy 
to  the  queen's  early  frailty  were  included.  So  low  had  the 
personal  dignity  of  the  sovereign  &Ilen,  that  a  feeling  of  gra- 
titude was  expressed  in  his  majesty's  name  to  this  woman, 
because  "  she  did  irom  the  first  opening  of  the  matter  to  her 
brother  seem  to  be  sorry,  and  to  lament  that  the  king's 
majesty  had  married  the  qneen."^  Gh-eat  credit  is  giv^L  by 
the  council  to  Maiy  Laasells  for  her  good  service  in  having 
revealed  the  matter,  and  also  that  she  had  refused  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  the  queen.  Beyond  her  own  assertion, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  she  ever  had  the  offer 
of  doing  this,  and  it  was  probably  Katharine's  neglect  or  for- 
getfulness  of  this  woman  that  provoked  her  to  the  denounce- 
ment. It  is  impossible  to  overlook  her  enmity  to  the  que^ 
throughout.     So  end  the  friendships  of  vice. 

The  new  year  opened  dismally  on  the  fallen  queen,  who 
was  still  confined  to  the  two  apartments  hung  with  mean  stuff 
that  had  been  allotted  to  her  in  the  desecrated  abbey  of  Sion. 
Her  reflections  during  the  two  dreary  months  she  had  worn 
away  in  her  wintry  prison  may  be  imagined:  they  were 
months  replete  with  every  agony, — shame,  grief,  remorse,  and 
terrible  suspense.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1541-2,  the  new 
parliament  that  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  queen  met  at 
Westminster.  Katharine  had,  indeed,  received  a  promise  in 
the  king's  name  from  Cranmer  that  her  life  should  be  spared ; 
but  if,  relying  on  the  sacredness  of  that  promise,  she  had 
fondly  imagined  the  bitterness  of  death  was  passed,  she  must 
have  been  the  more  astounded  when  the  bill  for  her  attainder 
was  brought  into  the  house  of  lords.  She  was  without  friends, 
counsellors,  or  money  at  this  awful  crisis.  The  only  person 
'  State-Papers,  pabUahed  by  govarumeiit,  voL  L 
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who  might  have  saccoured  her  in  her  sore  distreas  was  her 
uncle^  the  duke  of  Norfolk^  if  he  had  been  so  disposed.  This 
nobleman  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age.  In  point 
of  naval,  mihtarj^  and  diplomatic  talents  he  had  no  second. 
He  was  the  premier  peer  of  England,  and  his  unbounded 
wealth  enabled  him  to  retain  in  his  band  of  pensioners  a  Uttle 
standing  army  of  his  own,  in  defiance  of  all  the  royal  edicts 
against  feudal  retainers.  He  had  the  power  of  rising  up  in 
the  house  of  lords,  and  demanding  that  his  niece,  the  queen 
of  England,  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  an  English- 
woman,— ^a  privilege  which  the  lowHest  subjects,  the  most 
atrocious  criminal  in  the  realm,  could  daim, — a  fiiir  trial  for 
the  offences  of  which  she  had  been  accused  by  her  enemies ; 
and  that,  if  guilty,  she  should  be  proved  so  by  the  law,  and 
not  treated  as  such  on  presumption  only. 

But  Katharine  had  offended  her  unde  by  withdrawing 
herself  from  his  political  tutelage.  Like  her  tsii  and  reckless 
cousin,  Anne  Boleyn,  she  had  spumed  his  trammels  in  the 
brief  hour  of  hear  queenly  pride,  and  when  the  day  of  her 
adversity  arrived,  he  not  only  abandoned  her  to  her  fate,  but 
ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  her  enemies.  We  have  seen 
how  this  duke  treated  Anne  Boleyn  at  the  time  of  her  trial; 
his  conduct  to  the  unhappy  Elatharine,  whom  he  had  been 
partly  the  means  of  placing  in  a  situation  so  full  of  peril  even 
to  a  woman  of  sound  principles  and  approved  conduct,  appears 
scarcely  less  cruel.  It  is  impossible  that  feelings  of  personal 
apprehension  could  have  elicited  from  the  conqueror  of  sir 
Andrew  Barton,  and  one  of  the  victors  of  Flodden,  the  ex- 
pressions we  find  in  the  following  extract  of  his  letter  to  the 
king,  on  the  arrest  of  the  members  of  his  fieunily  who  were 
involved  in  the  disgrace  of  the  queen : — 

THi  Dtteb  of  Nobtolk  to  Hxhbt  Yin. 
''Moot  noUe  and  gradoiu  Soverdgn  Lord :  yesterday  came  to  my  knowledge 
that  mine  rnigradooB  mother-in-law,  mine  mi^ppy  brother  and  Us  wifb,  witL 
my  lewd  sister  of  Bridgewater,  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  which  I  (by  long 
experience  knowing  your  accustomed  equity  und  justice  used  to  all  your  suljects) 
am  sore  is  not  done  but  for  some  of  thcdr  fidse  and  traitorous  proceetUngs  against 
your  royal  nujesty ;  which  revolving  in  my  mind,  with  also  the  most  abominable 
deeds  done  by  two  of  my  nieces^  against  your  higfanesS)  hath  brought  me  into  the 

1  Anne  Boleyn  and  Katharine  Howard. 
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gTentest  perpleonty  that  ever  poor  wietdi  was  in,  fearing  that  jonr  nu^jeify, 
having  so  often  and  by  so  many  of  my  kin  been  thus  fidsely  and  traitoiooBly 
handled,  might  not  only  oonodve  a  displeasore  in  your  heart  against  me  and  aH 
other  of  my  kin,  bat  also  abhor  in  manner  to  hear  speak  of  any  of  the  same. 
Wherefiare,  most  gradons  sovereign  lord,  pirostrate  at  your  feet  most  humbly  I 
beseech  your  nugesty  to  call  to  your  remembrance  that  a  great  part  of  this  matter 
hfls  come  to  light  by  my  declaration  to  your  miyesty,  according  to  my  bounden 
duty,  of  the  words  q^ken  to  me  by  my  mother-in-law  when  your  highness  sent 
me  to  Lambeth  to  search  Derham's  coffers,  without  the  which  I  think  she  had 
not  fhrther  been  examined,  nor  consequently  her  ungracious  diildren.  Which 
my  true  proceedings  towards  your  migesty  being  oonaodeKd,  and  also  the  small 
love  my  two  fidse  traitorous  nieces  and  my  mother-in-law  have  borne  unto  me, 
doth  put  me  in  some  hope  that  your  highness  will  not  conceive  any  displeasure 
in  your  most  gentle  heart  against  me,  that  Qodknowetli  did  never  think  thoo^ 
which  might  be  to  your  dtscontentatian."^ 

This  letter  seems  to  throw  some  l^ht  on  the  hostility  of  the 
dake  of  Norfolk  to  the  unfortanate  qoeens^  his  nieces.  They 
had  evidently  espoused  the  cause  of  the  old  duchess  Agnes  in 
the  family  feud^  and  her  influence  had  jHX^bably  been  exerted, 
both  with  Anne  Boleyn  and  Katharine  Howard,  in  crossing 
his  poUtical  measures  and  lessening  his  credit  at  court 

The  bill  for  the  attainder  of  Katharine  Howard,  late  queen 
of  En^and,  Jane  lady  Bochford,  Agnes  Howard  duchess  of 
Norfolk,  Anne  countess  of  Bridgewater,  lord  William  Howard, 
Anne  Howard,  wife  to  the  queen's  brother  Henry,  and  some 
others,  was  read  for  the  first  time  January  21st'  On  the 
28th  the  lord  chancdlor,  feeling  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
legality  of  bringing  the  queen  and  so  many  noble  ladies  to 
the  block  without  allowing  the  accused  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  slightest  defi^ice,  reminded  the  peers  '^  How  mudi 
it  concerned  them  all  not  to  proceed  too  hastily  with  ihe  biU 
for  attainder  of  the  queen  and  others,  which  had  bemi  yet 
only  read  once  among  them  -/'  bidding  them  remember,  '^  that 
a  queen  was  no  mean  or  private  person,  but  a  public  and 
illustrious  one :  therefore  her  cause  ought  to  be  judged  in  a 
manner  that  should  leave  no  room  for  suspicion  of  some  latent 
quarrel,  and  that  she  had  not  liberty  to  dear  herself  if,  per- 
chance, by  reason  or  counsel  she  were  able  to  do  it/'  For 
this  purpose  he  proposed  "  That  a  deputation,  as  well  of  the 
commons  as  of  the  lords,  should  go  to  the  queen,  partly  to 
tall  her  the  cause  of  their  coming,  and  partly,  in  order  to  help 

^  State-Piqiera,  published  by  goremment^  voL  L         ^  Jouraals  of  Parliament 
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lier  womanish  fears^  to  adyise  her  to  have  presenoe  ci  mind 
suffident  to  say  any  thing  to  make  her  cause  the  better/'  He 
added,  "  that  it  was  but  just  that  a  pnnoess  should  be  tried 
by  equal  laws  with  themselves,  and  expressed  his  assurance 
that  it  would  be  most  acceptable  to  her  most  loving  consort 
if  the  queen  could  dear  herself  in  this  way/'  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  biU  against  her  was  ordered  to  be  suspended/  This 
equitable  pnq)06ition  of  the  lord  chancellor  was  disapproved 
and  negatived  by  the  privy  council,'  by  whom  it  was  deter- 
mined that  no  opportunity,  however  limited,  should  be  granted 
to  Katharine  of  dther  speaking  in  her  own  defence,  or  im- 
pugning the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  on  whose  unsifted 
assertions  she  was  to  be  brought  to  the  block.  Whatever  the 
conduct  of  the  queen  had  been,  she  was  in  this  instance  the 
victim  of  the  most  unconstitutional  despotism,  and  the  pre- 
sumption may  be  reasonably  drawn,  from  the  illegality  and 
un&imess  of  the  proceedings  of  the  privy  council,  that  the 
evidence  against  her  could  not  have  heea  substantiated,  if 
investigated  according  to  the  common  forms  of  justice. 

On  the  30th  of  January  the  l(»rd  chancellor  declared  '^  that 
the  coimdl,  disliking  the  message  that  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
queen,  had  thought  of  another  way  less  objectionable ;  which 
was,  to  petition  tiie  king  that  the  parliament  might  have  leave 
to  proceed  to  give  judgment  and  finish  the  queen's  cause,  that 
the  event  of  that  business  might  no  longer  be  in  doubt ;  that 
his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  pardon  them,  if  by  chance  in 
speaking  of  the  queen  they  might  offend  against  the  statutes 
then  in  existence ;  that  the  attainder  against  Derham  and 
Culpepper  might  be  confirmed  by  authority  of  parliament ; 
and  that  his  majesty  would,  out  of  regard  to  his  own  health, 
spare  himself  the  pain  of  giving  his  assent  in  person  to  the 
bill  of  attaind^,  but  allow  it  to  pass  by  letters-patent  under 
his  great  seal"'  The  bill  was,  with  brutal  haste,  hurried 
through  both  houses,  February  6.  On  the  10th,  the  queen 
was  conveyed  by  water  from  her  doleful  piison  at  Sion  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  under  the  charge  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 

'  Journak  of  Ptoliament,  84  Henry  VIII.     Pferliamentary  Hist  yoL  iu.  p.  178, 
'Hod.  'Jomnalf  ofFtoliaiiieiit. 
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the  lord  privy-seal^  and  the  lord  great-chamberlain.  No 
record  has  been  preserved  of  the  manner  in  which  Katharine 
Howard  received  the  announcement  that  she  must  prepare 
for  this  ominous  change.  It  is  possible  that,  till  that  moment, 
the  elastic  spirits  of  youth,  and  a  fond  reliance  on  Cranmer's 
promise,  had  preserved 

**  The  hope  fhit  keeps  alive  despair." 

Those  by  whom  she  was  guarded  and  attended  on  her  last 
cold  desolate  voyage  have  been  silent  as  to  her  deportment ; 
and  no  page  in  history  tells  us  whether  Katharine  Howard 
behaved  with  the  proud  fimmess  of  a  descendant  of  the 
Plantagenets,  or  betrayed  the  passionate  grief  and  terror  of  a 
trembling  woman  when  the  portentous  arch  of  the  traitor's 
gate  overshadowed  her  devoted  head.  From  the  length  of  the 
voyage  and  the  season  of  the  year,  it  is  probable  that  dark- 
ness must  have  closed  over  the  wintry  waters  of  the  Thames 
before  the  forlorn  captive  arrived  at  her  destination,  exhausted 
with  fatigue  and  benumbed  with  cold.  If  this  were  the  case, 
she  was  spared  the  horror  of  beholding  the  heads  of  her 
seducer  Derham,  and  her  unfortunate  cousin,  Thomas  Cul- 
pepper, over  the  bridge.  One  night  of  suspense  was  passed 
by  Katharine  in  her  new  prison  lodging  before  her  fate  was 
sealed.     How  that  interval  was  spent  is  unrecorded. 

Henry  gave  his  assent  by  commission  the  following  day, 
February  11th,  to  the  bill  of  attainder  against  his  once-idol- 
ized consort.  The  same  instrument  included  the  names  of 
Jane  lady  Rochford,  Thomas  Culpepper,  and  Francis  Derham. 
The  severed  heads  of  those  gentlemen  had  been,  for  the  last 
two  months,  withering  on  London-bridge;  so  to  them  the 
sentence  was  immatenaL  Notwithstanding  the  deceitful 
assurances  of  the  royal  grace  that  had  been  held  out  to  the 
aged  duchess  of  Norfolk  by  Wriothesley,  for  the  purpose  of 
beguiling  her,  if  possible,  into  becoming  a  witness  against  her 
grand-daughter,  the  queen,  she  was  included  in  the  act  of 
attainder,  for  Henry  was  resolutely  bent  on  taking  her  hfe. 
He  maintained  that  the  offence  of  breaking  open  Derham's 
coffers,  and  destroying  the  papers  she  took  from  thence,  was 
'  Holinshed,  first  e<UtioiL 
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Bofficient  evidence  of  the  crime  of  high  treason.'  The  judges^ 
compliant  as  they  were  in  most  cases,  had,  in  this  instance, 
ventured  to  dissent  from  his  majesty,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  of  what  nature  those  papers  were.  Henry  was 
irritated  at  the  opinion  of  his  law-officers,  and  said,  '^That 
there  was  as  much  reason  to  convict  the  duchess  of  Norfolk 
of  treason,  as  there  had  been  to  convict  Derham.  They  can- 
not say,''  he  observes,  "  that  they  have  any  learning,  to  main- 
tain that  they  have  a  better  ground  to  make  Derham's  case 
treason,  and  to  suppose  that  his  coming  again  to  the  queen's 
service  was  to  an  ill  intent  of  the  renovation  of  Ins  former 
naughty  life,  than  they  have,  in  this  case,  to  presume  that 
the  breaking  open  of  the  coffers  was  to  the  intent  to  conceal 
letters  of  treason."'  Thus  we  learn,  from  the  highest  possible 
authority,  that  Derham  suffered  on  presumptive  evidence 
only;  not  that  he  had  wronged  the  sovereign,  but  that  he 
had  conceived  an  intention  of  doing  so.  This  was,  in  jbct, 
the  true  state  of  the  case  with  regard  to  Derham. 

The  king  was  not  present  when  the  lord  chancellor  pro- 
duced the  bill,  with  the  royal  seal  and  the  king's  sign  manual, 
in  the  house  of  lords,  and  desired  the  commons  might  attend. 
Previously,  however,  to  the  entrance  of  that  body,  the  duke 
of  Suffolk  rose,  and  stated  '^  That  he  and  his  fellow-deputies 
had  been  with  the  queen,  and  that  she  had  openly  confessed 
to  them  the  great  crime  of  which  she  had  been  guilty  against 
the  most  high  God  and  a  kind  prince,  and,  lastly,  against 
the  whole  English  nation;  that  she  b^ged  of  them  all  to 
implore  his  majesty  not  to  impute  her  crime  to  her  whole 
kindred  and  family,  but  that  his  majesty  would  extend  his 
unbounded  mercy  and  benevolence  to  all  her  brothers,  that 
they  might  not  suffer  for  her  &ults;  lastly,  she  besought 
his  majesty,  that  it  would  please  him  to  bestow  some  of 
her  clothes  on  those  maid-servants  who  had  been  with  her 
from  the  time  of  her  marriage,  since  she  had  now  nothing 
else  left  to  recompense  them  as  they  deserved.'"  The 
earl   of  Southampton  rose   and  confirmed  what  the   duke 

'  State-Fftpers,  700.  '  Joomals  of  Parliament.    PftrL  Hist.    Lingard. 

'  Joomals  of  Parliament.    Lingard. 
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said^  hut  added  something  which  has  been  obliterated  from 
the  journals  of  that  day^s  proceedings^  which^  it  is  conjectured^ 
was  done  to  prerent  posterity  firom  learning  some  fact  con- 
nected with  the  fate  of  the  Howard  queen.  When  the 
commons  entered^  the  assent  (ji  the  king  to  the  bill  was 
given  by  commission,  and  the  fieital  sentence,  ^*le  roile  vetU/^ 
was  pronounced  to  the  act  which  deprived  a  queen  of  Eng- 
land of  her  life  without  trial,  and  loaded  her  memory  with 
obloquy  of  so  dark  a  hue,  that  no  historian  has  ventured  to 
raise  the  veil,  even  to  inquire  how  fax  the  charges  are  based 
on  fact. 

The  persons  who  went  with  the  duke  of  Suffolk  to  receive 
the  confession  of  the  queen,  were  those  by  whom  she  had 
been  first  accused  to  the  king ;  viz.,  Cranmer,  Southampton, 
Audley,  and  Thirlby.  "  How  much  she  confesseth  to  them,'' 
says  Burnet,  "is  not  very  dear,  neither  by  the  journal  nor 
the  act  of  parliament,  which  only  says  she  confessed/'  If 
she  had  confessed  the  crime  of  adultery,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  act  of  attainder  would  have  been  based  on 
her  own  admission,  instead  of  a  presumption  that  it  was  her 
intention  to  commit  that  crime.  The  confession,  mentioned  in 
general  terms  by  Suffolk,  was  evidently  her  penitent  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  incontinence  before  her  marriage  with  the 
king.  No  one,  indeed,  appears  ever  to  have  felt  deeper  con- 
trition for  the  offences  of  her  youth  than  this  unhappy  queen. 
When  she  was  informed  that  she  must  prepare  for  death,  she 
addressed  her  confessor.  Dr.  Longland,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in 
these  words,  which  were  afterwards  delivered  by  him  to  a 
noble  young  lord  of  her  name  and  near  alliance :  "  As  to  the 
act,  my  reverend  lord,  for  which  I  stand  condemned,  God  and 
his  holy  angels  I  take  to  witness,  upon  my  soul's  salvation, 
that  I  die  goiltless,  never  having  so  abused  my  sovereign's 
bed.  What  other  sins  and  foUies  of  youth  I  have  committed, 
I  will  not  excuse ;  but  am  assured  that  for  them  Qod  hath 
brought  this  punishment  upon  me,  and  will,  in  his  mercy, 
remit  them,  for  which,  I  pray  you,  pray  with  me  unto  Us 
Son  and  my  Saviour,  Christ."* 

1  S^^eed,  1030.    Cwte.    Burnet 
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Cranmer  had  humanely  tried^  by  eveiy  means  in  his  power, 
to  induce  Elatharine  to  preserve  her  life  by  acknowledging 
a  pre-contract  with  Francis  Derham.  But  she  repelled  the 
idea  with  scorn;  and,  with  the  diaracteristic  firmness  of  a 
Howard,  determined  rather  to  go  to  the  block  as  queen  of 
England,  than  to  prolong  her  dishonoured  existence  on  the 
terms  su^ested.  The  church  of  Borne  allowed  no  diyoroe 
excqpt  in  cases  of  pre-contract ;  and,  as  Katharine  would  not 
admit  that  she  was  troth-plight  to  Francis  Derham,  there  was 
no  other  mode  of  severing  Henry's  matrimonial  engagement 
with  her  than  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  The  only  per- 
son against  whom  she  testified  resentment  was  her  imde  Nor- 
folk, who,  in  a  letter  to  the  council,  written  when  he,  in  his 
turn,  lay  imder  sentence  <d  death  in  the  Tower,  thus  expresses 
himself  of  her  and  Anne  Boleyn :' — '^  What  malice  both  my 
nieces  that  it  pleased  the  king's  highness  to  marry  did  bear 
unto  me  is  not  unknown  to  such  ladies  as  kept  them  in  tkia 
bouse,^  as  my  lady  Herbert,  my  lady  Tyrwitt,  my  lady  King- 
ston, and  others,  which  heard  what  they  said  of  me."  In  the 
same  letter  the  duke  shows  sufficient  cause  for  the  indignation 
expressed  by  the  unhappy  Katharine  against  him  for  his  un- 
manly conduct  to  the  unfortunate  ladies  of  his  family  in  their 
distress,  since  he  boasts  that  he  was  the  principal  witness 
against  the  poor  old  duchess,  his  fistther's  widow,  saying, 
*^  Who  showed  his  majesty  the  words  of  my  mother-in-law, 
for  which  she  was  attainted  of  misprision,  but  only  1?'^' 
Katharine,  when  she  vented  the  natural  feelings  of  contempt 
and  bitterness  against  her  cruel  undo,  had  eveiy  reason  to 
believe  that  her  aged  grandmother  would  follow  her  to  the 
block,  as  she  then  lay  under  sentence  of  death  in  the  Tower : 
who  can  wonder  that  she  regarded  Norfolk  with  horror? 

The  interval  allowed  to  the  un-queened  Katharine  Howard 
between  her  condemnation  and  the  execution  of  her  sentence 
was  brief.     More  time  to  prepare  for  the  awful  change  from 

^  Letter  of  the  duke  of  Norfdk,  in  Qnthrie  and  Burnet. 
'  Viz.  the  Tower  of  London,  when  they  were  under  lentenoe  there.    By  this 
it  appears  that  the  ladies  named  above  remained  at  that  time  with  qneen  Anne 
Bolejm  and  Katharine  Howard. 

*  Letter  of  Thomas,  third  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  the  ooimcil;  MS.  Cotton. 
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life  to  eternity  would  have  been  granted  to  the  lowest  criminal 
who  should  have  been  found  guilty  hj  the  laws  of  his  country^ 
than  was  allotted  to  her  who  had  shared  the  throne  of  the 
sovereign.  The  royal  assent  to  her  attainder  was  signified  to 
her  February  llth^  and  she  was  brought  to  the  block  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th.  But  Katharine  Howard^  though  still 
in  the  morning  of  life  and  the  bloom  of  beauty,  was  already 
weaned  from  the  world :  she  had  proved  the  vanity  of  all  its 
delusions,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  royal  favour.  "  Familiarized 
as  the  people  now  were  with  the  sight  of  blood,''  observes 
Tytler,  "  it  was  not  without  some  feelings  of  national  abase- 
ment that  they  beheld  another  queen  ignominiously  led  to 
the  scaffold/'  and  that,  we  may  add,  to  die,  not  according  to 
the  law,  but  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  England,  which  have 
provided,  for  the  security  of  human  life,  that  no  one  shall  be 
put  to  death  without  a  fedr  and  open  trial.  Frivolous  as  were 
the  evidences  on  which  Anne  Boleyn  was  condemned,  she 
was  allowed  the  privil^e  of  speaking  for  herself.  Her  wit, 
her  acuteness  and  impassioned  eloquence,  if  heard  with  callous 
indifference  by  her  partial  judges,  have  pleaded  her  cause  to 
all  posterity, — ^they  plead  for  her  still.  Katharine  Howard 
was  led  like  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  without  being  permitted 
to  unclose  her  Ups  in  her  own  defence,  save  to  her  spiritual 
adviser,  who  was  to  receive  her  last  confession.  This  prelate, 
be  it  remembered,  was  also  the  king's  confessor,  the  same 
whom  he  had  required  upon  All  Saints'-day  to  unite  with  him 
in  thanking  Gt)d  for  having  blessed  him  with  such  a  wife ! 

More  sjrmpathy  would  in  all  probability  have  been  mani- 
fested for  the  young,  the  beautiful,  and  deeply  penitent  queen, 
if  she  had  had  any  other  companion  on  the  scaffold  than  the 
in£Eunous  lady  Rochford,  whose  conduct  in  r^ard  to  her  ac- 
complished husband  and  Anne  Boleyn  had  rendered  her  an 
object  of  general  execration.  Katharine  Howard  submitted 
to  the  headsman's  stroke  with  meekness  and  courage,  and  her 
more  guilty  companion  imitated  her  humility  and  piety  in  the 
closing  scene  of  their  fearful  tragedy.  The  particulars,  as 
described  in  a  contemporary  letter  from  an  eye-witness,  are 
as  follows : — 
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Ottwell  JomrsoK  to  hib  bbothxb  Johit  Jomrioir, 
Mdrekimt  qfthe  Staple  at  Calait. 

<<  At  London,  16  of  Feb.  1541-2. 
«  From  Calais  I  have  heard  as  yet  nothing  of  yonr  snit  to  my  lord  Gray ;  and 
ifar  news  from  hence,  I  saw  the  queen  and  the  lady  Bochford  suffer  within  the 
Tower  the  day  following  my  letter  on  Smiday  eTening,  whose  souls  (I  doaht  not) 
be  with  God.  For  they  made  the  most  godly  and  Christian  end  that  ever  was 
beard  tell  of  (I  think)  once  the  world's  creation,  uttering  their  lively  fiutb  in  the 
blood  of  Christ  only,  and  with  godly  words  and  stead&st  countenances  they  de- 
sired all  Christian  people  to  take  regard  unto  their  worthy  and  just  punishment 
of  death,  for  their  offences  agidnst  God  heinously  from  their  youth  upward,  and 
■bo  against  the  king's  royal  nugesty  very  dangerously;  wherefore  they,  being 
justly  condemned  (as  they  said)  by  the  laws  of  the  realm  and  parliament,  required 
the  people  (I  say)  to  take  example  at  them  for  amendment  of  ungodly  lives,  and 
to  gladly  obey  ibe  king  in  all  things, — ^for  whose  preservati<m  they  did  heartily 
pray,  and  wiUod  all  people  so  to  do,  commending  their  souls  to  God,  and  earnestly 
calling  upon  him  for  mercy :  whom  I  beseech  to  give  us  such  grace,  with  fiutl^ 
hope,  aiid  charity,  at  our  departing  out  of  this  miseraUe  world,  to  come  to  the 
fii^Akm  of  his  Godhead  in  joy  everlastmg.    Amen. 

**  Your  loving  brother, 

"  Ottwell  Jomrsoir. 
**With  my  hearty  commendatkms  unto  Mr.  Cave  and  Mrs.  Cave,  not  for* 
getting  my  nster,  your  wife,  I  pray  you  to  let  them  be  made  partakers  of  thia 
last  news,  for  surdy  it  is  well  worth  the  knowledge."^ 

That  doubts  were  entertained  of  the  guilt  of  this  unhappy 
queen,  from  the  misgivings  of  the  lord  chancellor  after  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  for  her  attainder^  may  also  be  inferred 
from  the  following  contemporary  notice  among  the  Lambeth 
MSS.  "  This  day,  February  13th,  was  executed  queen  Katha- 
rine for  many  shocking  misdemeanours,  though  some  do  sup« 
pose  her  to  be  innocent.'^'  The  last  words  of  lady  Bochford 
were,  '^  That  she  supposed  God  had  permitted  her  to  suffer 
this  shameful  doom,  as  a  punishment  for  having  contributed 
to  her  husband's  death  by  her  fedse  accusation  of  queen  Anne 
Bdeyn,  but  she  was  guil^  of  no  other  crime.'''  This  declara- 
tion was  made  on  the  scaffold,  probably  after  she  had  seen 
the  head  of  her  royal  mistress  severed  by  the  axe  of  the 
executioner.  If  urged  by  conscience  at  that  dreadftd  moment 
to  acknowledge  the  guilt  of  perjury  and  murder,  she  would 
scarcely  have  marred  her  dying  confession  by  £eJsely  protest- 
ing her  innocence  of  the  more  venial  offences  for  which  she 
had  been  sentenced  to  die  with  the  queen.     The  scaffold 

'  From  the  original  in  her  mi^jjesty's  Beoord-offioe  in  the  Tower.  It  was 
probably  intercepted,  else  a  private  letter  would  scarcely  be  {veserved  in  the 
national  records  <  Na  306,  dated  Februaiy.  *  LetL 
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on  which  Katharine  Howard  and  lady  Bochford  suffered 

the  same  on  which  Anne  Boleyn^  the  marquess  of  Exeter, 

and  the  venerable  countess  of  Salisbury  had  been  previously 

executed.     It  was  erected  withm  the  Tower^  on  the  space 

before  the  church  of  St.  Peter-ad-Vincula.      It  has  been 

long  since  removed ;  but  its  site  may  still  be  traced  by  the 

indelible   stains  on  the   flints^  which  fiaintly  map  out   the 

dimensions  of  the  fatal  spot  where  so  much  royal  and  noble 

blood  was  spilt  by  the  headsman's  axe  during  the  Tudor 

reigns  of  terror.* 

Thus  died  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  and  in  the  eighteenth 

month  of  her  marriage,  queen  Katharine  Howard,  the  fifth 

wife  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  the  second  queen  whom  he  had 

sent  to  the  block,  after  repudiating  a  lawful  wife  to  obtain 

her  hand.     In  both  instances  it  might  be  said, 

**  The  beauteous  toj,  so  fiercely  sought, 
Had  lost  its  charms  bj  bong  caught.'* 

Heniys  motives  for  marrying  Katharine  Howard  are  ex- 
plained in  a  letter  from  the  privy  council  to  Mr.  Paget,  his 
ambassador  in  France,  in  the  following  words : — "  It  pleased 
Ins  highness,  upon  a  notable  appearance  of  honour,  cleanness, 
and  maidenly  behaviour,  to  bend  his  affection  towards  Mrs. 
Katharine  Howard,  daughter  to  the  lord  Edmund  Howard, 
(brother  to  me  the  duke  of  Norfolk) ;  insomuch  that  his  high- 
ness was  finally  contented  to  honour  her  with  his  marriage, 
thinking  now  in  his  old  age,  after  sundry  troubles  of  mind 
which  have  happened  unto  him  by  marriages,  to  have  obtained 
such  a  perfect  jewel  of  womanhood  and  very  perfect  love  to 
him,  as  should  have  not  only  been  to  his  quietness,  but  also 
brought  forth  the  desired  firuit  of  marriage,  like  as  the  whole 
realm  thought  semblable,  and  did  her  all  honour  accord- 
ingly/'* In  the  act  of  settlement  of  the  succession,  the 
imaginary  children,  which  Henry  expected  his  fair  young  con- 
sort  to  bring  him,  were  given  the  preference  to  his  disin- 
herited daughters  by  his  two  first  queens.    Katharine  Howard, 

^  Christma,  dnchesi-dowager  of  IfSan,  to  whom  the  royal  Bluebeard  ofiered 
lus  hand,  declined  the  honour  with  this  cutdng  remark, — that  **  If  she  had  had 
two  heads,  one  should  have  been  at  his  service." 

'  Acts  of  PrivY  CooDcil,  voL  viL 
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Eke  her  cousin  Anne  Bolejm^  probably  fSEored  the  worse  for 
not  haying  ftilfilled  the  royal  tyrant's  wish  of  male  offspring. 
''Give  me  children^  or  you  die/*  appears  to  have  been  the 
fearful  alternative  offered  by  Henry  to  his  queens.  He  had 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland  a  few  days  before  the 
execution  of  his  fifth  consort.  Katharine  Howard  therefore 
died  the  first  queen  of  England  and  Ireland. 

The  mangled  form  of  Katharine  Howard  was  borne  fix>m 
the  bloody  scaffold  to  a  dishonoured  grave  with  indecent 
haste^  and  with  no  more  r^ard  to  funereal  obsequies  than 
had  been  vouchsafed  to  her  equally  unfortunate  cousin^  the 
murdered  Anne  Boleyn^  near  whose  ostensible  place  of  burial 
her  remains  were  interred.  Weever  gives  the  following 
record  of  her  grave ;  "  In  St.  Peter's  chiqpel  of  the  Tower, 
very  near  the  reUcs  of  Anne  Boleyn^  lieth  interred  the  body 
of  Katharine,  the  fifth  wife  of  Henry  YIII.,  the  daughter  of 
Edmund  and  niece  to  Thomas  Howurd,  duke  of  Norfolk.  It 
is  verily  beUeved,  and  many  stnmg  reasons  are  given  both  by 
English  and  foreign  writers,  that  neither  this  queen  Katharine 
nor  queen  Anne  were  any  way  guilty  of  the  breach  of  matri- 
mony whereof  they  were  accused." — "  If  aU  the  patterns  of  a 
merciless  tyrant  had  been  lost  to  the  world,'*  says  sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  when  speaking  of  Henry  VIII.,  "they  might  have 
been  found  in  this  prince.'*  Henry  VIII.  was  the  first  king 
of  England  who  brought  ladies  to  the  block,  and  who  caused 
the  tender  female  form  to  be  distorted  with  tortures  and 
committed  a  Uving  prey  to  the  flames.  He  was  the  only 
king  who  sought  consolation  for  the  imagined  offences  of  his 
wives  agaiDSt  his  honour  by  plundering  their  relatives  of 
their  plate  and  money.'     Shame,  not  humanity,  prevented 

'  Hemy't  next  victim  of  the  Howard  blood  wm  the  most  aooomplished  noble* 
man  in  his  dominionfl,  "  Sorrey  of  the  deathless  lay,"  who  was  coosin-gennaii 
to  the  two  murdered  queens,  Anne  Boleyn  and  Katharine  Howard.  He  was 
bronght  to  the  scaflRsld  on  the  moat  frivoloos  pretext.  Warton,  the  poet»  thinks 
that  the  fair  Qcraldine»  whose  name  is  immortalized  in  Surrey's  graceful  verse, 
was  maid  of  honour  to  queen  Katharine  Howard.  The  king  had  signed  the 
death-warrant  of  Katharine's  mde,  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  but  the  timely  death 
of  the  tyrant  preserved  the  hoary  head  of  that  old  and  fiuthfiil  servant,  who 
had  spent  a  long  life  in  his  namee,  from  being  pillowed  for  its  last  repose 
on  the  block. 
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him  from  staining  tlie  scaffold  with  the  blood  of  the  aged 
duchess  of  Norfolk ;  he  released  her  after  long  imprisonment/ 

Nikander  Nucius^  a  Greek  attach^  of  the  imperial  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  Henry  YIII.  in  the  year  1646,  tells 
us  that  Katharine  Howard^  whom  he  places  as  the  fourth, 
instead  of  the  fifth,  in  his  catalogue  of  Henry's  wives,  "  was 
esteemed  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time"  He  re- 
cords her  tragic  &te,  but  has  so  Uttle  idea  of  the  real  state 
of  the  facts  that  he  says,  "  She  had  fidlen  in  love  with  a 
noble  youth  of  the  court,  and  the  king  himself  detected  their 
guilt,  and  commanded  their  heads  to  be  cut  off  with  those 
who  were  the  accessaries  to  their  passion.  And  the  heads, 
except  that  of  the  queen,  he  caused  to  be  elevated  on  spears, 
and  fixed  on  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  bridge ;  and  the  skulls 
are  even  at  this  time  to  be  seen,  denuded  of  flesh/'  A 
strange  confusion  of  truth  and  ftlsehood  pervades  this  state- 
ment, but  it  is  curious,  because  from  the  pen  of  a  contempo- 
rary, and  denoting  the  precise  spot  occupied  by  the  heads 
of  Culpepper  and  Derham.  These  Nikander  had  himself 
seen.  His  ignorance  of  the  English  language  caused  him  to 
make  a  few  mistakes  in  the  history  attached  to  these  ghastly 
reUcs  of  the  royal  matrimonial  tragedy  which  occurred  in 
1541-2.* 

George  Cavendish  introduces  the  sorrowful  shade  of  the 
unfortunate  Howard  queen  among  his  metrical  visions.  A 
few  lines  may  bear  quotation.  As  written  by  her  contempo- 
rary they  are  very  curious : — 

«  Thos  88  I  sat^  (the  tears  within  my  eyen) 
Of  her  the  wreck  whiles  I  did  debate. 
Before  my  fiioe  me-thonght  I  saw  this  queeo^ 
No  whit  as  I  her  left,  God  wot,  of  late. 
But  all  be-wept,  in  black,  and  poor  estate. 
Which  prayed  me  that  I  woold  ne  forget 
The  fall  of  her  withm  my  book  to  set" 

'  In  the  possession  of  his  grace  the  dnke  of  Norfolk  there  is  a  pardon  nnder 
the  privy-seal,  granted  to  Agnes  duchess  of  Norfolk,  for  all  treasons  committed 
before  the  14th  day  of  Febraaiy  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  rdgn.  The 
pardon  is  dated  at  Westnunster,  6th  of  May,  in  the  thirty-fonrth  year  of  his 
rogn. 

'The  Travds  of  Nikander  Nudus,  translated  from  the  original  Gredc,  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  by  the  rev.  J.  Fidler,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Cramer,  is  the  last 
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Notwithstanding  the  rudeness  of  the  measure^  there  is  some- 
thing very  pathetic  in  the  piteous  imagery  of  the  fallen 
queen,  '^  all  be-wept,  in  Uack,  and  poor  estate/^  petitioning 
for  her  place  in  the  melancholy  train  of  contemporary 
victims,  of  which  the  shadowy  dramatis  persorue  of  Greorge 
Cavendishes  book  is  made  up.  She  is  not  much  beholden  to 
his  report  after  all,  for  he  violates  history  by  mating  her 
confess  that  which  she  denied  before  Gbd  and  his  holy 
angels;  namely,  violation  of  her  marriage  vows.  Cavendish 
speaks  of  her  as  very  young,  and  extols  her  great  beauty^ 
which  he  makes  her  lament  as  the  occasion  of  her  &11 : — 

*To  be  a  queen  Fortone  did  me  prefer. 
Flourishing  in  youth  with  beai:^  ft^  and  pure. 
Whom  Natm«  made  dune  equal  with  the  Heere,  [stars,] 
And  to  rdgn  in  fblicity  with  joy  and  pleasure^ 
Wanting  no  thing  that  love  might  me  procurei, 
So  mnch  beloved,  &r,  fiir  beyond  the  rest, 
With  my  sovereign  lord,  who  lodged  me  in  his  nest" 

Our  poet  makes  the  young  queen  bewail  her  loss  of  the 
royal  obsequies,  and  that  no  one  would  wear  mourning  for 
her,  in  the  following  quaint  lines : — 

^Now  I  know  weU,"  quod  she,  ^ among  my  friends  all 
That  here  I  left  tiie  day  of  my  decay. 
That  I  shall  get  no  pompons  ftineral. 
Nor  of  my  black  no  man  the  charge  shall  pay ; 
Save  that  some  one,  perchance,  may  ha;p  to  say, 
'  Such  one  there  was,  alas !  and  that  was  ruth,  [pity,] 
That  she  herself  distiuned  with  soch  nntruth.' " 

Culpepper  is  also  compelled  by  our  poet  to  make  a  ghostly 
confession  of  a  crime  there  is  no  evidence  to  believe  he  ever 
committed,  and  which  he  denied  on  the  rack  and  on  the 
scaffold.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  Cavendish  makes 
all  Henry's  victims  suffer  justly,  except  the  countess  of 
Salisbury,  though  the  view  he  has  taken  of  both  Katharine 
Howard  and  her  predecessor  Anne  Boleyn  is  afterwards  con- 
tradicted very  ftdly,  by  the  admission  he  describes  Henry 
as  making  in  the  midst  of  his  death-bed  remorse : — 

pobHcation  of  the  Camden  Society.  It  is  a  great  Hteraiy  onriointy,  but  the 
aooomit  with  which  the  Qreek  attach^  fiivoors  his  friends  and  cowitrymen  of  the 
history,  relig^n,  manners,  and  customs  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
itroog^  reminds  ns  of  that  which  Hiyji  Baba  boasts  of  having  oomponnded  for 
the  information  of  the  schah  of  Persia. 
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^  After  I  fonook  mj  fint  most  IawM  wift^ 
And  took  another  my  pleasure  to  folfll, 
I  changed  often,  00  uuxnistant  was  my  Hfe. 
Death  was  the  meed  of  aome  that  did  none  fl], 
Whiidi  only  was  to  latasfy  my  win." 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  diflcovery  of  Katharine 
Howard^s  early  miscondoct^  that  the  memorable  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed  mating  it  high  treason  for  any  person 
to  know  of  a  flaw  in  the  character  of  any  lady  whom  the 
Ving  might  propose  to  marry  without  revealing  it ;  and  also 
subjecting  the  lady  to  the  penalty  of  death,  if  die  presumed 
to  deceiye  her  sovereign  <ui  that  point. 
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KATHARINE  PARR, 

SIXTH  QUEEN  OP   HENEY  VIIL 


CHAPTER  L 


Ektbarine  Ptur  the  first  Protestant  queen  of  England— Her  royal  descent-* 
Belationihip  to  Henry  VIII.— Her  birth  at  Kendal-casUe— Death  of  her 
Cither — Pradent  conduct  of  lady  Parr — Katharine's  learned  education — Her 
royal  destiny  pre^cted — Her  dislike  of  needlework— Sought  in  marriage  for 
the  heir  of  lord  Scrope— Her  mother's  letters — Katharine  weds  lord  Borough 
— His  fiuaily — Katharine  a  widow  at  fifteen — Her  residence  at  Sizergh-castle 
with  lady  Strickland — The  queen's  chamber  at  Sizergh — Katharine  Pftrr's 
embroidery  —She  marries  lord  Latimer — Her  rich  dower — Her  influence  with 
the  long— Cromwell's  disgrace  attributable  to  Katharine  Vaar — Death  of  lord 
Latimer — Katharine  embraces  the  refi)rmed  fiiith— Religious  aMembties  at  her 
house — Courted  by  sir  Thomas  Seymour — Her  attachment — Compelled  to 
relinquish  him  fbr  the  king — Her  reluctance  to  the  royal  marriage — She  is 
married  to  the  king  at  ELunpton-Court — Her  attentions  to  her  royal  step- 
children— Presents  to  the  princess  Mary — Her  firiendship  with  Mary — ^Attach- 
ment of  prince  Edward — His  letters — Henry's  regard  for  Katharine  Parr — 
She  is  appointed  queen-regent — Her  government  in  king  Henry's  absence — 
Betum  of  the  Idxig — Painting  of  the  royal  fiunily-group  at  Hampton-Court 

Katharine  Pakr  was  the  first  Protestant  queen  of  England. 
She  was  the  only  one  among  the  consorts  of  Henry  VIII. 
who^  in  the  sinoerity  of  an  honest  hearty  embraced  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Reformation^  and  imperilled  her  crown  and  life 
in  support  of  her  principles.  The  name  of  Katharine^  which^ 
from  its  Greek  derivation  Katharos,  signifies  'pure  as  a 
limpid  stream/  seems  peculiarly  suited  to  the  characteristics 
of  this  illustrious  lady,  in  whom  we  behold  the  protectress  of 
Coverdale,  the  friend  of  Anne  Askew, — ^the  learned  and  vir- 
tuous matron  who  directed  the  studies  of  lady  Jane  Gray, 
Edward  VI.,  and  queen  Elizabeth,  and  who  may,  with  truth, 
be  called  the  nursing-mother  of  the  Reformation. 

Katharine  Parr  was  not  only  queen  of  England,  but  an 
English  queen.     Although  of  ancient  and  even  royal  descent, 
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she  daimed^  by  birth^  no  other  rank  than  that  of  a  private 
gentlewoman.  Like  Anne  Boleyn  and  Jane  Seymour^  Katha- 
rine Parr  was  only  the  daughter  of  a  knight;  but  her  fiather^ 
sir  Thomas  Farr^  was  of  a  more  distinguished  ancestry  than 
either  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  or  sir  John  Seymour.  From  the 
marriage  of  his  Norman  progenitor^  Ivo  de  Tallebois,  with 
Lucy^  the  sister  of  the  renowned  earls  Morcar  and  Edwin, 
sir  Thomas  Parr  inherited  the  blood  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings.  Ivo  de  Tallebois  was  the  first  baron  of  Kendal,  and 
maintained  the  state  of  a  petty  sovereign  in  the  north.  The 
male  line  failing  with  William  de  Lancaster,  the  seventh  in 
descent,  the  honour  and  estates  of  that  mighty  fiEunily  passed 
to  his  sisters  Helwise  and  Ahce.  Margaret,  the  dder  co- 
heiress of  Helwise  by  Peter  le  Brus,  married  the  younger  son 
of  Robert  lord  Boos,  of  Hamlake  and  Werks,  by  Isabel, 
daughter  of  Alexander  II.  king  of  Scotland.  Their  grand- 
son, sir  Thomas  de  Roos,  married  Katherine,  the  daughter  of 
sir  Thomas  Strickland,  of  Sizergh-castle,  Westmoreland.  The 
fruit  of  this  imion  was  an  only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who 
brought  Kendal-castle  and  a  rich  inheritance  into  queen 
Katharine^s  paternal  house,  by  her  marriage  with  sir  William 
de  Parr,  knight.  Sir  William  Parr,  the  grandson  of  this 
pair,  was  made  knight  of  the  Grarter,  and  married  Elizabeth, 
one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  the  tord  Ktzhugh,  by  Alice,  daughter 
of  Ralph  NeviQe,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  Joanna  Beaufort, 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  Alice  Neville 
was  sister  to  the  king's  great-grandmother.  Cicely  Neville, 
duchess  of  York;  and,  through  this  connexion,  Katharine 
Parr  was  fourth  cousin  to  Henry  VIII.' 

From  the  elder  co-heiress  of  Fitzhugh,  the  patrimony  of  the 
Marmions,  the  ancient  champions  of  England,  was  transmitted 
to  sir  Thomas  Parr,  £Bither  of  queen  Katharine.  Her  mother, 
Matilda,  or,  as  she  was  commonly  called,  Maud  Green,  was 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  sir  Thomas  Ghreen,  of  Boughton 
and  Green's  Norton  in  the  county  of  Northamptonshire. 
This  lady  was  a  descendant  of  the  distinguished  &milies  al 
Talbot  and  Throckmorton.      Her   sister  Anne  wedded  sir 

'Dogdak. 
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Nicholas  Vaux,  afterwards  created  lord  Vaux  of  Harrowden; 
and,  dying  childless,  the  whole  of  the  rich  inheritance  of  the 
Greens  of  Bought(m  centered  in  Matilda.^  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  Matilda  became  the  wife  of  sir  Thomas  Parr.  This 
numiage  took  place  in  the  year  1508.  The  date  generally 
assigned  for  the  birth  of  Katharine  Parr  is  1510;  but  the 
correspondence  between  her  mother  and  lord  Dacre,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  which  her  age  jw  specified 
to  be  under  twelve,^  will  prove  that  she  could  not  have  been 
bom  till  1513.  Her  father,  sir  Thomas  Parr,  at  that  time 
held  high  offices  at  court,  being  master  of  the  wards  and 
comptrcdler  of  the  household  to  Henry  V  JII.  As  a  token  of 
royal  fitvour,  we  find  that  the  king  presented  him  with  a  rich 
gold  chain,  value  140^. — a  very  ]xrgd  sum  in  those  days.^ 
Both  sir  Thomas  and  his  lady  were  frequent  residents  in  the 
court ;  but  the  child  who  was  destined  hereafter  to  share  the 
throne  of  their  royal  master,  first  saw  the  light  at  Kendal- 
casUe,  in  Westmoreland,  the  time-honoure4  fortress  which 
had  been  the  hereditary  seat  of  her  ancestors  from  the  days 
of  its  Norman  founder,  Ivo  de  TaUebois. 

A  crumbling  rehc  of  this  stronghold  of  feudal  greatness 
is  stiD  in  existence,  rising  like  a  gr^  crown  over  the  green 
hills  of  Kendal.  It  is  situated  on  a  lofty  eminence,  which 
commands  a  panoramic  view  of 'the  town  and  the  picturesque 
and  ever-verdant  vale  of  the  Kent,  that  dear  and  rapid  stream 
which,  night  and  day,  sings  an  unwearied  song  as  it  rushes 
over  its  rocky  bed  at  the  foot  of  the  castle-hilL  The  circular 
tower  of  the  castle  is  the  most  considerable  portion  of  the 
ndns,  but  there  is  a  lai^  enclosure  of  ivy-mantled  walls 
remaining,  with  a  few  broken  arches.  These  are  now  crowned 
with  wild  flowers,  whose  peaceful  blossoms  wave  unnoted 
where  the  red-cross  banner  of  St.  George  once  flaunted  on 
tow^  and  parapet  of  the  sternly-guarded  fortress,  that  for 
centuries  was  regarded  as  the  most  important  defence  of  the 
town  of  Kendal  and  the  adjacent  country. 

^  Baker's  NorthamptoiiBhire,  oonrected  from  Dogdale. 

*  HopkiiiBon'8  MSS.     Whittaker's  Riclmiondshire. 

*  See  nr  Thomas  Parr's  will,  in  Testamenta  Yetosta. 
VOL.  III.  N 
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The  warlike  progenitors  of  Katharine  had  stem  duties  to 
perform  at  the  period  when  the  kings  of  Scotland  held  Cum- 
berland of  the  English  crown^  and  were  perpetually  harassing 
the  northern  counties  with  predatory  expeditions.  Before 
the  auspicious  era  when  the  realms  of  England  and  Scotland 
were  united  under  one  sovereign^  the  lord  of  Kendal-castle 
and  his  feudal  neighbour  of  Sizergh  were  compelled  to 
furnish  a  numerous  quota  of  men-at-arms^  for  the  service  of 
the  crown  and  the  protection  of  the  border.  The  contingent 
consisted  of  horse  and  foot^  and  above  all^  of  those  bowmen 
so  renowned  in  border  history  and  song^  the  Kendal  archoB. 
They  are  thus  noted  by  the  metrical  chronicler  of  the  battle 
ofKodden, — 

**  These  are  the  bows  of  Eentdale  bdd. 
Who  fierce  will  fight  and  ne^er  flee." 

Dame  Maud  Parr  evinced  a  courageous  disposition  in 
venturing  to  choose  Kendal-castle  for  the  place  of  her 
accouchement^  at  a  time  when  the  northern  counties  were 
menaced  with  an  invasion  from  the  puissance  and  flower  of 
Scotland^  headed  by  their  king  in  person.  Sir  Thomas  Parr 
was^  however,  obliged  to  be  on  duty  there  with  his  warlike 
meinS,  in  readiness  either  to  attend  the  summons  of  the  lord 
warden  of  the  marches,  or  to  hold  the  fortress  for  the  defence 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood;  and  his  lady,  instead  of 
remaining  in  the  metropolis,  or  seeking  a  safer  abiding-plaoe 
at  Greenes  Norton,  her  own  patrimonial  domain,  decided  on 
sharing  her  husband's  perils  in  the  north,  and  there  gave 
birth  to  Katharine.  They  had  two  other  children,  William, 
their  son  and  heir,  afterwards  created  earl  of  Essex  and 
marquess  of  Northampton,  and  Anne,  the  wife  of  William 
Herbert,  the  natural  son  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  which 
dignity  I  e  was  himself  raised  by  Edward  YI.  Sir  Thomas 
Parr  died  in  the  year  1517,  leaving  his  three  infmt  children 
to  the  guardianship  of  his  £edthful  widow,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  lady  of  great  prudence  and  wisdom,  with  a  discreet 
care  for  the  main  diance. 

The  will  of  sir  Thomas  Parr  is  dated  November  7th,  the 
9th  of  Henry  VIII.     He  bequeathed  his  body  to  be  interred 
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in  Blackfriars'  chiirch^  London.  All  his  manors^  lands^  and 
tenements  he  gave  to  his  wife,  dame  Maud,  during  her 
Ufe.  He  willed  his  daughters,  Katharine  and  Anne,  to  have 
eight  hundred  pounds  between  them,  as  marriage-portions, 
except  they  proved  to  be  his  heirs  or  his  son's  heirs ;  in  which 
case  that  sum  was  to  be  laid  out  in  copes  and  yestments,  and 
given  to  the  monks  of  Qairveaux,  with  a  hundred  pounds  to 
the  chantry  of  KendaL  He  willed  his  son  WiUiam  "  to  have 
his  great  chain,  wortli  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  which 
the  king's  grace  gave  him/'  He  made  Maud,  his  wife,  and 
Dr.  Tunstall,  master  of  the  rolls,  his  executors.  Four  hundred 
pounds,  Katharine's  moiety  of  the  sum  provided  by  her 
£Kther  for  the  nuptial  portions  of  herself  and  her  sister,  would 
be  scarcely  equal  to  two  thousand  pounds  in  these  days,  and 
seems  but  an  inadequate  dowry  for  the  daughters  of  parents 
so  richly  widowed  with  the  gifts  of  fortune  as  sir  Thomas  and 
lady  Parr.  It  was,  however,  all  that  was  accorded  to  her 
who  was  hereafter  to  contract  matrimony  with  the  sovereign 
of  the  realm.  Sir  Thomas  Parr  died  in  London  on  the  11th 
of  November,  four  days  after  the  date  of  his  will,  in  the  parish 
of  the  Blackfiiars,  and  was  probably  interred  in  that  chiurch, 
according  to  his  own  request;  yet,  as  lately  as  the  year  1628, 
there  is  record  of  a  tomb,  bearing  his  efiSgies,  name,  and 
arms,  in  the  chapel  or  fiEunily  burying-place  of  the  Parrs,*  in 
the  south  choir  of  Kendal  church. 

It  has  generally  been  said,  that  Katharine  Parr  received 
a  learned  education  from  her  father;  but,  as  she  was  only 
in  her  fifl:h  year  when  he  died,  it  must  have  been  to  the 

^  This  monument  is  thus  described  in  Dr.  Whittaker's  History  of  Richmond- 
dure : — "  On  a  tomb  a  man  in  armour,  kneeUng,  on  his  breast  two  bars,  argent, 
within  a  bordore,  sabl^  for  Parr;  on  his  wife's  breast,  quartering  Qreen  and 
Mapleloft,  and  about  it  was  written, '  Pray  for  the  soul  of  Thomas  Parr,  knight, 
•quire  of  the  king's  body,  Henry  Stb,  master  of  his  wards,  who  deceased  the  11th 
day  of  Nov.,  in  the  9th  year  of  our  said  soverdgn  brd,  at  London,  ....  in  the 
....  Fryers,  as  his  tomb  doth  record.'  In  the  window  over  this  tomb  was 
emhlaaoped  the  arms  of  Katharine's  ancestor,  sir  William  Parr,  who  married  the 
horess  of  Boos.  The  large  black  marble  tomb  still  remaining  in  the  Parr  chapel 
is  supposed  to  oover  the  remains  of  her  grandfather,  sir  William  Parr,  K.O.,  for 
it  becffs  the  paternal  shield  of  Parr,  quartered  with  Boos,  Brus,  and  iltzhngh, 
enciided  witii  the  garter.  The  ladies  whose  arms  are  engraven  on  this  monu- 
ment were  all  heiresses;  therefore  the  prc^)erty  accumulated  by  these  marriages 
in  the  fomQy  of  Parr  must  have  been  considerable." 

n2 
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maternal  wisdom  of  lady  Parr  that  she  was  in  debted  for 
those  mental  acquirements  which  so  eminently  fitted  her  to 
adorn  the  malted  station  to  which  she  was  afterwards  raised. 
Katharine  was  giftod  by  nature  with  fine  talentsi,  and  these 
were  improred  by  the  advantages  of  careful  cultivation. 
She  both  read  and  wrote  Latin  with  fEuahty,  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  Greeks  and  was  well  versed  in  modem  lan- 
guages. How  perfect  a  mistress  she  was  of  her  own,  the 
d^ance  and  beauty  of  her  devotional  writings  are  a  standing 
monument.  ^'I  have  met  with  a  passage  concerning  this 
queen,''  says  Strype,  ''in  the  margin  of  Bale's  Centuries,  in 
possession  of  a  late  friend  of  mine.  Dr.  Sampson,  which 
showed  the  greatness  of  her  mind  and  the  quickness  of  her 
wit  while  she  was  yet  a  young  child.  Somebody  skilled  in 
prognostication,  casting  her  nativity,  said  that  she  was  bom 
to  sit  in  the  highest  seat  of  imperial  majesty,  having  all  the 
eminent  stars  and  planets  in  her  house.  This  she  heard 
and  took  such  notice  of,  that  when  her  mother  used  some- 
times to  call  her  to  work,  she  would  reply, — '  My  hands  are 
ordained  to  touch  crowns  and  sceptres,  and  not  spindles  and 
needles.' "  * 

This  striking  incident  affords  one  among  many  instances 
in  which  the  prediction  of  a  brilliant  destiny  has  insured  its 
own  fulfilment,  by  its  powerful  influence  on  an  energetic 
mind.  It  is  also  an  exempUfication  at  how  precocious  an  age 
the  germ  of  ambition  may  take  root  in  the  human  heart. 
But,  however  disposed  the  Uttie  Katharine  might  have  been 
to  dispense  with  the  performance  of  her  tasks,  under  the  idea 
of  queening,  it  hereafter,  lady  Parr  was  too  wise  a  parent  to 
allow  vain  dreams  of  royalty  to  unfit  her  child  for  the  duties 
of  the  station  of  life  in  which  she  was  bom;  and,  notwith- 
standing Katharine's  early  repugnance  to  touch  a  needle,  her 
skill  and  industry  in  its  use  became  so  remarkable,  that  there 
are  specimens  of  her  embroidery  at  SisBcrgh-castle  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  surpassed  by  the  far-&med  stitcheries 
of  the  sisters  of  king  Athelstan.  The  friend  and  companion 
of  Katharine's   childhood  and  early  youth  was  her  young 

^  Strype*!  Mems.,  vol  iL  part  1,  p.  206. 
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kinswoman  Elizabeth  Bellingham^  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
sir  Robert  Bellingham^  of  Bumeside^  a  beautiful  village  near 
Kendal.  This  young  lady^  who  was  nearly  related  to  Katha- 
rine^ both  through  the  Parrs  and  Stricklands^  was  brought  up 
at  Kendal-castle  under  the  maternal  auspices  of  dame  Maud 
Parr^  and  shared  the  studies  of  the  future  queen  of  England^ 
who  formed  so  tender  a  regard  for  her^  that  when  the  wild 
dreams  of  childhood  touching  her  royal  destiny  were  strangely 
realized,  one  of  her  first  exercises  of  queenly  influ^ice  was 
to  send  for  her  cousin  Elizabeth  Bellhigham  to  courts  and 
bestow  an  appointment  in  her  royal  household  upon  her.^ 

Though  dame  Maud  Parr  had  scarcely  completed  her 
twraoty-second  year  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death,  she 
never  entered  into  a  second  marriage,  but  devoted  herself 
entirely  to  the  superintendence  of  her  children's  education. 
In  the  year  1524  she  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  her 
kinsman,  lord  Dacre,  for  a  marriage  between  his  grandson 
the  heir  of  lord  Scrope,  and  her  daughter  Katharine,  of 
which  the  particulars  may  be  learned  from  some  veiy  curious 
letters  preserved  among  the  Scrope  MSS.'  The  first  is  firom 
dame  Maud  Parr  to  lord  Dacre,  and  refers  to  a  personal  con- 
ference she  had  had  with  his  lordship  at  Greenwich  on  the 
subject  of  this  alliance : — 

"  Most  hovoitbablb  ijn>  n  vsbt  qoood  Lokiv 
"  I  heartily  oommend  me  to  yoo.  Whereas  it  pleaiied  yoa  at  your  last  being 
here  to  take  pains  in  the  matter  in  oonsideratMm  of  marriage  between  the  lord 
Scroop's  mm  and  my  daughter  Katharine,  for  the  which  I  heartily  thank  yon,  at 
whiofa  time  I  thought  the  matter  in  good  fhrtherance.  Howbdt,  I  perceive  that 
my  lord  Scroop  is  not  agreeable  to  that  consideration.  The  jomtore  is  little  fbr 
1100  marks,  which  I  will  not  pass,  and  my  said  lord  will  not  repay  after  marriage 
had;  and  200  marks  most  needs  be  repaid  if  my  danght^  Katdiarine  dies  beftve 
the  age  of  rixteen,  or  else  I  shoold  break  master  Pur's  will,  [meaning  the  will 
of  her  hosband  sir  Thomas,]  which  I  should  be  loath  to  do;  and  there  can  be  no 
marriage  nntil  my  lord's  son  [lord  Scroop]  comes  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  mjf 
damgMer  to  ike  age  qf  twelve,  before  which  time,  if  the  marriage  should  take 
none  effect^  or  be  dissolred  eittier  by  death,  wardship,  disagreement,  or  other- 
wise, whidi  may  be  belbre  that  time  K>tw]th8tanding  marriage  solemnixed, 
repayment  must  needs  be  had  of  the  whole,  or  else  I  might  fortune  to  pay  my 
money  for  nothing.  The  conversation  I  had  with  you  at  Greenwich  was,  that  I 
was  to  pay  at  dodre  1100  marks,  100  on  hand—and  100  every  year,  which  is  as 
much  as  I  can  spare,  as  yon  know ;  and  for  that  my  daughter  ICatharine  is  to 

^  Bums'  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  vol.  iv.  pw  806. 
'  Quoted  in  Whittaker's  History  of  Bichmcniddibe. 
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have  100  marks  j<Mntore»  wberaof  I  am  to  have  50  mariu  ibr  her  findisg  till 
they  live  together,  and  then  they  are  to  have  the  whole  100  marks,  and  repay- 
ment to  he  had  if  the  marriage  took  not  effect  My  lord,  it  might  please  yoa  to 
take  BO  much  pain  as  to  help  to  condnde  this  matter,  if  it  will  he ;  and  if  yoa 
see  any  defect  on  my  part,  it  shall  be  ordered  as  ye  deem  good,  as  knoweth  Jeso, 
who  preserve  your  good  lordship. 

"Toor  oooain, 
''Written  at  the  Bye,  the  18  day  of  July.  Majjj}  Taxsl" 

Lord  Scrope^  of  Bolton-castle^  did  not  choose  to  submit  to 

the  refiinding  part  of  the  clause^  and  was  unwilling  to  allow 

more  than  forty  marks  per  annum  for  the  board  or  finding  of 

the  young  lady  till  the  heir  of  Scrope  came  to  the  age  of 

eighteen.     Lord   Dacre,  after   some  inconsequential  letters 

between  him  and  dame  Maud^  proved  his  sincerity  in  the 

promotion  of  the  wedlock  by  the  following  pithy  arguments, 

contained  in  an  epistle  to  lord  Scrope,  his  son-in-law. 

"MtLoed, 
"  Tour  son  and  heir  is  the  greatest  jewel  that  ye  can  have,  sedng  he  nmt 
represent  yonr  own  person  after  yoor  death,  nnto  whom  I  pray  Qod  grant  many 
long  years.  And  if  ye  he  disposed  to  many  him,  I  cannot  see,  without  yon 
marry  him  to  an  heir  of  land,  (which  woold  he  right  costly,^)  that  ye  can  many 
him  to  so  good  a  stock  as  my  lady  Plan,  for  divers  considerations:  first,  in 
remembering  the  wisdom  of  my  said  lady,  and  the  good,  wise  stock  of  the  Greens, 
whereof  she  is  coming,  and  also  of  the  wise  stock  of  the  Parrs  of  Eendale,  for  all 
wise  men  do  look,  when  they  do  marry  their  child,  to  the  wisdom  of  the  blood 
they  do  many  with.  I  speak  not  of  the  powilnliiy  of  the  lady  Parr's  daughter 
Katharine,  who  has  bnt  one  child'  between  her  and  800  marks  yearly  to  inherit 


**  My  lord,  the  demands  yoa  have  and  my  lady's  demands  are  so  fiff  asmider, 
that  it  is  impossible  ye  can  ever  agree.  I  think  it  is  not  convenient  nor  profitable 
that  so  large  a  sum  as  100  marks  shoold  go  yearly  oat  of  yoor  land  to  so  yoong 
a  person  as  my  lady's  eldest  daughter  Katharine,  if  it  fortune,  as  Qod  defiend, 
that  your  sud  son  and  mine  die.  Ako^  I  think  it  good  (bat  I  woold  not  have 
it  comprised  in  the  covenant)  that,  daring  the  time  ^  three  years  that  he  shoold 
be  with  my  said  lady  Parr,  if  she  keep  her  widowhood,  and  ye  to  find  him 
clothing  and  a  servant  to  wait  upon  him,  and  she  to  find  him  meat  and  drink; 
for  I  assure  you  he  might  learn  with  her  as  well  as  in  any  place— that  I  know, 
as  wen  nurture,  as  French  and  other  languages,  which  wte  teems  were  a  com* 
modions  thing  for  him. 

**  At  Morpeth,  17  diqr  of  December,  15  year  Heniy  Sth." 

These  letters  certify  us  that  Katharine  Parr  was  under 
twelve  years  of  age  in  the  year  1524;  she  could  not,  there- 
fore, have  been  bom  brfore  1513.  We  also  learn  that  lord 
Dacre  was  anxious  that  his  youthftd  grandson  should  partid- 

^  For  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  had  to  be  bought. 
*  Her  brother,  afterwards  marquess  of  Northamptcm.    In  foct*  the  youngest 
sister,  Anne  Vtar,  inherited  the  Fm  estate. 
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pale  in  the  advantages  of  the  liberal  education  lady  Parr  was 
bestowing  on  her  children,  and  that  he  placed  due  importance 
on  the  fad  that  the  lady  came  of  a  fieanily  celebrated  for 
sound  sense  and  good  conduct,  a  point  little  regarded  now  in 
the  marriages  of  the  heirs  of  an  illustrious  line.  Lady  Parr 
and  all  her  lineage  had  a  great  reputation  for  wisdcnn,  it 
seems ;  but  the  wisdom  of  this  world  formed  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  matrimonial  bargain  which  the  sagacious  widow 
and  the  wary  lord  Scrope  were  attempting  to  driye  in  behalf 
of  their  children,  that  the  aflGEor  came  to  nothing. 

Lord  Dacre  tdls  lady  Parr  "  that  lord  Scrope  must  needs 
have  mon^,  and  he  has  nothing  whereof  to  make  it  but  the 
marriage  df  his  said  son/'^  and  dame  Maud,  in  a  letter  from 
the  court  of  Greenwich,  dated  the  15th  of  the  following 
March,  lam^its  to  my  lord  Dacre  that  the  custom  of  her 
country  and  the  advice  of  her  friends  will  not  permit  her 
to  submit  to  lord  Scrope's  way  of  driving  a  bargain.  Lord 
Dacre,  who  seems  some  degrees  less  acquisitive  than  Scrope 
and  the  lady  Parr,  repUes, — 

<' Madam, 

*  For  my  put,  I  am  sorry  that  ye  be  thus  converted  in  this  matter,  sedng 
the  biboor  I  have  had  in  it,  which  was  most  ibr  the  strength  of  my  friendship 
fiir  my  coorin  Katharine,  yoor  daogfater,  assuring  yon  that  ye  shall  not  many 
Katharine  in  any  place  that  be  so  good  and  comfortable  to  my  said  cousin  your 
danght^.  And  ctmoeming  my  lord  Scroop's  demands,  he  demcmdU  nothing  bat 
that  ye  were  content  to  give,  which  was  1100  marks.  And  concerning  his 
cSbt,  which  was  100  marks  jointnre,  it  is  not  fiir  from  the  custom  of  the  ooontry; 
ibr,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  it  is  the  custom  to  give  fbr  ereiy  100  marks 
of  dower  ten  marks  j<^ture« 

**  But  finally,  madame,  seeing  ye  are  thus  minded,  (whereat  I  am  sorry,  as 
natore  constndneth  me  to  be,)  as  it  doth  please  you  in  this  bunnesi^  so  it  shall 
please  me.    And  thus  heartily  fiire  ye  welL 

"At  Morpeth,  25th  day  of  May,  16  anno." 

Thus  ended  the  abortive  matrimonial  treaty  for  the  union 
of  Klatharine  Parr  and  the  heir  of  Scrope,  who  was  her  kins- 
man by  the  maternal  connexion  of  both  with  the  great 
northern  £Bmily  of  Dacre.     Klatharine  must  have  been  still 

>  One  of  the  Tery  worst  abuses  of  ibndaUty  was  the  sale  of  the  marriages  of 
wards  by  their  gmurdians  in  their  childhood.  To  such  a  pitch  of  corruption  had 
this  custom  arrived,  that  fathers  and  mothers  bought  and  sold  their  consents 
ibr  the  marriages  of  their  in&nts,  if  such  children  were  heirs  to  any  Idnd  of 
property. 
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of  very  tender  age  when  she  was  giren  in  marriiige  to  her 
first  husband^  Edward  lord  Borough  of  Qainsborougfa/  a 
mature  widower^  with  children  who  had  arrived  at  man's 
estate.  Henry^  the  second  of  these  sons,  after  his  fistther's 
marriage  with  Katharine  Pair,  eqKmsed  her  frigid  and  kins- 
woman^ Katharine  Neville,  the  widow  of  sir  Walter  Strick- 
land of  Sizergh;*  and  tins  lady,  though  only  twenty-nine  at 
the  time  of  their  union,  was  fourteen  jrears  older  than  her 
husband's  step-mother.  The  principal  fiunily  seat  ol  Katha* 
Hue's  first  hnsband  was  his  manor-house  of  Qainsborougfa, 
situated  about  seventeen  miles  fixim  Lincoln,  and  here,  no 
doubt,  he  redded  with  his  young  bride.  His  &&er  had 
expended  considerable  sums  in  enlaq^ing  and  improving  this 
mansion,  which  was  sold  a  centuiy  afterwards^  by  one  of  his 
descendants,  to  a  wealthy  London  citisen.  Lord  Borough 
had  a  fine  mansion  at  Catterick  in  Yorkidiire,  and  probably 
at  Newark  likewise,  where  his  arms^  impaled  with  those  of 
his  first  wife,  Alice  Cobham;,  were  painted  on  a  window  whidi 
his  fistther  presented  to  the  parish  church. 

Li  Gainsborough  church,  on  the  tomb  of  the  first  lord 
Borough,  fisither  to  Katharine  Parr's  husband,  the  arms  of 
Borough  were  quartered  with  Tallebois,  Marmion,  and  litz- 

^  This  nobleman  was  the  second  peer  of  the  iaznily  of  Borough,  andentlj 
written  De  Burgh.  He  was  of  the  same  lineage  as  the  fiimous  Hub^  de  Burg^ 
earl  of  Kent  and  justidaiy  of  England,  the  favourite  of  Henry  III.  His  fiither, 
sir  Thomas  Borough,  was  made  Imight  of  the  Gkui;er  at  the  coronation  of  Henry 
Vll.  He  was  afterwards  called  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  lord  Borough  of 
Gfunsborough;  and  Edward,  the  husband  of  Katharine,  succeeded  his  fhther  in 
the  year  1495-6.  He  had  married  Anne,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  sir  Thomas 
Cobham,  of  Sterborougfa,  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  a  fiuuily  before  he  succeeded  to 
his  other's  honours,  fbr  his  eldest  son  is  mentioned  in  the  first  lord  Borongh^s 
wilL  That  son  was  probably  as  old  as  the  mother  of  Katharine  Parr.  By  his 
mother,  Alianor,  the  daughter  of  lord  Boos  of  Hamlake,  by  his  marriage  wiih. 
the  daughter  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  he  was  distantly  reUU«d 
to  the  fkmily  ci  Parr;  and,  by  the  second  marriage  of  his  grandmother,  Alice 
Beauchamp,  with  Edmund  Baiufort»  afterwards  duke  of  Somerset^  he  was  allied 
to  the  royal  family. 

'  Katharuie  Neville  was  the  oo-heiress  of  sir  Ralph  Neville,  of  llionitoa 
Briggs  in  Yorkshire.  She  married  or  Walter  Strickland,  who  died  19th  year  of 
Henry  YIII.,  January  1527 ;  and  lady  Striddand  married,  the  year  t^ter,  1628, 
Henry  Borough,  entaOilig  her  inheritance  of  Thornton  Briggs  on  her  only  son, 
Walter  Strickland.  She  afterwards  married  WOUam  Knyvet  She  was  twenty- 
two  years  old  in  1621,  when  Katharine  Parr  was  about  eight. — Flumpton  Papers, 
260.    Striddand  Family  Papers,  third  foHo,  Sizergh-castle. 
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hngh/  wbich  afford  sufficient  pro(^  of  the  ancestral  connexion 
cf  this  nobleman  with  the  Parrs :  he  appears  to  have  been 
related  to  Katharine  somewhere  about  the  fourth  degree. 
He  died  in  1528-9;'  Katharine^  therefore,  could  not  have 
exceeded  her  Meenth  year  at  the  period  of  her  first  widow- 
hood. She  had  no  children  by  lord  Borough.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Katharine  was  bereaved  of  her  last 
sorming  parent.  Prom  a  passage  in  the  will  of  lady  Parr, 
it  appears  as  if  that  lady  had  sacrificed  the  interests  of  her 
daughter,  in  OTder  to  purchase  a  marriage  with  a  kinswoman 
of  the  sovereign  for  her  son,  sir  William  Parr.  This  strange 
document,  which  is  utterly  devoid  of  perspicuity  and  common 
sense,  commences  thus : — 

"  Dame  Maud  Pair,  widow,  late  wife  of  sir  Thomas  Parr,  deceased  20tlk  of 
Mi^«  2l8t  Hemry  VUL,  1529.  My  body  to  be  buried  in  the  diiDrch  of  the 
BlackfiiaTfi,  London.  Whereaa,  I  have  indebted  myaelf  for  the  preferment  of  my 
son  and  heir,  William  Parr,  as  well  to  the  king  for  the  marriage  of  my  said  son, 
aa  to  my  lord  of  Enez  for  the  marriage  of  my  lady  Bomvhier,  daughter  and 
heir-flpparent  to  the  said  earl,  Anne,  my  danghter,  sir  William  Parr,  knt.,  my 
brother,  Katharine  Borocgh,  my  daughter,  Thomas  Pickering;  esq.,  my  cousin, 
and  steward  of  my  house."* 

Great  difiBculties  were  probably  encountered  by  the  exe- 
cutors of  lady  Parr^s  will,  as  it  was  not  proved  till  December 
14th,  1531,  more  than  two  years  after  her  death.  Prom  the 
latter  involTcd  sentence  we  infer  that  lady  Parr  had  persuaded 
her  daughter  to  join  her  in  the  security  for  the  large  sums 
which  she  had  engaged  to  give  to  the  king  and  the  earl  of 
Essex,  to  obtain  leave  for  her  son  to  espouse  the  daughter  of 
the  latter.  like  many  of  the  marriages  based  on  parental 
pride  and  avarice,  this  union  of  Katharine's  brother  with  the 
heiress  of  the  royally  descended  and  wealthy  house  of  Bour- 
chier  proved  a  source  of  guilt  and  misery  to  both  parties. 
The  young  lady  Parr  was  the  sole  descendant  of  Isabel  Plan- 
tagenet,  sister  to  the  king's  great-grandfather,  Richard  duke 
of  York. 

This  alliance  increased  the  previous  family  connexion  ©r 
the  Parrs  with  the  sovereign's  lineage,  on  the  female  side. 

1  Halle's  MSSn  British  Mnsenm. 
'  His  son  and  heir,  Thomas  third  hxd  Borongh,  received  summons  to  attend 
parliament  3rd  Nov.,  21  Heniy  VIIL  *  Testamenta  Vetusta. 
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Some  degree  of  friendly  intercourse  appears  to  have  been 
kept  up  between  the  king  and  his  cousin^  the  young  lady 
Parr;  and  we  observe  that^  in  the  year  1530^  she  sent  him  a 
present  of  a  coat  of  Kendal  doth.*  Both  the  brother  and 
the  imde  of  Katharine  were  now  attached  to  the  sqyil  hnatn 
hold ;  but  there  is  reason  to  msppoae  tbd;  Kirfhwinpi  became 
an  inmate  nf  Siaa^b^-eaj^He  about  tiiis  period.  She  was  a 
lo¥dy^  noble,  and  wealthy  widow,  in  her  sixteenth  year,  when 
deprived  of  the  protection  of  her  last  surviving  parent.  Her 
only  near  female  relations  were  an  unmarried  sister  younger 
than  herself,  and  her  aunt,  lady  Throckmorton^  who  resided 
in  a  distant  county.  As  heiress-presumptive  to  her  brother 
WiUiam,  it  was  desirable  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  Kendal- 
castle,  and  the  fEtmily  estates  in  that  neighbourhood;  there- 
fore the  most  prudent  and  natural  thing  she  could  do,  was  to 
take  up  her  abode  with  her  kinswoman  and  friend,  lady 
Strickland.  That  lady,  though  she  had,  by  her  marriage  with 
Katharine's  step-son  Henry  Borough,  become  her  daughter- 
in-law,  was  quite  old  enough  to  afford  matronly  countenance 
to  the  youthful  widow  of  lord  Borough,  whom,  according  to 
the  quaint  custom  of  the  time,  she  called  ''  her  good  mother.^' 
Katharine  Parr  and  lady  Strickland  were  alike  descended 
from  the  Nevilles  of  Raby,  and  sir  Walter  Strickland,  the 
deceased  husband  of  the  latter,  was  also  a  relative  of  the 
Parrs;  and  as  lady  Strickland  held  of  the  crown  the  ward- 
ship of  her  son,  young  Walter  Strickland's  person  and  estates, 
she  remained  mistress  of  Sizergh-castle,  even  after  her  mar- 
riage with  Henry  Borough.' 

At  no  other  period  of  her  life  than  the  interval  between 
her  mother's  death  and  her  own  marriage  with  Neville  lord 
Latimer,  could  Katharine  Parr  have  found  leisure  to  em- 
broider the  magnificent  counterpane  and  toilette-cover,  which 
are  proudly  exhibited  at  Sizergh-castle  as  trophies  of  her 
industry,  having  been  worked  by  her  own  hands  during  a 
visit  to  her  kinsfolk  there.  As  the  ornamental  labours  of  the 
needle  have  become  once  more  a  source  of  domestic  recreation 

*  Privy-piiMe  Expenses  of  Heniy  VIII. 

'  StricUand  Papers  at  Sizergh-castle,  iblio  8. 
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to  tiie  ladies  of  England^  and  even  the  lords  of  creation 
Mffpear  to  derive  some  pleasure,  as  lookers  on,  in  tracing  the 
pitigroHS  of  their  ftdr  friends  at  the  embroidering-&ame,  a 
brief  descriptioii  of  these  beautiful  and  well-preserved  sped- 
mens  of  Katharine  Pur's  pnoficiepcy  in  that  accomplish- 
ment, may  not  be  displeasing. 

The  material  on  which  both  counterpane  and  toiktto-oofer 
are  worked  is  the  richest  white  satin,  of  a  f&bric  with  which 
the  production  of  no  modem  loom  can  vie.  The  centre  of 
the  pattern  is  a  medaUion,  surrounded  with  a  wreath  of 
natural  flowers,  wrought  in  twisted  silks  and  buUion.  A 
spread  eagle,  in  bold  reUef,  gorged  with  the  imperial  crown, 
forms  the  middle.  At  each  comer  is  a  hvely  heraldic  monster 
of  the  dragon  dass,  glowing  with  purple,  crimson,  and  gold. 
The  field  is  gaily  beset  with  lai^  flowers  in  goi^eous  colours, 
highly  embossed  and  enriched  with  threads  of  gold.  The 
toilette  is  en  ndte,  but  of  a  smaller  pattern.  The  lapse  of 
three  centuries  has  scarcely  diminished  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colours,  or  tarnished  the  bullion;  nor  is  the  purity  of  the 
satin  sullied,  though  both  these  queenly  rehcs  have  been  used, 
on  state  occasions,  by  the  fiEunily  in  whose  possession  they 
have  remained  as  precious  heirlooms  and  m^norials  of  their 
ancestral  connexion  with  queen  Elatharine  Parr.  The  apart- 
ment which  Katharine  occupied  in  Sizei^h-castle  is  still  called 
'the  queen's  room.'  It  is  a  fine  state  chamber,  in  that 
ancient  portion  of  the  castle  the  D'Eyncourt  tower.  It  opens 
through  the  drawing-room,  and  is  panelled  with  richly  carved 
black  oak,  which  is  covered  with  tapestry  of  great  beauty. 
The  designs  represent  himting  in  all  its  gradations,  firom  a 
fox-chase  up  to  a  lion-hunt ;  varied  with  delineations  of  trees 
and  flowers,  and  surrounded  with  a  veiy  unique  border,  in 
which  young  tigers  are  fighting  and  brandishing  their  daws 
at  each  other,  in  the  manner  of  enraged  kittens.  The  most 
splendid  patterns  for  modem  needlework  might  be  taken  firom 
these  spirited  devices.  Over  the  lofty  carved  chimney-piece 
are  the  arms  of  England  and  France,  supported  between  the 
Hon  and  the  Tudor  dragon,  with  the  motto  vtvat  reoina. 
The  date,  1569,  proves  they  were  put  up  some  years  after 
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the  death  of  Katharine  Parr^  though  ^kmbtleBs  intended  to 
commemorate  the  fact  that  this  apartment  was  once  honoured 
by  her  use.^  The  bed^  with  its  hangings  of  costly  crimson 
damask,  is  shown  as  the  vmtable  one  in  which  she  reposed; 
but  the  fashion  of  the  bedstead  is  too  modem  to  fairour  the 
tradition,  which,  we  think,  more  probably  belongs  to  one  of 
the  elaborately  carved  and  canopied  open  bedsteads,  coeval 
with  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
oUier  doonbers  of  this  venerable  mansion. 

How  long  ELatharine  continued  the  widow  of  lord  Borough 
is  uncertain;  but  she  was  probably  under  twenty  years  of 
age  when  she  became,  for  the  second  time,  the  wife  df  a 
mature  widower,  and  again  undertook  the  office  of  a  step- 
mother. It  is  not  unlikely  that  her  residence  at  Sizergh- 
castle  might  have  led  to  her  marriage  with  John  Neville,  lord 
Latimer,  as  lady  Strickland  was  a  Neville,  of  lliomton- 
Briggs,  and  would  naturally  afford  her  kinsman  every  fiEtdUty 
for  his  courtship  to  their  teir  cousin.  Lord  Latimer  was 
related  to  Katharine  in  about  the  same  d^ree  as  her  first 
husband,  lord  Borough.'  The  date  of  her  marriage  with 
this  nobleman  is  not  known.  He  had  been  previously  married 
twice;  first,  to  Elizabeth  daughter  of  sir  Richard  Musgrave, 
who  died  without  issue;'  secondly,  to  Dorothy  daughter  of 
sir  Gbeorge  de  Vere,  and  sister  and  co-heiress  to  John  de 
Yere,   fourteenth   eari   of  Oxford,  by  whom   he   had  two 

^  The  arms  of  D'Eyncourt,  quartering  Strickland,  Boos,  and  Fen,  are  painted 
in  the  upper  port  cf  the  antiqne  window  of  the  apartment  in  Sizergfa-castle 
caDed  *  the  inlaid  chamher/  which,  from  that  drcrnnHtamy,  haa  been  miatakMi 
for  *  the  qaeen*B  room '  bj  Mr.  Allom,  in  his  Beauties  of  Westmoreland. 

*  The  maternal  ancestors  of  Katharine's  second  husband  were  the  Latimers, 
lords  of  Corby  and  Shenstone,  afterwards  of  Braybrooke  and  Danby.  The 
heiress  of  this  family,  marrying  John  lord  Neville,  of  Baby  and  MiddMiain, 
became  the  mother  of  Balph  Neville,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  whose  fifth  8on»  by 
Joanna  Beaufort,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  took  the  title 
of  lord  Lathner,  and  married  the  tiiird  daughter  and  oo-hdress  of  Bichard  Bean- 
champ,  earl  of  Warwick.  From  this  pair  John  Neville,  lord  Latimer,  Katharine's 
husband,  was  the  fourth  in  descent.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  fiunHy  of  thirteen 
children.— Hopkinson's  MSB. 

'Lord  Latimer  was  muted  to  this  lady  Jo^  20th,  1518,  in  tfaa  ohapel  of  his 
manor  of  Snape  during  his  father's  liftb  being  then  only  a  kmght. — Wolaqr's 
Begister,  p.  94.  Unpublished  History  of  the  Family  of  NevUle,  by  DaxUel 
Bow]and,eM|. 
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chOdroi,  John  and  Margaret.^     The  seocmd  ladj  Latimer 
died  in  1526-7. 

After  Katharine  became  the  ^nfe  of  lord  Latimer,  she 
chiefly  resided  with  him  and  his  fiEtmily  at  his  stately  mansion 
of  Sniqpe-hall,  in  Yorkshire,  which  is  thus  described  by 
Leland :  '^  Smape,  a  goodly  castel  in  a  valley  belonging  to  the 
lord  Latimer,  with  two  or  three  good  parks  well  wooded 
about  it.  It  is  his  chief  house,  and  standeth  about  two 
miles  firom  Great-Tanfield.''  The  manors  of  Cumberton, 
Wadborough,  and  sereral  other  estates  in  Worcesterdiire, 
which  he  inherited  from  Elisabeth  Beauchamp,  were  settled 
on  Katharine  Parr,  at  her  marriage  with  this  wealthy  noble. 
The  ancestors  of  Katharine  Parr,  the  Marmions,  had  formerly 
held  sway  at  Tanfield;  and  through  tiie  marriage  q£  her 
grandfiither,  sir  WiUiam  Parr,  with  Elizabeth  Fitzhugh,  the 
grmnd-dau^ter  of  the  heiress  of  sir  Robert  Marmion,  the 
castle  and  manor  of  Tanfield  descended  to  the  &ther  q£ 
Katharine,  and  was  now  the  property  of  her  brother,  young 
William  Panr.  He  was  at  that  time  childless;  and  as 
Katharine  was  his  heiress-presumptiye,  there  was  a  contin*- 
gency,  by  no  means  remote,  of  this  demesne,  which  waa  so 
desirably  contiguous  to  her  husband^s  estates,  falling  to  her. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  lord  Latimer  had  an  eye 
to  this  omtingency  when  he  sought  the  hand  of  Katharine 
Parr,  for  she  was  young,  lovely,  accon^fdished,  learned,  and 
virtuous ;  and,  to  a  man  who  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  o£ 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  perfections  of  a  mind  like  hers, 
the  worldly  advantages  that  might  accrue  from  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  her  must  have  been  ccmsiderations  of  a  very 
secondary  nature.  Fortunate  indeed  must  lord  Latimer  have 
tett  himself  in  being  able  to  obtain  so  charming  a  companion 
for  his  latter  days,  and  at  the  same  time  (me  so  well  qualified 
to  direct  the  studies  and  form  the  minds  of  his  children.  The 
amiable  temper  and  sound  sense  of  Katharine  taught  her  to 
perform  the  difficult  duties  that  devolved  upon  her,  in  the 
character  of  a  step-mother,  with  such  conscientious  and  en- 
dearing gentleness,  that  she  ensured  the  love  and  esteem  of 
1  Bev.  T.  Naih,  Ardueologia,  voL  iz.  p.  6. 
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aQ  tiie  families  with  whom  she  was  comiected  in  that  capacity. 
During  the  first  years  of  her  marriage  with  lord  Latimer,  she 
pursued  the  noiseless  tenonr  of  her  way  in  tiie  peaceful  routine 
and  priyaqr  of  domestic  life,  to  which  those  talents  and 
acquirements,  which  afterwards  rendered  her  the  admiraticHi 
of  the  most  learned  men  in  Europe,  and  the  intellectual 
model  of  the  ladies  of  England,  were  calculated  to  lend  a 
charm* 

Lord  Latimer  was  so  strenuous  a  Roman-cathoHc,  that  he 
became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  northern  insurrection  on  ac- 
count of  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  and  the  sequestra- 
tion of  the  church  property  by  Cromwell,  in  1536.  This  revolt, 
though  chiefly  proceeding  from  tiie  miseries  of  a  starving 
population,  who  finmd  themsdves  suddenly  deprived  of  the 
retief  of  conventual  alms  in  seasons  of  distress,  assumed  the 
tone  of  a  domestic  crusade  against  the  supporters  of  the 
Beformation,  and  was  called  '  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace/  Forty 
thousand  rustics,  in  Yorkshire  alone,  appeared  in  btoib,  bear- 
ing white  banners,  with  the  image  of  the  Saviour  on  the 
cross,  and  Hie  chalice  and  Host  depicted  thereon.  Their 
nominal  general  was  Robert  Aske,  a  gentleman  of  mean  con- 
dition, and  a  mysterious  personage  entitled  Hhe  earl  of 
Poverty  */  but  an  enthusiastic  junta  of  nobles,  knights,  and 
ecclesiastics,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  archbishop  of  York, 
lord  Neville,  lord  d' Arcy,  and  the  husband  of  Katharine  Parr, 
were  alhed  with  these  adventurers.^  They  were  knit  together 
with  oaths  of  compact,  and  they  compeUed  the  inhabitants  of 
every  village  or  town  to  take  this  oath,  and  to  join  '  the  pU- 
grimage.'  They  became  so  formidable  in  a  short  time,  that 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  empowered  by  the  king  to  put 
down  the  rebellion,  considered  it  more  desirable  to  n^otiate 
than  to  fight;  and  a  peaceable  conference  was  appointed, 
between  the  royal  commissioners  and  a  chosen  number  of  the 
leading  men  among  the  insurgents,  at  Doncaster.  Lord 
Latimer  was  one  of  the  delegates  nominated  by  the  pilgrims, 
for  the  perilous  service  of  laying  their  grievances  before  the 
sovereign,   and  stating  their  demands.'    Four  pledges  were 

^  Ppeed.  *  Speed.    Lwd  Herbert 
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giyen  by  the  duke  for  the  safe  retom  of  the  delegates.^  They 
demanded,  among  other  things,  the  restoration  of  the  monastic 
estabUshments  and  the  papal  supremacy ;  the  suppression  of 
heretical  books,  especially  the  writings  of  WicklifFe,  Luther, 
Melancthon,  and  others  whom  they  specified;  and  that  the 
heretical  bishops  might  be  condemned  to  the  flames,  or  else 
compelled  to  do  battle  in  single  combat  with  certain  yaUantly 
disposed  pilgrims,  who  would  take  upon  themselves  the  office 
of  champions  for  the  church-militant.  There  were  also  many 
legal  and  statistical  reforms  required ;  but  the  most  extraor- 
dinaiy  demand  of  the  northern  democracy  was,  ''that  the 
king  should  expel  firom  his  council  all  men  of  vileyn  blood, 
especially  Cromwell,  Rich,  and  others,  who  had  risen  from  a 
humble  station  in  society/^'  In  every  era  of  our  history  it 
may  be  noted,  that  the  lower  classes  have  disliked  the  eleva- 
tion  of  persons  of  their  own  d^ree  to  the  exercise  of  authority 
in  the  state.    Such  is  the  inconsistency  of  popular  pride. 

The  king  was  much  offended  at  the  manifesto  of  the  pilgrims, 
and  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  compounding  a  reply,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  astonishment  ''that  ignorant  people  should 
go  about  to  instruct  him  in  matters  of  theology,  who  some- 
what had  been  noted  to  be  learned  in  what  the  true  fEuth 
should  be.'''  In  this  his  majesty,  with  all  the  pride  of  author- 
ship, evidently  designed  to  recall  to  the  memory  of  the  more 
poUte  members  of  the  confederacy  his  own  book  against 
Luther,  which  had  procured  for  him  from  the  pope  the  title 
of  "  defender  of  the  fidth.''  He  also  angrily  complains  "  of 
their  presumption  in  wanting  to  mend  his  laws,  as  if,  after 
being  their  king  eight-and-twenty  years,  he  did  not  know 
how  to  govern  the  realm.  He  rejected  all  their  petitions, 
but  offered  to  pardon  them  for  appearing  in  arms  against 
him  if  they  would  give  up  their  ringleaders,  and  concluded 
by  bidding  them  admire  the  benignity  of  their  sovereign.'' 
The  pilgrims  declined  the  royal  grace  under  such  conditions, 
recalled  their  delegates,  and  uuide  them  ready  for  battle. 
The  wise  and  conciliating  policy  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  pre- 
vented the  collision  which  appeared  almost  inevitable:  he 
^  Speed.    Lord  Herbert  ' lUd.  'Speed.    Herbert    Lingard. 
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prevailed  upon  the  insurgents  to  lay  down  th^  arms^  on 
condition  of  receiving  free  pardon  from  the  king,  with  a 
promise  that  their  grievances  should  be  discussed  in  parlia- 
ment. With  some  difficulty  he  induced  the  king,  who  was 
very  peevish  with  him  about  it,  to  publish  the  amnesty  with- 
out exc^[ytions.  The  general  pardon  was  dated  December 
9th,  1536.  In  Febmaiy  the  insurrection  broke  out  again, 
but  lord  Latimer  did  not  join  it.  The  prudent  counsels  of 
Katharine  possibly  deterred  her  lord  fitun  involving  himself 
a  second  time  in  so  rash  an  enterprise.  It  is  certain  that  by 
remaining  quiescent  he  escaped  the  tra^c  fate  of  his  northern 
neighbours  and  late  confederates,  the  lord  D^Arcy,  sir  Robert 
Constable,  sir  Stephen  Hamerton,  and  upwards  of  seventy 
others,  on  whom  the  royal  vengeance  inflicted  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law. 

The  only  daughter  of  sir  Stephen  Hamertcm  was  betrothed 
to  Katharine's  youthful  kinsman,  Walter  Strickland;  and  not 
only  this  &mily  connexion,  but  the  execution  of  several  of 
the  Nevilles  aft^  the  second  rising,  must  have  rendered  this 
period  a  season  of  fearful  anxiety  to  lord  and  lady  Latimer. 
It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  sir  John  BusseU,  the 
lord  privy-seal,  took  the  c^portunity  of  requesting  a  very 
inconvenient  f&vour,  for  one  of  his  friends,  of  lord  Latimer; 
namely,  that  his  lordship  should  oblige  this  person  with  the 
loan  of  his  fine  mansion  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Chartreuse, 
now  called  the  Charter-house.  Latimer  did  not  venture  to 
refuse,  but  his  extreme  reluctance  to  comply  with  the  request 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  letter  written  in  reply  :^ — 

<<  Right  honoubable  and  my  xspboial  good  Lobd. 
"After  my  most  hearty  reoommendatums  had  to  your  good  lordship.  Whereas 
your  lordship  doth  desire  ....  of  your  firiends  my  house  within  Chartreux  church- 
yard, beside  so  ....  I  assure  your  lordship  the  getting  of  a  lease  of  it  cost  me 
100  marcs,  besides  oihsat  pleatwres  [improvements]  that  I  did  to  the  house ;  ibr 
it  was  much  my  desire  to  have  it,  beouise  it  stands  in  good  air,  out  of  press  of 
the  dty.  And  I  do  alway  lie  there  when  I  come  to  London,  and  I  have  no 
other  house  to  lie  at.  And,  also,  I  have  granted  it  to  farm  to  Mr.  Nudygate 
[Newdigate],  son  and  heir  to  seijeant  Nudygate^  to  lie  in  the  said  house  in  my 

^  Vespasian,  F  nit  18S,  fblio  181 ;  an  original  document  in  the  same  volume 
of  the  Cottonian  MSS.  containing  letters  of  Katharine  Parr  and  other  perscms 
of  her  era. 
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•bMDoe;  aiidbetoyoid  whemoevar  loomenptoLondoa.  yeverthelow,  I  am 
contented,  if  it  can  do  your  lordship  any  pleasure  for  your  friend,  that  he  lie 
there  forthwith.  I  seek  my  lodgings  at  tlids  IGdiaelmas  term  myself.  And  as 
toadimg  my  lease,  I  assiire  your  lordshq»  it  k  not  here;  bat  I  shall  bring  it 
right  to  yonr  lordship  at  my  coming  iq»  at  this  said  term,  and  then  and  alway 
I  shall  be  at  yonr  lordship's  oonmiandmenty  as  knows  our  Lord,  who  preserve 
your  lordship  in  mnch  honour  to  his  pleasore.  From  Wyke»*  in  Worcestershire^ 
the  last  day  of  September. 

"  Tour  lordship's  aisoredly  to  command, 

«  Jomr  Latimeb. 
*■  To  the  right  honoorable  and  yery  especial 
good  lord,  my  hotd  Frivy-seaL" 

From  tlds  letter  we  may  gather^  that  the  household 
arrangements  of  the  second  husband  of  Katharine  Parr  were 
of  the  same  prudential  character  which  induces  manj  of  the 
nobles  of  the  present  age  to  let  their  mansions^  ready  fur- 
nished^ to  wealthy  commoners^  when  they  retire  to  their 
country-seats^ — ^with  this  difference :  lord  Latimer's  arrange- 
ment with  the  heir  of  serjeant  Newdigate  was  a  perennial 
engagement^  by  which  the  tenant  was  to  vacate  the  house 
when  his  duties  in  parUament^  or  other  business^  called  his 
lordship  to  town.  It  must  have  been  a  serious  annoyance  to 
all  parties  for  the  friend  of  my  lord  privy-seal  to  take  the 
impertinent  &ncy  of  occupying  lord  Latimer's  town-house 
under  these  circumstances;  and  yet,  because  the  minister 
prefers  the  suit^  the  noble  owner  of  the  mansion  is  compelled 
to  break  his  agreement  with  his  tenant,  and  to  seek  other 
lodgings  for  himself  against  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament, 
in  order  to  accommodate  a  parson  who  has  evidently  no  claim 
on  his  courtesy.  But  a  man  who  had  been  once  in  arms 
against  the  sovereign  would,  in  that  reign,  be  careful  how  he 
afforded  cause  for  offence  to  one  of  the  satellites  of  the  crown. 
After  his  name  had  been  connected  with  the  'Pilgrimage  of 
Orace,'  lord  Latimer  had  a  deUcate  game  to  play ;  and  it 
was  well  for  him  that  his  wife  was  related  to  the  king,  and 
the  niece  of  a  fieivoured  member  of  the  royal  household, — 
sir  William  Parr.     Katharine's  sister,  lady  Herbert,  had  an 

^  The  Latimers  were  lords  of  Wyke  Bmrnell,  near  Fearshore  in  Worcestershire^ 
which  was  derived  from  the  alliance  of  the  Nevilles  with  the  Beaochamps,  earls 


of  Warwick.     Lotd  Latimer  was  evidently  staying  there  when  be  wrote  thia 
tar. 
VOL.  III.  O 
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appointment  in  Jane  Seymour's  court,  and  assisted  at  the 
christening  of  Edward  VI. 

That  Katharine  Pair  was  not  only  acquainted  with  Henry 
VIII.,  but  possessed  a  considerable  influence  over  his  mind 
some  years  before  there  was  the  slightest  probability  of  her 
ever  becoming  the  sharer  of  his  throne,  is  certified  by  the 
history  of  the  Throckmorton  family,  to  which  we  are  princi- 
pally indebted  for  the  following  details.  Sir  Geoi^  Throck- 
morton, the  husband  of  Katharine  Parr's  aunt,  having  in- 
curred the  ill-will  of  lord  Cromwell,  in  consequence  of  some 
disputes  arising  from  the  contiguity  of  their  manors  of  Cough- 
ton-Court  and  Oursley,  Cromwell  endeavoured  to  compass  the 
ruin  of  his  aristocratic  neighbour  by  accusing  him  of  having 
denied  the  king's  supremacy.'  ITie  charge  was  peculiarly 
alarming  to  Throckmorton,  because  his  brother  Michael  was 
in  the  service  of  cardinal  Pole,  and  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  opposing  the  king's  divorce  from  Katharine  of  Arragon,  as 
we  are  told  by  his  kiosman  in  the  following  lines  frt)m  a 
nietrical  chronicle  of  the  life  of  sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton : — 

"  For  after  that  resolYod  stood  the  king 
To  take  a  new,  and  leave  his  wedded  wife. 
My  uncle  was  the  means  to  work  the  thing 
By  Reynold  Poole,  who  brewed  all  the  strife ; 
And  then  at  Rome  did  work  the  contrary, 
Which  drave  the  king  at  home  to  tyranny." — T^rocitmorfcm  MS.' 

The  subject  of  sir  Geoige  Throckmorton^s  imprisonment, 

'  MS.  llirockmorton,  collat€d  by  Brown  Willis.  Among  the  incipient  pfroofi 
of  Cromwell's  seizure  of  the  Throckmorton  property,  is  lus  posseanon  of  a  boose 
in  Throgmorton-street^  where  his  oppression  of  his  poor  neighbours  is  com- 
memorated by  Stowe,  whose  father  was  a  sufferer.  That  the  Throckmortons 
had  a  dty-honse  there  is  proved  by  the  MS.  quoted  above,  where  it  mentions 
that,  after  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  the  four  sons  of  that  family  met  there  for 
a  ooosoltofaon — 

"  In  London,  in  a  house  that  bore  our  name.** 
Throgmorton-house  was  evidently  one  of  Cromwell's  spoils,  sdzed  for  a  time 
from  that  &mily. 

'  This  curious  literary  treasure  belongs  to  the  Throckmorton  MS.,  and  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the  lifo  of  sir  Nicholas  Throck- 
morton, (the  son  of  sir  George  and  Katharine  Parr's  aunt,)  arranged  in  verse 
by  his  nephew,  sir  Thomas  Throckmorton :  the  poem  consists  of  229  stanzas,  of 
mx.  lines  each.  The  near  relationship  between  queen  Katharine  Parr  and  the 
Throckmorton  fiunily  renders  it  a  valuable  addition  to  the  scanty  records  of  this 
period  of  her  life. 
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and  the  distress  of  his  family^  is  introduced  in  these  quaint 
lines: — 

**  My  fbther*!  fou  dapt  bun,  through  cankered  hate^ 
In  Tower  fiist,  and  gxped  to  joint  his  neck. 
They  were  in  hope  for  to  obtain  a  maie. 
Who  heretofore  had  laboured  for  a  cheek; 
Yea,  Qrovilk  grieved  him  ill  without  a  catue. 
Who  hurt  not  them,  nor  yet  the  prince's  laws. 

Thos  every  thing  did  run  against  the  hair; ^ 
Our  name  disgraced,  and  we  but  witless  boys. 
Did  deem  it  hard  sndi  crosses  then  to  bear, — 
Our  minds  more  fit  to  deal  with  childish  toys; 
But  troubles  are  of  perfect  wit  the  schools, 
When  Hfe  at  will  feeds  men  as  fat  as  fo(^" 

After  drawing  rather  a  ludicrous  picture  of  their  tribula- 
tions, and  comparing  lady  Throckmorton  in  her  tears  to  a 
drowned  mouse,  he  introduces  the  family  of  Parr  on  the 
scene: — 

"  While  flocking  foes  to  work  our  bane  were  bent, 
While  thunder-claps  of  angry  Jove  did  last. 
Then  to  lord  Parr  my  mother'  saw  me  sent, 
80  with  her  brother  I  was  safoly  placed ; 
Of  alms  he  kept  me  in  extremity. 
Who  did  misdoubt  a  worse  calamity. 

Oh,  ludcy  looks  that  &wned  on  Katharine  Fanr  I 
A  woman  rare  like  her  but  seldom  seen. 
To  Borough  first,  and  then  to  Latimer 
She  widow  was,  and  then  became  a  queen. 
My  mother  prayed  her  niece  with  watery  eyea. 
To  rid  both  her  and  hers  from  endleas  cries. 

^6,  willing  of  herself  to  do  us  good. 
Sought  out  the  means  her  uncle's  lifo  to  save^ 
And  when  the  king  was  in  lus  pleasing  mood. 
She  humbly  then  her  suit  began  to  crave ; 
With  wooing  times  denials  disagree. 
She  spake  and  sped, — my  fiither  was  set  free.** 

In  his  rapturous  allusion  to  the  good  offices  of  E^tharine 
Parr,  the  poet,  by  mentioning  her  subsequent  marriage  with 

'  Similar  to  the  proverbial  saying,  '  against  the  grain.' 
'  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Katharine's  grandmother,  widow  of  sir 
William  Parr,  x.e.,  by  a  second  marriage  with  sir  Nicholas  Vauz ;  consequently, 
lady  Throckmorton  was  sister,  by  the  half-blood,  to  Katharine  Ftor's  fiitber  and 
nude.  Lord  Vaux  of  Harrowden,  the  younger  brother  of  lady  Throckmorton, 
married  Elizabeth  Green,  dster  to  lady  P&rr,  and  both  these  ladies  were  the 
grand-daughters  of  Matilda  Throckmorton,  whose  stately  monument  is  to  be 
seen  in  ihe  church  of  Green's  Norton.  Thus  we  see  that  Katharine  Parr  was 
bound  in  a  triple  oord  of  alliance  with  the  fiuuily  of  Throckmorton. — Baker's 
Northamptonahire.    Throckmorton  Ft^pers. 

o2 
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the  king^  a  little  oonfoses  the  time  when  her  interoessioii  was 
successfully  employed  for  the  deliyerance  of  sir  George 
Throckmorton.  The  date  of  this  event  is  clearly  defined^  in 
the  prose  documents  of  the  Throckmorton  family,  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  year  1540,  by  the  statement  ''that  sir 
Gteorge  was  released  through  the  influence  of  his  kinswoman, 
tiie  lady  Katharine  Parr,  and  advised  with  by  the  king,  at 
her  suggestion,  about  Cromwell,  immediately  before  the  anest 
of  that  minister,'^  which  was  in  the  June  of  that  year  J  lUs 
fact  throws  a  new  light  on  the  fall  of  Cromwell,  and  leads  us 
to  infiar  that  his  ruin  was  caused,  not,  as  Burnet  and  his 
copyists  assert,  by  the  enmity  of  Katharine  Howard,  but  of 
her  unsuspected  successor  Katharine  Parr,  at  that  time  tiie 
wife  of  a  zealous  Catholic  peer,  and  herself  a  mraiber  ci  the 
church  of  Rome.  It  was  probably  from  the  eloquent  lips  of 
this  strong-minded  and  intrepid  lady,  when  pleading  for  the 
life  of  her  uncle,  that  Henry  learned  the  extent  of  Cromwell's 
rapacity,  and  the  real  state  of  the  public  mind  as  to  his  ad- 
ministration; and  thus  we  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the 
otherwise  mysterious  change  in  the  royal  mind,  when  the 
monarch,  after  loading  his  favourite  with  honours  and  im- 
munities, suddenly  resolved  to  sacrifice  him  to  popular  indigna- 
tion as  a  scape-goat,  on  whose  shoulders  the  political  sins  of 
both  king  and  council  might  be  convenientiy  laid.  Sir  George 
Throckmorton  took  an  active  part  in  brining  his  former  per- 
secutor to  the  block,  and  instead  of  being  stripped  by  him  of 
his  fair  domain  of  Coughton-Court,  was  enabled  to  purchase 
Cromwell's  manor  of  Oursley,  on  advantageous  terms,  of  the 
crown,  and  to  transmit  it  to  his  descendants,  in  whose  pos- 
session it  remains  at  the  present  day.' 

*  This  important  incident  is  recorded  in  Brown  Wlllifl*!  history  of  the  ancient 
fluoQ]] J  of  Throckmorton,  drawn  op  from  the  archives  of  that  house  in  the  year 
1780.  By  the  ooortesy  of  the  kte  Tenerable  and  honented  sir  Charles  Throck- 
morton, hart,  I  hare  been  fityonred  with  some  interesting  and  Talnable  eztraots 
connected  with  the  histoiy  of  Katharine  Fur  from  that  work,  and  other  fiunily 
docoments,  which  were  kindly  transcribed  by  oar  mntoal  finend  Ifiss  Jane 
Porter,  the  accomplished  aathor  of  Thaddens  of  Warsaw,  and  many  other  works 
iUustratiye  of  the  bea/u  idSal  of  herdsm  and  yirtne. 

'  MS.  Throckmorton.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  PbDhxH  who  says  that 
Henry  had  secret  ooosoltations  with  a  noUe  cavalier,  called  JKoierio  Trogmoriont 
In  order  to  bring  ahont  the  fiiU  of  CromweU. 
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Few  things,  perliaps,  tend  more  importantlj  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  historical  mysteries  than  the  study  of  genealogies.  It 
IS  by  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with  the  family  connexions 
of  the  leading  actors  in  any  memorable  em  that  we  gain  a 
due  to  the  secret  springs  of  their  actions,  and  perceive  the 
whed  within  a  wheel  which  impelled  to  deeds  otiierwise  un- 
accomitable.  The  brother  of  Katharine  Parr  was  the  husband 
of  the  heiress  of  the  last  earl  of  Essex,  of  the  andent  line 
of  Bourchier;  but  on  the  demise  of  that  nobleman,  those 
honours,  which  in  equity  ought  to  have  been  vested  in  his 
descendants,  were^  to  the  indignation  of  all  the  connexions 
of  the  Bourdders  and  Parrs,  bestowed  on  Cromwell.^  The 
death  of  that  rapadous  minister  smoothed  the  way  for  the 
summons  of  William  Parr  to  the  house  of  lords  as  earl  of 
Essex,  in  the  right  of  his  wife.  Katharine  herself  came  in 
for  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  of  her  house,  fcnr 
his  manor  of  Wimbledon  was  settled  on  her.  Tradition 
says  that  she  resided  at  the  mansion  at  some  period  of  her 
life.  A  portion  of  this  andent  edifice  was  in  existence  within 
a  few  years.'  Cromwell  was  the  third  great  statesman  of 
Henry  YIIL's  cabinet,  within  the  brief  period  of  ten  years, 
whose  &11  is  attributable  to  female  influence.  Wolsey  and 
More  were  the  victims  of  Anne  Boleyn's  undisguised  animo- 
sity, and  the  influence  of  Katharine  Parr  appears  to  have 
been  equally  &tal  to  Cromwell,  although  her  consummate 
prudence  in  avoiding  any  demonstration  of  hostility  has  pre- 
vented her  from  being  recognised  as  the  author  of  his  ruin, 
save  in  the  records  of  the  house  of  Throckmorton. 

The  execution  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  Ejitharine  Howard, 
in  February  1542,  preceded  the  death  of  Katharine  Parr^s 
second  husband,  lord  Latimer,  about  twelve  months.  The 
will  of  lord  Latimer  is  dated  September  12,  1542,  but  as  it 

'  The  prwumptSon  of  the  blacksmith-eecretarj  in  aspbing  to  the  title  ci  earl 
of  Eneoc  wm  the  mote  ofienshre  to  the  legtl  daimants  of  the  bonoura  of  that 
high  fknuly,  because  the  aecond  title  of  the  Boarchiere  wan  lord  CromweU,  they 
being  the  sole  descendants  and  representatiTes  of  the  extinct  line  of  barons  of  that 
name;  and  the  moshroom  minister  of  Henry  VIII.  certainly  meant  to  assome 
that,  because  he  bore  the  name,  he  was  the  rightftal  hdr  of  that  eztinot  fimiily. 

'  Manning's  History  of  Surrey 
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was  not  proved  till  the  llth  of  the  following  March/  it  is 
probable  that  he  died  early  in  1543.  In  this  document^ 
lord  Latimer  bequeaths  to  the  lady  Katharine^  his  wife,  the 
manors  of  Nnnmonkton  and  Hamerton.  He  bequeaths  his 
body  "  to  be  biuied  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  of  Well, 
where  his  ancestors  were  biuied,  if  he  should  die  in  York- 
shire ;  appointing  that  the  master  of  the  hospital  and  vicar  of 
the  church  of  Well  should  take  and  receive  all  the  rents  and 
profits  of  the  parsonage  of  Askham  Richard,  in  the  county  of 
the  city  of  York,  as  also  of  the  parsonage  of  St.  George's 
church  in  York,  for  the  time  of  forty  years,  wherewith  to 
endow  a  grammar-school  at  Well,  and  to  pray  for  him  the 
founder.'^'  The  latter  clause  affords  evidence  that  lord 
Latimer  died,  as  he  had  Uved,  a  member  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  There  is,  however,  neither  monument  nor  memorial 
of  him  in  the  church  of  Well,  for  he  died,  not  in  Yorkshire, 
but  in  London,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Paul's  cathedraL* 

The  conversion  of  Katharine  to  the  principles  of  the 
reformed  rehgion  did  not,  in  all  probability,  take  place  till 
alter  the  decease  of  lord  Latimer,  when,  unbiassed  by  the 
influence  of  that  zealous  supporter  of  the  ancient  system,  she 
found  herself  at  liberty  to  Usten  to  the  impassioned  eloquence 
of  the  apostles  of  the  Reformation, — ^men  who  were  daily 
called  upon  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  their  profession  through 
tortures  and  a  fiery  death.  The  house  of  the  noble  and 
learned  widow  soon  became  the  resort  of  such  m^i  as 
Ooverdale,  Latimer,  and  Parkhurst ;  and  sermons  were  daify 
preached  in  her  chamber  of  state  by  those  who  were  de- 
sirous of  restoring  the  practice  of  the  Christian  religion  to  its 
primitive  simpUcity.* 

Katharine  was  not  only  pious,  learned,  and  passing  fair, 
but  possessed  of  great  wealth  as  the  mistress  of  two  ample 
jointures,  both  unencmnbered.  With  these  advantages,  and 
connected  as  she  was,  either  by  descent  or  marriage,  with 
some  of  the  noblest  feimilies  in  England,  even  with  royalty 

'  Testamenta  Yetueta;  sir  H.  Nicolas. 
'  Testamenta  Yetosta.     Whittaker's  ^chmondshire. 
*  History  of  the  House  of  Neville.  *  Echard. 
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itself  in  no  yeacy  remote  degree^  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
she  was  left  unwooed.  At  an  early  stage  of  her  widowhood 
she  was  sought  in  marriage  by  sir  Thomas  Se3rmour^  the  brother 
of  the  late  queen  Jane^  and  uncle  to  the  in&nt  heir  of  Eng- 
land. Sir  Thomas  Seymour  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his  royal 
brother-in-law  in  a  high  d^ree^  and  was  the  handsomest  and 
most  admired  bachelor  of  the  court.  He  was  gay,  magnifi- 
cent, and  brave,  excelling  in  all  the  manly  exercises  of  that 
age,  and  much  distinguished  by  the  richness  of  his  dress  and 
ornaments,  in  which  his  fSEishions  were  imphdtly  followed  by 
the  other  courtiers ;  and  with  the  ladies  he  was  considered 
irresistible.  How  it  happened  that  the  learned  and  devout 
lady  Latimer  should  be  the  one  to  fix  the  wandering  heart 
of  this  gay  and  reckless  gallant,  for  whom  the  sprightUest 
beauties  of  the  court  had  sighed  in  vain,  has  never  been 
^qplained,  nor  is  it  always  possible  to  account  for  the  incon- 
sistencies of  love.  As  the  Seymours  were  among  the  poUtical 
leaders  of  the  anti-papal  party,  it  is  probable  that  sir  Thomas 
might  be  induced  to  attend  the  religious  assembhes  that  were 
held  at  the  house  of  this  distinguished  lady  firom  motives  of 
curiosity  in  the  first  instance,  till  a  more  powerful  interest 
was  excited  in  his  mind  by  her  charms  and  winning  deport- 
ment. Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  Katharine  ftdly 
returned  his  passion,  as  she  herself  subsequently  acknow- 
ledges, ''and  had  determined  to  become  his  wife  at  that 
time,  if  her  wiU  had  not,  for  wise  purposes,  been  ovenruled  by 
a  higher  power.''  * 

A  more  important  destiny  was  reserved  for  her,  and  while 
she  delayed  her  union  with  the  man  of  her  heart  till  a  proper 
interval  firom  the  death  of  her  husband  should  have  elapsed, 
her  hand  was  demanded  by  a  third  widower,  in  the  decline 
of  life,  and  the  father  of  three  children  by  three  different 
wives.  This  widower  was  no  other  than  her  sovereign, 
who  had  remained  in  a  disconsolate  state  of  gloomy  ceUbacy 
since  the  execution  of  his  fifth  queen,  apparently  wearied 
out  by  the  firequent  disiq)pointments  and  mistakes  that  had 
attended  his  ventures  in  the  matrimonial  lottery.  His  desire 
'  Letters  of  queen  Kfttluunne  'Part  to  the  lord  admin],  nr  Thomas  Seymour. 
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for  ooi^ugal  oompanionship  was,  however,  unabated;  and 
rendered,  peAaps,  wiser  by  experience,  he  determined,  in  his 
selection  of  a  sixth  wife,  not  to  be  guided  by  externals  only. 
The  circumstances  that  led  to  Henry's  marriage  with  Katha- 
rine Parr,  are  quaintly  glanced  at  by  her  poet-oousin,  wt 
Thomas  Throckmorton,  who  dates  the  advancement  of  his 
£Eunily  from  that  event : — 

**  But  when  the  king*!  fifth  wife  had  lost  bar  head, 
Tet  he  mislikes  the  lifi)  to  live  alone, 
Andy  once  resolved  the  sixth  time  for  to  wed. 
He  eoogfat  outright  to  make  hia  dioioe  of  one : 
That  choioe  was  chance  right  happy  fbrns  all. 
It  brewed  our  bUai^  and  rid  ns  quite  from  thndL" 

TkrodBmoriouVS. 

When  the  celebrated  act  of  pariiament  was  passed  which 
rendered  it  a  capital  oJBTence  for  any  lady  who  had  ever  made 
a  lapse  from  virtue  to  contract  matrimony  with  her  sovereign 
without  first  apprising  him  of  her  &ult,  it  had  been  shrewdty 
observed  that  his  majesty  had  now  no  other  alternative  than 
to  marry  a  widow.     No  spinster,  however  pure  her  conduct 
might  have  been,  it  was  presumed,  would  venture  to  place 
herself  within  the  peril  of  a  penalty,  which  might  be  inflicted 
on  the  most  innocent  woman  in  the  world  the  momait  she 
ceased  to  charm  the  unprincipled  tyrant,  whose  fickleness  was 
only  equalled  by  his  malice  and  cruelty.     When  Henry  first 
made  known  to  lady  Latimer  that  she  was  the  lady  whom  he 
intended  to  honour  witii  the  sixth  reversion  of  his  hand,  she 
was  struck  with  dismay,  and,  in  the  terror  with  which  his 
cruel  treatment  of  his  matrimonial  victims  inspired  her, 
firankly  told  him  ''that  it  was  better  to  be  his  mistress  than 
his  wife/'^     A  few  months  after  marriage,  such  a  sarcasm 
on  his  conduct  as  a  husband  might  have  cost  Henrfs  best- 
loved  queen  her  head;    as  it  was,  this  cutting  observation 
firom  the  hps  of  a  matron  of  Katharine's  well-known  virtue, 
though  it  must  have  afforded  him  a  mortifying  idea  of  the 
estimation  in  which  the  dignity  of  queen-consort  was  re- 
garded by  the  ladies  of  his  court,  had  no  other  effect  than 
to  increase  the  eagerness  of  his  suit  to  the  reluctant  widow. 
Fear  was  not,  however,  her  only  objection  to  become  the  wife 

>Leti. 
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of  Heuiy;  love  was^  for  awhile,  yictorioas  over  ambition  in 
the  heart  of  Katharine.  Her  affection  for  Seymour  rendered 
her  veiy  listiess  about  the  royal  matdi  at  first/  but  her 
&yoared  lover  presiuned  not  to  conteBt  the  prise  with  his  all- 
powerful  brother-in-law  and  sovereign.  A  rival  of  Henry's 
temper,  who  held  the  heads  of  wives,  kinsmen,  and  favourites 
as  dieaply  as  tennis-balls,  was  not  to  be  withstood.  The 
Adonis  of  the  court  vanished  from  the  scene,  and  the  bride- 
elect,  accommodating  her  mind  as  she  best  might  to  the 
diange  of  bridegroom,  prepared  to  assnme^  wkh  a  good  grace, 
the  glittering  fetters  of  a  queenly  slave. 

The  arrangements  for  the  royal  nuptials  were  made  with 
a  celerity  truly  astonishing;  barely  three  months  intervened 
between  the  proving  of  lord  Latimer's  will,  and  the  day  on 
which  Cranmer  grants  a  licence  ''for  the  marriage  of  his 
sovereign  lord,  king  Henry,  with  Katharine  Latymer,  late 
the  wife  of  the  lord  de  Latymer,  deceased,  in  whatever 
church,  chapel,  or  oratory  he  may  please,  without  puUication 
of  banns,  dispensing  with  all  ordinances  to  the  contrary  for 
reasons  concerning  the  honour  and  advancement  of  the  whole 
reahn.''^  Dated  July  10th,  1543.  Two  days  afterwards 
Katharine  exchanged  her  briefly  worn  weeds  of  widowhood 
for  the  bridal  robes  of  a  queen  of  England, — probes  that 
had  proved  fatal  tnq;>ping8  to  four  of  her  five  predecessors  in 
the  peribus  dignity  to  which  it  was  the  pleasure  of  her 
enamoured  sovereign  to  advance  her.  The  nuptials  of  Henry 
YIII.  and  Elatharine  Pair,  instead  of  being  hurried  over 
secretly  in  some  obscure  comer,  like  some  unhallowed 
mystery,  (as  was  the  case  in  his  previous  marriages  with 
Anne  Boleyn  and  Katharine  Howard,)  were  solemnized  much 
in  the  same  way  as  royal  marriages  are  in  the  present  times, 
without  pageantry,  but  with  all  suitable  observances.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Gardiner  bishop  of  Winchester 
in  the  queen's  doset  at  Hampton-Court,  and  the  high  respect 
of  the  monarch  for  his  bride  was  proved  by  his  permitting 
the  princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  his  daughters,  and  his 

>  Strype't  Mcmoriah,  voL  ii,  part  1,  p.  aO$» 
*  Chronological  OUakigiie  of  Ftipen  ibr  New  Rymer,  p.  288. 
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niece,  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  to  assist  at  these  nuptials/ 
The  queen  was  also  supported  by  her  sister  Mrs.  Herbert, 
afterwards  countess  of  Pembroke ;  her  beloved  friend  Katha- 
rine Willoughby,  duchess  of  Suffolk ;  Anne  countess  of  Hert- 
ford,^ and  Jane  lady  Dudley.  The  king  was  attended  by 
his  brother-in-law  the  earl  of  Hertford,  lord  John  Eussell 
(privy-seal),  sir  Anthony  Browne  (master  of  the  pensioners), 
Henry  Howard,  Richard  Long,  Thomas  d'Arcy,  Edward 
Baynton  (the  husband  of  the  late  queen's  sister),  Anthony 
D^Qny  and  Thomas  Speke,  knights,  and  William  Herbert, 
the  brother-in-law  of  his  bride.' 

It  is  scarcely  possible  but  the  cheek  of  Katharine  must 
have  blanched,  when  the  nuptial  ring  was  placed  on  her 
finger  by  the  ruthless  hand  that  had  signed  the  death-warrant 
of  two  of  his  consorts  within  the  last  seven  years.  If  a 
parallel  might  be  permitted  between  the  grave  fSeicts  of  history 
and  the  creations  of  romance,  we  should  say  that  the  situation 
of  Henry's  sixth  queen  greatly  resembled  that  of  the  fair 
Scheherazade  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  who 
voluntarily  contracted  matrimony  with  sultan  Schriar,  though 
aware  that  it  was  his  custom  to  marry  a  ficesh  wife  every  day, 
and  cut  off  her  head  the  next  morning.  The  sound  principles, 
excellent  judgment,  and  endearing  qualities  of  Katharine 
Parr,  and,  above  all,  her  superlative  skill  as  a  nurse,  by 
rendering  her  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  selfish  and 
irritable  tyrant  who  hhd  chosen  her  as  a  help-meet  for  him 
in  the  season  of  premature  old  age  and  increasing  disease, 
afforded  her  best  security  tram  the  fate  of  her  predecessors. 
But  of  this  hereafter. 

Among  the  unpublished  MSS.  in  the  State-Paper  office, 
we  find  the  following  paragraph,  in  a  letter  horn  sir  Thomas 
Wriothesley,  relating  to  the  recent  bridal  of  the  sovereign: 
''  I  doubt  not  of  your  grace  knowing,  by  the  fame  and  other- 
wise, that  the  king's  majesty  was  married  on  Thursday  last 
to  my  lady  Latimer,  a  woman,  in  my  judgment,  for  certain 

*  Notarial  certificate  in  the  Chapter-hoose,  No.  400 ;  date,  July  1543. 
*  Afterwards  the  dachen  of  Somerset^  wife  to  the  protector,  and  ECatharine 
Ftorr's  bitterest  enemy.  *  Notarial  oertiflcate. 
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wisdom  and  gentleness  most  meet  for  his  highness ;  and  sure 
I  am  his  majesty  had  never  a  wife  more  agreeable  to  his  heart 
tiian  she  is.  The  Lord  grant  them  long  life^  and  much  joy 
together  I  ^^'  On  the  day  of  her  marriage^  queen  Katharine 
presented  her  royal  step-daughter  and  bridemaid^  the  princess 
Maiy,  with  a  magnificent  pair  of  gold  bracelets  set  with 
rubies^  and  the  yet  more  acceptable  gift  in  money  of  25/.' 
Of  course  the  princess  Elizabeth,  who  also  assisted  at  the 
bridal,  was  not  foi^tten.  The  pecuniary  present  to  Mary 
was  repeated  on  the  26th  of  September.' 

Katharine  Parr  had  now  for  the  third  time  undertaken  the 
office  of  a  step-mother, — an  office  at  all  times  of  much  diffi- 
culty and  responsibility,  but  peculiarly  so  with  r^ard  to  the 
children  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  were  the  ofl^spring  of  queens  so 
&tally  opposed  as  Katharine  of  Arragon,  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
Jane  Seymour  had  successively  been.  How  well  the  sound 
sense  and  endearing  manners  of  Katharine  Parr  fitted  her  to 
reconcile  the  rival  interests,  and  to  render  herself  a  bond  of 
union  between  the  disjointed  links  of  the  royal  family,  is 
proved  by  the  affection  and  respect  of  her  step-children,  and 
also  by  their  letters  after  king  Henry's  death.  Whether  a 
man  who  had  so  glaringly  violated  the  duties  of  a  fitther  to 
his  daughters  as  Henry  had  done,  deserves  any  credit  for 
paternal  care  in  Ids  choice  of  Ids  sixth  queen,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say;  but  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  have 
selected  a  lady  better  qualified  to  conduce  to  the  happiness  of 
his  children,  to  improve  their  minds,  and  to  fit  them,  by  the 
inculcation  of  virtuous  and  noble  sentiments,  to  adorn  the 
high  station  to  which  they  were  bom. 

The  union  of  the  sovereign  with  the  pious  and  learned 
lady  Latimer  was  the  cause  of  great  joy  to  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  where  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  had  al- 
ready taken  deep  root.  The  opinions  of  this  erudite  body  on 
the  subject,  are  eloquently  expressed  in  their  congratulatory 
address  to  Henry  on  his  marriage.     E^tharine  Parr,  while 

*  lliis  letter  seems  to  be  wrttten  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
*  Friry-porse  Expenses  of  the  Princess  Mary ;  edited  by  sir  F.  Madden. 
»  Ibid. 
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queen-consort  of  England,  contimied  to  coneq^d  with  the 
nniveraity  of  Cambridge,  in  the  name  of  which  the  cdebrated 
'SLoger  Asdiam  thanks  her  for  her  royal  bene&ctioiis  and  the 
Boavily  of  her  letters.  ''Write  to  us  oftener,''  says  the 
enthusiastic  sdbiQlar,  ''  eruditissima  regtna^  and  do  not  demise 
the  term  erudition,  most  noble  lady :  it  is  the  praise  of  your 
industry,  and  a  greater  one  to  your  talents  than  all  the 
ornaments  of  your  fcnrtune.  We  rejoice  Tehemently  in  your 
happiness,  most  hiq>py  princess!  because  you  are  learning 
more  amidst  the  occupations  of  your  dignity,  than  many  wxdi 
us  do  in  all  our  leisure  and  quiet/'* 

The  dignity  of  the  scholar  and  the  queen  are  beautifully 
blended  with  the  tenderness  of  the  woman  and  the  devoted- 
ness  of  the  Christian,  in  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by 
Elatharine  Parr  after  her  elevation  to  a  throne.  Her  situation 
at  this  period  is  not  unlike  that  (^  Esther  in  the  house  of 
Ahasuerus.  Her  attachm^it  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion naturally  rendered  her  an  object  of  jealous  ill-will  to 
Gardiner  bi^op  of  Winchester,  the  leader  of  the  anti-papal 
Henrican  party;*  and  as  early  as  the  second  week  after  her 
marriage,  this  daring  ecclesiastic  ventured  to  measure  his 
power  against  that  of  the  royal  bride,  by  an  attack  on  an 
humble  society  of  reformers  at  Windsor.  Anthony  Persons, 
a  priest,  John  Marbeck,  a  chorister,  Robert  Testwood,  and 
Henry  Film^  were  the  leading  persons  attached  to  this  com- 
munity, but  it  was  suspected  that  they  received  encourage- 
ment firom  members  of  the  royal  household.  Dr.  Londcm, 
one  of  the  most  unprincipled  agents  of  Cromwell  in  the  spoli- 
ation of  the  abbeys,  had,  since  the  fieJl  of  his  patron,  changed 
his  tack,  and  was  employed  by  the  triumphant  fSftction  in 
preparing  a  book  of  informations,  denouncing  eveiy  person  in 
Windsor  who  was  suspected  of  holding  opinions  at  variance 

>  Afldiam's  EpisUes,  808. 
*  It  is  ^mBcnlt  to  find  any  other  name  by  wbidi  to  deicaribe  penonB  wbo 
upheld  the  oeremoDies  qf  the  Bomiah  church  and  r^ected  the  sapremacy  of  the 
pope,  unkeB  we  ftyle  them  Hemricansy  from  thdr  royal  fbander,  Hemy  YIIL 
It  is  the  most  vulgar  of  mistakes  to  call  Gardiner  and  his  ooDeagoes  papUU, 
they  having  adopted  Henry  VIII.  for  the  head  of  their  charch  in  oppoaitiMi  to 
the  pope,  teom  whom  they  were  then  in  a  state  of  sepamtkn. 
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witb  the  six  articles.  This  book  was  presented  to  Gkurdin^, 
who  moved  the  king  in  council  that  a  commission  should  be 
granted  for  searchmg  all  the  houses  in  Windsor  for  books 
written  in  &vour  of  the  new  learning.'  Henry  acceded  to 
this  measure  as  regarded  the  town^  but  excepted  the  castle, 
his  own  royal  residence,  haying  doubtless  shrewd  reason  to 
suspect  that  more  woriu  of  the  kind  objected  to  would  be 
found  in  the  ck)set8  and  chambers  of  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him,  than  amcmg  the  poor  and  unlearned  inhabit- 
ants of  Windsor. 

A  few  MS.  notes  on  the  Bible,  and  a  Latin  Concordance 
in  prepress  of  arrangement,  which  were  found  in  the  house  oi 
Marbeck,  furnished  an  excuse  for  the  arrest,  trial,  and  condemn 
nation  of  himself  and  his  three  Mends.  Nothing  could  induce 
them  to  betray  any  person  in  the  royal  household,  to  save 
themselves  firom  the  fiery  death  with  which  they  were  menaced. 
Marbeck  found  an  intercessor  sufficiently  powerful  and  cou- 
rageous to  represent  his  case  to  the  king.  Henry  was  shown 
the  Latin  Concordance,  of  which  several  hundred  pages  were 
c(mipleted.  ^'  Poor  Marbeck  I "  exclaimed  he,  with  an  unwonted 
burst  of  sympathy,  ''it  would  be  well  for  thine  accusers 
if  they  had  employed  their  time  no  worse.''*  A  reprieve 
was  granted  to  Marbeck;  but  Persons,  Testwood,  and  Filmer 
were  sent  to  the  stake,  July  26th,  two  days  after  their  con- 
demnation. Though  the  flames  of  their  martyrdom  were 
kindled  almost  in  the  sight  of  Henry's  protestant  queen,  she 
was  unable  to  avert  the  feiJte  of  the  victims;  and  well  aware 
was  she  that  the  blow  which  produced  this  fell  sacrifice  of 
human  life  was  aimed  at  herself  and  would  be  followed  by 
an  attack  on  persons  in  her  immediate  confidence.  The 
murder  of  these  humble  reformers  was,  indeed,  but  the  pre- 
liminary move  in  the  bold  yet  subtle  game  which  Gardiner 
was  playing  against  the  more  elevated  individuals  professing 
the  same  religion  with  the  queen. 

Dr.  Haines,  the  dean  of  Exeter  and  a  prebendary  of 
Windsor,  sir  PUlip  Hoby  and  his  lady,  sir  Thomas  Carden, 
and  other  members  of  the  royal  household,  were  denounced 
^BmMBL  'Boune'tHirtoiyoftheBe&matSon. 
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by  Dr.  London  and  his  coadjutor  Symonds^  as  persons  encou- 
raging the  new  learnings  and  were  placed  under  arrest.^  The 
only  evidence  against  them  that  could  be  produced,  was  con- 
tained in  certain  inferences  and  false  statements  which  Dr. 
London  had  suborned  Ockham,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  to 
introduce  into  the  notes  he  had  taken  at  the  trials  of  the 
recent  victims.'  The  queen,  having  obtained  full  information 
of  these  proceedings,  sent  one  of  her  most  trusty  and  coura- 
geous servants  into  court  to  expose  the  iniquity  of  this  plot. 
Ockham  was  arrested  and  his  papers  seized,  which  afforded 
ftdl  proof  of  the  base  conspiracy  into  which  he  had  entered, 
and  the  whole  transaction  was  laid  before  the  king.  The 
tables  were  now  completely  turned.  London  and  Symonds 
were  sent  for  and  examined  on  oath,  and,  not  being  aware 
that  their  letters  were  intercepted,  fiiUy  committed  themselves, 
were  found  guilty  of  perjury,  and  sentenced  to  be  placed  on 
horseback  with  their  faces  to  the  horses'  tails,  with  papers  on 
their  foreheads  setting  forth  their  perjury,  and  set  in  the 
pillory  at  Windsor.  Katharine  sought  no  further  vengeance, 
and  the  mortification  caused  by  this  disgracefol  punishment 
is  supposed  to  have  caused  Dr.  London's  death." 

Such  were  the  scenes  that  marked  the  bridal  month  of 
Katharine  Parr  as  queen  of  England, — ^that  month  which  is 
generally  styled  the  honeymoon.  Her  elevation  to  the  perilous 
dignity  of  queen-consort  afforded  her,  however,  the  satis&c- 
tion  of  advancing  the  fortunes  of  various  members  of  her 
own  family.  She  bestowed  the  office  of  lord  chamberiain  on 
her  unde,  lord  Parr  of  Horton;  she  made  her  sister,  lady 
Herbert,  one  of  her  ladies  of  the  bedchamber ;  and  her  step- 
daughter, Margaret  Neville,  the  only  daughter  of  her  deceased 
husband  lord  Latimer,  one  of  her  maids  of  honour.  Her 
brother,  William  Parr,  was  created  earl  of  Essex,*  in  right  <rf 
his  wife,  having  been  previously  made  baron  Parr  of  KendaL 

1  Btunet  *  Ibid.,  Hist  Ref.,  vol  i.  p.  312.     Riq^nii.    HalL 

'  Burnet,  voL  L 

^  This  gentleman  ei\joyed,  not  only  the  &Toar,  bat  the  esteem  of  kSng  Henry, 

who  honoured  him  with  the  name  of  "  his  Integrity."    The  young  prince,  after- 

wards  Edward  VI.,  always  called  him  "his  honest  nnde."     He  was  finally 

advanced  to  the  title  of  marqneas  of  Northampton.    Like  his  dster,  qneen 
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The  preferment  whicli  queen  E^tharine's  cousins  of  the  house 
of  Throckmorton  obtained^  through  her  powerful  patronage^ 
is  thus  quaintly  described  by  the  poetical  chronicler  of  thnt 
fiunily: — 

*<Lo^  then !  my  brethren,  Clement,  George,  and  I« 
Did  seek,  as  youth  doth  still,  in  coort  to  be ; 
Each  other  state  as  base  we  did  defy 
Compared  with  coort,  the  norve  of  dignify. 
^Tis  truly  said,  no  fishing  to  the  seas — 
No  serving  but  a  king — ^if  yon  can  please. 
•  •  •  •  • 

First  in  the  court  my  brother  Clement  served, 
A  fee  he  had  the  queen  her  cup  to  bring ; 
And  some  supposed  that  I  right  well  deserved. 
When  sewer  they  saw  me  chosen  to  the  king : 
My  brother  GeOTge,  by  valour  in  youth  rare, 
A  pension  got,  and  gallant  halbert  bare." 

One  of  the  first  finiits  of  queen  Elatharine's  virtuous  in- 
fluence over  the  mind  of  the  king  was,  the  restoration  of  his 
daughters,  the  persecuted  Mary  and  the  young  neglected 
Elizabeth,  to  their  proper  rank  in  the  court,  and  recognition 
in  the  order  of  succession  to  the  crown.  The  privy-purse 
expenses  of  the  princess  Maiy  bear  evidence  of  many  little 
traits  of  kindness  and  friendly  attentions  which  she,  &om 
time  to  time,  received  from  her  amiable  step-mother.  When 
Mary  was  taken  ill,  on  her  journey  between  Grafton  and 
Woodstock,  the  queen  sent  her  own  litter  to  convey  her  to 
Ampthill,  where  she  was  herself  residing  with  the  king.  On 
the  New-year's  day  after  her  marriage,*  queen  Katharine  sent 
her  footman  Jacob  with  the  present  of  a  cheese  for  the 
princess  Maiy,  who  guerdoned  the  bearer  with  seven  and  six- 
pence. A  rich  night-gown,  or  evening-dress,  is  on  another 
occasion  sent  by  queen  E^tharine  to  Maiy  by  Fitton,  the 
keeper  of  the  royal  robes.  Mary's  reward  to  Fitton  was 
fifteen  shillings.  Maiy  embroidered  a  cushion  with  her  own 
hands  as  an  offering  for  the  queen,  and  paid  seven  and  six- 
pence  to  John  Hayes  for  devising  the  pattern.'     Katharine, 

Katharine,  he  posseesed  an  elegant  and  cultivated  mind,  and  delighted  in  poetry 
and  muric.  His  marriage  wi^  the  heirem  of  Essex  was  a  miserable  one,  and 
was  diawhred  in  consequence  of  the  incontinence  of  the  lady.  The  portrait  of 
the  marquess,  among  the  Holbem  heads  in  her  migesty*s  collection,  represents 
him  as  a  model  of  manly  beauty. 

'  Prxvy-purse  Expenses  of  princess  Mary,  by  sir  F.  Madden.  '  Ibid. 
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<m  her  mairiage,  received  into  her  household  one  Mrs. 
Barbara,  undoubtedly  at  the  request  of  the  princess  Maiy, 
who  had  kindly  supplied  this  person  with  money,  clothes, 
food,  and  medicAl  attendance  during  a  long  illness.  An  item 
0CCIU9,  at  the  time  of  Katharine  Parr's  marriage,  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  princess,  of  money  presented  to  Mrs.  Barbara 
when  she  was  sworn  queen's  woman ;  and  being  thus  honour- 
ably provided  for,  her  name  no  longer  occurs  on  the  list  of 
Mary's  pensioners. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in  their  religious 
tenets,  a  firm  friendship  ever  subsisted  between  Elatharine 
Parr  and  Mary.  They  were  near  enough  in  age  to  have 
been  sisters,  they  excelled  in  the  same  accomplishments,  and 
the  great  learning  and  studious  pursuits  of  these  royal  ladies 
rendered  them  suitable  companions  for  each  other.  The  more 
brilliant  talents  of  the  young  Elizabeth  were  drawn  forth  and 
fostered  under  the  auspices  of  her  highly  gifted  step-mother. 
Katharine  Parr  took  also  an  active  part  in  directing  the 
studies  of  the  heir  of  England,  and  her  approbation  appears 
to  have  been  the  greatest  encoiuiigement  the  prince  could 
receive.  In  a  letter,  written  in  French,  to  queen  Katharine, 
Edward  notices  the  beauty  of  her  penmanship.  ^'I  thank 
you,''  sa}rs  he,  ''most  noble  and  excellent  queen,  for  the 
letters  you  have  lately  sent  me,  not  only  for  their  beauty, 
but  for  their  imagination ;  for  when  I  see  your  beUe  icriture 
[fair  writing]  and  the  excellence  of  your  genius,  greatly  sur- 
passing my  invention,  I  am  sick  of  writing.  But  then  I 
think  how  kind  your  nature  is,  and  that  whatever  proceeds 
from  a  good  mind  and  intention  will  be  acceptable ;  and  so 
I  write  you  this  letter."  ^  A  modem  author  has  noticed 
the  great  similarity  between  the  hand-writing  of  Edward  VI. 
and  Katharine  Parr,  and  from  this  circumstance  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  Katharine  superintended  the  education  of 
one  or  other  of  the  juvenile  members  of  the  royal  feanily,  pre- 
vious to  her  marriage  with  king  Heniy.  No  official  evidence 
of  her  appointment  to  any  office  of  the  kind  has  been  dis- 
covered, but  her  great  reputation  for  wisdom  and  learning 
>  Ell]i»  p.  182. 
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renders  the  tradition  not  improbable.  Certain  it  is^  that 
after  she  became  queen  she  took  great  delight  in  directing 
the  studies  of  her  royal  step-childien.  It  is  evident  that 
Edward  VI.,  queen  Elizabeth,  and  their  youthful  cousins, 
lady  Jane  and  lady  Katharine  Gray,  all  imbibed  her  taste  for 
classic  literature,  and  her  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the 
Befbrmation.  She  induced  not  only  Elizabeth,  but  Mary, 
to  translate  passages  firom  the  Scriptures.  Each  of  these 
princesses  compiled  a  little  manual  of  devotions  in  Latin, 
French,  and  EngUsh,  dedicated  to  their  accomplished  step- 
mother.* 

Katharine  Parr's  celebrity  as  a  scholar  and  a  theologian, 
did  not  raider  her  ne^edful  of  the  feminine  accomplishment 
o£  needlework,  in  which,  notwithstanding  her  early  resistance 
to  its  practice,  she  much  delighted.  Like  Henry^s  first 
excellent  queen,  Katharine  of  Arragon,  she  employed  her 
hours  of  retirement  in  embroidering  among  her  ladies.  It  is 
said  that  a  portion  of  the  hangings  which  ornamented  the 
royal  apartments  of  the  Tow^,  before  they  were  dismantied 
or  destroyed,  were  the  work  of  this  queen ;  the  only  specimens 
however,  that  are  now  to  be  found  of  her  skill  and  industry 
in  this  pleasing  art,  are  those  preserved  at  Siz^gh-castie. 
Her  taste  in  dress  appears  to  have  been  excellent,  uniting 
magnificence  of  material  with  a  simpUdty  of  form.  In  fact, 
the  costume  of  Katharine  Parr,  as  shown  in  the  celebrated 
miniature  belonging  to  the  Strawberry-hill  collection,  might 
be  worn  with  perfect  propriety  in  any  courtly  circle  of  the 
present  age. 

Katharine  Parr  enacted  the  queen  with  as  much  royal 
state  and  splendour  as  the  loftiest  of  her  predecessors.  She 
granted  an  interview  to  the  Spanish  duke  de  Nejara  at 
Westminster-palace,  Feb.  17th,  1544.  This  Spanish  grandee 
visited  England  on  his  return  from  the  army  of  Charles  Y., 
and  was  admitted  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  queen,  and  her 
daughter-in-law  the  princess  Mary.  The  queen  permitted 
him  to  kiss  her  hand.     Pedro  de  Gante,  secretaiy  to  the 

'  For  s  description  of  these  books,  see  the  succeeding  Inographies  of  qneen 
Mary  and  queen  Elixabeth. 

VOL.  HI.  P 
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grandee,  has  described  her  drew  with  the  seal  of  a  man^ 
milhner.  She  wore  a  kirde  of  brocade,  and  an  open  robe 
of  doth  of  gold;  the  sleeves  lined  with  crimson  satin,  and 
trimmed  with  three-piled  crimson  ydyet;  the  train  more 
than  two  yards  long.  Suspended  fix>m  the  neck  were  two 
crosses,  and  a  jewel  of  very  rich  diamonds ;  in  her  head-dress^ 
also,  were  many  rich  and  beaotifbl  ones.  Her  girdk  was  of 
gold,  with  Tcry  large  pendants. 

The  original  miniature  of  this  queen,  from  whidi  the 
engraving  of  her  likeness  for  this  biography  is  taken,  was 
found  in  the  collection  of  Horace  Walpole.  It  is  a  small 
oval,  on  a  deep  smalt.blue  back-ground.  Her  age  is  stated, 
in  gilt  figures  in  front  of  the  picture,  to  be  xxxii ;  so  that 
the  likeness  must  have  heea  taken  in  the  year  1545,  about 
two  years  after  her  marriage  with  Henry  VIII.  Katharine 
is  there  represented  with  very  small  and  deUcatdy  marked 
features,  hazel  eyes,  and  golden  hair,  folded  in  simple  Madonna 
bands.  Her  forehead  is  lofty  and  serene,  indicative  of  talent 
and  sprightly  wit.  She  wears  a  round  crimson  vdvet  hood 
or  cap  of  state,  edged  with  pearls,  and  surmounted  with  a 
jewelled  band  of  goldsmiths'  work  set  with  rubies  and  pearls, 
which  confines  a  long  black  veil,  that  flows  from  the  back 
of  the  head-dress  over  the  shoulders.  The  boddice  and  sleeves 
of  the  dress  are  made  of  rich  gold  brocade,  and  set  tight  to 
the  shape  :  the  boddice  is  cut  plain  across  the  bust,  like  the 
corsage  of  a  modem  dress,  and  is  edged  with  a  row  of  pearls 
between  pipes  of  black  and  crimson  vdvet.  She  wears  a 
double  row  of  large  pearls  about  her  neck,  from  which  de- 
pends a  ruby  cross,  finished  with  one  frur  pendant  pearl.  Her 
boddice  is  ornamented  with  a  large  ruby  brooch,  set  in  filigree 
gold.  This  miniature  excited  much  interest  at  the  sale  of 
Horace  Walpole's  collection  at  Strawberry-hill,  where  it  was 
purchased  by  the  present  possessor  of  Sudely-castle,  Mr.  Dent, 
through  whose  courtesy  I  enjoyed  last  summer,  1848,  the 
opportunity  of  a  second  inspection  through  a  powerful  magni- 
fying glass,  which  enabled  me,  to  my  own  surprise  as  wdl 
as  that  of  every  one  dse,  to  unfold  an  unsuspected  mystery 
connected  with  the  broodi  that  decorates  the  front  of  the 
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boddice.  That  ornament^  in  actual  measurement  not  much 
bigger  than  a  large  spangle,  contains  the  miniature  portrait 
of  king  Henry,  crowned  and  royally  robed,  seated  on  his 
throne  under  a  canopy  of  state  supported  by  pillars,  holding 
an  orb  in  one  hand,  a  sceptre  in  the  other,  having  his  foot 
on  an  ornamented  stool :  the  whole  is  richly  and  elaborately 
decorated  with  burnished  gold  and  imitations  of  coloured 
gems,  principally  rubies,  sapphires,  and  pearls, — ^in  feet,  it  is 
the  smallest  specimen  of  illumination  ever  seen.  The  marvel 
is,  that  eyes  and  fingers  were  ever  formed  to  execute  so 
diminutive  a  work  of  art.  Perhaps  this  was  the  veritable 
miniature  which  the  admiral,  sir  Thomas  Seymour,  obtained 
from  Katharine,  when  he  subsequently  entreated  her  "to 
send  him  one  of  her  little  pictures,  if  she  had  not  given  them 
all  away,'' — a  proof  that  several  original  miniatures  of  this 
queen  were  painted,  although  they  are  now  almost  as  rare 
and  difficult  to  identify  as  those  of  Katharine  Howard.  The 
engraving  usually  stated  to  be  from  an  original  painting  of 
Katharine  Parr,^  possesses  none  of  her  characteristics.  It  is 
a  shrewd,  sordid-looking  female,  of  rather  large  proportions, 
with  dark  complexion  and  hair.  Katharine  Parr  was  petite 
in  form,  with  remarkably  small  and  delicately  cut  features, 
and  her  complexion  was  that  of  a  genuine  Westmoreland 
beauty, — ^briUiantly  fair  and  blooming,  with  hazel  eyes,  and 
hair  of  a  golden  auburn,  realizing  the  beau  idial  of  Petrarca^ 
when  he  exclaims, — 

**  Love !  from  what  predoos  mine  of  gold  didst  thon 
Bring  the  rich  glories  of  her  shining  hur  ? 
Where  plucked  the  opening  loses,  fresh  and  Mr, 
Which  on  her  cheeks  in  tender  blushes  glow  ?" 

Katharine  Parr's  celebrated  work.  The  Lamentations  of  a 
Sinner,  was  written  after  her  marriage  with  the  king.  This 
little  volume,  next  to  the  writings  of  sir  Thomas  More,  af- 
fords one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  English  composition  of 
that  era.  It  is  a  brief  but  eloquent  treatise  on  the  imperfec- 
tion of  human  nature  in  its  unassisted  state,  and  the  utter 

^In  Lodge. 
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Tanity  of  all  earthly  grandeur  and  distincti(m.     Within  the 

limited  compass  of  about  120  miniature  pages  it  comprises 

the   elements  of  almost  all   the   sennons   that  have  been 

levelled  against  papal  supr^nacy.     The  royal  writer  does  not 

forget  to  compliment  king  Henry  for  having  emancipated 

England  firom  this  domination : — 

'*  Thanfai  be  given  to  the  Lord  that  he  ha&  now  Mot  ns  such  s  godly  and 
learned  king,  in  these  latter  days  to  rdgn  over  osy  that,  with  the  foice  of  Qod*B 
word,  hath  taken  away  the  veils  and  mists  of  errors,  and  brought  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  tmth  by  the  light  of  God's  word,  whidi  was  so  long  hid  and 
kept  under,  that  the  people  were  well-nigh  fiunished  and  hungered  for  lack  of 
spiritual  food, — such  was  the  charity  of  the  spiritual  curates  and  shepherds.  But 
our  Moses,  and  most  godly  wise  governor  and  king,  hath  delivered  us  out  of  the 
captivity  and  spiritual  bondage  of  Pharaoh  t  I  mean  by  this  Moees  kmg  Henry 
VIII.,  my  most  sovereign  fiivourable  lord  and  husband,  one,  ^  Moses  had 
figured  any  more  than  Christ,)  through  the  excellent  grace  of  God,  meet  to  be 
another  expressed  verity  of  Moses*  conquest  over  Pharaoh,  (and  I  mean  by  tiiis 
Pharaoh  the  Inshop  of  Bome^)  who  hath  been,  and  is,  a  greater  persecutor  of  all 
true  Christians  than  ever  was  Pharaoh  of  the  children  of  Israel" 

The  gross  flattery  offered  up  to  her  husband  in  this  passage, 
is  somewhat  atoned  for  by  the  pure  morality  and  Christian 
holiness  which  generally  pervades  the  precepts  of  this  httle 
treatise.  The  zeal  with  which  it  is  written  is  extremely 
ardent,  her  aspiration  for  martyrdom  frequent:  the  tenets 
inculcated  are,  simply,  that  all  good  works  arise  from  the 
inspiration  of  the  spirit  of  God,  vouchsafed  through  belief  in 
Christ,  derived  frt>m  prayer  and  diligent  perusal  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. She  is  nearly  as  severe  on  those  who  call  themselves 
'  gospellers,'  and  separate  faith  and  works,  as  she  is  on  the 
pope,  and  she  •  evidently  considers  them  in  equal  or  greater 
error.  Here  are  her  words,  and  it  must  be  owned  that,  if 
she  considered  her  two  last  husbands,  Henry  VIII.  and 
Thomas  Seymour,  exceptions  from  her  description,  conjugal 
partiality  must  have  strangely  blinded  her : — 

^Now  I  win  speak  with  great  dolour  and  heavinpss  of  heart  of  a  sort  of 
people  which  be  in  the  world  that  be  called  professon  of  the  gospel,  and  by  their 
words  do  declare  and  show  that  they  be  much  affected  to  the  same.  But  I  am 
afraid  some  of  them  do  build  on  the  sand,  as  Simon  Magus  did,  making  a  weak 
foundation:  I  mean,  they  make  not  Christ  their  chieftst  foundation.  But 
either  they  would  be  called  gospellert,  and  procure  some  credit  and  good  opinion 
of  the  true  and  very  fiivourers  of  Christ's  doctrines,  either  to  find  out  some 
carnal  liberty,  either  to  be  conteotioas  disputers,  finders,  or  rebukers  of  other 
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men's  fbnltB,  or  else,  finally,  to  pleaae  and  flatter  the  world.  Such  gospeDen 
be  an  offence  and  slander  to  the  word  of  God,  and  make  the  wiicked  to  rejoice 
and  laugh,  saying,  '  Behold,  I  pray  yon,  their  fiiir  firoits.'  What  charity,  what 
discretion,  what  goodness,  holiness,  and  purity  of  life  is  amongst  them  P  Be 
they  not  great  avengers,  foul  gluttons,  backbiters,  adulterers,  swearers,  and 
blasphemers  ?  yea,  do  thsy  not  wallow  and  tumble  in  all  manner  of  sins  ?  These 
be  tiie  fruits  of  their  doctrine ;  and  yet  the  word  of  God  is  all  ho^,  nnoere,  and 
godly,  being  the  doctrine  and  occasion  of  all  pore  living." 

She  then^  with  great  earnestness^  applies  the  parable  of  the 
sower  and  his  seed^  and  that  of  the  barren  fig-tree.  Her 
precepts  to  her  own  sex  are  as  follow : — 

"If  they  be  women  married,  they  learn  of  St  Paul  to  be  obedient  to  their 
bnsbands,  and  to  keep  silence  in  the  congregation,  and  to  learn  of  their  husbands 
at  home.  Also  that  they  wear  such  apparel  as  becometh  holiness  and  comely 
usage  with  sobemeesii  not  being  accusers  or  detractors,  not  given  to  much  eating 
of  ddicate  meats  and  drinking  of  wine;  but  that  they  teach  honest  things^ — to 
make  the  young  women  sober-minded,  to  love  their  husbands,  to  love  th^  chil- 
dren, to  be  discreet,  housewifely*  and  good,  that  the  word  of  God  may  not  be 
evil  spoken  of " 

Katharine  evidently  approved  of  derical  celibacj.     The 

passage  in  her' work  firom  which  this  inference  is  drawn  is 

curions,  because  it  shows  that  she  still  professed  the  church 

established  by  her  husband,  which  insisted  on  this  point  of 

discipline : — 

<*  The  tme  followers  of  Christ's  doctrine  hcUh  always  a  respect  and  an  eye  to 
thdr  vocation.  If  they  be  called  to  the  ministry  of  God's  woid,  tiiey  preach  and 
teach  it  sincerely,  to  the  ediQring  of  others,  and  show  thetiuehe*  in  th^  living 
followers  of  the  same.  If  they  be  marrisd  meitf  having  children  and  fimiily, 
they  nourish  and  bring  them  up,  without  all  bittemees  and  fierceness,  in  the 
doctrine  <^  the  Lord,  in  all  godliness  and  virtue,  committing  [that  is,  the  married 
men]  the  instruction  of  others,  which  appertainM  not  to  their  charge,  to  the 
refonnation  of  God  and  his  ministers."  * 

The  most  remarkable  passage  in  the  book  is,  perhaps,  that 
in  which  Katharine  deplores  her  former  attachment  to  the 
ceremonials  of  the  church  of  Borne,  some  of  her  biographers 
having  erroneously  asserted  that  she  was  brought  up  in  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  Those  principles  were  abhor- 
rent to  the  king,  for  it  was  the  goTemmeut,  not  the  essentials 

^  Lmftnen  is  the  marginal  word  appended  to  the  sentence,  "  If  they  be 
married  men." 

'  The  black-lett»r  copy  from  which  we  draw  these  extracts  was  printed  at 
London,  "at  the  long  shop  acydning  St.  Michael's  church.  Poultry,  1563,  at  the 
instant  derire  of  that  ri^t  gracious  lady,  Katharine  duchess  of  SufRdk,  and  the 
earnest  request  of  lord  WiUiam  Fftrr,  marquess  of  Northampton;  brother  to 
queen  Katharine  Fftrr." 
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of  the  Roman-catholic  church  that  he  was  labouring  to  over- 
throw. In  such  low  esteem,  indeed,  was  Henry  held  by  the 
fftthers  of  the  Reformation,  that,  on  his  rapture  with  the 
princes  of  the  Smalcaldic  league,  Luther  publicly  returned 
thanks  to  Grod  ^^  for  having  delivered  the  Protestant  church 
fix)m  that  oflFensive  king  of  England.  The  king,^'  says  he, 
on  another  occasion,  '^is  still  the  same  old  Hintz^  as  in  my 
first  book  I  pictured  him.     He  will  surely  find  his  judge.'** 

The  adulation  of  a  woman  of  superior  intellect  was  neces- 
sary to  Henry's  happiness.  Katharine  presently  discovered 
his  weak  point,  and,  by  condescending  to  adapt  herself  to  his 
humour,  acquired  considerable  influence  over  his  mind.  Early 
in  the  year  1544,  king  Henry  gave  indubitable,  tokens  of  the 
favour  with  which  he  regarded  queen  Katharine,  by  causing 
his  obedient  parliament  to  settle  the  royal  succession  on  any 
children  he  might  have  by  her,  in  case  of  the  decease  of 
prince  Edward  without  issue.  The  wording  of  the  first 
clause  of  this  act'  is  very  curious,  inasmuch  as  Henry  treats 
four  of  his  marriages  as  absolute  nulUties,  and  out  of  his  six 
queens  only  condescends  to  acknowledge  two;  namely,  Jane 
Seymour  and  Katharine  Parr.  "  Forasmuch,''  sajrs  the  re- 
cord, ''  as  his  majesty,  sithence  the  death  of  the  late  queen 
Jane,  hath  taken  to  wife  ELatharine,  late  wife  to  sir  John 
Neville,  knight,  lord  Latimer,  deceased,  by  whom  as  yet  his 
majesty  hath  none  issue,  but  may  full  well  when  it  shall 
please  God,"  &c.  &c.  In  failure  of  heirs  by  his  most  entirely 
beloved  wife  queen  Katharine,  or  any  other  his  lawful 
wife,  Henry,  by  the  same  act,^  entails  the  succession  on 
his  daughter  Mary,  and  in  failure  of  her  line,  to  his  daughter 
Elizabeth;  but  who  their  mothers  were  he  does  not  think 
proper  to  notice,  lest  he  should,  by  word  as  well  as  by 
deed,  contradict  his  previous  decisions  as  to  the  unlawfulness 
of  his  marriages  with  Katharine  of  Arragon  and  Anne  Boleyn* 
It  was,  however,  too  late  for  Henry  VIII.  to  think  of  making 
sacrifices  to  consistency  in  his  old  age,  after  having  followed 

'  A  Qemum  abbre^aHon,  meaning  the  same  as  '<old  Harry.** 
*  Luther's  SVuniliar  Diseonrocs ;  sect  On  the  Princes  of  Europe. 
'  Boyal  Acts,  87th  Heniy  YIU.;  Herbert's  Hist  Hemy  VIII.         <  Ibid. 
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no  other  guide  than  passion  or  caprice  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

The  record  further  explains,  that  this  act  for  settling  the 
succession  was  made  preparatoiy  to  the  sovereign  '' under- 
taking a  voyage-royal,  in  his  most  royal  person,  into  the 
realm  of  France  against  the  French  king/'^  Previous  to  his 
departure  on  this  expedition,  king  Henry  testified  his  con- 
fidence  in  Katharine's  wisdom  and  int^;rity  by  appointiag 
her  to  govern  the  realm  in  his  absence,  by  the  style  and  title 
of  queen-regent  of  England  and  Ireland.*  ''The  queen,^' 
observes  lord  Herbert,  "  was  constituted  general-regent  of  the 
reahn^  yet  not  so  much  that  her  soft  sex  was  thought  less 
capable  of  ambition,  as  that  the  Roman-cathoUcs,  of  whom 
the  king  was  mistrustful,  would  take  no  dependence  from 
her,  she  being  observed  to  incline  a  little  to  the  reformed.^' 
The  reformers  certiunly  had  the  ascendancy  in  the  council 
appointed  by  Henry  to  assist  his  consort  with  their  advice. 
Amcmg  the  minutes  of  council  of  July  7,  36  Henry  VIII.^ 
we  have  the  following  entry,  connected  with  Katharine  Parr's 
appointment  to  this  important  trust : — 

"Vint,  touching  the  qoeeii's  highness  and  my  lord  prince.  The  king's 
majesty  hath  reeohred  that  the  queen's  highness  shall  he  regent  in  his  grace's 
absence;  and  that  his  highness's  process  shall  pass  and  bear  test  in  her  name,  as 
in  like  cases  heretofote  hath  been  aocuBtomed." 

The  earl  of  Hertford  was  ordered  to  be  ever  attendant  on  the 
person  of  Katharine,  and  resident  in  her  court;  but  if  he 
could  not  conveniently  be  there,  then  Cranmer  was  for  the 
time  to  remaiu  with  her  grace,  and  with  them  sir  William 
Petre,  and  lord  Parr'  of  Horton,  were  to  sit  in  council. 
Wriothesley  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester  were  in  this  junta. 
In  the  queen's  commission  of  r^ency,  Hertford  was  to  be 
her  Ueutenant,  if  she  needed  such  assistance. 

Several  of  the  queen-consorts  of  England  have  exercised 
vice-regal  power,  either  by  usurpation,  or  by  the  consent  of 
the  sovereign ;  but  Katharine  Parr  was  the  first  and  only  one 

>  Boyal  Acts,  87th  Henry  YIII. ;  Herbert 

*  State-Fkq;)er  MSS.    Acts  of  Privy  CoandL 

*  Qoeen  Katharine's  nnde,  and  lord  chamberiain. 
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on  whom  the  style  and  title  of  qneen-regent  was  solemnly 
conferred^  and  who  signed  herself  as  such,  as  the  fac-simile 
from  her  official  autograph  witnesses : — 


The  initials  K-P.,  for  Katharine  Parr^  which  are  attached  to 

all  her  regal  signatures^  prove  that  neither  her  elevation  to  a 

throne^  nor  the  distinction  of  the  highest  title  of  honour  that 

had  ever  been  borne  by  a  female  in  England,  had  rendered 

her  unwilling  to  remember  her  simple  patronymic. 

In  the  true  spirit  of  a  Christian^  queen  Katharine  entered 

upon  her  high  office  by  imploring  the  Divine  protection  for 

her  royal  husband  and  his  realm  in  the  following  prayer, 

which  she  composed  for  their  use  :^ — 

«0  Almighty  King  and  Lord  of  Hosts!  wbidi  by  ihy  aiigds  fheraonto 
Hipointed  dnt  mimtter  both  war  and  peaoe^  who  didst  fpve  onto  David  both 
courage  and  strength,  being  but  a  little  one,  nnyersed  rad  inexpert  in  feats  of 
war,  with  his  ding  to  set  upon  and  overthrow  the  great  huge  Goliath,  ovdt  cause 
now  being  jnst,  and  being  enforced  to  enter  into  war  uid  battail,  we  nKXt 
humbly  beseedi  thee,  0  Lnd  Qod  of  Hosts,  so  to  torn  the  hearts  of  oor  enemies 
to  the  denre  of  peace,  that  no  Christian  blood  be  spilt.  Or  else  grant,  O  Lord, 
that,  with  small  efihsion  of  blood  and  little  damage  of  innocents,  we  may  to  thy 
glory  obtain  victory ;  and  that  the  wars  bebg  soon  ended,  we  may  all,  with  one 
heart  and  mind,  knit  together  in  concord  and  amity,  land  and  praise  Thee,  who 
livest  and  reignest  world  without  end. 


King  Henry  crossed  the  seas  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  a 

'  This  beaotiffal  aspiration  for  the  restoration  of  peace  is  taken  from  s  little 
volmne,  entitled  "  Prayers  or  Meditations,  wherein  tiie  Blind  is  stirred  patiently 
to  suffer  all  Afflictions  here,  to  set  at  nought  the  vaine  Prosperito  of  this  World, 
and  always  to  long  fbr  the  everlasting  Felicity :  collected  out  of  certaine  holy 
workes  by  the  mostvertoous  and  gracious  princesse  Katharine,  Queen  of  England, 
France,  and  belaiid."    Printed  by  John  Wayland :  12mo^l646. 
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ahip  with  sails  of  dotli  of  gold/  July  14.  The  next  day  he 
took  the  field  in  parson^  armed  at  all  points^  mounted  on  a 
great  courBer,  and  so  rode  out  of  Calais  with  a  princely  train, 
attended  by  sir  WiUiam  Herbert,  the  queen's  brother-in-law, 
who  bore  his  head-piece  and  spear,  and  followed  by  the 
henchmen,  bravely  horsed  and  appointed.  Katharine's  brother 
the  earl  of  Essex,  was  chief  captain  of  the  men-at-arms  in 
this  expedition.  On  the  26th  Henry  ajqpeared  before  Bou- 
logne, and  took  the  command  of  his  puissance  there.  The 
duke  of  Albuquerque,  the  general  of  the  allied  Spanish 
forces,  encamped  on  the  other  side  the  town,  and  acted  in 
conformity  to  the  directions  of  the  En^ish  monarch,  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  siege.* 

Queen  Katharine's  correspondence  with  her  absent  consort 
is  of  a  veiy  simple  business-like  character,  giving  him  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  lords  of  the  council  in 
sending  him  supplies  of  money  and  men.  In  a  letter,  dated 
the  last  day  of  July,  she  informs  him  of  the  capture  of  a 
Scotch  ship  by  certain  fishermen  of  Bye,  having  on  board 
divers  Frenchmen  and  Scots,  with  letters  to  the  French  king 
and  others  in  France,  which,  having  examined,  she  had  sent 
the  most  important  to  him,  promising  him  further  particulars, 
if  any  should  be  dicited  from  the  bearers  of  these  missives. 
She  concludes  in  these  words, — 

<*  My  lord  prince,  and  the  rest  of  your  mijeKty's  cluldren,  are  all,  thanks  be  to 
God,  in  very  good  health ;  and  thus,  with  my  most  humble  commendations  to 
your  migesty,  I  pray  Almighty  God  have  the  same  in  his  most  blessed  keeping. 
From  your  nu^esty's  honour  of  Hsmpton^Court,  the  last  day  of  July,  the 
36th  year  of  your  miyesty's  most  noble  reign. 

"  Toor  grace's  most  humble  loving  wife  and  servant, 

**  KATKEansB  THs  Queen,  K-P."' 

Humility,  even  to  the  lowest  degree  of  prostration,  pervades 
Katharine  Parr's  letters  to  her  formidable  consort.  She 
writes  to  him  again,  August  6  and  August  25,  more  matters 
of  business,  and  agaiu  certifies  him  that  my  lord  prince  and 
the  rest  of  his  children  are  in  good  health.  The  queen  was 
at  Hampton-Court  at  that  time,  where  she  appears  chiefly  to 

^Herbert    HaH  *Ibid. 

*  Wood's  Letters  of  Illustrious  Ladies. 
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have  resided  during  Hearfs  absence^  though  she  was  not 
always  stationary  there.  One  of  her  most  interesting  letters, 
that  to  the  princess  Mary  on  the  subject  of  her  transtaticms  of 
Erasmus's  paraphrases^  is  dated  fix)m  Hanworth.^  In  the  same 
letter  she  acknowledges  the  present  of  a  purse^  which  her 
learned  step-dau^ter  had  made  for  her.  ''The  queen's 
grace/'  writes  the  countess  of  Rutland^'  "  will  be  at  Enfield 
on  Friday  come  se^might^  and  remove  to  the  prince's  on 
Saturday  next  after^  and  come  again  on  Monday.  "Where- 
fore, if  you  conveniently  can,  send  me  some  fishes  out  of 
your  parts  against  the  same.  It  would  come  in  good  time," 
continues  her  ladyship  to  her  correspondent^  "for  here  is 
small  store."  This  letter  is  written  at  HallyweU  on  Shrove- 
Tuesday ;  so  the  fishes  which  the  noble  lady  was  anxious  to 
obtain,  were  indispensable  to  fdmish  forth  Lenten  feure  (or  the 
queen's  entertainment.  Her  ladyship  adds,  "  that  the  court 
is  merry."  There  is  no  date  to  the  following  very  loving 
and  dutiful  letter  from  Katharine  to  Heniy :' — 

**  Although  the  distance  of  time  and  aoooimt  of  days  n^her  is  long  nor  many 
of  your  mijesty's  absence,  yet  the  want  of  your  presence,  so  mnch  defdred  and 
beloved  by  me,  maketh  me  that  I  cannot  quietly  pleasure  in  any  thing  until  I 
hear  from  your  miyesty.  The  time,  therefore;,  seemeth  to  me  very  long,  with  a 
great  desire  to  know  how  your  highness  hath  done  since  your  departing  hBoce, 
whose  prosperity  and  health  I  f^efer  and  desire  more  tlian  mine  own.  And 
whereas  I  Imow  your  miyesty's  absence  is  never  without  great  need,  yet  loye  and 
affection  compel  me  to  d^re  your  presence. 

**  Again,  the  same  zeal  and  affection  fbroeth  me  to  be  best  content  with  that 
which  is  your  will  and  pleasure.  Thus  love  maketh  me  in  all  tlungs  to  set 
apart  mine  own  convenience  and  pleasure,  and  to  embrace  most  joyfblly  his  will 
and  pleasure  whom  I  love.  God,  the  knower  of  secrets,  can  judge  these  words 
not  to  be  written  only  with  ynke,  but  most  truly  impressed  on  the  heart.  Mudi 
more  I  omit,  lest  it  be  thought  I  go  about  to  praise  myself,  or  crave  a  thank ; 
which  thing  to  do  I  mind  nothing  less,  but  a  phun,  simple  relation  of  the  love 
and  zeal  I  bear  your  miyesty,  proceeding  horn  the  alnmdance  of  the  heart 
Wherein  I  must  con&ss  I  desire  no  commendation,  having  such  just  occasion  to 
do  the  some. 

"  I  make  like  account  with  your  mijesty  as  I  do  with  Qod  fi>r  his  benefits  and 
gifts  heaped  upon  me  daily,  [somewhctt  idolatrous  this,']  acknowledging  myself  a 
great  debtor  to  him,  not  being  able  to  recompense  the  least  of  lus  benefits ;  in 
which  state  I  am  certain  and  sure  to  die,  yet  I  hope  in  his  gracious  acceptation 
of  my  good  wiU.    Even  such  confidence  have  I  in  your  migesty's  gentleneae^ 

'  See  the  mennnr  of  queen  Maiy  I. 

«  To  sir  William  Paston,  her  fkther:  Wood's  Letters. 

'  Stiype's  Hems.,  voL  U.  pp.  831,  332. 
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kxMming  myself  never  to  have  done  my  doty  as  were  requisite  and  meet  fbr  sach 
a  noble  prince,  at  whoee  hands  I  have  found  and  received  eo  mndi  love  and 
goodnen,  that  with  words  I  cannot  express  it. 

**  Lest  I  should  he  too  tedious  to  your  nif^esty,  I  finish  this  my  scribbled 
letter,  oonmiitting  yoa  to  the  governance  of  the  Lord  with  long  and  prosperoos 
life  here,  and  after  this  life  to  enjoy  the  kingdom  of  his  elect. 

**  Frcnn  Qieenwidi,  by  your  nujesty's  humble  and  obedient  wife  and  servant, 

"Katbbtk  the  QuBBir,  K-P." 

A  grateful  and  a  loyal  spirit  pervades  this  letter.  That  the 
queen  had  both  felt  and  expressed  much  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  her  royal  husband  as  well  as  for  the  success  of  his 
^cpedition^  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  hypocritical 
passage  in  one  of  Wriothesley's  letters  to  her  majesty :  *'  Grod 
is  able  to  strength  his  own  against  the  devil^  and  therefore 
let  not  the  queen^s  majesty  in  any  wise  trouble  herself^  for 
Gk)d  shall  turn  all  to  the  best;  and  sure  we  be  that  the 
king's  majesty's  person  is  out  of  all  danger.''^ 

King  Henry  left  England  in  anger  with  his  young  daughter 
the  princess  Elizabeth^  who  had  incurred  his  displeasure  so 
deeply,  that  for  a  whole  year  he  had  neither  permitted  her 
to  enter  his  presence,  nor  to  write  to  him.'  The  cause  of 
offence,  whatever  it  was,  occurred  very  soon  after  his  mar- 
riage with  queen  Katharine  Parr,  who  appears  to  have  taken 
a  very  friendly  part  towards  her  royal  step-daughter.  During 
the  first  month  of  her  regency,  Katharine  succeeded  in  re- 
storing Elizabeth  to  her  absent  sire's  good  graces  by  her 
epistolary  intercessions  in  her  behalf.  Elizabeth  wrote  an 
eloquent  letter,  July  31,  1544,  expressuog  her  grateful  sense 
of  the  queen's  goodness  in  having  shown  much  soUdtude 
about  her  health,  and  also  for  having  conveyed  her  dutiful 
messages  to  the  king  in  all  her  letters,  to  whom  she  had  not 
herself,  at  that  time,  ventured  to  write.'  Henry  VIII.,  in 
his  letter,  dated  September  8,  sends  his  blessing  to  all  his 
children,  which  indicates  that  he  had  forgiven  Elizabeth. 
He  details  with  soldierlike  plainness,  to  his  bin  r^ent  at 
home,  the  auspicious  pn^ress  of  his  campaign  on  the  hostile 
shores  of  France.    The  manner  in  which  he  names  his  family 

iState-PaperMSS. 
*  Letter  from  the  princess  Elizabeth  to  qneen  Katharine  Parr;  Cotton.  MSS. 

»IWd. 
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to  Katharine  is  very  interesting^  considering  tiieir  rdative 
positions^  and  implies  much  for  the  amiable  conduct  of  the 
royal  step-mother.  Henry  VIII.,  with  all  his  faults,  wrote 
very  pleasant  letters,  and  this  is  one  of  his  best : — 

"  At  the  dodng  op  of  then  oar  letters  this  day,  the  omUo  belbre  named, 
with  t|ie  dyk6^  is  at  oar  crmnnand,  and  not  like  to  be  recovered  by  the  FreDchmen 
again,  (as  we  tmst) ;  not  doabting,  with  Qod's  grace,  bat  that  the  castle  and 
town  shall  shortly  foUow  the  same  trade,  for  as  this  day,  which  is  the  eighth  of 
September,  we  begin  three  batteries,  and  have  three  more  going,  beade  ooe 
which  hath  done  his  execution  in  shaking  and  tearing  off  one  of  their  greatest 
bulwarks.  No  more  to  you  at  this  time^  sweetheart,  but  for  lack  of  time  and 
great  occupation  of  business,  saving,  we  pray  yon,  to  give  in  oar  name  our  hearty 
blesdngs  to  all  our  children,  and  recommendations  to  our  coosin  Haiget,^  and 
the  rest  of  the  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  and  to  our  council  also. 
*'  Written  with  the  hand  of  yoor  loving  husband. 

During  the  absence  of  the  king  in  France,  qneoi  Katha- 
rine and  her  royal  step-children  appear  to  have  resided 
together  as  one  £unily.  In  September,  the  young  Edward 
and  his  sisters  were  under  her  careful  guardianship  at  Oking, 
whence,  in  consequence  of  the  pestilence  then  raging,  she 
issued  her  mandate  to  the  mayor  and  sheri£& — 

''To  make  proclamation,  that  since,  on  account  of  the  plague,  great  danger 
might  arise  to  her,  the  prince,  and  the  king's  other  children,  no  person  in  whoae 
house  the  plague  had  been,  or  who  may  have  been  with  any  infected  person,  or 
may  have  lived  near  any  place  where  the  infection  had  been,  should  go  to  court, 
or  suffer  any  attendants  on  the  court  to  enter  lus  house  where  the  infoctioa  is, 
under  the  queen's  indignation,  and  forther  punishment  at  her  pkasure.  From 
Okinge."* 

If  aught  but  good  had  be&llen  the  deariy  prized  heir  of 
England  during  the  absence  of  the  king,  a  fearful  reckoning 
would  have  awaited  queen  Katharine  from  her  jealous  and 
unreasonable  lord  on  his  return.  No  wonder  that  her  anxiety 
for  the  safety  of  this  precious  trust  impelled  her  to  the  use 
of  arbitrary  measures  to  preserve  the  royal  household  from 
the  danger  of  infection. 

Among  the  few  existing  documents  connected  with  the 
r^ency  of  Katharine  Pttrr,  there  is  in  the  Cottonian  collec- 
tion an  inedited  letter  to  her  council,  headed  '^  Katharine, 
queen-regente,  K-P.,''  in  &your  of  her  trusty  and  weU-beloved 

^  His  niece,  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas. 
*  See  MS.  HarL,  442,  foL  207. 
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servant  Heniy  Webbe,  gentleman-usher  of  her  privy-ehamber^ 
requesting  that  the  king's  grant  of  the  nunnery  and  demesne 
of  Holywell,  which  had  been  given  to  him  at  the  surrender 
of  the  said  nunnery,  but  only  in  part  fulfilled,  might  be 
carried  into  effect,  on  the  modified  terms  of  allowing  him  to 
purchase  that  porticm  of  the  demesne  which  had  been  with- 
held firom  him.  Her  migesty  concludes  in  the  following  per- 
suasive  stram : — 

«  We  shall  lieartfly  denre  and  pray  you  to  be  fkvourable  to  him  at  this  oar 
earnest  request ;  .  .  .  and  in  dflclaring  whereof  yonr  kind  and  loving  friendship 
towards  hhn  effectually  at  the  contemplation  of  these  our  letters,  we  shall  grate* 
fblly  accept  it,  and  also  thankfblly  remember  it  whensoever  occasion  shall  serve 
us  to  do  yoQ  {tesure.* 

"  (Hren  under  our  signet,  at  my  lord  the  king's  nujesty's  Honour  of  Hampton- 
Court,  the  23rd  of  July,  and  the  thirty-sixth  of  his  highness's  most  noble  rdgn.*' 

Boulogne  surrendered  to  the  arms  of  Henry  VIII.  after  a 
fierce  si^e:  he  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  the  town 
September  18.  His  council  in  England^  by  command  of  the 
queen-regent,  issued  a  general  order,  September  19,  '^that  a 
public  thanksgiving  should  be  offered  up  to  Almighty  God  in 
all  the  towns  and  villages  throughout  England,  for  the  taking 
of  Boul(^e/^  This  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  queen 
Katharine's  Parr's  regency,  for  the  king  returned  to  England 
October  1st,  finding  it  impossible  to  follow  up  his  victorious 
career  in  France,  because  his  Spanish  allies  had  made  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  Francis  I.  Katharine  had  governed  with 
such  prudence  during  the  brief  period  in  which  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  crown  had  been  confided  to  her  administration, 
as  to  leave  no  cause  of  complaint  to  either  party. 

It  was,  in  all  probability,  after  Heniy's  return  firom  his 
victorious  campaign  in  France,  that  the  interesting  family 
group  in  her  majesty's  collection  at  Hampton-Court,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  vignette  to  this  volume,  was  painted 
by  Hans  Holbein.  In  this  splendid  picture,  the  design  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  introduce  all  the 
members  of  the  royal  house  of  Tudor  as  a  united  family, 
Henry  is  enthroned  beneath  his  canopy  of  state,  with  his 
consort  at  his  left  hand ;  but  instead  of  Katharine  Parr,  a 
^MS.Cott,Vespas.  FiiLfoL17.  >  Lingaid. 
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pale  spectral  resemblance  of  Jane  Seymour  occupies  the 
queenly  place  at  Henry's  side.  The  attitude  and  expression 
of  the  dead  queen's  face  and  figure  are  as  rigid  and  inanimate 
as  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  painter  to  represent  her 
as  a  corpse  newly  taken  from  the  grave,  dad  in  royal  robes, 
and  seated  in  jewelled  pomp  among  the  living.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  delineation  was  made  from  the  wax  e£Sgy' 
which  was  carried  at  her  funeral.  She  bears  a  moinnful  and 
almost  startling  likeness  to  her  son  prince  Edward,  a  beauti- 
ful boy  of  eight  years  old,  who  leans  on  his  father  in  a  caress- 
ing attitude.  With  his  right  arm  the  king  embraces  his  son, 
and  his  hand  rests  on  his  shoulder.  The  princesses  Maiy 
and  Elizabeth  are  entering  on  opposite  sides,  as  if  to  offer 
filial  homage  to  the  royal  pair.  The  scene  appears  to  be  on 
the  dais  of  Wolsey's  hall,  with  a  view  of  one  of  the  turrets 
through  a  side-window. 

The  picture  is  ridily  emblazoned  with  gold,  and  the  cos- 
tumes are  peculiarly  gorgeous  and  characteristic  of  the  time. 
Henr/s  gown,  of  scarlet  and  gold  brocade,  is  girded  to  his 
waist  with  a  white  satin  sash,  in  which  the  hilt  of  his  jewelled 
da^er  is  seen.  The  skirts  of  the  gown  are  short,  very  full, 
and  edged  with  gold.  It  is  slashed  on  the  breast,  in  five 
or  six  longitudinal  rows,  with  puffs  of  white  satin,  confined 
with  gold  clasps.  Over  this  he  wears  a  magnificent  cdlar 
of  twisted  pearls,  with  ruby  medallions:  a  dalmatica  with 
liftnging  sleeves,  lined  with  sables,  and  edged  with  pearls,  is 
thrown  on  his  shoulder.  His  hat  is  of  black  velvet,  adorned 
with  pearls,  and  edged  with  the  drooping  white  feather  which 
is  always  characteristic  of  the  costume  of  this  monarch,  and 
also  of  his  son.  Heniy's  hose  and  shoes  are  of  white  satin, 
and  he  wears  on  his  breast  a  large  medallion  jewel,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  watch.  The  prince  wears  a  crimson  velvet 
cap,  jewelled  and  plumed,  but  his  hair  is  so  arranged  as 
to  have  the  unpicturesque  effect  of  a  brown  silk  skull-cs^, 
or  a  little  bob- wig.  He  has  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck,  and 
is  dressed  in  a  gown  of  dark  red  damask,  striped  with  gold, 
and  arranged  in  heavy  plaits  from  the  throat  to  the  waist, 

*  See  itH  descriptioii  in  the  biography  of  Jane  Seyinot  r. 
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where  it  is  oonfiiied  by  a  narrow  belt.  The  skirt  is  full,  and 
descends  below  the  knees ;  his  garment  is  much  padded  and 
stiffened;  it  has  hanging  sleeves,  open  to  the  shoulders, 
beneath  which  are  very  full  sleeves  of  white  satin,  fSmtastically 
slashed  with  scarlet  velvet.  His  hose  and  shoes  are  of  scarlet. 
The  fieuled,  statue-like  representation  of  his  dead  mother 
appears  in  the  pointed  doth-of-gold  hood,  edged  with  pearls, 
precisely  like  that  worn  by  Jane  Seymour  in  life,  but  which 
had  been  superseded  by  the  pretty  low  French  hood  intro- 
duced by  Katharine  Howard,  and  adopted  by  Katharine  Parr 
and  her  ladies.  The  two  princesses  are  each  represented  in 
the  same  picture  in  the  roimd  hood,  according  to  the  prevail- 
ing fashion  of  their  royal  step-mother's  court,  of  crimson  velvet, 
edged  with  pearls,  similar  to  that  worn  by  queen  Katharine 
Parr  in  the  Strawberry-hill  miniature,  only  not  surmounted 
with  so  rich  a  coronal  band  of  jeweK  This  peculiarity  of 
the  costume  marks  the  miniature  of  Katharine  to  have  been 
painted  at  the  same  period  as  the  Holbein  femily  group,  if 
not  by  the  same  artist.  The  hair  of  Jane  Seymour  and  of 
the  two  princesses  in  this  picture,  as  well  as  that  of  Katharine 
Parr  in  the  Strawberry-hill  miniature,  are  all  of  the  golden 
tint,  which  appears  the  universal  colour  in  all  the  Holbein 
portraits  of  the  last  three  years  of  Henry  VIII/s  reign, — a 
singular  freak  of  nature,  we  should  say,  were  it  not  well 
known  that  an  imitation  of  the  envied  cMome  tPoro  was 
produced  by  the  use  of  a  bright  yellow  powder  then  in 
vogue.  In  some  instances,  folds  of  amber-coloured  velvet 
were  worn  by  the  elder  ladies  of  Hauy  VlII.'s  court, 
arranged  like  crossed  bands  of  hair,  so  as  to  give  a  great 
appearance  of  breadth  to  the  forehead  under  the  low  French 
hood. 

In  Holbein's  family  group,  the  princesses  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth are  dressed  precisely  alike,  in  kirtles  or  dose-fitting 
gowns  of  rich  crimson  velvet,  with  long  sleeves,  finished  at 
the  hands  with  ruffles,  and  slashed  with  puffs  of  white  satin 
from  the  wrists  to  the  dbows.  Over  these  they  wear  flowing 
robes  of  gold  brocade,  with  hanging  sleeves  and  sweeping 
trains,     llieir  boddices  fit  tightly  to  the  shape,  and  are  cut 
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rather  low  and  square  acrosB  tiie  bust ;  they  are  edged  widi 
pearls.  Both  sisters  wear  double  rows  of  pearls  about  their 
uecks^  supporting  small  ruby  crosses.  Elizabeth  is  a  tall,  full- 
proportionedy  lovely  girl,  of  womanly  appearance.  Mary  is 
much  smaller,  and  more  delicate  in  form  and  features;  she 
has  the  melancholy  cast  of  countenance  which  sickness  and 
early  sorrow  had  rendered  natural  to  her.  In  this  painting, 
contemporary  portraits  of  four  Tudor  sovereigns — Henry  VIII. 
Edward  VI.,  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth,  with  the 
posthumous  portrait  of  Henry^s  favourite  queen,  Jane  Sey- 
mour— are  assembled  together.  The  circumstance  of  Katha- 
rine Parr  permitting  her  deceased  predecessw  to  take  her 
place  in  the  royal  tableau,  is  very  remarkable.  Few  ladies, 
indeed,  there  are,  who  would  not  have  regarded  the  proposal 
of  being  thus  superseded  as  a  decided  affix>nt ;  but  Katharine 
Parr  was  too  generous  to  be  jealous  of  a  compliment  offered 
to  the  dead  queen,  and  far  too  prudent  to  oppose  her  royal 
spouse  in  any  of  his  whims,  however  unreasonable. 

That  Katharine  Parr  was  in  the  ftdl  enjoyment  of  Henry's 
favour  at  this  period,  may  be  inferred  from  the  consideraticm 
with  which  her  kindred  were  treated,  although  she  was  her- 
self cautious  of  giving  cause  of  disgust  to  the  old  nobility  or 
envy  to  the  climbing  courtiers,  by  obtaining  lavish  grants  of 
money  and  lands  or  a  plurality  of  offices  for  her  own  family. 
Just  such  a  meed  of  patronage  was  bestowed  on  her  brother, 
her  unde,  and  her  sister's  husband  as  evinced  her  affection 
and  the  respect  of  the  king  for  her  relatives,  but  no  more. 
Three  of  her  young  kinsmen,  the  Throckmortons,  followed 
the  banner  of  the  sovereign  in  the  French  campaign.  George 
was  made  prisoner,  and  a  thousand  pounds  were  demanded  by 
the  captor  for  his  ransom,  on  account  of  his  consanguinity  to 
her  majesty.  After  he  had  remained  a  year  in  captivity,  the 
queen  exerted  herself  for  his  redemption.  The  scene  of  his 
return,  and  the  preferment  that  followed  at  court,  is  thus  plea- 
santly described  by  his  nephew  in  the  Throckmorton  MS. : — 

**  When  first  in  presence-chamber  he  ww  come. 
The  king  said  to  him,  *  Welcome  to  om*  grace ! 
I  know  thou  lovest  the  alarum  of  a  drum, 
I  see  the  marks  of  manlu)od  in  thy  &ce.' 
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He,  humbly  kiHwHng,  thuked  bii  nugefty. 
That  he  did  see  him  set  at  liberty. 

And  often,  after  that,  the  king  would  jeat» 
And  call  him  'oonsin*  in  hia  merry  mood, 

Becaoie  therefor  the  Frenchmen  had  adseet 
His  fine  so  high,  which  turned  him  to  good. 

His  foes  did  say,  in  serving  he  was  free, 

And  ibr  reward  the  prince  gave  land  in  fee. 

Then  none  of  ns  did  unrewarded  go : 

I  had  a  gift  yearly  worth  fifty  pound, 
Whidi  I  record  because  thou  sboiddest  know 

I  hate  reodved  benefits  to  drown; 
Besides,  I  had  a  stipend  ibr  my  lifb. 
Who  shortly  left  the  court  and  tock  a  wife. 

And  now,  because  the  king  and  queen  did  use 
By  friendly  rigns  thebr  liking  to  display. 

What  men  our  company  would  then  rofbse  t 
Our  betters,  then,  with  us  did  seek  to  stay. 

Forlo!  it  is  a  path  to  dignity, 

With  Caesar's  friend  to  be  in  amity. 

nien  Pembroke  and  his  wife,  who  sister  was 
Unto  the  queen,  their  kinsfolk  friended  much; 

And  Psrr,  their  brother,  did  them  both  surpass. 
Who  for  to  jdeasure  us  did  never  gmtch. 

When  these  did  call  us  '  cousin,'  at  each  word 

The  other  peers  would  firiendly  speech  afEbrd.*' 

Soon  after  the  king^s  return  firom  France,  the  queen's 
unde.  Parr  of  Horton,  resigned  his  office  of  lord  chamberlain 
and  his  place  in  the  council ;  and  though  greatly  urged  by 
Henry  and  Katharine  to  continue  to  assist  them  with  his 
experience  and  advice,  he  sighed  for  the  quiet  of  private  life, 
preferring,  he  said,  to  the  honours  that  beset  him  in  his  niece's 
court,  ''the  pious,  peaceable,  hospitable  way  of  the  country, 
where  popularity  affected  him  more  than  he  sought  it,'' — ^no 
man  being  more  beloved  by  the  commonalty.^  On  the  last 
day  of  the  year  1544,  the  princess  Elizabeth  wrote  firom  Ash- 
ridge  to  her  royal  step-mother  a  long  complimentary  letter, 
accompanying  a  most  interesting  New-year's  gift,  which  is  still 
in  existence ;  viz.,  an  autograph  translation  from  the  Italian, 
beautifully  written  on  vellum,  in  the  form  of  a  small  quarto, 
entitled.  The  Olasse  of  the  Synneftdl  Soule,  and  addressed  to 

'  Fuller.  In  Horton  diurch,  Northampton,  is  a  fine  monument  to  William 
ktd  Ptfr,  1646,  a  teoumbent  statue  in  armour,  in  alabaster,  with  another  of  his 
hdj,  Mary  Sahisbury.    He  obtained  this  manor  by  his  mamage. 

YOL.  III.  Q 
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oure  Moste  Noble  and  Vertuous  daeene  Katerin,  Elizabeth^ 
her  humble  daughter,  wiaheth  perpetuall  felicitye  and  ever- 
lastdng  joye.  It  is  in  the  religious  style  of  the  time,  and  has 
occasional  strains  of  true  eloquence.  The  cover,  embroidered 
with  blue  and  silyer  threads  by  the  hands  of  the  learned  young 
princess,  has  the  queen^s  initial  letters  K.  B.  gracefully  in- 
troduced. Elizabeth  in  her  epistle  apologizes  for  all  defects, 
and  says  that  '^  she  trusts  its  imperfections  will  all  be  smoothed 
and  pohshed  by  the  file  of  her  highnesses  excellent  wit  and 
godly  learning  in  the  reading  of  it;  and  after  it  shall  have 
passed  through  her  hands,  it  will  come  forth  as  it  were  in  a 
new  form.''  Thus  it  appears  that  Katharine  Parr  was  an 
Italian  as  well  as  a  classic  scholar  and  an  accomplished 
mistress  of  her  own  language,  and  that  she  still  continued  to 
perform  the  office  of  preceptress  can  amort  to  Elizabeth. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


I>ifBcult  position  of  queen  Katharine — Her  zeal  for  the  Scriptures — Patronage  of 
Coverdale — Preserves  the  university  of  Cambridge  fipom  sequestration — Her 
attentions  to  the  king — ^Prince  Edward's  letter  to  her — Wriothesley  and 
Gardiner's  jealousy  of  the  queen's  influence — Her  patronage  of  Anne  Askew 
denounced — Plot  against  the  queen — Henry  takes  umbrage  at  Katharine's 
sincerity — Complains  of  her  to  Qardiner — Artides  of  impeachment  framed — 
Katharine  discovers  the  plot — Her  terror  and  dangerous  illness — Henry  visits 
her — Her  prudent  conduct — Reconciliation  with  the  king — His  anger  against 
her  enemies — King's  illness  and  death — Katharine  prayed  for  as  queen- 
dowager — King  Edward's  letter  of  condolence — King  Henry's  ftmeral — Queen 
Katharine's  residence  at  Chelsea — Sir  Thomas  Seymour  renews  his  suit — 
Thdr  correspondence  and  meetings — ^Privately  married— Katharine's  jewels 
detained  by  Somerset — Se3rmoar*s  freedom  with  the  (mncess  Elizabeth — 
Katharine's  displeasure — ^Birth  <^  a  daughter — Her  dangerous  illness — Her 
death  and  fbneral — Lady  Jane  Gray  chief  naoumer — Her  epiti^h — Seymour's 
attainder  and  execution — Destitution  of  queen  Katharine's  in&nt — Sent  to 
the  duchess  of  Suffolk — ^Her  letters — ^Traditions — Relics  of  queen  Katharine 
Parr— Elxhumation  of  her  remains — ^Ptesent  state  of  her  g^ve. 

One  great  trial — we  may  add  peril,  of  Katharine  Parr's 
queenly  life^  was  the  frequent  presence  of  her  former  lover, 
sir  Thomas  Seymour,  who  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
king's  privy-chamber.  The  contrast  between  him  and  her 
royal  lord  must  have  been  painfully  apparent,  at  times^  to 
Katharine.  She  was  surrounded  with  invidious  spies,  withal, 
who  would  have  been  only  too  happy  to  be  able  to  report  a 
word,  a  look,  or  even  a  sigh,  to  the  king,  as  evidence  of  her 
preference  for  the  handsome  Sejrmour;  but  the  high  prin- 
ciples and  consummate  prudence  of  the  queen  carried  her 
triumphantly  through  an  ordeal  which  some  princesses  might 
not  have  passed  without  loss  of  life  and  fame.  The  conduct 
of  Seymour  was  rash,  inconsistent,  and  selfish.  He  was  the 
most  restless,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  blimdering,  of 

q2 
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intriguers.  He  had  shared  m  the  spoils  of  the  sequesterea 
abbeys^  though  in  a  lesser  degree  than  his  brother  the  earl  of 
Hertford^  and  was  one  of  those  who  would  have  tempted  the 
king  to  appropriate  the  revenues  of  the  bishops.  It  was^  how- 
ever^ necessary  to  find  some  cause  of  complaint  with  that 
body ;  and^  according  to  Fox,  he  began  at  the  fountain-head. 
''  Sir  Thomas  Seymour/'  says  our  author,  "  who  waited  oa 
the  king,  not  much  favouring  Cranmer,  accused  him  of 
wasting  his  revenues,  and  retrenching  all  hospitality,  in  order 
to  gather  riches  for  his  wife  and  children.''  ^  One  day,  when 
sir  Thomas  Seymour  was  holding  the  basin  for  the  king  to 
wash  before  going  to  dinner,  his  majesty  said  to  him,  '^  Qo 
you  out  of  hand  to  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  and  bid  him  be 
with  me  at  two  o'clock,  and  fail  not."  When  Seymour  went 
to  Lambeth,  he  found  the  great  hall  set  out  for  dinner,  and 
the  usual  hospitality  going  forward;  and  being  invited  by 
Cranmer  to  dine,  at  which  meal  aU  proceeded  with  the  usual 
state  of  the  former  archbishops,  he  perceived  that  he  had  been 
sent  on  purpose,  and  after  delivering  his  message,  went  back 
to  the  king  in  great  haste.  ''  Ho !"  said  Henry,  when  he 
saw  him,  ''  dined  you  not  with  my  lord  of  Canterbury  ?"  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour  spied  a  portentous  doud  on  the  royal  brow, 
as  he  replied,  "  That  I  did,  your  majesty,  and  he  will  be  with 
your  highness  forthwith;"  then,  falling  on  his  knees,  he 
added,  "  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  pardon  me,  for  I  have  of 
late  told  you  an  untruth  concerning  my  lord  of  Canterbury's 
housekeeping.  But  I  will  never  henceforth  believe  the  knave 
which  did  put  that  vain  tale  in  my  head,  for  never  did  I  see 
in  my  life  so  honourable  a  hall  set  in  the  realm,  except  your 
majesty's,  or  so  well  furnished,  according  to  each  degree,  and 
himself  also  most  honourably  served." — "Ah !  sir,"  quoth  the 
king,  "  have  you  now  spied  the  truth  ?  But  I  perceive  which 
way  the  wind  bloweth.  There  are  a  sort  of  you  whom  I  have 
liberally  given  of  suppressed  monasteries,  which,  as  you  have 
lightly  gotten,  so  you  have  unthrifkily  spent, — some  at  dice,* 

>  Fox;  Mo  ed.,  book  u.  624,  625. 
'  The  king  himself  kwt  800Z.  at  a  sitting  with  Edward  Seymour,  elder  brother 
to  this  man.    The  Seymours  seem  the  greatest  gamblers  at  ooart. — See  Privy" 
parte  Kxpenses  of  Henry  Yin.,  many  items. 
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otber  some  in  gay  apparel,  and  otherwavs  worse^  I  fear;  and 

now  all  is  gone,  you  would  &in   have  me  make   another 

chevisance  [gratuity]   of  the  bishop's  lands  to  satisfy  your 

greedy  appetites/' 

Far  different  from  this  worldly,  self-seeking  spirit  was  the 

disinterested  devotion  of  the  queen   to   the   cause   of  the 

Befbrmation.     With  nothing  to  gain,  and  every  thing  to  lose 

by  her  religion,  she  courageously  maintained  tiie  opinions  to 

which  she  had  become  a  convert ;  and,  in  her  zeal  for  the 

translation  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  left  no  means  untried  for 

the  accomplishment  of  that  good  work.     She  appointed  Miles 

Coverdale  to  the  office  of  her  almoner,'  and  rendered  him 

every  assistance  in  his  labour  of  love.     The  learned  Nicholas 

Udall,  master  of  Eton  school,  was  employed  by  Katharine 

Parr  to  edit  the  translations  of  Erasmus's  Paraphrases  on 

the  four  Gk)spels ;  in  the  labour  of  which  the  princess  Mary 

was  induced,  by  her  royal  step-mother,  to  take  an  active 

share.     The  queen  thus  addresses  the  princess  Mary,  on  the 

expediency  of  appending  her  name  to  her  translation  : — 

'*  I  beieech  yoa  to  send  me  this  beaatiM  and  luefitl  work,  when  oorrected  hj 
Mallet,  or  some  other  of  your  honsehold;  and  at  the  same  time  let  me  know 
whether  it  shall  be  pablished  mider  your  own  name,  or  anonymously  ?  In  my 
own  opinion,  yoa  will  not  do  justice  to  a  work  in  which  yon  have  taken  sueh 
infinite  pains  ^r  the  pnblic,  (and  wonld  have  still  continned  to  do  so,  as  is  well 
known,  had  your  health  permitted  it,)  if  you  refuse  to  let  it  descend  to  posterity 
under  the  sanction  of  your  name.  For,  mnce  eveiy  body  is  aware  what  fatigue 
you  have  undergone  in  its  accomplishment,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  refhae 
the  praise  that  all  will  deservedly  offisr  you  in  return."' 

Die  first  edition  of  these  paraphrases  (of  which  so  im- 
portant a  use  was  afterwards  made  by  Cranmer  and  Somerset) 
was  published,  according  to  Strype,  in  1545,  at  the  sole  ex- 

>  Miles  Coverdale  was  an  Augustinian  monk,  of  Danish  fiunfly,  converted  to 
tibe  Protestant  £uth.  He  was  patronised  by  Cromwdl,  and  appointed  by  Katha- 
rine Parr  as  her  almoner,  and  he  was  such  when  she  died.  He  was  bishop  of 
Exeter,  but  qjected  from  his  see  by  queen  Mary,  who,  by  an  act  of  council  in 
1664,  allowed  him  to  pass  to  Denmark,  with  two  servants  and  bag  and  baggage. 
He  returned  to  England  during  Elizi^beth's  reign,  but  refused  to  assume  his 
bishopric,  and  died  peaceably  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Barthoknnew's  churdL  A  search  fbr  lus  bonea  took  place  August  1840;  Ms 
coffin  was  found,  and  transferred  to  St.  Magnus's  chmrch,  London-bridge,  his 


original! 

'  TVanalated  by  sir  P.  Madden  from  the  original  Latin.  Katharine  PluT*! 
letter  is  dated  from  Hanworth,  September  20th,  1641.  The  original  is  in  MS. 
Cottonian,  Faustina,  F  IIL 
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penae  of  queen  Katharine  Parr.  In  his  dedication  to  his 
royal  patroness^  Udall  remarks  ''on  the  great  number  of 
noble  women  at  that  time  in  England  given  to  the  study  of 
devout  science  and  of  strange  tongues.  It  was  a  common 
thing/^  he  quaintly  adds^  ''  to  see  young  vii^ms  so  nouzled 
and  trained  in  the  study  of  letters^  that  they  willingly  set  all 
other  pastimes  at  nought  for  learning's  sake.  It  was  now  no 
news  at  all  to  see  queens  and  ladies  of  most  high  estate  and 
progeny,  instead  of  courtly  dalliance,  to  embrace  virtuous 
exercises,  reading,  and  writing,  and  with  most  earnest  study^ 
early  and  late,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  acquiring  of  know- 
ledge.'' Fortunately  for  Katharine  Parr,  and  those  fair  and 
gentle  students  who  were  encouraged  by  the  example  of  that 
learned  queen  to  seek  the  paths  of  knowledge,  they  flourished 
in  days  when  the  acquirements  of  ladies  were  regarded  as 
their  glory,  not  their  reproach.  Learning  in  women  was 
then  considered  next  unto  holiness;  and  the  cultivation  of 
tiie  female  mind  was  hailed  by  the  wise,  the  good,  the  noble 
of  England  as  a  proof  of  the  increasing  refinement  of  the 
land.  In  later  centuries,  invidious  ignorance  has  succeeded 
in  flinging  the  brand  of  vulgar  opprobrium  on  such  women  as 
sir  Thomas  More,  Erasmus,  Udall,  and  Ascham  all  but 
deified.  Margaret  Boper,  Katharine  Parr,  and  the  divine 
lady  Jane  Gray,  would  inevitably  have  been  stigmatized  as 
bbte-^tockings,  if  they  had  lived  in  the  nineteenth  instead  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Queen  Katharine  and  her  royal  step-daughter,  the  lady 
Mary,  honoured  sir  William  and  lady  Petre  by  answering  at 
tiie  baptismal  font  for  their  inBrnt  daughter,  to  whom  the 
queen  gave  her  own  name  Katharine.'  Wriothesley,  the  then 
lord  chancellor,  was  the  godfather.  This  man  was  the 
queen's  deadly  but  undeclared  foe,  and  a  few  months  later 
made  an  attempt  to  poison  the  king's  mind  against  her. 

When  Katharine  Parr  was  first  called  to  the  unenviable 
distinction  of  sharing  the  throne  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  poverty 
of  the  crown  precluded  the  king  from  indulging  his  love  of 
pomp  and  pageantry  in  any  of  the  public  fStes  and  rejoicings 

^  Apri]»  1646.    Old  family  register,  in  posseesion  of  the  lord  Petro. 
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which  had  been  so  frequent  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  his 
reign.  The  expense  of  a  coronation  for  the  new  queen  was 
out  of  the  question ;  and^  though  she  was  dowered  in  the 
same  proportion  as  her  predecessors  had  been,  it  must  have 
been  a  source  of  comfort  to  Katharine  that  she  enjoyed  a 
fine  income  as  the  widow  of  lord  Borough  and  lord  Latimer, 
independently  of  her  royal  allowance  as  queen-consort  of 
England.  The  expenses  of  the  queen's  breakfast,  on  an 
average  calculation,  amounted  only  to  70/.  per  annum.  It 
was  commanded  by  the  lord  great-master  at  Westminster,  in 
the  month  of  June,  35th  Henry  YIIL,  that  the  queen's  maids 
should  daily  have  a  dune  of  beef  served  to  them  for  their 
breakfEist.' 

Heniys  pecuniary  distresses  had  led  him  to  the  fallacious 
expedient  of  raising  the  nominal  value  of  the  currency  of  the 
realm,  and  afterwards  of  issuing  a  fresh  coinage,  in  which  the 
proportion  of  alloy  exceeded  that  of  the  silver.  This  purblind 
proceeding  gave  the  death-blow  to  trade  by  ruining  the  na- 
tional credit,  and  involved  himself,  his  subjects,  and  successors 
in  tenfold  difficulties.'  In  the  autumn  of  1545  Henry  claimed 
the  assistance  of  parliament ;  but  the  subsidy  granted  not 
satisfying  the  rapacious  and  needy  sovereign,  the  revenues  of 
all  the  hospitals  and  colleges  in  England  were  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  the  time-serving  and  venal  legislators  of  whom  it 
was  composed.'  The  university  of  Cambridge,  dreading  the 
spoliation  with  which  it  was  threatened,  implored  the  protec- 
tion of  their  learned  queen.^  Elatharine,  who  was  not  forgetful 
of  the  affection  and  respect  which  had  been  ever  manifested 
for  her  person  and  character  by  this  erudite  body,  exerted  her 
utmost  influence  with  her  royal  husband  to  avert  the  storm 
that  impended  over  that  ancient  nursery  of  learning  and 
piety.  The  letter  in  which  her  majesty  informs  the  members 
of  the  imiversity  of  the  success  of  her  intercession  with  the 
king  in  their  behalf,  is  exceedingly  curious ;  and  the  advice 
she  offers,  as  to  the  nature  of  their  studies,  is  equally  credit- 
able to  her  head  and  heart : — 

*  OrdimuKoet  for  the  king's  household,  p.  876.    Additions  to  the  ordhiaiices  of 
Eltliam,  p.  208.  t  Herbert   Stowe.        "Herbert   HaU.        ^Strype. 
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LiTTBB  ntOM  QuEEV  Katraxote  Vajol} 

*'To  our  riffht  trwty,  dear,  cmd  well-belooed  tke  Chanoellor  and  Vio^' 
chancellor  of  my  lord  the  King* a  moQetib^e  UmversUjf  qf  Cambridge,  and 
to  the  whole  said  unioertity  there, 

**  Tour  letters  I  have  reoeived,  presented  on  all  yonr  behalft  by  Mr.  Dr.SmytbCy 
your  discreet  and  learned  advocate.'  And  as  they  be  Latinly  written,  whkh  is 
eingnjifyed  nnto  me  by  those  that  be  learned  in  the  Latin  tongue^  so  [I  know] 
yon  oonld  have  ntteied  your  derires  and  opinions  fiuniliarly  in  your  vulgar 
tongue,  aptest  for  my  intelligence,  albeit  you  seem  te  have  conceived,  ratlier 
partially  than  truly,  a  fkvourable  estimation  both  of  my  going  forward  and 
dedication  te  learning,  which  te  advance,  or  at  least  omserve,  yonr  letters 
movem&" 

This  passage  must  not  be  considered  by  the  reader  as  any 
contradiction  of  her  attainments  as  a  Latin  scholar^  because^ 
notwithstanding  her  denial  of  learnings  the  queen  meant  not 
to  be  taken  at  her  word  as  ignorant  of  the  language  in  which 
the  university  had  addressed  her^  for  she  uses^  in  the  course 
of  the  letter^  a  very  apt  Latin  quotation. 

'^' You  show  me  how  agreeable  it  is  to  me,  being  in  this  worldly  estate,  not 
only  fbr  mine  own  part  to  be  studious,  but  also  a  maintainer  and  cherisher  of 
the  learned  state,  bearing  me  hi  hand  [inasting]  that  I  am  endowed  and  per^ 
fected  with  those  qualities  which  onght  to  he  in  a  person  ofmg  station, 

"Truly  this  yonr  discreet  and  politic  document  I  as  thankfblly  accept  as  you 
demre  that  I  should  embrace  it.  And  forasmuch  (as  I  do  hear)  all  kind  of 
learning  doth  flourish  among  yon  in  this  age  as  it  did  amongst  the  Greeks  at 
Athens  long  ago,  I  desire  you  all  not  so  to  hunger  for  the  exquiMte  knowledge  of 
(Hoftiie  leuning,  that  it  may  be  thought  ihat  the  Gredc  university  was  but 
transposed  or  now  in  England  revived,  forgetting  our  CkrUtiamtg,  since  their 
excellency  did  only  attain  to  moral  and  natural  things ;  but  rather,  I  gentiy 
exhort  you  to  study  and  apply  those  doctrines  as  means  and  apt  degrees  to  the 
attaining  and  setting  forth  Chrisfe  reverent  and  lacred  doctrine,  that  it  may 
not  be  laid  against  you  in  evidence,  at  the  tribunal  of  God,  how  you  were 
ashamed  of  Christ's  doctrine ;  for  this  LaHn  lesson*  I  am  taught  to  say  of  St. 
Paul,  Non  me  pudet  evangeUi,  to  the  sincere  setting  forth  whereof  (T  trust) 
universally  in  all  your  vocations  and  ministries  you  will  apply,  and  conform  your 
sundry  gifts,  arts,  and  studies  in  such  end  and  sort,  that  Cambridge  may  be 
accounted  rather  an  university  of  divine  philosophy  than  of  natural  and  moral, 
as  Athens  was.  Upon  the  confidence  of  whidi  your  accomplishment  of  my 
expectetion,  zeal,  and  request,  I  (according  to  your  denres)  have  aHempted  my 
lonl  the  king  for  the  esteblishment  of  your  livdihood  and  possesdoni^  in  which 
(notwithstanding  his  mi^esty's  property  and  interest,  through  the  consent  of  the 

^  Quoted  by  Strype :  to  be  found  at  length  in  Statutes  of  Cambridge,  by 
H.  J.  Heywood,  t.b.8.,  voL  L  p.  211. 

'  The  univerrity  of  Gamboridge  addressed  thar  letters  to  queen  Katharine 
Parr  by  Dr.  Smith,  afterwards  sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  learned  secretaiy  to 
Edward  VI. 

'  Here  the  queen  displays,  mudi  in  the  style  of  her  daughter-in-law  Elisabeth, 
the  learning  she  has  so  dahorately  ^i^«y1ftim4H^, 
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bjlgh  oooii  of  parliament,)  hk  highiMwi  being  sodi  %  patron  to  good  Iflarning 
dcyth  tender  yon  so  mnch,  that  lie  would  rathor  advance  learning  and  erect  new 
occaaion  thereof,  than  oonfoimd  yonr  ancient  and  godly  institaiionii ;  ao  that 
fuch  learning  may  hereafter  ascribe  her  very  original  whole  conversation  to  our 
sovereign  lord  the  king,  her  only  defence  and  worthy  omament,  the  prosperous 
estate  and  princely  government  of  whom  long  to  preserve,  I  doubt  not  but  every 
one  at  you  will  in  the  daily  invooatioii  call  upon  Him,  who  alone  and  only  can 
diqmse  to  every  creature. 

**  Scribbled  with  the  rude  hand  of  her»  that  prayeth  to  the  Lord  and  immortal 
God  to  send  you  all  prosperous  fuooess  in  godly  learning  and  knowledge.  From 
my  lord  the  king's  msjeetfa  manor  of  Qreenwich,  the  26  Feb. 

«Kathasinb  thi  Qubek,  E-P."^ 

The  triumph  which  Katharine  Parr's  idrtuous  influence 
obtained^  in  this  instance^  over  the  sordid  passions  oi  Heniy 
and  his  greedy  ministers,  ought  to  endear  the  name  of  the 
royal  patroness  of  learning  to  every  mind  capable  of  appre* 
dating  her  magnanimity  and  moral  courage.  The  beauty, 
the  talents,  and  rare  acquirements  of  Elatharine  Parr,  together 
with  the  deUcate  tact  which  taught  her  how  to  make  the  most 
of  these  advantages,  enabled  her  to  retain  her  empire  over 
the  fickle  heart  of  Henry  for  a  longer  period  than  the  fiEurest 
and  most  brilliant  of  her  predecessors.  But  these  charms 
were  not  the  most  powerful  talismans  with  which  the  queen 
won  her  influence.  It  was  her  domestic  virtues,  her  patience, 
her  endearing  maimers,  that  rendered  her  indispensable  to 
the  irritable  and  diseased  voluptuary,  who  was  now  paying 
the  severe  penalty  of  bodily  tortures  and  mental  disquiet  for 
the  excesses  of  his  former  life.  Henry  had  grown  so  corpu- 
lent and  unwieldy  in  person,  that  he  was  incapable  of  taking 
the  slightest  exercise,  much  less  of  recreating  himself  with 
the  invigorating  field-sports  and  boisterous  pastimes  in  which 
he  had  formerly  deUghted.  The  days  had  come  unexpectedly 
upon  him  in  which  he  had  no  pleasure.  His  body  was  so 
swollen  and  enfeebled  by  dropsy,  that  he  could  not  be  moved 
to  an  upper  chamber  without  the  aid  of  machinery.  Hitherto, 
the  excitement  of  playing  the  leading  part  in  the  public  drama 
of  royal  pomp  and  pageantry  had  been  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  his  life ;  deprived  of  this,  and  with  the  records  of 
an  evil  conscience  to  dwell  upon  in  the  weary  hours  of  pain, 

*  MS.  Corpw-Christi  ooDoge,  Cambridge,  206.  This  letter  is  quoted  by 
Stiype. 
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Ids  irascibility  and  impatience  would  have  goaded  him  to 
frenzy^  but  for  the  soothing  gentleness  and  tender  attentions 
of  his  amiable  consort.  Katharine  was  the  most  skilfiil  and 
patient  of  nurses,  and  shrank  not  from  any  office,  however 
humble,  whereby  she  could  afford  mitigation  to  the  sufferings 
of  her  royal  husband.  It  is  recorded  of  her,  that  she  would 
remain  for  hours  on  her  knees  beside  him,  applying  fomenta- 
tions and  other  palliatives  to  his  ulcerated  1^,  which  he  would 
not  permit  any  one  to  dress  but  her.  She  had  already  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  the  infirmities  of  sickness,  in  her  at- 
tcsidance  on  the  death-beds  of  her  two  previous  husbands, 
and  had  doubtless  acquired  the  art  of  adapting  herself  to  the 
humours  of  male  invalids.  A  royally  bom  lady  might  have 
been  of  little  comfort  to  Henry  in  the  days  of  his  infirmity, 
but  Katharine  Parr  had  been  educated  in  the  school  of 
domestic  Ufe,  and  was  perfect  in  the  practice  of  its  virtues 
and  its  duties.  She  sought  to  charm  the  ennui  which 
oppressed  the  once  magnificent  and  active  sovereign  in  the 
unwelcome  quiet  of  his  sick  chamber,  by  inducing  him  to 
unite  with  her  in  directmg  the  studies  and  watching  the 
hopdul  promise  of  his  beloved  heir,  prince  Edward.  The 
following  letter,  addressed  to  Katharine  by  her  royal  step- 
son, bears  witness  to  the  maternal  kindness  of  the  queen, 
and  the  affection  of  the  precocious  student : — 

Pbivob  Edwabd  to  EATHLomni  Pabb. 

^MOBT  HOKOmBABLB  AKD  SKTIBELT  BBLOYBD  MOTHSB, 

"  I  have  me  most  hmnUy  recommended  to  your  grace  with  Hke  thanks,  both 
fat  that  your  grace  did  accept  ao  gently  my  simple  and  rode  letters,  and  also 
that  it  pleaded  yoor  grace  to  gently  to  yoochsafe  to  direct  mito  me  your  loving 
and  tender  letters,  which  do  give  me  much  comfort  and  encouragement  to  go 
ferward  in  soch  things,  wheroin  your  grace  beareth  me  on  hand,  that  I  am 
already  entered.  I  pray  Qod  I  may  be  able  to  satisfy  the  good  expectation  of 
the  king's  nujesty,  my  fkther,  and  of  your  grace,  whom  Qod  have  ever  in  his 
mostblesiiedkeeinng!  «  Yoor  loving  son. 

There  is  extant  a  Latin  and  a  French  letter,  addressed  to  the 
queen  in  the  same  filial  style. 

The  arrival  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to  negotiate  a  peace 
between  England  and  France  in  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1546,  caused  the  last  gleam  of  royal  festivily  and  q^len- 
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dour  that  was  ever  to  enliyen  the  comt  of  Henry  Vlll. 
Claude  d'Annebaut^  the  admiral  who  had  a  few  months  pre- 
viously attempted  a  hostile  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Wight^  and 
attacked  the  English  fleets  was  the  ambassador-extraordinaiy 
on  this  occasion.  He  was  received  with  great  pomp  at  Green- 
wich^ where  he  landed^  and  on  Hounslow-Heath  he  was  met 
by  a  numerom  cavalcade  of  nobles^  knights,  and  gentlemen 
in  king  Henry's  service,  headed  by  the  young  heir  of  England, 
prince  Edward,  who,  though  only  in  his  ninth  year,  was 
mounted  on  a  chai^er,  and  performed  his  part  in  the  pageant 
by  welcoming  the  admiral  and  his  suite  in  the  most  graceful 
and  engaging  manner.  Annebaut  embraced  and  kissed  the 
princely  boy,  and  all  the  Frebch  nobles  were  loud  in  their 
commendations  of  the  beauty  and  gallant  bearing  of  this 
child  of  early  promise.  Prince  Edward  then  conducted  the 
embassy  to  Hampton-Court,  where,  for  ten  days,  they  were 
feasted  and  entertained  with  great  magnificence  by  the  king 
and  queen.  Heniy,  on  this  occasion,  presented  Katharine 
Parr  with  many  jewels,  of  great  value,  that  she  might  appear 
with  suitable  Sclat,  as  his  consort,  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
France.  He  also  provided  new  and  costly  hangings  and 
fdmiture  for  her  apartments,  as  well  as  plate,  which  she 
naturally  regarded  as  her  own  property;  but  a  long  and 
vexatious  litigation  was  instituted  with  regard  to  these  gifts 
after  the  death  of  the  king,  as  will  be  shown  in  its  proper 
place. 

The  increasing  influence  of  Katharine  with  king  Henry, 
and  the  ascendancy  she  was  acquiring  over  the  opening  mind 
of  the  future  sovereign,  were  watched  with  jealous  alarm  by 
ihe  party  most  inimical  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Beformation. 
Wriothesley,  the  lord  chancellor,  who  had  been  the  base 
su^ester  to  Henry  VIII.  of  a  breach  of  faith  to  Anne  of 
Cleves,  and  afterwards  pursued  that  monarch's  fifth  unhappy 
queen  with  the  zest  of  a  bloodhound^  till  her  young  head  was 
laid  upon  the  block,  waited  but  for  a  suitable  opportmiity  for 
effecting  the  fall  of  Katharine  Parr.  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  his  confederate  in  this  intention,  but  so 
*  See  tbe  Uographies  of  Anne  of  Cl0?es  and  Katharine  Howard. 
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blameless  was  the  conduct^  so  irreproachable  the  manners^  of 
the  queen^  that^  as  in  the  case  of  Daniel^  it  was  impos^ble 
for  her  deadliest  foe  to  find  an  occasion  against  her,  except 
in  the  matter  of  her  religious  opinions.  In  these  she  was 
opposed  to  Henry's  arbitrary  notions,  who  was  endeavouring 
to  erect  the  dogma  of  his  own  infSEdUbility  on  the  ruins  of 
papacy.  Every  dissent  firom  his  decisions  in  points  of  faith 
had  been  visited  with  the  most  terrible  penalties.  In  his 
last  speech  to  parliament  he  had  bitterly  complained  of  the 
divisions  in  religion  that  distracted  his  realm,  for  which  he 
*'  partly  blamed  the  priests,  some  of  whom,''  he  sarcastically 
observed,  ''were  so  stiff  in  their  old  mumpmmSy  and  others  so 
busy  with  their  new  mmpnmua,  that,  instead  of  preaching 
the  word  of  God,  they  were  employed  in  railing  at  each 
other;'  and  partly  the  &ult  of  the  laity,  whose  delight  it  was 
to  censure  the  iMX)ceeding8  of  their  bishops,  priests,  and 
preachers.  If  you  know,"  continued  the  royal  polemic^ 
"  that  any  preach  perverse  doctrine,  come  and  declare  it  to 
some  of  our  council,  or  to  us,  to  whom  is  committed  by  God 
authority  to  reform  and  order  such  cases  and  behaviours,  and 
be  not  judges  yourselves  of  your  own  fantastical  opinions  and 
vain  expositions.  And,  altiiough  you  be  permitted  to  read 
holy  Scriptures,  and  to  have  the  word  of  God  in  your 
mother  tongue,  you  must  understand  it  is  licensed  you  so  to 
do  only  to  inform  your  conscience,  your  children,  and  families, 
and  not  to  dispute,  and  to  make  Scripture  a  railing  and 
taunting  stock  against  priests  and  preachers.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  know  and  hear  how  irreverently  that  precious  jewel 
the  word  of  God  is  disputed,  rh}rmed,  sung,  and  jangled  in 
every  ale-house  and  tavern,  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  and 
doctrine  of  the  same.'" 

This  speech  was  a  prelude  to  the  rigorous  enforcement  of 
the  six  articles.     The  most  interesting  victim  of  the  fiery 

'  The  origin  of  this  ezpreadon  seems  to  have  •risen  in  the  following  drcom- 
stiinoe:  An  old  priest  alMrays  read  in  his  portass  (breviaiy)  mumpnmuB,  Domine, 
for  tumpsimus ;  whereof,  when  he  was  admonished,  he  said  "  that  he  now  had 
Mted  mmnpsimos  for  thirty  years,  and  would  not  leave  hie  old  'mumpnmns' 
for  their  new  *  sompsimns.' — ^Master  Fkuje,  de  Fnicta  Doctrins,  quoted  l^  Cam- 
den.— See  his  Remains,  p.  243. 

'  Hall.  *  Joomak  of  Parliament. 
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persecution  that  ensued^  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1546^ 
was  the  youngs  beautiful,  and  learned  Anne  Askew.  She 
was  a  lady  of  honourable  birth  and  ancient  lineage,  and 
having  become  a  convert  to  the  new  &ith,  was  for  that  cauee 
violently  driven  from  her  home  by  her  husband,  Mr.  Kyme, 
of  Lincolnshire.  She  then  resumed  her  maiden  name,  and 
devoted  herself  to  the  promulgation  of  the  rdigious  opinions 
she  had  embraced.  It  was  soon  known  that  the  queen^s 
sister,  lady  Herbert,  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  other  great 
ladies  of  the  court,  countenanced  the  fair  gospeller, — ^nay, 
more :  that  the  queen  herself  had  received  books  from  her, 
in  the  presence  of  lady  Herbert,  lady  Tyrwhitt,  and  the 
youthful  lady  Jane  Gray,  which  might  bring  her  majesty 
under  the  penalty  of  the  statute  against  reading  heretical 
works.  The  religious  opinions  of  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman  might,  perhaps,  have  been  overlooked  by  men  with 
whom  religion  was  a  matter  of  party,  not  conscience ;  but  the 
supposed  connexion  of  Anne  Askew  with  the  queen,  caused 
her  to  be  singled  out  for  the  purpose  of  terrifying  or  torturing 
her  into  confessions  that  might  furnish  a  charge  of  heresy  or 
treason  against  her  royal  mistress.  The  unexpected  firmness 
of  the  Christian  heroine  baffled  this  design ;  she  endured  the 
utmost  inflictions  of  Wriothesley's  vindictive  fury  without 
permitting  a  syllable  to  pass  her  lips  that  might  be  rendered 
subservient  to  this  purpose. 

Anne  Askew  had  been  supported  in  prison  by  money  which 
had  been  conveyed  to  her,  from  time  to  time,  by  persons 
supposed  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  ladies  of  the  queen's 
bedchamber;  and  the  lord  chancellor's  inquisitorial  cruelty 
was  especially  exercised  in  his  attempts  to  extort  from  the 
hapless  recipient  of  this  charity  the  names  of  her  secret 
friends.'  It  is  well  known  that  when  sir  Anthony  Enevet, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  endeavoured  by  his  directions 
to  the  gaoler  to  modify  the  ferocious,  and  it  seems  ill^al, 
requisition  of  chancellor  Wriothesley  to  inflict  severer  agonies 
on  the  tender,  but  unshrinking  victim,  his  lordship  threw  off 
his  gown,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  pitiless  accomplice 
^  Fos't  Martyrology. 
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Bich^  worked  the  rack  till^  to  use  Anne's  own  words^  they 
well-nigh  plucked  her  joints  asunder.  When  the  Ueutenant 
of  the  Tower  found  his  authority  thus  superseded^  he  promptly 
took  boaty  and^  proceeding  to  the  king^  indignantly  related 
to  him  the  disgusting  scene  he  had  just  witnessed.  Henry 
affected  to  express  great  displeasure  that  a  female  should  have 
been  exposed  to  such  barbarity^  but  he  neither  punished  the 
perpetrators  of  ihe  outrage,  nor  interposed  his  authority  to 
pesenre  Anne  Askew  from  a  fiery  death.  Indeed,  if  the 
contemporary  author  quoted  by  Speed  is  to  be  credited, 
"  Henry  had  himself  ordered  Anne  Askew  to  be  stretched  on 
the  rack,  being  exasperated  against  her  for  having  brought 
prohibited  books  into  his  palace,  and  imbued  his  queen  and 
his  nieces,  Suffolk's  daughters,  with  her  doctrine.'' 

The  terrible  sentence,  which  consigned  the  dislocated  frame 
of  the  young  and  lovely  Anne  Askew  a  living  prey  to  the 
flames,  shook  not  the  lofty  self-devotion  of  the  victim.' 
Several  persons  professing  tiie  reformed  doctrine  were  con- 
demned to  die  at  the  same  time,  among  whom  were  two 
gentlemen  of  the  rojral  household,  William  Morice,  the  king's 
gentleman  usher,  and  sir  George  Blagge,  of  the  privy-chamber. 
The  following  touching  particulars  of  their  last  meeting  have 
been  recorded  by  a  survivor : — "  I,  being  alive,"  narrates  John 
Loud,  (tutor  to  sir  Robert  Southwell,  and  a  gentleman  of 
Lincoln's-inn,)  "  must  needs  confess  of  her  departed  to  the 
Lord."  ThCTe  was  a  sad  party  of  victims  and  their  undaunted 
friends  gathered  in  the  little  parlour  by  Newgate.  Sir  George 
Bla^e  was  with  LasceUs  (a  gentleman  of  a  right  worshipful 
house  in  Nottinghamshire,  at  Gatford,  near  Worksop)  the 
day  before  his  execution,  and  that  of  Anne  Askew,  "  who 
had,"  says  the  narrator,  ''an  angel's  countenance  and  a 
smiling  face."  LasceUs  was  in  the  little  parlour  by  Newgate ; 
''  he  mounted  up  in  the  window-seat,  and  there  sat.  He  was 
merry  and  cheerfrd  in  the  Lord,  and  sir  George  Blagge  sat 
by  his  side :  one  Belenian,  a  priest,  likewise  burnt,  was  there. 

'  In  the  letter  of  Otwell  Johmon,  a  merchant  of  London,  dated  July  2, 1546^ 
the  writer  notaoes  the  report  that  ioine  Askew  was  racked  after  her  condemna- 
tion.—Ellis's  Letters,  second  Series,  yoL  u.  p.  177. 
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Three  of  the  Throckmortons  were  present^  or  Nicholas  being 
one  of  them.  By  the  same  token^  a  person  unknown  to  me 
said^  'Ye  are  all  marked  men  that  come  to  them.  Take 
heed  to  your  lives/ ^^* 

The  Throckmortons  were^  be  it  remembered,  the  near 
kinsmen  of  the  queen,  and  confidential  members  of  her 
household.  They  were  her  iUves,  and  converts  withal,  to  the 
fidth  of  which  she  was  the  nursing-mother.  Undismayed  by 
the  warning  they  had  received  when  they  came  to  comfort 
Anne  Askew  and  her  fellow-captives  in  prison,  these  heroic 
brethren  ventured  to  approach  her,  when  she  was  borne  to 
her  funeral  pile  in  Smithfield,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  her 
sympathy  and  encouragement;  but  they  were  again  warned 
'^  that  they  were  marked  men,''  and  compelled  to  withdraw.' 
In  a  far  cbfferent  s^nrit  came  Wriothesley,  Russell,  and  others 
of  the  ruthless  clique,  to  witness  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy,* 
and  to  tempt  the  weakness  of  woman's  nature  by  offering 
her  the  king's  pardon  on  condition  of  her  recanthig.  She 
treated  the  proposal  with  the  scorn  it  merited,  and  her  fear- 
less demeanour  encouraged  and  strengthened  the  resolution 
of  the  three  men  who  shared  with  her  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom. The  male  victims  were  not  subjected  to  torture.  They 
appear  to  have  suffered  on  matters  of  faith,  unconnected  with 
politics.  Anne  Askew  may  be  r^arded  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
malignity  of  the  party  whofiEdled  in  making  her  an  instrument 
in  their  machinations  against  the  queen. 

The  terror  and  anguish  which  must  have  oppressed  the 
heart  of  Hie  queen  at  this  dreadful  period  may  be  imagined. 
Not  only  was  she  unable  to  avert  the  &te  of  the  generous 
Anne  Askew  and  the  other  Protestant  martyrs,  but  she  was 
herself,  with  some  of  her  nearest  and  dearest  connexions,  on 
the  verge  of  the  like  peril.  Sir  G^rge  Blagge,  who  was 
involved  in  the  same  condemnation  with  Anne  Askew,  and 
those  who  suffered  with  her,  was  a  great  &vourite  with  the 

'  Strype,  Mems.,  p.  599.  *  Ailun's  Elizabeth, 

s  Thii  amiable  junta  were  seated  on  a  bench  by  St.  Barthdomew's  churchy 
and  expreaed  tome  alarm  le«t  their  persons  should  be  endangered  by  the  gun- 
powder among  the  fiigots  exploding.  Russell  reassured  his  colleagues^  by 
faiibnning  them  that  it  was  only  inteoded  for  the  condemned  prisoners. 
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kiiig>  who  was  wont  to  honour  him^  in  moments  of  familiarity 
widi  the  endearing  appellation  of  his  *  pig/  Heniy  does  not 
a{qpear  to  have  been  aware  of  Blagge's  anresi  till  informed  of 
his  condemnation.  He  then  sent  for  Wriothesley^  and  rated 
him  *'  for  coming  so  near  him,  even  to  his  priTj-chamber/' 
and  commanded  him  to  draw  out  a  pardon.  Blagge,  on  his 
release,  flew  to  thank  his  master,  who,  seeing  him,  cried  out, 
" Ah !  my  pig,  are  you  here  safe  again ?^^ — ''Yes,  sire,"  said 
he,  "and  if  jrour  majesty  had  not  been  better  than  your 
bishops,  your  pig  had  been  roasted  ere  this  time."^  Notwith- 
standing this  rebuff,  Wriothesley  and  his  coadjutors  presumed 
to  come  somewhat  nearer  to  the  king  than  an  attack  on 
memb^n  of  his  household,  for  they  struck  at  the  wife  of  his 
bosom. 

It  was  shrewdly  observed  by  a  contemporary,  ''that  Gardi- 
ner had  bent  his  bow  to  bring  down  some  of  the  head  deer.^' 
Victims  of  less  distinguished  note  w^re  destined  first  to  fidl, 
but  it  was  fior  the  purpose  of  compassmg  the  disgrace  and 
death  of  the  queen  that  the  fires  of  persecution  had  been 
rekindled,  Wriothesley  and  Gardiner  having  masked  an  ini- 
quitous poUtical  intrigue  under  the  name  of  religion.  The 
queen's  sister,  lady  Herbert,  had  been  secretly  denounced  to 
Henry  as  an  active  instrument  in  controverting  his  edict 
touching  heretical  works.  This  was  a  subtle  prelude  for  an 
attack  upon  the  queen  herself;  for  when  Henry  had  reason 
to  suppose  she  received  and  read  books  forbidden  by  his  royal 
statutes,  he  was  prepared  to  take  every  difierenoe  in  opinion, 
expressed  or  insinuated  by  her,  in  the  light  not  only  of  heresy, 
but  treason. 

Henry's  anger  was  always  the  most  deadly  and  dangerous 
when  he  brooded  over  an  ofifence  in  silaice.  Queen  ICatharine 
had  been  accustomed,  in  their  hours  of  domestic  privacy,  to 
converse  with  him  on  theological  subjects,  in  which  he  took 
great  delight.  The  points  of  difierenoe  in  their  opinions,  and 
the  ready  wit  and  eloquence  with  which  the  queen  maintained 
her  side  of  the  question,  gave  piquancy  to  these  discussions. 
Henry  was,  at  first,  amused  and  interested ;  but  controversies 
•BidleygLifeof^ihopBidky.    Tytler. 
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between  husband  and  wife  are  dangerous  pastimes  to  the 
weaker  vessel,  especially  if  she  chanoe  to  have  the  best  of  the 
aa^oment.  On  subjects  of  less  importance  to  his  eternal 
welfare,  Katharine  might  possibly  have  had  tact  enough  to 
leave  the  victory  to  her  lord ;  but,  labouring  as  she  saw  him 
under  a  compUcation  of  incurable  maladies,  and  loaded  with 
a  yet  more  fearful  weight  of  unrepented  crimes,  she  must  have 
been  anxious  to  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  his  acoountabihty 
to  that  Almighty  Judge,  at  whose  tribunal  it  was  evident  he 
must  soon  appear. 

With  the  exception  of  his  murdered  tutor,  Fisher,  Henry's 
^iritual  advisers,  whether  Catholics  or  Reformers,  had  all 
been  fisdse  to  their  trust.  They  had  flattered  his  worst 
passions,  and  lulled  his  guilty  conscience  by  crying  '^  Peace, 
peace!  when  there  was  no  peace/'  Katharine  Parr  was, 
perhaps,  the  only  person,  for  the  last  ten  years,  who  had  had 
the  moral  courage  to  speak,  even  in  a  modified  manner,  the 
language  of  truth  in  his  presence.  Henry,  who  was  neither 
Cathohc  nor  Protestant,  had  a  '  sumpsimus '  of  his  own,  which 
he  wished  to  render  the  national  rule  of  faith,  and  was,  at 
last,  exceedingly  displeased  that  his  queen  should  presume  to 
doubt  the  infaUibility  of  his  opinions.  One  day  she  ventured, 
in  the  presence  of  Gardiner,  to  remonstrate  with  him  cm  the 
proclamation  he  had  recently  put  forth  forbidding  the  use 
of  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  had  previously 
licensed.  This  was  at  a  time  when  his  constitutional  urasdbihty 
was  aggravated  by  a  painful  inflammation  of  his  ulcerated 
leg,  which  confined  him  to  his  chamber.  Perhaps  Katharine, 
in  her  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  the  truths  of  holy  writ,  pressed 
the  matter  too  closely,  for  the  king  showed  tokens  of  mishke, 
and  cut  the  matter  short.  The  queen  made  a  few  pleasant 
observations  on  other  subjects,  and  withdrew.  Henry's  sup- 
pressed choler  broke  out  as  soon  as  she  had  left  the  room. 
'*  A  good  hearing  it  is,"  said  he,  *'  when  women  become  such 
clerks ;  and  much  to  my  comfort  to  come,  in  mine  old  age, 
to  be  taught  by  my  wife  !  "* 

(Gardiner,  who  was  present,  availed  himself  of  this  scornful 
'  Fax.    Herbert.    Lingard. 
VOL.  Ill,  B 
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Bally  to  insinuate  things  against  her  majesty,  which  a  feif 
days  before  he  durst  not,  for  his  life,  have  breathed  to  the 
king.  *'For/^  says  a  contemporary  author,  "never  hand« 
maid  sought  more  to  please  her  mistress  than  she  to  please 
his  humour;  and  she  was  of  singular  beauty,  fiivour,  and 
comely  personage,  wherein  the  king  was  greatly  delighted. 
But  Grardiner  bishop  of  Winchester,  lord  dumcellor  Wriothes- 
ley,  and  others  of  the  king's  priTy-chamber,  practised  her 
death,  that  they  might  the  better  stop  the  passage  of  the 
gospel;  yet  they  durst  not  speak  to  the  king  touching  her, 
because  they  saw  he  loved  her  so  welL'''  But  now  that  an 
offence  had  been  given  to  the  royal  ^otist's  self-idolatry, 
he  was  ready  to  listen  to  any  thing  that  could  be  said  in  dis- 
paragement of  his  dutiful  and  conscientious  wife :  her  tender 
nursing,  her  unremitting  attentions  to  his  comfort,  together 
with  her  amiable  and  affectionate  conduct  to  his  children, 
were  all  forgotten.  Glardiner  flattered  him,  to  the  top  of  his 
bent,  on  his.  theological  knowledge  and  judgment,  in  which 
he  declared  "that  his  majesty  excelled  the  princes  of  that 
and  every  other  age,  as  well  as  all  the  professed  doctors  of 
divinity,  insomuch,  that  it  was  unseemly  for  any  of  his  sub- 
jects to  argue  with  him  so  malapertly  as  the  queen  had  just 
done.  That  it  was  grievous  for  any  of  his  counsellors  to  hear  it 
done,  since  those  who  were  so  bold  in  words,  would  not  scruple 
to  proceed  to  acts  of  disobedience ;''  adding,  "that  he  could 
make  great  discoveries,  if  he  were  not  deterred  by  the  qiieen's 
powerful  fSEtction,  In  short,  he  crept  so  far  into  the  king  at  that 
time,''  says  Fox,  "  and  he,  and  his  fellows,  so  filled  Henry's 
mistrustM  mind  with  fears,  that  he  gave  them  warrant  to 
consult  together  about  drawing  of  articles  against  the  queen, 
wherein  her  life  might  be  touched.  They  thought  it  best  to 
b^in  with  such  ladies  as  she  most  esteemed,  and  were  privy 
to  all  her  doing, — ^as  the  lady  Herbert,  afterwards  countess  of 
Pembroke,  her  sister ;  the  lady  Jane,  who  was  her  first  cousin; 
and  the  lady  Tyrwhitt,  all  of  her  privy-chamber ;  and  to  accuse 
them  of  the  six  articles,  and  to  search  their  closets  and  coffers, 
that  they  might  finfl  somewhat  to  charge  the  queen ;  who,  if 

"Fox. 
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tiiat  were  the  case^  should  be  taken  and  carried  by  night  m  a 
bai^  to  the  Tower^  of  which  advice  the  king  was  made  privy 
by  Gku:diner.  This  purpose  was  so  finely  handled,  that  it 
grew  within  few  days  of  the  time  appointed,  and  the  poor 
queen  suspected  nothing,  but,  after  her  accustomed  manner, 
visited  the  king,  still  to  deal  with  him  touching  reUgion  as 
before.'' 

At  this  momentous  crisis,  when  the  life  of  the  queen  might 
be  said  to  hang  on  a  balance  so  fearftdly  poised  that  the 
descent  of  a  feather  would  have  given  it  a  fatal  turn,  the  bill 
of  articles  that  had  been  framed  against  her,  together  with 
the  mandate  for  her  arrest,  were  dropped  by  Wriothesley  from 
bis  bosom  in  the  galleiy  at  Whitehall,  after  the  royal  signa- 
ture of  the  king  had  been  affixed.  Fortunately  it  happened 
that  it  was  picked  up  by  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  queen, 
and  instantly  conveyed  to  her  majesty,^  whose  sweetness  of 
temper  and  gracious  demeanour  had  endeared  her  to  all  her 
household.  It  is  impossible  but  that  shuddering  recollections 
of  the  fell  decree  which  doomed  Henry's  second  consort, 
Anne  Boleyn,  to  be  either  burned  or  beheaded,  at  the  king's 
pleasure,  and  of  the  summary  proceedings  by  which  his  last 
queen,  Katharine,  was  hurried  to  the  blodi,  without  even  the 
ceremony  of  a  trial,  must  have  pressed  upon  her  mind,  as  she 
glanced  at  these  appalling  documents.  Her  virtue,  it  is  true, 
could  not  be  impugned  as  theirs  had  been,  but  she  had  dis- 
appointed the  expectation,  so  confidently  stated  by  the  king  in 
the  act  for  settling  the  succession  to  the  crown,  '*  that  their 
union  might  be  blessed  with  offspring."  In  that  veiy  act 
there  was  an  ominous  clause,  (in  case  of  failure  of  issue  by 
her,)  which  secured  a  precedency  over  his  daughters  *'  to  the 
children  he  might  have  by  any  other  queens."  She  had  been 
Henry's  wife  three  years,  and  was  still  childless ;  and  as  she 
had  not  brought  a  family  to  either  of  her  former  husbands, 
the  reproach  of  barrenness  might,  not  unreasonably,  be  as- 
cribed to  her  by  the  king.  It  was  doubtless  to  the  ftdl  as 
great  a  crime,  in  his  sight,  as  her  heresy,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  was  even  cited  in  the  list  of  her  misdemean- 
1  Fox's  Acte  and  MoDmnentB.  Speed.  T^jtler. 
b2 
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ours^  as  the  untimely  death  of  Katharine  of  Arragcm's  soub 
had  been  impiously  construed  into  evidences  that  the  mar- 
riage was  displeasing  in  the  sight  of  Ood^  when  H^uy  was 
desirous  of  another  wife. 

When  Katharine  Parr  became  aware,  from  the  perusal  of 
the  paper  so  providentially  brought  to  her,  that  a  bill  for  her. 
attainder  was  prepared,  and  saw  that  the  king  had  treadiep- 
ously  given  his  sanction  to  the  machinations  of  her  foes,  she 
concluded  that  she  was  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  his  conjugal 
decapitations,  and  fell  into  an  hysterical  agony .^  She  occu- 
pied an  apartment  contiguous  to  that  of  the  sick  and  froward 
monarch,  and,  as  she  fell  from  (me  fit  into  another,  her 
shrieks  and  cries  reached  his  ears.  Finding  they  continued 
for  many  hours,  either  moved  with  pity,  or,  as  Dr.  lingard 
shrewdly  su^ests,  '^  incommoded  by  the  noise,''  he  sent  to 
inquire  what  was  the  matter.  Katharine's  physician,  Dr. 
Wendy,  having  penetrated  the  cause  of  her  majesty's  indis- 
position, informed  tiie  royal  messenger  ^^that  the  queen  was 
dangerously  ill,  and  that  it  appeared  that  her  sickness  was 
caused  by  distress  of  mind."*  When  the  king  heard  this, 
he  was  either  moved  with  unwonted  feelings  of  compunction, 
or  reminded,  by  his  own  increasing  infirmities,  which  bad 
confined  him  for  the  last  two  days  to  his  bed,  of  her  un- 
rivalled skill  as  a  nurse ;  and  feeling,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  how  much  he  should  miss  her  in  that  capacity  if  death 
deprived  him  of  her  services,  he  determined  to  pay  her  a 
visit.  This  act  of  royal  condescension  was  the  more  remark- 
able, because  it  was  attended  with  great  personal  inconvenience 
to  himself,  for  he  was  carried  in  a  chair  into  queen  Katha- 
rine's apartment,  being  at  that  time  unable  to  walk.'  He 
found  her  heavy  and  melancholy,  and  apparently  at  the  point 
of  death,  at  which  he  evinced  much  sympathy,  as  if  really 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  losing  her.  Perhaps  he  had  not,  till 
then,  discovered  that  she  was  dearer  to  him  than  her  fiurer 
and  more  passionately  but  briefly  loved  predecessors,  Anne 
Boleyn  and  Katharine  Howard.  The  hysterical  agonies  of 
those  imhappy  ladies  bad  produced  no  such  relentings  in  his 
^Foz.    Speed.    Herbert     Liiigard.  *  1>tler.  *  Fox. 
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vindictiye  breast,  though  they  had  been  duly  reported  to  him; 
but  then,  to  be  sure,  he  was  out  of  hearing  of  their  cries. 
ELatharine  Parr  had,  besides,  been  twice  married  before,  and, 
being  a  woman  of  great  sense  and  observation,  had  acquired 
more  experience  in  adapting  herself  to  the  humomr  of  a 
froward  lord,  than  either  the  gay,  reckless  coquette  Anne 
Boleyn,  or  the  yotmg,  unlettered  Howard.  On  this  occasion 
she  testified  a  proper  degree  of  gratitude  for  the  honour  of 
his  visit,  ^^  which,''  she  assured  him^  ''had  greatly  reyived  and 
rejoiced  her/'  She  also  adroitly  offered  an  opening  for  an 
exfJanation  of  the  cause  of  Henry's  displeasure,  by  expressing 
hersdif  much  distressed  at  having  seen  so  little  of  his  majesty 
of  late,  adding,  that  her  uneasiness  at  this  was  increased  by 
her  apprehensions  of  having  been  so  unhappy  as  to  have  given 
him  some  unintentional  offence.'  Henry  replied  only  with 
gracious  and  encouraging  expressions  of  his  good«will.  During 
the  rest  of  this  critical  interview,  Katharine  behaved  in  so 
humble  and  endearing  a  manner,  and  so  completely  adapted 
herself  to  the  humomr  of  her  imperious  lord,  that,  in  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  reaction  of  his  feelings,  he  betrayed 
to  her  physician  the  secret  of  the  plot  against  her  Ufe.  The 
I^ysician  being  both  a  good  and  a  prudent  person,  acted  as  a 
mediator  with  his  sovereign  in  the  first  instance,  and  is  said 
to  have  suggested  to  the  queen  the  proper  means  of  effecting 
a  reconciliation.' 

The  next  evening  the  queen  found  herself  well  enough  to 
return  the  king's  visit  in  his  bedchamber.  She  came  attended 
by  her  sister  lady  Herbert,  and  the  king's  young  niece,  lady 
Jane  Gray,*  who  carried  the  candles  before  her  majesty. 
Henry  welcomed  her  very  courteously,  and  appeared  to  take 
her  attention  in  good  part,  but  presently  turned  the  conver- 
sation to  the  old  subject  of  controversy,  for  the  purpose  of 
beguiling  her  into  an  argument.  Katharine  adroitly  avoided 
the  snare,  by  observing  ''that  she  was  but  a  woman,  accom- 

>Fox.    Herbert.   Speed.  *  Soemef '  Hist    Tytler. 

'  Lady  Jane  Qraj,  though  coily  nine  years  old  at  that  time,  held  some  office 
of  state  in  the  chamber  dT  queen  Katharine  Parr.  The  fiict  is  from  Speed^s 
Obmiide. 
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panied  with  all  the  imperfectionB  natural  to  the  wealmeas  q{ 
her  sex ;  therefore^  in  all  matters  of  doubt  and  difficulty  she 
must  refer  herself  to  his  majesty's  better  judgment,  as  to  her 
lord  and  head ;  for  so  Grod  hath  appointed  you/'  continued 
she, "  as  the  supreme  head  of  us  all,  and  of  you,  next  unto  God, 
will  I  ever  learn.'' — "  Not  so,  by  St.  Mary !"  said  the  king. 
"  Ye  are  become  a  doctor,  Kate,  to  instruct  us,  and  not  to  be 
instructed  of  us,  as  oftentime  we  have  seen." — ''Indeed," 
replied  the  queen,  "if  your  majesty  have  so  conceived,  my 
meaning  has  been  mistaken,  for  I  have  always  held  it  pre- 
posterous for  a  woman  to  instruct  her  lord;  and  if  I  have  ever 
presumed  to  differ  with  your  highness  on  religion,  it  was 
partly  to  obtain  information  for  my  own  comfort,  regarding 
certain  nice  points  on  which  I  stood  in  doubt,  and  some- 
times because  I  perceived  that,  in  talking,  you  were  better 
able  to  pass  away  the  pain  and  weariness  of  your  present 
infirmity,  which  encouraged  me  to  this  boldness,  in  the  hope 
of  profiting  withal  by  your  majesty's  learned  discourse." — 
''  And  is  it  so,  sweetheart  ?"  replied  the  king ;  "  then  are  we 
perfect  friends."  He  then  kissed  her  with  much  tenderness, 
and  gave  her  leave  to  depart. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  her  arrest,  Ihe  king,  being  con- 
valescent, sent  for  the  queen  to  take  the  air  with  him  in  the 
garden.  Eatharine  came,  attended,  as  before,  by  her  sister 
lady  Herbert,  lady  Jane  Gray,  and  lady  Tyrwhitt.  Presently 
the  lord  chancellor  Wriothesley,  with  forty  of  the  guard, 
entered  the  garden,  with  the  expectation  of  carrying  off  the 
queen  to  the  Tower,  for  not  the  slightest  intimation  had 
reached  him  of  the  change  in  the  rojvl  caprice.  The  king 
received  him  with  a  burst  of  indignation,  saluted  him  with 
the  unexpected  address  of  "  Beast !  fool  I  and  knave !"  and, 
sternly  withdrawing  him  from  the  vicinity  of  the  queen,  he 
bade  him  "  avaunt  frt)m  his  presence."  Katharine,  when  she 
saw  the  king  so  greatly  incensed  with  the  chancellor,  had  the 
magnanimity  to  intercede  for  her  foe,  saying,  ''She  would 
become  a  humble  suitor  for  him,  as  she  deemed  his  fault  was 
occasioned  by  mistake." — "Ah,  poor  soul!"  said  the  king. 
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''Thou  little  knowest,  Eate^  how  evil  he  deserveth  this 
grace  at  thy  hands.  On  my  word,  sweetheart,  he  hath  been 
to  thee  a  very  knave  1^'  * 

Katharine  Parr  treated  the  authors  of  the  cruel  conspiracy 
against  her  life  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  great  mind,  and  the 
forbearance  of  a  true  Christian.  She  sought  no  vengeance, 
although  the  reaction  of  the  king's  uxorious  fondness  would  un« 
doubtedly  have  given  her  the  power  of  destroying  them  if  she 
had  been  of  a  vindictive  temper;  but  though  Henry  was  induced,, 
through  the  intercession  of  Katharine,  to  overlook  the  ofiSence* 
of  Wriothesley,  he  never  forgave  Gardiner  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  this  affair,  which  proved  no  less  a  poUtical  blunder 
than  a  moral  crime.  It  was  the  death-blow  of  his  credit  with 
the  king,  who  not  only  struck  his  name  out  of  his  council- 
book,  but  forbade  him  his  presence.  Gardiner,  notwithstand- 
ing this  prohibition,  had  the  boldness  to  present  himself  before 
the  sovereign  on  the  terrace  at  Windsor  among  his  former 
colleagues.  When  Henry  observed  him,  he  turned  fiercely 
to  his  chancellor,  and  said,  '^  Did  I  not  command  you  that  he 
should  come  no  more  among  you?'' — "My  lord  of  Win- 
chester,'' rephed  Wriothesley,  "  has  come  to  wait  upon  your 
highness  with  the  offer  of  a  benevolence  from  his  clergy."  ^ 
This  was  touching  the  right  chord,  for  money  never  came 
amiss  to  the  rapacious  and  needy  monarch  from  any  quarter. 
Henry  condescended  to  receive  the  address  and  to  accept  the 
bribe,  but  took  no  further  notice  of  the  bishop  than  to  strike 
his  name  out  of  the  list  of  his  executors.  Henry  cancelled 
that  of  Thirlby  bishop  of  Westminster  also,  "because,"  he 
said,  "  the  latter  was  schooled  by  (Jardiner,"* — so  careful  was 
the  king  to  leave  neither  power  nor  influence  in  the  council 
of  his  successor  to  the  man  who  had  tempted  him  to  close  his 
reign  with  the  murder  of  his  innocent  wife. 

Henry  is  said  to  have  exhibited  many  pubUc  marks  of 
coarse,  but  confiding  fondness  for  queen  Katharine  Parr  in 
his  latter  days.    He  was  accustomed  to  call  her  "  sweetheart," 

'  Speed.     Herbert.     Pox.     Rapin. 
^  By  the  testification  as  well  of  master  Denny  as  of  sir  Henry  Neville,  who 
were  present— Fox.  '  Lingard.    Soames. 
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and  to  lay  his  sore  1^  on  her  lap  before  the  lords  and  ladies 
in  waiting;  and  sometimes,  it  is  said^  he  so  fieur  forgot  the 
restraints  of  royalty^  as  to  do  so  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
court  The  queen,  who  was  still  a  very  pretty  little  woman, 
and  quite  young  enough  to  have  been  his  daughter,  was  care- 
ful to  receive  these  rude  endearments  as  flattering  marks  of 
the  &vour  of  her  royal  lord ,  yet,  after  the  fearful  warning 
she  had  received  of  the  capricious  nature  of  his  love,  and  the 
treacheiy  of  his  disposition,  she  must  have  regarded  herself 
as  a  '^  poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour/^  How, 
indeed,  could  the  sixth  wife  of  Henry  pillow  her  head  on  his 
cruel  bosom  without  dreaming  of  axes  and  flames?  or  fearing 
to  see  tiie  curtains  withdrawn  by  the  pale  spectres  of  his 
former  matrimonial  victims  ?  Her  wifely  probation,  as  queen- 
consort  of  England,  was,  however,  near  its  dose,  for  Heniys 
own  tragedy  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  termiuation.  Its  last 
act  was  to  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  most  accomplished 
nobleman  in  his  dominions,  the  gallant  Henry  Howard,  earl 
of  Surrey,  the  cousin  of  his  two  beheaded  queens,  Anne 
Boleyn  and  Katharine  Howard,  and  the  friend  and  brother- 
in-law  of  his  passionately  loved  son,  Henry  Fitzroy,  duke  of 
Richmond.  Surrey  has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  victim 
of  the  Seymour  party,  who  had  obtained  a  great  ascendancy 
in  the  council  since  Grardiner  had  committed  the  false  step  of 
practising  against  the  life  of  the  queen. 

Katharine  Parr,  though  she  had  laboured,  at  the  peril  of 
being  sent  to  the  scaffold,  to  obtain  toleration  and  hberty  of 
conscience  for  those  of  her  own  reUgion,  had  hitherto  care- 
fully abstained  from  impUcating  herself  with  the  intrigues  of 
either  party.  Now  she  naturally  threw  the  weight  of  her 
quiet  influence  into  the  scale  of  those  who  supported  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Reformation.  With  this  party,  which  was  headed 
by  the  Seymours,  her  only  brother  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  her 
sister's  husband  lord  Herbert,  were  allied.  A  mortal  hatred 
subsisted  between  the  newly  aggrandized  family  of  Seymour 
and  the  house  of  Howard.  The  high-spirited  heir  of  Nor- 
folk, in  whose  veins  flowed  the  proud  blood  of  Charle- 
magne and  the  Plantagenets,  was  known  to  look  with  o(m« 
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tempt  on  the  new  nobility,  and  had  rashly  expressed  his 
intention  of  avenging  the  insolence  with  which  he  had  been 
treated  by  the  earl  of  Hertford  when  a  convenient  season 
should  arrive.  The  precarious  state  of  the  sovereign's  health 
warned  the  Seymours  to  make  the  most  of  the  power  which 
tiiey  had  got  into  their  own  hands.  Among  the  absurd 
chaises  that  were  brought  against  Surrey,  one  must  have 
been  artfully  framed  to  cause  disquiet  to  queen  Katharine ; 
which  was,  that  he  had  conceived  the  monstrous  project  of 
marrying  his  beautiful  sister,  the  duchess-dowager  of  Rich- 
mond, to  the  king,  although  she  was  the  widow  of  that 
monarch's  reputed  son,  Henry  duke  of  Richmond.  Stranger 
still,  the  young  lady  herself,  out  of  revenge,  as  it  is  supposed, 
to  her  noble  brother,  for  having  prevented  her  father  from 
bestowing  her  in  marriage  on  the  admiral  sir  Thomas  Sey- 
mour, of  whom  she  was  deeply  enamoured,  came  forward  as 
a  witness  against  him,  and  deposed  ^Hhat  he  had  instructed 
her  how  to  behave  herself  that  she  might  obtain  private  inter- 
views with  the  king,  and  so  endear  herself  in  his  favour  that 
she  might  rule  as  others  had  done.''  As  Heniy  had  already 
married  two  fiEur  ladies  of  the  Howard  lineage,^  the  foes  of 
Surrey  and  his  father  calculated  that  this  odious  accusation 
might  possibly  obtain  sufficient  credit  to  excite  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  and  the  jealousy  of  the  queen, — so  far,  at 
any  rate,  as  to  deter  her  frt)m  interceding  in  behalf  of  the 
victims  of  their  murderous  policy. 

The  unmerited  fate  of  the  accomplished  Surrey  has  been 
ever  considered  as  one  of  the  darkest  blots  of  the  crime- 
stained  annals  of  Heniy  VIII.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
that  this  monarch,  who  had  received  a  learned  education, 
made  pretensions  to  authorship,  and  affected  to  be  a  patron 
of  the  belles  lettres,  sent  the  three  most  distinguished  Uterary 
characters  of  his  court — sir  Thomas  More,  lord  Rochford,  and 
Surrey — ^to  the  block  from  feeUngs  of  private  and  personal 
mahce,  and  in  so  ill^al  a  manner,  that  the  executions  of  all 
three  deserve  no  gentler  a  name  than  miuder.  Surrey  was 
beheaded  on  the  19th  of  January,  1546-7.  Henry  then  lay  on 
^  Anne  Boleyn  and  Katharine  Howard. 
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his  death-bed;  and  his  swollen  and  enfeebled  hands  having 
been  long  unequal  to  the  task  of  guiding  a  pen^  a  stamp, 
with  the  fac-simile  of  the  initials  ^'  H.  R./'  was  afSxed  to  the 
death-warrant  in  his  presence.'  In  like  manner  was  that 
for  the  execution  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  signed.  This  noble- 
man claimed  a  three-fold  relationship  to  the  king, — as  the 
husband  of  his  maternal  aunt,  the  princess  Anne  Plantagenet, 
and  as  the  uncle  of  two  of  Henry's  queens,  Anne  Boleyn  and 
Katharine  Howard :  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times, 
he  had  no  doubt  been  occasionaUy  called  by  the  king  'his 
uncle  [Norfolk.^  Tlie  last  act  of  Heniy's  life  was  to  despatch 
a  messenger  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  with  an  order  for 
the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  duke  early  on  the  following 
morning.  This  was  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  January. 
A  more  irrevocable  fiat  had,  however,  gone  forth  against  the 
relentless  tyrant,  and  ere  that  morning  dawned  which  was  to 
have  seen  the  hoary  head  of  Norfolk  fiedl  on  the  scaffold,  he 
was  himself  a  corpse.* 

When  the  physicians  announced  to  those  in  attendance  on 
the  sovei*eign  that  die  hour  of  his  departure  was  at  hand, 
they  shrunk  from  the  peril  of  incurring  the  last  ebuUition  of 
his  vindictive  temper  by  warning  him  of  the  awful  change 
that  awaited  him/  The  queen,  worn  out  with  days  and 
nights  of  fatiguing  personal  attendance  on  her  wayward  lord, 
during  the  burning  fever  which  had  preyed  upon  him  for 
more  than  two  months,  was  in  all  probabiHty  unequal  to  the 
trial  of  witnessing  the  last  fearful  scene,  for  she  is  not 
mentioned  as  having  been  present  on  that  occasion.  Sir 
Anthony  Denny  was  the  only  person  who  had  the  com*age  to 

'  On  August  Slst,  1546,  Henry  appointed  A.  Denny»  J.  Gate,  and  W.  d&e 
to  sign  all  instruments  requiring  his  signature,  from  that  day  to  the  10th  of 
May,  1547,  in  the  following  manner :  Two  of  them  were  to  impress  a  dry 
•tamp  upon  the  instrument^  and  the  third  to  fill  up  the  impression  with  pen 
and  ink. — Rymer. 

'  The  duke  was  reprieved  from  the  execution  of  his  sentence  hy  the  provi- 
dential death  of  the  king.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  it  was  from  Henry 
himself  that  sentence  proceeded,  since  the  Seymours  might  easily  have  had  the 
warrant  executed,  if  they  had  chosen,  before  the  death  of  the  sovereign  was 
made  public  It  was  his  last  order,  and  it  must  have  cost  some  trouble  to 
prevent  it  from  being  carried  into  efiect. 

*  Burnet.    Tytler.     Lingord. 
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inform  the  king  of  his  real  state.  He  approached  the  bed, 
and  leaning  over  it,  told  him  '^  that  all  human  aid  was  now 
vain ;  and  that  it  was  meet  for  him  to  review  his  past  hfe, 
and  seek  for  God's  mercy  through  Christ/'  Henry,  who  was 
uttering  loud  cries  of  pain  and  impatience,  regarded  him  with 
a  stem  look,  and  asked,  '^  What  judge  had  sent  him  to  pass 
this  sentence  upon  him  'i"  Denny  repHed,  ^^  Your  physicians.^' 
When  these  physicians  next  approached  the  royal  patient  to 
offer  him  medicine,  he  repelled  them  in  these  words :  ''After 
the  judges  have  once  passed  sentence  on  a  criminal,  they 
have  no  more  to  do  with  him ;  therefore  b^one  1''*  It  was 
then  suggested  that  he  should  confer  with  some  of  his 
divines.  *^  I  will  see  no  one  but  Cranmer,''  replied  the  king, 
**  and  not  him  as  yet.  Let  me  repose  a  HtUe,  and  as  I  find 
myself,  so  shall  I  determine.'' 

After  an  hour's  sleep  he  awoke,  and  becoming  faint,  com« 
manded  that  Cranmer,  who  had  withdrawn  to  Croydon, 
should  be  sent  for  with  all  haste.  But  the  precious  in^ 
terval  had  been  wasted,  and  before  the  archbishop  entered 
Henry  was  speechless.  Cranmer  besought  him  to  testify  by 
some  sign  his  hope  in  the  saving  mercy  of  Christ :  the  king 
r^arded  him  steadily  for  a  moment,  wrung  his  hand,  and 
expired.'  Th^vet  bears  testimony  to  the  dying  monarch's 
remorse  of  conscience,  for  the  murder  of  Anne  Boleyn  in 
particular,  and  of  his  other  crimes  in  general.  Haipsfield 
describes  him  as  afflicted  with  visionary  horrors  at  the  hour 
of  his  departure,  for  that  he  glanced  with  rolling  eyes  and 
looks  of  wild  import  towards  the  darker  recess  of  his  chamber, 
muttering  to  himself,  "  Monks — monks  !"  But  whether  this 
ejaculation  implied  that  his  disordered  fancy  had  peopled 
vacancy  with  cowled  figures,  or  that  he  was  desirous  of  sum* 
moning  monks  to  assist  at  his  last  oraisons,  must  for  ever 
remain  a  mystery.  '^  Warned  of  the  moment  of  approaching 
dissolution,"  says  another  writer,  ''and  scorched  with  the 
deatii-thirst,  he  craved  a  cup  of  white  wine,  and  turning  to 
one  of  his  attendants,  he  exclaimed,  'All  is  lost  I'  These 
words  were  his  last."    The  same  author  avers  that  Henry  was 

>  Lett.  «  GodwiiL 
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preparing  an  accusation  against  his  queen  on  the  old  chaige 
of  heresy,  which  was  only  prevented  by  his  death.  If  this 
were  indeed  the  case^  it  would  sufficiently  account  for  the 
silence  of  contemporaries  touching  Katharine  Parr's  pro* 
ceedings  at  the  time  of  her  royal  husband's  death.  This 
throws  some  light,  too,  on  the  general  remark  of  the  historians 
of  that  period,  that  Katharine's  life  was  providentially  pre- 
served by  the  decease  of  Henry  at  a  critical  period  for  her, 
and  that  it  was  only  by  especial  good  luck  that  she  was  the 
survivor.  The  only  notice  of  the  queen  which  occurs  at  this 
period,  is  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  her  on  the  10th 
of  January  by  prince  Edward,  in  which  he  thanks  her  for 
her  New-year's  gift, — the  pictures  of  herself  and  the  king 
his  fie^hGr,  "  which  will  delight  him,"  he  says,  ''  to  contem- 
plate in  their  absence."  He  calls  her  ''illustrious  queen, 
and  dearest  mother.^'  The  youthful  heir  of  England  was  at 
Hertford,  with  his  preceptors,  at  the  time  of  the  last  illness 
of  his  royal  father. 

Henry  VIII.  expired  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
January  28th,  1546-7,  at  his  royal  palace  of  Westminster,  in 
the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  fifty-sixth  of  his 
age.  This  important  event  was  kept  secret  till  the  earl  of 
Hertford  had  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  his  royal 
nephew,  the  young  king  Edward  YI.,  and  arranged  his  plans 
for  securing  the  government  of  England  in  his  name.  The 
parliament  met  on  the  29th,  according  to  an  adjournment 
which  had  been  moved  during  the  life  of  the  sovereign,  and 
received  no  intimation  of  his  demise  till  Monday  the  last  day 
of  January,'  when  Wriothesley,  the  chancellor,  announced  to 
the  assembled  peers  and  commons  the  death  of  their  late 
dread  lord ;  "  which,"  says  the  deceitful  record,  "  was 
unspeakably  sad  and  sorowful  to  all  hearers,  the  chancellor 
himself  being  almost  disabled  by  his  tears  from  uttering  the 
words."  A  part  of  Henry's  will  was  then  read  by  sir 
William  Paget,  secretary  of  state,  and  the  parliament  was 
declared  by  the  chancellor  to  be  dissolved  by  the  demise  of 
the  crown. 

'  Lingard.    Mackintosh.    Tytler.     Eapin. 
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He  queen  expressed  the  utmost  sorprise  on  learning  that 
she  was  not  appointed  to  the  regency  of  the  reahn^  and  the 
care  of  the  person  of  the  young  king.  She  complained 
bitterly  of  the  counsellors  and  executors  of  king  Henry,  and 
of  those  persons  under  whose  influence  his  last  testament  had 
been  made^  but  they  paid  no  attention  to  her  displeasure.^ 
In  this  will  Henry  places  the  children  he  may  have  by  his 
queen  Katharine  Parr  in  the  order  of  succession  immediately 
after  his  only  son,  prince  Edward,  giving  them  precedency 
of  the  princesses  Maiy  and  Elizabeth.  If,  therefore,  the 
queen  had  borne  a  posthiunous  daughter  to  Henry,  a  civil 
war  would  unquestionably  have  been  the  result.  The  words 
are, — 

"  And  per  dofiualt  of  lawfhl  iasoe  of  oar  ton  prium  Edwiird,  we  wiU  that  tbe 
wad  Smperial  crown,  and  other  the  premises,  after  oar  two  deoeaaeiiy  shall  folly 
remain  and  oome  to  the  heirs  of  oar  entirely  beloved  wife  queen  Katharyne  that 
now  is,  OT  of  any  other  oar  lawftd  wifb  that  we  shall  hereafter  marry."' 

The  last  sentence  seems  ominous  enough  to  the  childless 

queen,  implying  that  Henry  meant  to  survive  her,  and  was 

seriously  providing  for  the  contmgency  of  his  issue  by  a 

seventh  queen.     The  preamble  to  the  legacy  he  bequeaths  to 

Katharine  Parr  contains,  however,  a  very  high  testimony  to 

her  virtues : — 

**  And  for  the  great  love,  obedience,  chastity  of  life,  and  wisdom  being  in  oar 
fore-named  wife  and  qoeen,  we  beqoeaih  onto  her  ibr  her  proper  life,  and  as  it 
shall  please  her  to  order  i^  three  thousand  pounds  in  plate,  jewels,  and  stuff  of 
household  goods,  and  such  apparel  as  it  shall  please  her  to  take  of  such  as  we 
have  already.  And  ftirther,  we  give  unto  her  one  thousand  pounds  m  money, 
and  the  amount  of  her  dower  and  jointure  aooording  to  our  grant  in  par- 
liament." 

This  legacy,  when  the  relative  value  of  money  is  considered, 

as  well  as  the  destitution  of  the  exchequer  at  the  time,  will 

not   be   thought    so   inadequate  a   bequest    as   it   appears. 

Katharine  Parr  was  amply  dowered  by  parUament,   and  by 

the  king's  patents ;  and  die  had  two  dowers  besides,  as  the 

widow  of  the  lords  Borough  and  Latimer.    She  was  supposed 

>Leti. 
'  Chapter-house  royal  MS.  This  will  was  dated  December  80th,  1546.  It 
b  generally  said  to  have  been  stamped  with  the  royal  inHia]^  not  ngned ;  but, 
fimn  the  tremulous  lypearanoe  of  the  up-strokes  of  the  initials,  the  author  is 
induced  to  believe  thi^  they  were  formed  by  the  hand  of  the  king  himself.  It 
is  diiBeult  to  imagine  how  a  stamp  could  produce  a  trenniloas  stroke. 
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to  have  made  great  savings  while  she  was  qaeen-consort 
After  the  death  of  the  king,  she  received  all  the  honours  due 
to  his  acknowledged  widow, — ^he  left  two,  be  it  remembered; 
but  she  was  prayed  for  as  queen-dowager  in  the  presence  of 
the  young  king,  by  her  old  enemy  Gardiner,  in  the  following 
prayer  for  the  royal  fEonily; — '^I  commend  to  Ghxl  queen 
Katharine,  dowager,*  my  lady  Mary's  grace,  and  my  lady 
Elizabeth's  grace,  your  majesty's  dear  sisters."  February  7, 
1547,  Edward  VI.  wrote  a  Latin  letter  of  condolence  to  his 
widowed  step-mother,  superscribed  ^^Beginse  ELatharinse," 
calling  her  his  dear  mother,  and  concluding,  ''Farewell, 
venerated  queen." 

The  news  of  Henry's  death  was  reoeiyed  with  exulfcatian 
at  Borne.  The  pope  asked  cardinal  Pole  ''  Why  he  did  not 
rejoice  with  the  rest  at  the  death  of  this  great  enemy  of  the 
church  ?"  Pole  replied,  that  "  Nothing  would  be  gained  by 
that  event,  for  the  young  king  Edward  had  been  educated  by 
preceptors  of  Lutheran  and  Zuinglian  principles;  that  the 
council  of  r^ency  was  composed  of  persons  of  the  same  dass; 
and,  to  complete  all,  his  uncles  and  the  queen-mother  [Katha- 
rine Parr]  were  more  obstinate  in  their  heresies  than  all  the 
rest."^  While  Henry's  body  lay  in  state,  Gkurdiner  held  a 
controversy  with  lord  Oxford's  players,  who  were  located 
at  Southwark,  preparing  to  act  a  splendid  play.  Gardiner 
said  ''  it  would  be  more  decent  to  perform  a  solemn  dirge 
for  his  master,  as  beseemeth,  whilst  he  laid  unburied."  He 
applied  to  the  justice  of  peace  against  the  players,  ''who 
mean,"  says  he,  "  to  see  which  shall  have  most  resort,  them 
or  I;"  adding,  that  "if  he  could  not  preyent  the  acting  of 
the  play,  he  could  and  would  prevent  the  people  from  going 
to  see  it  while  the  king's  body  was  above  ground."* 

A  book  in  the  college  of  Arms  supplies  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  the  obsequies  of  Henry  VIII. : — "  The  chest 
wherein  the  royal  coipse  was  laid  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
privy-chamber,  with  lights ;  and  divine  service  was  said  about 
him,  with  masses,  obsequies,  and  continual  watch  made  by 
the  chaplains  and  gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber,  in  their 
1  Fox.  >  Led.  *  Tytler's  State-Pttpen,  pp.  20,  21. 
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course  and  order^  night  and  day  for  five  days^  till  the  chapel 
was  ready^  where  was  a  goodly  hearse  with  eighty  square 
tapers,  every  light  containing  two  feet  in  length, — ^in  the 
whole  1800  or  2000  weight  in  wax,  garnished  with  pensils, 
escutcheons,  banners,  and  bannerols  of  descents ;  and  at  the 
four  comers,  banners  of  saints,  beaten  in  fine  gold  upon 
damask,  with  a  majesty  (».  e.  canopy)  over  of  rich  doth  of 
tissue,  and  valance  of  black  silk,  and  fringe  of  black  silk  and 
gold.  The  barriers  without  the  hearse,  and  the  sides  and 
floor  of  the  chapel,  were  covered  with  black  doth  to  the  high 
altar,  and  the  sides  and  ceiling  set  with  the  banners  and 
standards  of  St.  (Jeoi^  and  others.  The  2nd  of  February 
the  corpse  was  removed  and  brought  into  the  chapel,  by  the 
lord  great-master  and  officers  of  the  household,  and  there 
placed  within  the  hearse,  under  a  pall  of  rich  doth  of  tissue 
garnished  with  scutcheons,  and  a  rich  cloth  of  gold  set  with 
predous  stones.  It  continued  there  twelve  days,  with  masses 
and  diriges  sung  and  said  every  day,  Norroy  each  day  stand- 
ing at  the  choir-door,  and  b^inning  with  these  words  in 
a  bud  voice, — '  Of  your  charity  pray  for  the  soul  of  the 
high  and  mighty  prince,  our  late  soverdgn  lord  and  king, 
Henry  VIII.'  '^  February  14th,  the  corpse  was  removed  for 
interment. 

There  is  an  appalling  inddent  connected  with  that  journey, 
which  we  copy  from  a  contemporary  document  among  the 
Sloane  collection : — "  The  king,  being  carried  to  Windsor  to 
be  buried,  stood  all  night  among  the  broken  walls  of  Sion, 
and  there  the  leaden  coffin  being  deft  by  the  shaking  of  the 
carriage,  the  pavement  of  the  church  was  wetted  with  Henry's 
blood.  In  the  morning  came  plumbers  to  solder  the  coffin, 
under  whose  feet, — ^I  tremble  while  I  write  it,''  says  the 
author, — "  was  suddenly  seen  a  dog  creeping,  and  Ucking  up 
the  king's  blood.  If  you  ask  me  how  I  know  this,  I  answer 
William  Qreville,  who  coiild  scarcely  drive  away  the  dog,  told 
me,  and  so  did  the  plumber  also."  It  appears  certain  that 
the  sleepy  mourners  and  choristers  had  retired  to  rest  after 
the  midnight  dirges  were  sung,  leaving  the  dead  king  to 
defend  himself  as  best  he  might  from  the  assaults  of  his 
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ghostly  enemies^  and  some  people  might  think  they  made 
their  approaches  in  a  corrish  form.  It  is  scarcely^  however^ 
to  be  wondered  that  a  circumstance  so  frightful  diould  have 
excited  feelings  of  superstitious  horror^  especially  at  such  a 
time  and  place ;  for  this  desecrated  convent  had  been  the 
prison  of  his  unhappy  queen,  Katharine  Howard,  whose  tragic 
fate  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men,  and,  by  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, it  happened  that  Henry's  corpse  rested  there  the  very 
day  after  the  fifth  anniversary  of  her  execution.  There  is  a 
dass  of  writers  who  r^ard  the  accident  which  has  just  been 
related  as  a  serious  fulfilment  of  friar  Peyto's  denunciation 
against  Henry  from  the  pulpit  of  Greenwich  church  in  1553, 
when  that  daring  preacher  compared  him  to  Ahab,  and  told 
him,  to  his  feuce,  ^^  that  the  dogs  would,  in  Uke  manner,  lick 
his  blood.^  In  a  very  different  Ught  was  Henry  represented 
by  bishop  Gku!diner  in  the  adulatory  funeral  sermon  which  he 
preached  at  Windsor,  on  the  16ih  of  February,  on  the  text, 
^'Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,''  in  which  he 
enlai^ed  on  his  virtues,  and  lamented  the  loss  both  high  and 
low  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  so  good  and  gracious  a 
king. 

But  to  return  to  the  ceremoniaL  ''The  corpse,  being  con^ 
veyed  with  great  pomp  to  St.  Gteoi^'s  chapel,  Windsor- 
castle,  was,  when  interred,  let  down  into  the  vault  by  means 
of  a  vice,  with  the  help  of  sixteen  tall  yeomen  of  the  guard ; 
the  same  bishop  [Grardiner]  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
vault,  proceeded  in  the  burial  service,  and  about  the  same 
stood  all  the  head  officers  of  the  household, — as  the  lord 
great-master,  the  lord  chamberlain,  lord  treasurer,  lord 
comptroller,  sei^eant-porter,  and  the  four  gentlemen  ushers 
in  ordinary,  with  their  staves  and  rods  in  their  hands;  and 
when  the  mould  was  brought  and  cast  into  the  grave  by  the 
officiating  prelate,  at  the  words  'ptUvis  pulveri,  cinis  cineri/ 
then  first  the  lord  great-master,  and  after  him  the  lord  cham- 
berlain and  all  the  rest  brake  their  staves  in  shivers  upon 
their  heads,  and  cast  them  after  the  corpse  into  the  pit  with 
exceeding  sorrow  and  heaviness,  not  without  grievous  sighs 
and   tears.     After   this,    De  profundis  was  said,  the  grave 
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covered  over  with  planks^  and  Garter,  attended  by  his  officers^ 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  choir  and  proclaimed  the  young 
king's  titles^  and  the  rest  of  his  officers  repeated  the  same 
after  him  thrice.  Then  the  trumpets  sounded  with  great 
melody  and  courage,  to  the  comfort  of  all  them  that  were 
present/'^  acting  as  a  cordial  to  the  official  weepers,  it  may 
be  presumed,  after  their  hydraulic  efforts  were  concluded.  On 
the  banners  carried  at  Henry  YIII.'s  funeral,  the  arms  of  his 
late  wife,  queen  Jane,  were  displayed,  quartered  with  his; 
likewise  a  banner  of  the  arms  of  queen  Katharine  Parr,' 
his  widow, — ^these  being  the  only  wives  he  acknowledged 
out  of  six. 

During  the  brief  period  of  her  royal  widowhood,  Katharine 
Parr,  now  queen-dowager,  resided  at  her  fine  jointure-house 
at  Chelsea,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which,  with  its 
beautiful  and  extensive  gardens,  occupied  the  pleasant  spot 
now  called  Cheyne  Pier.'     Some  of  the  noble  trees  in  Mr. 

1  MS.  in  college  of  Anns. 

'  "In  the  east  window  of  the  haU  of  Baynard's-Castle,"  Sand&rd  mjB, 
^  stood  the  escntcheon  of  this  queen,  Katharine  Parr,  which  I  delineated  from 
the  original  on  the  8th  of  November,  1664,  in  which  she  did  bear  quarterly 
of  six  pieces : — the  1st,  argent,  on  a  pile,  goalee,  betwixt  six  roses  of  the  firsts 
the  roses  of  the  second,  which  was  an  angme  tation  given  to  her,  being  queen. 
2.  Argent,  two  bars,  azure,  a  border  engrailed,  sable.  Parr.  8.  Or,  three 
water-bougets,  sable,  Roos  of  KendaL  4.  Varry,  argent  and  azure,  a  fess, 
gules,  Mumion.  5.  Three  dievrons  interlaced  in  base,  and  a  chie(  or, 
lltzhugh.  6.  Vert,  three  bucks,  standing  at  gaze,  or,  Qreen.  These  quarter- 
ings  are  ensigned  with  a  royal  crown,  and  are  between  a  K  and  a  P,  for 
Katharine  Parr.' -Oenealogical  Hist,  of  England,  fbl.  ed.  p.  460.  One  of  the 
badges  of  Fisrr,  marquess  of  Northampton,  borne  by  him  at  a  review  of  the 
gentlesten  pensioners  in  Greeuw.ch-park,  was  a  maiden's  head,  crowned  with 
gold. 

'  The  ibUowing  particulars  of  Katharine  Parr's  dowager  palace  may  be  in- 
teresting to  the  reader,  as  it  is  a  place  so  frequently  men^oned,  both  in  the 
personal  history  of  this  queen  and  that  of  her  step-daughter,  queen  Elizabeth  : — 
About  the  year  1536,  Henry  VIXI.,  being  seised  of  the  manors  ot  Chelsea  and 
Kensington,  built  a  cajutal  messuage  in  Chelsea,  called  Chelsea-hall,  intending 
it  as  a  nursery  fbr  his  children,  and  made  sir  Francis  Bryan  keeper  of  it  for 
life.  Dr.  King,  in  his  MS.  account  of  Chelsea,  quoted  by  Lysons,  says  the  "  old 
manor-house  stood  near  the  church ;"  and  adds,  "  Henry  VIII.'s  building  stood 
^wn  that  part  of  Cheyne-walk  which  adjoins  to  Winchester-house,  and  extends 
eastward  as  far  as  don  Saltero's  coffee-house."  The  north  front  of  the  manor- 
house  is  depicted,  in  a  print,  in  Faulkner's  Chelsea.  The  architecture  or  the 
ancient  port  asnmilates  somewhat  with  that  of  St.  James's-palace.  Small 
tarretB  communicate  with  the  chimneys ;  the  windows  are  long  and  high,  and 
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Druce's  gardeus  appear  coeval  with  that  epochs  and  are  per- 
haps the  same  under  whose  budding  verdure  queen  Katharine 
was  accustomed  to  hold  her  secret  meetings  with  her  adven- 
turous lover^  sir  Thomas  Seymour^  ere  royal  etiquette  would 
allow  her  to  give  public  encouragement  to  his  suit.  Faulkner 
assures  us  that,  at  the  time  of  Katharine  Parr's  residence  at 
Chelsea-palace,  there  was  but  one  passable  road  in  the  village, 
which  waj9  a  private  way  to  the  royal  residence  across  tiie 
open  fields ;  it  crossed  a  foot  bridge^  called  in  ancient  records 
Blandel-bridge,  afterwards  the  scene  of  many  murders  by 
highwaymen,  which  caused  the  name  to  be  corrupted,  in 
vulgar  parlance,  to  Bloody-bridge.  Across  this  dangerous 
track  the  lord  admiral  must  have  taken  his  nocturnal  path  to 
the  queen.  Seymour  renewed  his  addresses  to  Katharine  so 
immediately  after  king  Henry's  death,  that  die  was  wooed 
and  won  almost  before  she  had  assumed  the  widow's  hood 
and  barb,  and  sweeping  sable  pall,  which  marked  the  reUct 
of  the  departed  majesty  of  England.  Seymour  had  opportu- 
nities of  confidential  communication  with  the  widowed  queen 
even  before  the  funeral  of  the  royal  rival  for  whom  she  had 
been  compelled  to  resign  him,  when  lady  Latimer;  for  he 
was  a  member  of  the  late  king's  household,  and  had  beai 
appointed  by  Henry's  will  one  of  the  council  of  regency 
during  the  minority  of  the  young  king.  His  person  and 
characteristics  are  thus  described  by  Hayward: — "The  lord 
Sudely"  (he  had  been  elevated  to  that  title  by  his  nephew, 
Edward  VI.)  "was  fierce  in  courage,  courtly  in  feshion,  in 
personage  stately,  in  voice  magnificent,  but  somewhat  empty 
in  matter."  He  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  possessed 
of  the  peculiar  manners  calculated  to  charm  the  softer  sex. 
Though  he  had  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  secure  a 
splendid  alliance,  he  had  the  art  to  make  the  queen-dowager 

one  of  them  has  the  Tador  arch  on  the  top.  The  hattlementA  are  crenated;  the 
door,  dtuated  between  two  of  the  chimney  turrets,  is  pointed  gothic  There 
seemed  little  ornament,  and  no  royal  magniflcenoe,  in  the  stmctore.  The  walla 
of  the  royal  garden  were  still  entire  when  Ifr.  Faolkner's  valuable  history  of 
Chelsea  was  written.  A  portion  of  them  still  remains  in  the  gardens  of  Mr. 
Druoe,  and  also  of  Mr.  Handford,  in  which  is  the  little  stone  basin  used  as  a 
fish-pond  in  queen  Katharine's  pleasure-grounds,  and  marked  in  the  ancient 
mapn  of  Chelsea  as  part  of  that  domain. 
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believe  that  he  was  still  a  bachelor  for  her  sake.  Katharine^ 
after  having  been  the  wife  of  three  mature  widowers  in  suc- 
cession^ to  the  last  of  whom  that  joyless  bauble^  a  crown^  had 
tricked  her  into  three  years^  six  months^  and  fourteen  days  of 
worse  than  Egyptian  bondage^  found  herself^  in  her  thirty- 
fifth  year^  still  handsome^  and  apparently  more  passionatdy 
beloved  than  ever  by  the  man  of  her  heart.  Womanlike^  she 
gave  him  full  credit  for  constancy  and  disinterested  love^  and 
found  it  difficult  to  withstand  his  ardent  pleadings  for  her  to 
reward  his  tried  affection^  by  at  once  giving  him  the  hand 
which  had  been  plighted  to  him  before  her  marriage  with  the 
king.  The  postscript  of  the  following  letter^  evidently  not  the 
first  bilieUdoux  the  widowed  queen  had  penned  to  Seymour, 
contains  an  interesting  allusion  to  her  feelings  on  the  occasion 
of  their  previous  separation,  and  the  painfiQ  struggle  it  had 
caused: — 

••MtLoed, 

f  I  send  you  my  most  humble  and  hearty  eommendaiioiDs,  betog  deeiroiis  to 
know  how  ye  have  dcme  sinoe  I  ntw  ycm.  I  pray  you  be  not  ofSended  with  me, 
in  that  I  send  sooner  to  you  than  I  said  I  wool^  for  my  promise  was  but  onoe 
in  a  fortnight.  Howbeit  the  time  is  well  abbreviated,  by  what  means  I  know 
not,  except  weeks  be  shorter  at  Chidsea  than  in  other  places. 

"  My  lord,  your  brother  hath  deferred  answering  such  requests  as  I  made  to 
him  tiU  his  coming  hither,  which  he  suth  shall  be  immediately  after  the  term. 
This  \B  not  the  first  promise  I  have  received  of  his  coming,  and  yet  trnperformed. 
I  think  my  lady  hath  taught  him  that  lesson,*  for  it  is  her  custom  to  promise 
many  comings  to  her  friends,  and  to  perform  none.  I  trust  in  greater  matters 
she  is  more  circumspect.  And  thus,  my  lord,  I  make  my  end,  bidding  you 
most  heartily  farewell,  wishing  you  the  good  I  would  myself. — From  Chelsea. 

"  P.S. — I  would  not  have  you  to  think  that  this  mine  honest  good-will  toward 
you  to  proceed  of  any  sudden  motion  of  passioii;  for,  as  truly  as  Qod  is  Qod, 
my  mind  was  folly  bent,  the  other  time  I  was  at  liberty,  to  marry  you  before 
any  man  I  know.  Howbeit,  God  withstood  my  will  therein  most  vehemently 
for  a  time,  and,  through  his  grace  and  goodness,  made  that  possible  which 
seemed  to  me  most  impossible ;  that  was,  made  me  renounce  utterly  mine  own 
will,  and  to  follow  his  will  most  willingly.  It  were  long  to  write  all  the  process 
of  this  matter;  if  I  live,  I  shall  declare  it  to  you  myself.  I  can  say  nothing  but 
as  my  lady  of  Suffolk  saith,  '  God  is  a  marvellous  man.' 

"  By  her,  that  is  yours  to  serve  and  obey  during  her  life, 

•*  Kateeth  the  Quxms,  K-P." 

Endorsed, — *'The  Queen's  letter  ttom  Chdsea  to  my  Lord-admiraL  The 
answer  to  the  lord  admiral  of  her  former  loves.*'* 

*  It  has  been  affirmed  that  Sanders  is  the  only  authority  for  the  differences 
between  Katharine  Tarr  and  Anne  Stanhope,  duchess  of  Somerset ;  but  here  is 
aa  evident  indication  of  the  same,  under  her  own  hand. 
'  The  original  of  this  important  document^  lately  in  the  Strawberry-hiU  ooQeo- 
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Seymour^  who  was  determined  not  to  lose  Katharine  a 
second  time^  would  brook  no  delays^  not  even  those  which 
propriety  demanded.  The  following  letter  was  written  by 
queen  Katharine  in  reply  to  one  of  his  love-letters^  wherein^ 
among  other  matters^  their  immediate  marriage  appears  to 
have  been  warmly  urged  by  the  admiral : — 

"MtLobd, 

"  As  I  gather,  by  your  letter  delivered  to  my  brother  Herbert,  ye  are  in  some 
fear  how  to  fraine  my  lord  your  brother  to  speak  in  yoor  &,yoar,  the  denial  of 
your  request  shall  make  his  folly  more  manifest  to  the  world,  which  will  more 
grieve  me  than  the  want  of  his  speaking.  I  would  not  wish  you  to  importune 
for  his  good-will  if  it  come  not  frankly  at  the  first ;  it  shall  be  suffident  once  to 
require  it,  and  then  to  cease.  I  would  deore  you  might  obtain  the  king's 
letters  in  your  ihvour,  and  also  the  aid  and  furtheiimce  of  the  most  notable  of 
the  cornu^  such  as  ye  shall  think  convenient ;  which  thing  obtained,  shall  be 
no  small  shame  to  your  brother  and  loving  sister,*  in  case  th^  do  not  the  like. 

"  My  lord,  whereas  ye  charge  me  with  a  promise,  written  with  mine  own 
hand,  to  change  the  two  years  into  two  months,  I  think  ye  have  no  such  plain 
sentence  written  with  my  hand.  I  know  not  whether  ye  be  a  paraphraser  or 
not.  If  ye  be  learned  in  that  science,  it  is  possible  ye  may  of  one  word  make  a 
whole  sentence,  and  yet  not  at  all  times  alter  the  true  meaning  of  the  writer, 
M  it  appeareth  by  this  your  ezpodtion  upon  my  writing. 

"  When  it  shall  be  your  pleasure  to  repair  hither,  ye  must  take  some  pain  to 
oome  early  in  the  morning,  that  ye  may  be  gone  again  by  seven  o'clock ;  and  so 
I  suppose  ye  may  oome  without  suspect.  I  pray  you  let  me  have  knowledge 
over-night  at  what  hour  ye  will  oome,  that  your  portress  may  wait  at  the  gate' 
to  the  fields  for  you.  And  thus,  with  my  most  humble  and  hearty  commen- 
dations, I  lake  my  leave  of  you  for  this  time,  giving  you  like  thanks  for  your 
coming  to  court  when  I  was  there. — From  Chelsea. 

*'P.S. — I  will  keep  in  store,  till  I  speak  with  you,  my  lord's  large  ofi*er  for 
Fansteme,  at  which  time  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  your  farther  pleasure  therein. 

*<  By  her  that  is,  and  shall  be,  your  humble,  true^  and  loving  wife  during  her 

K*B,  ••  KlTEBYK  THE  QUBNS,  K-P." 

Although  the  precise  date  of  Katharine  Parr's  fourth  nup- 
tials is  uncertain^  it  is  evident  that  the  admiral's  eloquence 
prevailed  over  her  punctilio  at  a  very  early  period  of  her 
widowhood^  by  persuading  her  to  consent  to  a  private  mar- 
riage.    Leti  affirms^  that  exactly  thirty-four  days  after  king 

tion  of  MSS.,  18  an  undoubted  autograph  of  queen  Katharine  Parr,  and  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  her  penmanship.  A  copy  of  it  has  been  printed  in  Heame's 
8ylloge,  but  with  one  or  two  verbal  errors,  and  without  the  descriptive  endorse- 
ment.  The  orthogrnphy  has  been  modernised  in  the  present  copy.  The 
autograph  letter  realized  the  enormous  price  of  sixteen  guineas  at  the  sale  at 
8trawberry-hill. 

^  Another  ironical  allusion  to  the  enmity  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset 
^  This  postern  is  still  in  existence,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Dmoe.    The  antique 
hinges  may  be  seen  imbedded  in  the  old  walL 
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Hemy's  deaths  a  written  contract  of  marriage  and  rings  of 
betrothal  were  exchanged  between  Katharine  and  sir  Thomas 
Seymonr,  but  the  marriage  was  not  celebrated  till  some 
months  later.  According  to  Edward  VI/s  journal  this  event 
took  place  in  May^  but  it  was  certainly  not  made  public  till 
the  end  of  June.  Great  censure  has  been  passed  on  queen 
Katharine  for  contracting  matrimony  again  so  soon  after  the 
death  of  her  royal  husband.  But^  in  the  first  place^  she  owed 
neither  love  nor  reverence  to  the  memory  of  a  consort  who  had 
held  a  sword  suspended  over  her  by  a  single  hair  for  the  last 
six  months  of  their  union;  and,  in  the  next,  Henry  himself  had 
previously  led  her  into  a  similar  breach  of  widowly  decorum, 
by  inducing  her  to  become  his  wife  within  almost  as  brief  a 
period  after  the  death  of  her  second  husband,  lord  Latimer, 
as  her  marriage  with  Seymour  after  his  own.  It  appears 
evident,  from  the  tenour  of  the  following  reverential  letter, 
dated  May  17th,  from  Seymour  to  queen  Katharine,  which 
we  give  verbatim,  that  they  had  then  been  privately  mamed 
for  some  days ;  and  that,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  he  was 
doubtful,  from  the  cross-questioning  of  her  sister  lady  Her- 
bert, whether  the  queen  had  confided  the  secret  to  her,  or 
circumstances  had  been  whispered  abroad  which  had  led  to 
unpleasant  reports  as  to  the  nature  of  his  noctiunal  visits  to 
her  majesty. 

Sbthoitb  to  EATHABnrB  Pabb. 

^  After  my  humble  oommendation  unto  yoor  highnesSy  yesternight  I  sopped 
at  my  brother  Herbert's,^  of  whom,  for  yoor  sake  besides  mine  own,  I  received 
good  dkeer;  and  after  the  same,  I  received  from  your  highness,  by  m^  sister 
Herbert,  yomr  commendations,  which  were  more  welcome  than  they  were  sent. 
And  after  the  same,  she  (lady  Herbert)  waded  further  with  me  touching  my 
lodging  with  your  highness  at  Chelsea,  which  I  denied  lodging  wi^h  your  high- 
ness, but  that  indeed  I  went  by  the  garden  ab  I  went  to  the  bishcp  of  London's 
house,  and  at  this  point  stood  with  her  a  long  time ;  till  at  last  she  told  me 
farther  tokens,  which  made  me  change  colour,  who,  like  a  ilUse  wench,  took  me 
with  the  manner.  Then  remembering  what  she  was,  and  knowing  how  well  ye 
trusted  her,  examined  whether  thot^  things  came  from  y;)ur  highness  or  were 
feigned;  she  answered,  'that  they  came  from  your  highness,  and  he  (lord 
Herbert)  that  he  knew  it  to  be  true,'  for  the  which  I  render  unto  your  Ug^- 
ness  my  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks,  for  by  her  company,  in  default  of  yours, 
I  shall  shorten  the  weeks  in  th«e  parts,  which  heretofore  were  fbur  days  longer 

*  As  he  was  then  husband  to  Katharine  Pferr,  he  caJQs  her  brother-in-law,  lord 
Herbert,  thus. 
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in  every  one  of  them  than  they  were  under  the  plmnmet  at  Chelsea.  Besides 
this  commodity,  I  may  also  inform  yonr  highness  hy  her,  how  I  do  proceed  in 
my  matter,  although  I  bhoold  take  my  old  firiend,  Walter  Errd.  1  have  not 
as  yet  attempted  my  strength,  for  thai  I  would  he  first  throughly  in  credit 
ere  I  would  move  the  same;  but  beseeching  your  highness  that  I  may  not  so  ose 
my  said  strength  that  they  shall  think*  and  hereafter  cast  in  my  teeth,  that  by 
their  suit  I  sought  and  obtained  yonr  good-will,  to  hitherto  I  am  out  of  til 
their  dangers  for  any  pleasure  that  they  have  done  for  me  worthy  of  thanks, 
and,  as  I  judge,  your  highness  may  say  the  like ;  wherefore  by  mine  advice  we 
will  keep  us  so,  nothing  mistrusting  the  goodness  of  God  but  we  shall  be  able  to 
live  out  of  their  danger,  as  they  shall  out  of  ours ;  yet  I  mean  not  but  to  use 
their  friendship  to  bring  our  purpose  to  pass,  as  occasion  shall  serve.  If  I 
knew  by  what  mean  I  might  gratii^  your  highness  for  your  goodness  to  me, 
showed  at  our  last  lodging  together,  it  should  not  be  slack  to  declare  mine 
lady  again,  and  to  that  intent  that  I  might  be  more  bound  unto  your  highness, 
that  once  in  three  days  I  might  receive  three  lines  in  a  letter  from  you,  and  as 
many  lines  and  letters  more  as  shall  seem  good  unto  your  highness.  Also^  I 
shall  humbly  desire  your  highness  to  give  me  one  of  your  small  pictures,  if  ye 
have  any  left,  who  with  his  silence  shall  give  me  occasion  to  think  on  the 
friendly  cheer  that  I  shall  receive  when  my  suit  shall  be  at  an  end;  and  thus, 
for  fear  of  taxmbling  your  highness  with  my  long  and  rude  letter,  I  take  my 
leave  of  your  highness,  wishing  that  my  hap  may  be  one  so  good,  that  I  may 
declare  so  much  by  mouth  at  the  same  hour  that  this  was  writing,  which  was 
twelve  of  the  dock  in  the  nighty  this  Tuesday,  the  17th  of  May,  at  St.  James's. 

"  I  wrote  your  highness  a  line  in  my  last  letter,  that  my  brd  of  Somerset  was 

going  to  that  shire,  who  hath  been  sick,  which  by  the thereof,  and  as  I 

undmtand,  may  get  thither  as  to-morrow. 

«From  him  whom  ye  have  bound  to  honour,  love,  and  m  all  lawM  things  obey, 

«T.  Setmoitb,"4c 

Endorsed, — **  The  Lord-admirall  to  the  Queene."^ 

In  this  lover-like  and  romantic  manner  did  the  fail  queen- 
dowager  and  her  secretly  wedded  lord  pass  the  meny  month 
of  May,  which,  according  to  king  Edward's  diaiy,  was  their 
bridal  month.  The  oft-repeated  assertion,  that ."  Katharine 
wedded  Seymour  so  immediately  after  the  death  of  her  royal 
husband,  that,  had  she  proved  a  mother  so  soon  as  she  might 
have  done,  it  would  have  been  a  doubt  whether  the  child 
should  have  been  accounted  the  late  king's  or  the  admiral's,''' 
rests  wholly  on  the  charge  that  was  brought  after  her  decease 
against  Seymour  in  his  indictment.  Katharine,  for  her  own 
sake,  would  scarcely  have  married  till  full  three  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  king,  as  her  issue,  whether  male 
or  female,  by  the  tenour  of  Henry's  VIIL's  will  would  have 
been  heir-presumptive  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  she  was 

1  state-Paper  MSS.,  Edward  YI.,  No.  20. 
*  Art.  20  of  charge  against  Seymour;  Bumefs  Uist.  of  Bef.,  p.  11.  Records, 
p.  160. 
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too  prudent^  and  at  the  same  too  ambitious^  to  have  risked 
the  benefit  and  dignity  she  woold  have  obtained  by  a  con- 
tingency^ that  might  have  ultimately  given  her  the  rank  and 
power  of  a  queen-mother.  May  was  certainly  the  earliest 
period  in  which  she  could,  with  any  degree  of  safety^  to  say 
nothing  of  propriety,  contract  matrimony  with  her  former 
lover ;  and  even  this,  notwithstanding  the  precedent  afforded 
by  the  parallel  case  of  the  precipitate  marriage  of  Mary  queen 
of  France  with  Charles  Brandon,  was  a  great  breach  of  royal 
etiquette. 

Seymour  at  length  became  impatient  of  the  restraints  that 
attended  his  clandestine  intercourse  with  his  royal  bride,  and 
i^phed  to  the  princess  Mary  for  her  advice  and  influence  in 
the  matter.  In  her  dry  and  very  characteristic  reply,  the 
princess  commences  with  allusions  to  some  amplification  of 
her  establishment,  which  the  interest  of  lord  Seymour  in  the 
council  of  guardianship  and  regency  had  expedited : — 

^'MtLoxd^ 

''After  my  hearty  oommendAtions,  tbese  shall  be  to  dedare  to  you  that, 
•ooording  to  your  aocnstomed  gentleneas,  I  have  reoeived  biz  warrants  tram  you 
by  your  servant  this  hearer,  [the  bearer  of  this,]  for  the  which  I  do  give  yon 
my  hearty  thanks ;  by  whom,  also,  I  received  your  letter,  wherein,  as  methlnkcth, 
I  perceive  strange  news  concerning  a  suit  you  have  in  hand  to  the  queen  for 
marriage,  for  the  sooner  obtaining  whereof  you  seem  to  think  that  my  letters 
might  do  yon  a  fiivour. 

"  My  lord,  in  this  case  I  trust  your  wisdom  doth  connder,  that  if  it  were  for 
my  nearest  kinsman  and  dearest  friend  on  lyve,  [alive,]  of  all  other  creatures  in 
the  world  it  standeth  least  with  my  poor  honour  to  be  a  meddler  in  this  matter, 
oonndering  whose  wife  her  grace  was  of  late ;  and  besides  that,  if  she  be 
minded  to  grant  your  suit,  my  letters  shall  do  you  but  small  pleasure.  On  the 
other  side,  if  the  remembrance  of  the  king's  mi^esty  my  father  (whose  soul  God 
pardon !)  will  not  sufler  her  to  graunt  your  suit,  I  am  nothing  able  to  persuade 
her  to  forget  the  loss  of  him  who  is,  as  yet»  very  rife  in  mine  own  remembrance. 
Who^efore  I  shall  most  earnestly  require  you  (the  premises  considered)  to  think 
none  unldndness  in  me  though  I  refuse  to  be  a  meddler  any  ways  in  this  matter, 
assuring  you  that,  woomg  matters  »et  apart,  ioherein,  being  a  maid,  I  am 
nothing  ennmng,  if  otherways  it  shall  lie  in  my  power  to  do  you  pleasure,  I 
shall  be  as  glad  to  do  it  as  you  to  require  it,  both  for  his  blood's  sake  that  you 
be  of,^  and  also  fbr  the  gentleness  which  I  have  always  found  in  you,  as  knoweth 
Almighty  God,  to  whose  tuition  I  commit  yon.  From  Wanstead,  this  Saturday, 
at  night»  being  the  4th  of  June. 

"  Tour  assured  friend,  to  my  power, 

"Maetb.» 

'  Bong  unde  to  her  brother,  Edward  VI.,  to  whom  she  here  allndeik 
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The  princess  Elizabeth  was  at  that  time  residing  at  Chelsea 
with  queen  Katharine^  to  whose  maternal  care  die  had  been 
consigned  by  the  council  of  the  young  king.  It  is  very  likely 
that  she  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  affair^  for 
even  if  the  queen  had  not  made  her  a  confidante,  her  acute 
powers  of  observation  and  natural  talent  for  intrigue  would 
imdoubtedly  have  enabled  her  to  penetrate  the  cause  of  the 
handsome  Seymour's  mysterious  visits  and  admissions  through 
the  postern  gate  of  the  gardens  at  Chelsea. 

In  the  latter  end  of  May,  queen  Elatharine  was  sojourning 
at  St.  James's-palace  for  a  few  days,  and  while  there^  she  wrote 
the  young  king  a  Latin  letter  on  the  subject  of  her  great  love 
for  his  late  father  Henry  VIII.  This  was  rather  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  subject  for  the  royal  widow  to  dilate  upon,  since 
she  was  at  the  very  time  married  to  Seymour.  She  added  to 
her  letter  many  quotations  firom  Scripture,  and  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  that  the  young  monarch  would  answer  the 
epistle,  which  he  did,  in  the  same  learned  language.  The 
following  is  a  translation  of  Edward's  letter ;  that  of  Elatha- 
rine Parr  is  lost,  but  the  answer  gives  a  clear  idea  of  its 
contents : — 

"  Ab  I WM80  near  to  joo,  and  saw  joa  or  expected  to  seeyoa  emjday,  I  wrote 
no  letter  to  you,  nnoe  letters  are  tokens  of  remembranoe  and  kindnew  between 
those  who  areata  great  distance.  Bat  being  urged  by  yoor  request,  I  would  not 
abstain  longer  tram  writing, — first,  tiiat  I  may  do  what  is  acceptable  to  you,  and 
then  to  answer  the  letter  yon  wrote  to  me  when  yon  were  at  St.  James's,  in 
which,  first,  you  set  before  my  eyes  the  g^eat  love  yon  bear  my  father  the  king, 
of  most  noble  memory ;  then  your  good-will  towaids  me ;  and  lastly,  your  god- 
liness, and  knowledge  and  learning  in  the  Scriptures.  Proceed,  therefore,  in 
your  good  course ;  continue  to  love  my  fiither,  and  to  show  the  same  great 
kindness  to  me  which  I  have  ever  perceived  in  you.  Cease  not  to  love  and  read 
the  Scriptures,  but  persevere  in  always  reading  them ;  for  in  the  first  you  show 
the  duty  of  a  good  wife  and  a  good  subject,  and  in  the  second,  the  warmth  of 
your  friendiihip,  and  in  the  third,  your  piety  to  Qod.  Wherefore,  since  you  love 
my  fiither,  I  cannot  but  much  esteem  you;  since  you  love  me,  I  cannot  but  love 
you  in  return ;  and  since  you  love  the  word  of  God,  I  do  love  and  admire  yon 
with  my  whole  heart  Wherefore^  if  there  be  any  thing  whermn  I  may  do  yo« 
a  kindness,  diher  in  word  or  doedt  I  will  do  it  willingly.  Farewell,  this  80th 
ofMay."! 

The  artless  young  sovereign  was,  in  the  end^  not  only  in- 
duced  to  recommend  his  wily  unde  to  his  widowed  step- 
mother for  a  husband,  but  led  to  believe  that  it  was  actually 

>  Stiype's  Mems.,  voL  iL  part  1,  p.  69,  horn  archbishop  Pttker's  ooU.  MSS. 
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a  match  of  his  own  making.  In  the  innocence  of  his  heart 
Edward  wrote  the  following  letter  with  his  own  hand  to  queen 
E^atharine^  in  which  he  expresses  himself  highly  obhged  to 
her  for  acceding  to  his  wish  by  marrying  his  unde.  The  dig- 
nity with  which  the  monarchy  in  his  tenth  year^  offers  his 
royal  protection  to  the  mature  bride  and  brid^room  is  truly 
amusing: — 

TO  THE  QUSBU'S  OBACB. 

"We  tlmnk  yoa  heartily,  not  only  for  the  gentle  acceptation  of  our  suit 
moved  unto  yon,  but  also  for  the  loving  accomplishing  of  the  same,  wherein  yoa 
have  declared,  not  only  a  desire  to  gratify  ns,  but  to  declare  the  good-will,  like- 
wise, that  we  bear  to  you  in  all  your  requests.  Wherefore  ye  shall  not  need  to 
feoT  amy  grief  to  come,  or  to  mupect  itutk  of  aid  mi  need,  seeing  that  he,  being 
mine  nnde,  is  of  so  good  a  natu«  that  he  will  not  be  tronblesome  any  means 
nnto  yon,  and  I  of  soch  mind,  that  for  divers  jost  causes  I  must  &vour  yoa. 
Bat  even  as  without  cause  you  merely  require  help  against  him  whom  you  have 
put  in  trust  with  the  carriage  of  these  lexers,  so  may  I  merely  return  the  same 
request  unto  you,  to  provide  that  he  may  live  widi  you  also  vrithout  gnef, 
which  hath  given  him  wholly  unto  you ;  and  I  will  so  provide  for  you  both, 
that  if  hereafter  any  grief  be&U,  I  shaU  be  a  sufficient  succour  in  your  godly  or 
praiseable  enterprises. 

"  Fare  ye  well,  with  much  increase  of  honour  and  virtue  in  Christ    From 
St  James's,  the  five-and-twenty  day  of  June. 

«  Edwabd." 

jBndoreed,  in  an  antique  hand, — **  The  King's  mi^esty's  letter  to  the  Queen 
after  marriage,  June  25, 1548." 

The  manner  in  which  king  Edward  was  persuaded  to  move 
his  council  for  a  marriage  between  his  uncle  the  admiral  and 
queen  Katharine^  was  subsequently  deposed  by  the  royal  minor 
in  these  words  :  ''  Lord  admiral  Seymour  came  to  me  in  the 
last  parliament  at  Westminster^  and  desired  me  '  to  write  a 
thing  for  him/  I  asked  him  'what?'  He  said  'It  is  no  ill 
thing;  it  is  for  the  queen's  majesty/  [Katharine  Parr].  I 
said,  '  If  it  were  good,  the  lords  would  allow  it ;  if  it  were 
ill,  I  would  not  write  it/  Then  he  [Seymour]  said,  '  They 
would  take  it  m  better  part  if  I  would  write/  I  desired  him 
'  to  let  me  alone  in  that  matter/  Cheke  [the  tutor  of  Edward] 
said  to  me  afterwards,  'Ye  were  best  not  to  write/  "^ 

Young  Edward,  in  his  journal,  notices  the  anger  of  the 
lord  protector  at  the  marriage  of  the  admiral  with  the  queen- 
dowager.     Somerset  and  his  council  loudly  condemned  the 

'  Printed  m  a  0(dlec(aon  of  documents,  called  Recollections  of  Boyalty,  by 
C  Jonei^  of  the  Temple. 
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presumptioii  (^  the  audacious  Seymour^  in  daring  to  contract 
this  lofty  alliance  without  leave  or  licence  of  those  who  exer- 
cised the  authority  of  the  crown.  They  did  what  they  could 
to  testify  their  hostility,  by  withholding  from  queen  Katharine 
all  the  jewels  that  had  been  presented  to  her  by  the  late 
king,  under  the  pretext  that  they  were  not  personal  property, 
but  heir-looms  to  the  crown.  This  was  touching  the  lady  on 
a  very  tender  point.  "Can  a  bride  forget  her  ornaments?'' 
is  a  scriptural  query,  founded  on  the  characteristic  attachment 
of  females  for  these  glittering  toys.  Neither  the  equanimity 
nor  the  philosophy  of  this  learned  queen  was  proof  against 
such  a  provocation  as  the  detention  of  the  costly  endowments 
which  had  formed  a  portion  of  her  conjugal  wages  during  the 
perilous  term  of  her  servitude  to  her  royal  husband's  caprices. 
Her  indignant  remonstrances  were  unavailing, — ^her  jewels 
were  never  restored;  and  that  their  detention  was  no  less 
ill^al  than  vexatious,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
observation  of  the  lord  admiral:  "My  brother  is  wondrous 
hot  in  helping  every  man  to  his  right,  save  me.  He  maketh 
a  great  matter  to  let  me  have  the  queen's  jewels,  which  you 
see  by  the  whole  opinion  of  the  lawyers  ought  to  belong  to 
me,  and  all  under  pretence  that  he  would  not  the  king  should 
lose  so  much,  as  if  it  were  a  loss  to  the  king  to  let  me  have 
mine  own !"  * 

The  loss  of  her  jewels  was  neither  the  only  affi*ont  nor  the 
only  wrong  to  which  the  queen-dowager  was  subjected  fit)m 
her  powerful  brother-in-law.  Somerset  had  fixed  his  mind 
on  obtaining  a  lease  of  her  favourite  manor  of  Fausteme  for 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Long,  and  we  have  seen  with  what 
scorn  Katharine,  in  her  first  letter  to  the  admiral,  speaks  of 
his  brother's  "  laige  ofiFer  for  Fausteme."  The  protector,  how- 
ever, strong  in  the  authority  of  his  office,  actually  caused 
Long  to  be  admitted  as  a  tenant  of  her  majesty's  demesne,  in 
defiance  of  her  wish  to  retain  the  property  in  her  own  hands. 
Katharine  gives  a  lively  account  of  her  wrath  at  this  outrage 
in  the  following  letter  to  her  husband.'    She  says, — 

1  State-Pfepen. 
*  Ea,yuM*§  Burldgh  Papers. 
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*"Mt  Lobd, 
"  This  Bhall  be  to  advertise  you,  that  my  lord  your  brother  hath  this  afternoon 
made  me  a  little  warm.  It  was  fortunate  we  were  so  much  distant,  for  I  suppose 
*  else  I  should  ha\re  bitten  him.  What  cause  have  they  to  foar  [she  adds  playftiUy] 
having  such  a  wi&  ?  To-morrow,  or  else  upon  Satm:day,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  I  will  see  the  king»  when  I  intend  to  utter  all  my  choler  to  my  lord 
jour  brother,  if  you  shall  not  give  me  advice  to  the  contrary,  for  I  would  be  loath 
to  do  any  thing  to  hinder  your  matter.  I  will  declare  to  you  how  my  lord  hath 
used  me  concerning  Fausteme ;  and  after,  I  shall  most  humbly  d^ire  you  to 
direct  mine  answer  to  him  in  that  bchalfl  It  liked  him  to-day  to  send  my  chan- 
cellor to  me,  wnUng  him  to  declare  to  me  that  he  had  brought  master  Long's 
lease,  and  that  he  doubted  not  but  I  would  let  him  eiyoy  the  same  to  his  com- 
modity, wherein  I  should  do  to  his  succession  no  small  pleasure,  nothing  consider- 
ing his  honour,  which  this  matter  toucheth  not  a  Uttle;  for  so  much  as  I  at 
sundry  times  declared  unto  him  that  only  cause  of  my  repair  into  those  parts 
was  for  the  commodity  of  the  park,  which  else  I  would  not  have  done,  he,  not- 
withstanding, hath  so  used  the  matter  with  giving  master  Long  such  courage, 
tiiat  he  refoseth  to  receive  such  cattle  as  are  brought  here  for  the  provision  of 
my  house ;  and  so,  in  the  mean  time,  I  am  forced  to  commit  them  to  farmers. 
My  lord,  I  beseech  you  send  me  word  with  speed  how  I  shall  order  myself  to  my 
new  brother.  And  thus  I  take  my  leave,  with  my  most  humble  and  hearty 
commendations^  wishing  you  all  your  godly  desires,  and  so  well  to  do  as  I  would 
myself,  and  better.     From  Chelsea,  in  great  haste. 

^  By  your  himible,  true,  and  loving  wifo  in  her  heart, 

••Katebth  the  QuiEN,  K-P.*** 

Whether  Elatharine  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  telling  the 
protector  her  mind  in  the  presence  of  his  royal  nephew,  does 
not  appear,  but  she  was  probably  frustrated  in  her  intention 
of  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  young  king  by  the  party 
most  interested  in  keeping  them  apart.  A  scene  such  as  that 
she  meditated,  would  have  been  recorded  if  it  had  ever  taken 
place.  Somerset  is  supposed  to  have  been  excited  to  injurious 
treatment  of  the  widow  of  his  royal  master  and  benefactor, 
Henry  YIII.,  by  the  malice  of  his  duchess,  who  had  always 
borne  envious  ill-will  against  Katharine  Parr.  Many  and 
various  are  the  accounts  given  by  historians  of  the  cause  of 
the  fatal  animosity  borne  by  these  ladies  towards  each  other. 
Open  hostility  between  them  broke  out  after  the  marriage  of 
Katharine  with  the  admiral,  in  consequence  of  the  duchess  of 
Somerset  refusing  any  longer  to  fulfil  her  office  of  bearing  up 
the  train  of  the  queen-dowag^,  allying,  "  that  it  was  un- 
suitable for  her  to  submit  to  perform  that  service  for  the 
wife  of  her  husband's  younger  brother/'*    According  to  lioyd, 

>  Haynes's  State-Papers,  p.  61.  >  Camdm^s  EliaOMth. 
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''  the  duchess  not  only  refused  to  bear  up  the  queen^s  train^ 
but  actually  jostled  with  her  for  precedence ;  so  that/'  con- 
tinues he,  quaintly,  "what  between  the  train  of  the  queen,  • 
and  the  long  gown  of  the  duchess,  they  raised  so  much  dust 
at  court,  as  at  last  put  out  the  eyes  of  both  their  husbands, 
and  caused  their  executions/' 

The  pretence  on  which  the  duchess  of  Somerset  founded 
her  presumptuous  dispute  for  precedency  with  the  queen- 
dowager  in  the  court  of  Edward  VI.  was,  that  as  the  wife  of 
the  protector  and  guardian  of  the  realm,  she  had  a  right  to 
take  place  of  every  lady  in  England.  It  is  possible  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ladies  of  the  royal  fiunily,  she  might ; 
but  the  act  of  Henry  VIII.,  whereby  it  was  provided  that 
Anne  of  Cleves  should  take  precedence  after  his  queen,  and 
the  princesses  his  daughters  of  every  other  lady  in  the  realm, 
settled  the  matter  of  Katharine  Parr's  precedency  beyond 
contravention;  and  the  arrogant  duchess  was  compelled  to 
yield,  but  never  forgave  the  mortification.  According  to 
Heylin,  the  duchess  of  Somerset  was  accustomed  to  inveigh, 
in  the  bitterest  manner,  against  queen  Katharine,  and  actu- 
ally expressed  herself  concerning  her  in  the  following  coarse 
and  detracting  language: — "Did  not  Henry  VIII.  marry 
Katharine  Parr  in  his  doting  days,  when  he  had  brought 
himself  so  low  by  his  lust  and  cruelty  that  no  lady  that  stood 
on  her  honour  would  venture  on  him  ?  And  shall  I  now  give 
place  to  her  who  in  her  former  estate  was  but  Latimer's 
widow,  and  is  now  fain  to  cast  herself  for  support  on  a 
younger  brother  ?  If  master  admiral  teach  his  wife  no  bet- 
ter manners,  I  am  she  that  will."* 

The  tender  affection  which  the  young  king  lavished  on  the 
queen-dowager,  and  his  reverence  for  her  talents,  virtue,  and 
piety,  excited,  of  course,  the  jealousy  and  ill-will,  not  only  of 
the  dudiess  of  Somerset,  but  of  her  husband  also,  and  the 

'  Hayward,  in  hiB  Life  of  Edward  VI.,  speaks  of  Anne  Stanhope,  duchesB  of 
Somerset,  "as  a  woman  fat  many  imperibctions  intolerable,  tat  for  pride 
monstroiis.  She  was  both  exceeding  violent  and  subtle  in  acoomplishing  her 
ends,  for  which  she  spumed  all  respects  of  oonsdenoe  and  shame.  This  woman 
did  bear  such  invincible  hate  to  the  quecn-dowager,  first  for  light  causes  and 
woman's  quarrels,  and  espedally  because  she  (queen  Katharine)  had  precedaocy 
oirer  her,  being  the  wife  of  the  greatest  peer  in  the  land.'' 
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Tulgar  insolence  of  the  former  was  systematically  exerted  to 
keep  so  powerful  a  rival  irom  the  court.  The  king  was  cer- 
tainly far  more  attached  to  his  unde  Thomas  Seymour  than 
to  the  protector^  and  Katharine  Parr  had  always  been  to 
him  in  the  place  of  the  mother  whom  he  had  never  known. 
Edward's  practice  of  coming  by  the  private  entrance  unat- 
tended into  queen  Katharine's  apartments^  where  no  oflSdal 
spies  could  intrude  to  witness  and  report  what  passed  between 
him  and  the  admiral^  caused  great  uneasiness  to  the  protector 
and  his  party.  Edward's  best-loved  sister^  Elizabeth^  and  his 
accomplished  cousin^  lady  Jane  Gray,  were  in  the  interest  of 
the  admiral^  both  being  pupils  of  queen  Katharine^  and  re- 
siding under  her  roof. 

The  project  of  imiting  lady  Jane  Gray  with  Edward  VI. 
originated  with  Katharine  Parr^  who  had  directed  her  educa- 
tion in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  her  a  suitable  companion 
for  the  royal  scholar.  The  aspiring  protector  desired  to  match 
king  Edward  with  his  own  daughter^  the  learned  lady  Jane 
Seymour/  and  to  obtain  lady  Jane  Gray  for  his  son.  His 
plans  were,  however,  frustrated  by  a  private  arrangement  be- 
tween the  admiral  and  the  marquess  of  Dorset,  the  prelimi- 
naries of  which  were  thus  arranged.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  king  Henry,  one  Harrington,  a  confidential  officer  of  sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  came  to  the  marquess  of  Dorset's  house, 
at  Westminster,  and  proposed  to  him  to  enter  into  a  dose 
friendship  and  alliance  with  his  master,  who  was  like  to  come 
to  very  great  authority.  He  advised  Dorset  to  permit  his 
daughter,  lady  Jane  Gray,  to  reside  with  sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
because  he  would  have  the  means  of  matching  her  much  to 
his  comfort.  ^^  With  whom  will  he  match  her  ?"  asked  Dor- 
set. "Marry!"  quoth  Harrington,  "I  doubt  not  you  shall 
see  him  marry  her  to  the  king.'"     Upon  these  persuasions, 

^  The  boy  king,  with  more  pride  than  has  generally  been  attributed  to  him, 
rercdted  at  the  idea  of  forming  an  alliance  with  a  kiniiwoman  and  a  subject.  He 
notes,  with  dignified  displeasure,  in  that  depository  of  his  private  thoughts,  his 
journal,  the  presumptuous  project  of  his  unde  Somerset  to  many  him  to  his 
cousin,  the  lady  Jane  Seymour,  observing,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  choose  for 
his  queen  *'  a  foreign  princess,  well  ttmffhd  <md  jeujeUed,"  meaning  that  his  royal 
Inide  should  be  endowed  with  a  suitable  dower,  and  a  right  royal  wardrobe. 

'  Those  who  compare  this  conversation  with  the  doomient  published  by  that 
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Dorset  visited  the  admiral  that  day  week  at  Seymour-place, 
who  gave  such  explanations  of  his  prospects  that  Dorset  struck 
a  bargain*  with  him,  sent  for  his  daughter,  and  consigned  her 
to  him  as  an  inmate  of  his  house,  in  which  she  remained 
during  the  life  of  Katharine  Parr. 

Queen  Katharine's  cup-bearer,  Nicholas  Throckmorton, 
continued  to  follow  her  fortunes  from  the  time  of  king 
Heniy's  decease.  The  Throckmorton  MS.  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing details  connected  with  Katharine's  fourth  marriage : — 

"  My  iorereign  lost,  the  queen  I  did  attend 
The  tune  when,  widow,  mourning  she  did  rest; 
And  while  she  married  was  onto  her  end, 
I  willingly  obeyed  her  highness's  hest, 
Who  me  esteemed  and  thought  my  sendee  good. 
Whereas,  in  truth,  to  small  eflfect  it  stood. 

Her  hoshand,  iburth,  was  unde  to  the  king^ 

Lord  Seymour,  high  by  office  admiral. 

In  praise  of  whom  loud  peals  I  ought  to  ring^ 

For  he  was  hardy,  wise,  and  liberal ; 

His  climbing  high,  disdained  by  his  peers, 

Was  thought  the  cause  he  lived  not  out  his  yean. 

Her  house  was  deemed  a  second  court,  of  right, 
Because  there  flocked  still  nobility ; 
He  spared  no  cost  his  lady  to  delight. 
Or  to  maint4un  her  princely  royalty.** 

After  queen  Katharine  had  been  the  wife  of  her  beloved 
Seymoiu*  some  months^  there  was  a  prospect  of  her  becoming 
a  mother.  Her  raptures  at  the  anticipation  of  a  blessing 
which  had  been  denied  to  all  her  other  marriages^  carried  her 
beyond  the  bounds  of  discretion;  her  husband  was  no  less 
transported  than  herself:  the  feeUngs  of  paternity  with  them 
amounted  to  passion.  During  a  brief  separation^  while  Sey- 
mour was  at  court  vainly  soliciting  of  his  brother  the  resto- 
ration of  queen  Katharine's  property,  among  which  not  only 
the  late  king's  gifts  but  those  of  her  mother  were  unjustly 
detained,  he  writes  in  a  very  confidential  and  loving  strain  to 
his  teeming  consort, — 

great  hirtorical  antiquaiy,  sir  Harris  Nicolas,  in  his  MemorialB  of  Lady  Jane 
Gray,  whereby  we  learn  that  the  marquess  of  Dorset  sold,  for  five  hundred 
pounds,  the  wardship  of  his  daughter  Jane  to  lord  Thomas,  will  be  oonrinoed 
that  this  bargain  (which  was  by  no  means  a  strange  one  in  those  detestable  times) 
was  struck  at  this  interview. 

^  T^tiar's  Edward  and  Mary,  voU  i.  p.  188. 
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"After  my  humble  oommendations  and  thanks  tor  your  letter.  As  I  was  per- 
plexed heretofore  with  onkindness,  apprehending  I  should  not  have  justice  in  all 
my  causes  from  those  that  I  thought  would  have  been  partial  to  me,  even  so  the 
reodring  of  your  letter  revived  my  spirits;  partly  for  that  I  do  perceive  yoa  be 
armed  with  palaenoe»  howsoever  the  matter  may  fiiU,  bat  duefest " 

Here  he  proceeds  to  exult  in  fierce  hopes  that  his  expected 
son,  ^'  should  Grod  give  him  life  to  Uve  as  long  as  his  father/ 
-will  revenge  his  wrongs/'  He  then  adverts  to  other  matters 
in  these  wwds : — 

"  Now,  to  put  you  in  some  hope  agam.  This  day,  a  little  befbre  the  receiving 
yoar  letter,  I  have  spoken  to  my  lord  [Somerset],  whom  I  have  so  well  handled 
that  he  is  somewhat  qualified ;  and  altiiough  I  am  in  no  hopes  thereof,  yet  I  am 
in  no  despair.  I  have  also  broken  to  him  for  your  mother's  gift ;  he  makes 
answer,  *  that  at  the  finishing  of  the  matter  yon  tball  dther  have  your  own 
again,  or  else  some  recompense  as  ye  shall  be  content  withaL'  I  spake  to  him 
of  your  going  down  into  the  country  on  Wednesday,  who  was  sorry  thereof, 
trusting  that  I  would  be  here  all  to-morrow,  to  hear  what  the  Frenchmen  will  do; 
but  on  Monday,  at  dinner,  I  trust  to  be  with  you.  As  for  the  Frenchmen,  I 
have  no  mistrust  that  they  shall  be  any  lei  [hindrance]  of  my  going  with  you 
this  journey,  or  any  of  my  continuing  there  with  yomr  l^hness.  Thus,  till  that 
time,  I  bid  your  lughness  most  heturtily  well  to  fiir^  sad  thank  yoa  fbr  your 
news,  which  were  right  heartily  welcome  to  me.** 

He  expresses  his  earnest  desire  that  both  the  queen  and  his 
expected  progeny^  which  he  insists  is  to  be  a  boy^  may  be 
kept  in  health  '^  with  good  diet  and  walking/'  and  concludes 
in  these  words, — 

''And  so  I  bid  my  most  dear  and  well-bekyved  wifb  most  heartily  well  to  fhre. 
From  Westminster,  this  Saturday,  the  9th  of  June. 

**  Your  highness's  most  faithfbl  loving  husband, 

**T.  Setmoub." 

The  queen  was  then  at  Hanworth,  one  of  the  royal  manors 
belonging  to  her  dower,  fix)m  whence  Seymour  escorted  her 
to  his  principal  baronial  residence^  Sudely-castle. 

The  jealousy  with  which  the  duke  of  Somerset  regarded 
his  brother  the  admiral  operated  to  prevent,  as  far  as  he  could^ 
the  slightest  intercourse  between  him  and  their  royal  nephew, 
the  yoimg  king.  The  admiral,  however,  who  was  bent  on 
superseding  Somerset  in  the  office  of  protector,  contrived  to 
keep  up  a  secret  correspondence  with  Edward,  and  to  supply 
him  with  money,  of  which  he  was  kept  almost  destitute.' 
One  of  the  agents  of  this  correspondence  was  John  Fowler,  a 

>  Tytler's  State-Papers,  entitled  <'£nghmd  under  Edward  VI.  and  Mary," 
pp.  104-106.  *  Haynes'i  State-F^K*rs.    lingard.    I^ytkr. 
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gentleman  of  Edward's  priyy-chamber.  The  following  letter 
shows  how  vigilantly  the  young  king  was  beset^  and  the  jealous 
care  taken  by  Somerset  and  his  satellites  to  prevent  his  writing 
to  that  beloved  step-mother,  to  whom  his  heart  yearned  with 
not  less  than  filial  tenderness : — 

**  John  Fowlbb  to  my  Lobd-adiciiul. 

**  I  most  humbly  thank  your  lordship  for  yoor  letter,  dated  the  15ih  of  thia 
present,  which  letter  I  slMmed  to  the  king's  miyesty.  And  whereas,  in  mj 
last  letter  to  your  lordship,  I  wrote  unto  yoa  if  his  grace  ooold  get  any  sparo 
time  his  grace  would  write  a  letter  to  the  queen's  grace  atid  to  you,  his  high- 
ness desires  your  lordship  to  pardon  him,  for  his  grace  is  not  half  a  quarter  qf 
an  hour  alone.  But  in  such  leisure  as  his  grace  had,  his  migesty  hath  writt^ 
(here  inclosed)  his  commendations  to  the  queen's  grace,  and  to  your  lordship^ 
that  he  is  so  much  bound  to  you  that  he  must  needs  remember  you  always,  and, 
as  his  grace  may  have  time,  you  shall  well  percdve  by  such  email  Unee  of  re- 
commendations with  his  own  hand."* 

Enclosed  within  Fowler^s  letter  are  the  royal  notes  alluded 
to,  written  by  Edward's  own  hand  on  torn  and  shabby  scraps 
of  paper,  betraying  both  the  scarcity  of  that  article  in  the 
royal  escritoire,  and  the  stealthy  manner  in  which  they  were 
])enned.  The  first  is  a  mysterious  request  for  money^ 
addressed  to  his  uncle  :  ''  My  lord, — Send  me,  per  Latimer, 
as  much  as  ye  think  good,  and  deUver  it  to  Fowler. — 
Edward/'  The  second  of  ** these  small  lines''  is, — ^^My 
lord,  I  thank  you,  and  pray  you  to  have  me  commended  to 
the  queen/'* 

There  is  in  the  context  of  Fowler's  letter  an  allusion  to 
queen  Katharine's  situation,  with  a  friendly  wish  for  the 
birth  of  the  son,  of  whom  both  parents  were  so  fondly 
desirous.  He  says,  "My  lady  of  Somerset  is  brought  to 
bed  of  a  goodly  boy,  and  I  trust  in  Almighty  GkkL  the 
queen's  grace  shall  have  another."  Fowler's  letter  is  dated 
July  19th,  from  Hampton,  where  the  young  king  then  was. 
Seymour's  great  object  was  to  get  a  letter  written  by 
king  Edward,  complaining  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the 
protector,  and  the  restraint  in  which  he  was  kept  by  hinu 
Edward  had  actually  consented  to  write  the  letter,  which  the 
admiral  was  to  lay  before  the  parliament ;  but  before  this 
could  be  done,  the  plot  was  betrayed  to  the  protector.  The 
>  Stote-Paper  MS&  >  Ibid. 
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admiral  was  called  before  the  oonncil  to  answer  for  his  pro- 
ceedings. He  defied  them,  but  when  he  was  threatened 
with  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  he  made  sabmissions  to  his 
brother,  a  hollow  reconciliation  took  place  for  the  present 
and  800/.  per  annum  was  added  to  his  appointments  by  tiie 
protector,  in  the  h(ype  of  conciliating  him.' 

As  long  as  queen  Katharine  lived,  the  admiral  was  too 
powerful  for  his  foes;  perhaps  he  did  not  sufSdentty  appre- 
ciate her  value,  even  in  a  political  and  worldly  point  of  view, 
till  it  was  too  late.  The  residence  of  the  princess  Elizabeth 
under  theur  roof  was  fatal  to  the  wedded  happiness  of  Sey- 
mour and  Katharine.  The  queen,  forgetful  that  a  blooming 
girl  in  her  fifteenth  year  was  no  longer  a  child,  had  impru- 
dently encouraged  the  admiral  to  romp  with  her  royal 
step-daughter  in  her  presence.  Mrs.  Ashley,  the  princess 
Elisabeth's  governess,  in  her  deposition  before  the  privy 
coimcil,  gives  a  strange  picture  of  the  coarse  manners  of  the 
times  in  which  such  proceedings  could  be  tolerated  in  a 
palace,  and  with  royal  ladies.  ^'At  Chelsea,  after  my  lord 
Thomas  Sqnnour  was  married  to  the  queen,  he  would  come 
many  mornings  into  the  said  lady  Elizabeth's  chamber  before 
she  were  ready,  and  sometimes  before  she  did  rise ;  and  if 
she  were  up  he  would  bid  her  good  morrow,  and  ax  how  she 
did,  and  strike  her  on  the  back  fiuniliarly,  and  so  go  forth  to 
his  chamber,  and  sometimes  go  through  to  her  maidens  and 
play  with  them.  And  if  the  princess  were  in  bed,  he  would 
put  open  the  curtains  and  bid  her  good  monow,  and  she 
would  go  further  in  the  bed.  And  one  morning  he  tried  to 
kiss  the  princess  in  her  bed,  and  this  deponent  was  there, 
and  bade  him  go  away  for  shame.  At  Hanworth,  for  two 
mornings  the  queen  [Katharine  Parr]  was  with  him,  and  they 
both  tickled  my  lady  Elizabeth  in  her  bed.  Another  time,  at 
Hanworth,  he  romped  with  her  in  the  garden,  and  cut  her 
gown,  being  black  doth,  into  a  hundred  pieces;  and  when 
Mrs.  Ashley  came  up  and  chid  lady  Elizabeth,  she  answered, 
'  She  could  not  strive  with  all,  for  the  queen  hdd  her  while 
the  lord  admiral  cut  the  dress.'  Another  time,  lady  Elizabeth 
1  Burnet    Lb^^axd.    l^tler. 
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beard  the  marter-kejr  unlock,  and  knowing  mj  lord  admiral 
would  come  in,  ran  out  of  her  bed  to  her  maidens^  and  then 
went  behind  the  curtain  of  her  bed ;  and  my  lord  tarried  a 
long  time,  in  hopes  that  ahe  would  come  out/'  When  Mrs. 
Addey  remonstrated  with  the  lord  admiral  on  the  impro- 
prieties of  his  behaviour,  which  had  caused  the  princess  to  be 
evil  spoken  of,  he  replied,  with  a  profime  exdamation, ''  I 
will  tell  my  lord  protector  how  I  am  slandered ;  and  I  will 
not  leave  off^  for  I  mean  no  eviL^'^ 

^*  At  Seymour-place,  when  the  queen  slept  there,  he  did  use 
awhile  to  come  up  every  morning  in  his  night-gown  and  dip- 
pers. When  he  found  my  lady  Elizabeth  up,  and  at  her  book, 
then  he  would  look  in  at  the  gallery-door,  and  bid  her  good 
morrow,  and  so  go  on  his  way ;  and  the  depcment  told  my 
lord  it  was  an  unseemly  sight  to  see  a  man  so  little  dressed 
in  a  maiden's  chamber,  with  whidi  he  was  angry,  but  left  it. 
At  Hanworth,  the  queen  told  Mrs.  Ashley  'that  my  lord 
admiral  looked  in  at  the  gallery-window,  and  saw  my  lady 
Elisabeth  with  her  arms  about  a  man's  neck.'  Upon  which 
Mrs.  Ashley  questioned  her  charge  regarding  it,  and  the  lady 
Elizabeth  denied  it,  weeping,  and  bade  them  ^aw  all  ha 
women  if  there  were  any  man  who  came  to  her,  excepting 
Grindal  V  [her  schoolmaster] .  Howbeit,  Mrs.  Ashley  thought 
the  queen,  being  jealous,  did  feign  this  story,  to  the  intent 
that  Mrs.  Ashley  might  take  more  heed  to  the  proceedings  of 
lady  Elizabeth  and  the  lord  admiral."  The  governess  added, 
'^  that  her  husband,  Mr.  Ashley,  who,  it  seems,  was  a  relative 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  did  often  give  warning  that  he  feared  the 
princess  did  bear  some  affection  to  the  lord  admiral,  as  she 
would  sometimes  blush  when  she  heard  him  spoken  of.'" 

Elizabeth  herself  told  Parry,  the  cofferer  of  her  household, 
'^  that  she  feared  the  admiral  loved  her  but  too  well,  and  that 
the  queen  was  jealous  of  them  both;  and  that,  suspecting  the 
frequent  access  of  the  admiral  to  her,  her  majesty  came 
suddenly  upon  them  when  they  were  alone,  he  having  her  in 
lus  arms.     Queen  Katharine  was  greatly  offended  with  them 

'  Mn.  Aahky't  depoiitioofl  before  king  Edward's  privy  ooonoiL— Haynes't 
S*«»te-I*»P«-  «  HayiwB'8  Stato-Pl^ien. 
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botih,  and  very  sharply  reproved  the  princess's  governess  for 
her  neglect  of  her  duty  to  her  royal  pupil^  in  permitting  her 
to  fidl  into  such  reprehensible  freedom  of  behaviour.  Con- 
jugal jealousy  apart,  Katharine  Parr  had  great  cause  for 
anger  and  alarm ;  for  the  princess  was  under  her  especial 
care,  and  if  aught  but  good  befell  her  at  the  tender  age  o£ 
fifteen,  great  blame  would,  of  course,  attach  to  herself, 
especially  if  the  admiral,  for  whose  sake  she  had  already 
outraged  popular  opinion,  were  the  author  of  her  young  step- 
daughter's ruin.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  actual  guilt 
incurred  by  the  unhappy  queen  Katharine  Howard,  in  her 
girlhood,  did  not  amount  to  a  greater  degree  of  impropriety 
tiian  the  unseemly  romping  which  took  place  almost  every 
day  at  Chelsea  between  the  youthful  princess  Elizabeth  and 
the  bold,  bad  husband  of  Katharine  Parr. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  violent  or  injurious  expressions 
were  used  by  queen  Katharine,  but  she  saw  the  eiqiediency 
of  separating  her  household  from  that  of  the  princess,  and 
acted  upon  it  without  delay.  There  is  no  reason  to  beUeve 
that  she  cherished  vindictive  feelings  against  Elizabeth,  for 
she  continued  to  correspond  with  her  in  a  friendly  and  affec- 
tionate manner,  as  the  princess  herself  testifies  in  the  playAd 
and  somewhat  fjEmiiliar  letter  which  is  here  snbjcuned : — 

Ladt  Euzabbth  to  ths  Qubbn.^ 
«•  Although  your  highness's  letters  be  most  Joyftd  to  me  in  absence^  jet^  eon* 
adering  what  pain  it  is  fi>r  you  to  write,  your  grace  being  m>  sickly,  your  com- 
mendatioDii  were  enough  in  my  lord's  letter.  I  much  rgoioe  at  your  health, 
with  the  well  liking  of  the  comitry,  with  my  hmnble  thimks  that  yotnr  grace 
wished  me  with  yoa  till  I  were  weary  of  that  country.  Yoor  highness  wero 
like  to  be  cambered,  if  I  should  not  depart  till  I  were  weary  of  being  with 
yoa ;  althoagb  it  were  the  worst  soil  in  the  world,  your  presence  would  make  it 
pleasant.  I  cannot  reprove  my  lord  for  not  domg  your  commendations  in  his 
letter,  for  he  did  it ;  and  although  he  had  not,  yet  I  will  not  complain  on  him, 
Ibr  he  shall  be  diligent  to  give  me  knowledge  from  time  to  time  how  his  busy 
child  doth ;  and  if  I  were  at  his  Inrth,  no  doubt  I  would  see  him  beaten,  for  the 
trouble  he  hath  put  you  to.  Master  Denny  and  my  lady,  with  humble  thanks, 
prayeth  most  entirely  for  your  grace,  praying  the  Ahnighty  God  to  send  you  a 
most  lu<^  deliveranoe;  and  my  mistress'  wisheth  no  leas,  giving  your  bigness 
most  humble  thanks  fbr  her  commendations.  Written,  with  very  little  leisure, 
this  last  day  of  July. 

*  Your  humble  daughter, 

**  EUZABBTH." 

^  Heame's  SyUoge.  '  Katharine  Ashley,  her  govenieas. 

t2 
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This  letter^  dated  within  six  weeks  of  the  queen's  death, 
affords  oonTincing  evidence  that  she  was  on  amicable  terms 
with  her  royal  step-daughter.  She  had  not  only  written 
kindly  to  Elizabeth  expressing  a  wish  that  she  were  with  bar 
at  Sudely,  but  she  had  even  encouraged  the  admiral  to  write, 
wben  not  well  enough  herself  to  continue  the  correspondence, 
— a  proof  that  ELatharine  Parr,  though  she  had  considered  it 
proper  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dangerous  familiarity  with  which 
her  husband  had  presumed  to  demean  himself  towards  her 
royal  charge,  did  not  r^;ard  it  as  any  thing  beyond  a  passLog 
folly.  But  even  if  her  heart  had  been  torn  with  jealoui^, 
die  was  too  amiable  to  blight  the  opening  flower  of  Eliza- 
beth's life  by  betraying  feelings  injurious  to  the  honour  of 
the  youthful  princess.  It  was  not,  however,  Elizabeth,  but  the 
young  and  early  wise  lady  Jane  Gray  who  became  the  com- 
panion of  Katharine  Parr  at  Sudely-castle,  when  she  withdrew 
thither  to  await  the  birth  of  her  diild.  Lady  Jane  continued 
with  queen  Katharine  till  the  melancholy  sequel  of  her  fond 
hopes  of  maternity. 

Sudely-castle'  was  royal  property,  that  had  been  granted 
to  the  admiral  by  the  regency  on  the  death  of  Idng  Houy. 
It  was  suspected  that  lands  thus  illegally  obtained  were  held 
on  a  doubtful  tenure.  One  day,  when  queen  Katharine  was 
walking  in  Sudely-park  with  her  husband  and  sir  Robert 
Tyrwhitt,  she  said,  '^  Master  Tyrwhitt,  you  will  see  the  king, 
when  he  cometh  to  full  age,  will  call  in  his  lands  again,  as 
fast  as  ihey  be  now  given  away  from  him.'' — "  Many,"  said 
master  Tyrwhitt,  "then  will  Sudely-castle  be  gone  from  my 
lord  admiral." — "  Marry,"  rejoined  the  queen,  "  I  do  assure 
you  he  intends  to  offer  to  restore  them,  and  give  them  freely 
back  when  that  time  comes."  Queen  Katharine  had  a 
princely  retinue  in  attendance  upon  her,  in  her  retirement  at 
Sudely-castle,  of  ladies  in  waiting,  maids  of  honour,  and 
gentlewomen  in  ordinary,  besides  the  appointments  for  her 
expected  nursery  and  lying-in  chamber,  and  more  than  a 

^  Saddy-eastle  is  sitaated  in  GkmoeBtersbirey  and  was,  eren  in  the  ragn  of 
Hemy  IV.,  a  noble  building;  and  when  one  of  the  Botelers,  its  lord,  was 
arrested  by  Henry  lY.,  he  suspected  the  king  of  coveting  his  castle,  and  looking 
back  at  ii^  said  *<Ah,  Sudely-castle!  thoa  art  the  traitor,  not  I." 
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hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen  of  her  household^  and  yeomen 
of  the  guard.  She  had  several  of  the  most  learned  men 
among  the  lights  of  the  Reformation  for  her  chaplains/  and 
she  caused  divine  worship  to  be  performed  twice  a-day^  or 
oftener^  in  her  house,  notwithstanding  the  distaste  of  the 
admiral,  who  not  only  refused  to  attend  these  devotional 
exercises  himself,  but  proved  a  great  let  and  hindrance  to  all 
the  pious  r^ulations  his  royal  consort  strove  to  establish.' 
This  opposition  came  with  an  ill  grace  fit>m  Seymour,  who, 
for  poUtical  purposes,  professed  to  be  a  reformer,  and  had 
shared  largely  in  the  plunder  of  the  old  church ;  but  in  his 
heart  he  had  no  more  liking  for  protestant  prayers  and  ser- 
mons, than  queen  Katharine's  deceased  lord,  king  Henry. 

A  few  days  before  her  confinement,  Katharine  received  the 
following  friendly  letter  from  the  princess  Mary  :• — 

«*  Madame, 
"Although  I  have  troabled  your  highnew  Utdy  with  simdrj  ktten,  yet 
that,  DotwithBtandiiigv  seeing  my  knrd  marqnen,  who  hath  taken  the  paini 
to  come  to  me  at  this  present,  intendeth  to  see  yoor  grace  shortly,  I  could  not 
he  satisfied  without  writing  to  the  same,  and  espedally  hecause  I  purpose 
to-morrow  (^th  the  help  of  God)  to  hegin  my  joomey  towards  Norfolk,  where 
Ishall  he  fiurther  from  yoor  grace;  whidi  joomey  I  have  intended  since  Whit- 
imitide,  bat  lack  of  health  hath  stayed  me  all  the  while,  which,  altho*  it  be  as 
yet  uistable,  nererthdess  I  am  enforced  to  remove  for  a  time^  hoping^  with 
Qod's  grace,  to  return  again  aboot  Michaelmas,  at  which  tame,  or  shortly  after, 
I  tmst  to  hear  good  snccen  of  your  grace's  condition;  and  in  the  mean 
time  shall  deore  much  to  hear  of  yoor  health*  which  I  pray  Almighty  Qod 
to  continue  and  increase  to  his  pleasure,  as  much  as  your  own  heart  can 
desire.  And  thus,  with  my  most  humble  commendations  to  your  highness,  I 
take  my  leave  of  the  same,  denring  your  grace  to  take  the  pain  to  make  my 
commendations  to  my  lord  admiraL — From  Beaulieu,  the  9th  of  August, 
**  Your  highness's  humble  and  assured  bving  daughter, 

'•BiABTl." 

The  lord  marquess  mentioned  by  Mary,  was  qneen  Eatha* 

rine's  only  brother,  William  Parr,  marquess  of  Northampton. 

His  guilty  and  unhappy  wife,  the  heiress  of  Essex,  was  then 

at  Sudely-castle  under  some  restraint,  and  in  the  keeping  of 

her  royal  sister-in-law.     This  unpleasant  charge  must  have 

greatly  disquieted  the  last  troubled   months   of  Katharine 

Parr's  life.* 

'  Strype's  Memorials.  Latimer's  Sermons.      '  Ilnd.      *  Heame's  Sylkge. 
*  The  marriage  between  the  queen's  brother  and  the  ftail  representative  of 
the  royally  connected  line  of  Bourchier  was  finally  dissdved,  and  the  diildmi 
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Katharine  fitted  up  the  apartments  which  she  destined  for 
the  reception  of  her  first-bom  with  no  less  state  and  magnifi- 
cence than  if  she  had  been  still  queen-consort  of  England, 
and  expected  to  present  king  Henry  himself  with  a  prince 
destined  to  bear  the  royal  title  of  dvke  ci  York,  and  perhaps 
hereafter  to  succeed  to  the  regal  garland.  The  outer  apart- 
ment, or  day  nursery,  was  hung  with  tail  tapestry,  represent- 
ing the  twelve  months,  a  chair  of  state  coyered  with  doth  of 
gold,  cushions  of  doth  of  gold,  all  the  other  seats  being  tabou- 
rets with  embroidered  tops,  and  a  gilded  bedstead,  with  tester 
curtains,  and  counterpoint  of  corresponding  richness.  The 
inner  chamber  was  also  hung  with  costly  tapestry,  specified 
''as  six  fsEur  pieces  of  hangings  *"  and  besides  the  rich  cradle 
with  its  three  down  pillows  and  quilt,  there  was  a  bed  with  a 
tester  of  scarlet  and  curtains  of  crimson  taffeta,  with  a  coun- 
terpoint of  silk  serge,  and  a  bed  for  the  nurse,  with  coimter- 
points  of  imagery  to  please  the  babe.  A  goodly  store  of  costly 
plate,  both  white  and  parcd-gilt,  were  also  provided  for  the 
table  service  of  the  antidpated  heir.  Local  tradition  still 
points  to  a  beautiful  embowed  window,  of  the  most  elaborate 
Tudor-gothic  order  of  architecture,  which  commands  the 
fidrest  prospect  and  the  best  air,  as  the  nxusery-window  par 
excellence ;  but  the  inventory  of ''  the  plate  and  stuff  as  be- 
longeth  to  the  nursery  of  the  queen's  child,''  enumerates 
carpets  tor  four  windows,  whereof  this  surviving  rdic  retaios, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  the  unfoi^tten  name  of 
the  nursery-window.  It  looks  upon  the  chapel-green,  and 
towards  another  scene  sacred  to  the  recollections  of  England's 
royal  dead, — St.  Kenelm's  wood. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1548,  Katharine  Parr  gave  birth, 
at  Suddy-castie,  to  the  infant  whose  appearance  had  been  so 
fondly  antidpated  both  by  Seymour  and  herself.  It  was  a 
girl,  and  though  both  parents  had  confidently  expected  a  boy, 
no  disappointment  was  expressed.  On  the  contrary,  Seymour, 

of  the  marchknieM,  by  her  pammoar,  declared  incapable  of  sncceeding  to  the 
honoan  of  Essex  or  Northampton.  So  much  far  the  advantages  derivi^e  from 
marriages  Ibanded  on  sordid  or  ambitiolu  motives  1  Parr,  marquess  of  North- 
ampton, was  thrioe  wedded,  and  died  without  an  heir  to  perpetuate  hia 
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in  a  transport  of  paternal  pride^  wrote  so  eloquent  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  the  new-bom  child  to  his  brother  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  that  the  latter  added  the  following  kind 
postscript  to  a  stem  letter  of  expostulation  and  reproof,  whidi 
he  had  just  finished  writing  to  him  when  he  received  his 
joyous  communication : — 

"  After  oar  hearty  cornmendfttions, 

^  We  are  right  glad  to  nnderst  md  hj  yoor  letten,  that  the  qneen,  your 
bedfeOow,  hath  a  happy  hoar;  and,  eecaping  all  danger,  hath  made  yoa  the 
fiither  of  no  pretty  a  daughter.  And  although  (if  it  htsd  pleased  God)  it  woold 
have  heen  hoth  to  as,  and  (we  Bappose)  also  to  yoa,  a  more  joy  and  comfort  if 
it  had,  this  the  first-horn,  heen  a  son,  yet  the  escape  of  the  danger,  and  the 
prophecy  and  good  hanaell  of  this  to  a  great  sort  of  happy  sons,  which  (as  yoa 
write)  we  trost  no  less  than  to  he  troe,  \b  no  small  joy  and  comfort  to  as,  as  we 
are  sore  it  is  to  yoa  and  to  her  8:raoe  also ;  to  whom  yoa  shall  make  again  oar 
hearty  commendations,  with  no  less  gratolation  of  snch  good  success. 

''Thos  we  bid  yoa  heartily  fhrewell.    From  Sion,  the  Ist  of  Sept,  1548. 

•*  Your  loving  brother, 

•«E.  SOMBESIT.*'* 

From  this  letter,  it  is  evident  that  lord  Thomas  had  been  cast- 
ing horoscopes  and  consulting  fortune-tellers,  who  had  promised 
him  long  life  aud  a  great  sort  of  sons. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  admiral,  however  faulty 
his  morale  might  be  on  some  points,  could  cherish  evil  inten- 
tions against  her  who  had  just  caused  his  heart  to  overflow 
for  the  first  time  with  the  ineflfable  raptures  of  paternity. 
The  charge  of  Im  having  caused  the  death  of  queen  Katharine 
by  poison  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  &brication  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  neither  is  there  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  the 
un&vourable  sjrmptoms,  which  appeared  on  the  third  day  after 
her  delivery,  were  either  caused  or  aggravated  by  his  unkind- 
ness.  On  the  contrary,  his  manner  towards  her,  when  she 
was  evidently  suffering  under  the  grievous  irritability  of  mind 
and  body  incidental  to  puerperal  fever,  appears  firom  the  de- 
position of  lady  Tyrwhitt,*  one  of  the  most  fSedthful  and 
attached  of  her  ladies,  to  have  been  soothing  and  affectionate. 
Let  the  reader  judge  firom  the  subjoined  record  of  that  sad 

>  State-Pt^«r  MSS. 
'  Lady  Tyrwhitt  was  one  of  the  three  kdies  included  by  Qardiner  and  Wrio- 
thealey  in  the  bill  of  indictment  they  had  prepared,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
deceased  king,  against  Katharine  Parr. 
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scene  in  the  chamber  of  the  departing  queen : — "  Two  dayB 
before  the  death  of  the  queai/'  says  lady  Tyrwhitt,  ''at  my 
coming  to  her  in  the  mornings  she  asked  me  'where  I  had 
been  so  long  ?'  and  said  unto  me  '  that  she  did  fear  such 
things  in  herself,  that  she  was  sure  she  could  not  live/  I 
answered  as  I  thought,  '  that  I  saw  no  likeUhood  of  death  in 
her/  She  then,  haying  my  lord  admiral  by  the  hand,  and 
divers  others  standmg  by,  spake  these  words,  partly,  as  I  took, 
idly,  [meaning  in  delirium]  :  '  My  lady  Tyrwhitt,  I  am  not 
well  handled;  for  those  that  be  about  me  care  not  for  me,  but 
stand  laughing  at  my  grief,  and  the  more  good  I  will  to 
them,  the  less  good  they  will  to  me/  Whereunto  my  lord 
admiral  answered,  '  Why,  sweetheart,  I  would  you  no  hurt/ 
And  she  said  to  him  again,  aloud,  '  No,  my  lord,  I  think  so/ 
and  immediately  she  said  to  him  in  his  ear,  '  but,  my  lord, 
you  have  given  me  many  shrewd  taunts/  These  words  I 
perceived  she  spake  with  good  memory,  and  very  sharply  and 
earnestly,  for  her  mind  was  sore  disquieted.  My  lord  admiral, 
perceiving  that  I  heard  it,  called  me  aside,  and  asked  me 
'  What  she  said?'  and  I  declared  it  plainly  to  him.  Then  he 
consulted  with  me  'that  he  would  he  down  on  the  bed  by 
her,  to  look  if  he  could  pacify  her  unquietness  with  gentle 
communication,'  whereunto  I  agreed ;  and  by  the  time  that 
he  had  spoken  three  or  four  words  to  her,  she  answered  him 
roundly  and  sharply,  saying,  '  My  lord,  I  would  have  given  a 
thousand  marks  to  have  had  my  fiill  talk  with  Hewyke  [Dr. 
Huick]  the  first  day  I  was  delivered,  but  I  durst  not  for  di^- 
pleasing  you/  And  I,  hearing  that,  perceived  her  trouble  to 
be  so  great,  that  my  heart  would  serve  me  to  hear  no  more. 
Such  like  communications  she  had  with  him  the  space  of  an 
hour,  which  they  did  hear  that  sat  by  her  bedside."' 

It  is  probable  that  the  alarming  change  in  Katharine  had 
been  caused,  not  by  any  sinister  practices  against  her  life,  but 
by  whispers  previously  circulated  among  the  gossips  in  her 
lying-in  chamber  relating  to  her  husband's  passion  for  h^ 
royal  step-daughter,  and  of  his  intention  of  aspiring  to  the 
himd  of  the  princess  in  case  of  her  own  decease.  Her  malady 
>  Haynes'g  State-Bqpen»  p.  104. 
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was  puerperal  fever.  A  senae  of  intolerable  wrong  was  con- 
stantly expressed  by  her^  yet  she  never  explabed  the  cause  of 
her  displeasure.  She  alluded  to  her  delivery,  but^  strange  to 
say,  never  mentioned  her  infimt.  Wild  and  gloomy  fmtasies 
had  superseded  the  first  sweet  goshings  of  maternal  love  in 
her  troubled  bosom,  and  she  appeared  imconscious  of  the 
existence  of  the  babe  she  had  so  fondly  anticipated.  This 
symptom,  with  ladies  in  her  situation,  is  generally  the  fore- 
runner of  death. 

On  the  very  day  when  the  scene  occurred,  described  by 
lady  Tyrwhitt,  Katharine  Parr  dictated  her  will,  which  is  still 
extant  in  the  Pren^tive-office  >'  it  is  dated  September  5th, 
1548,  and  it  is  to  the  following  effect: — ''That  she,  then 
lying  on  her  death-bed,  sick  of  body,  but  of  good  mind,  and 
perfect  memory  and  discretion,  being  permaded,  and  perceiving 
the  extremity  of  death  to  approach  her,  gives  oA  to  hor  married 
espose  and  husband,  wishing  them  to  be  a  thousand  times  more 
in  value  than  they  were,  or  been.''  There  are  no  l^acies ; 
and  the  witnesses  are  two  well-known  historical  characters, 

BOBBBT  HTTTOK,  ICD., 

and 
Jomr  Pabkhttbst. 

This  is  a  nuncupative  or  verbal  will ;  it  was  not  signed  by  the 
dying  queen,  which  we  find  was  usually  the  case  with  death- 
bed royal  wills  of  that  era.  The  witnesses  were  persons  of 
high  character  and  even  sacred  authority  in  a  sick  chamber, 
being  the  physician  and  chaplain ;  the  latter  became  subse- 
quently a  bishop  of  the  reformed  church,  highly  distinguished 
for  his  Christian  virtues.  In  after-life,  Parkhurst  always  men- 
tioned Katharine  Parr  with  great  regard,  as  lus  ''most  gentle 
nustress.''  Was  it  likely  that  such  a  man  would  perjure  him- 
self for  the  sake  of  enriching  Seymour  ?  Yet  the  affectionate 
language  of  the  will  is  inconsistent  with  the  suspicions  and 
reproaches  which  lady  Tyrwhitt  aflSrmed  that  the  dying  queen 
threw  out  against  her  lord  on  the  very  day  of  its  date ;  viz. 
Sq)tember  5th,  1548.  Both  these  facts  are  depositions  on 
oath,  made  by  two  most  respectable  witnesses  on  the  same 

^  Thepablioare  indebted*  for  the  will  of  Katharine  PAit,  to  the  research  of  John 
Goorthopey  eeqaire,  Rooge  Croii,  who  kindly  fkyoored  as  with  a  oopj. 
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day.  As  lady  Tyrwhitt  dedares  that  she  entered  the  queen's 
apartments  in  the  mornings  when  the  lord  admiral  was  by 
the  bed-side,  with  the  patient's  hand  in  his,  it  is  likely  thi^ 
she  came  in  jnst  after  the  will  had  been  made.  Let  us 
consider  the  state  of  Kadaaine  Fan^s  mind  at  this  junc- 
tme:  Dr.  Huidc  had  recently  revealed  to  her  her  danger; 
her  words,  ''being  persuaded  of  the  approach  of  death/'  in 
her  will,  distinctly  intimate  this  &ct;  the  result  was  an  in- 
stant testamentary  disposition  of  her  property,  in  which  she 
at  the  same  time  exerted  her  peculiar  privilege,  as  queen- 
dowager,  of  bequeathing  her  personal  effects,  though  a  mar- 
ried woman,  and  showed  her  passionate  love  to  her  husband,  for 
she  left  him  all,  ''wishing  them  [her  goods]  a  thousand  times 
more  than  they  were,  or  been."  Her  words  are  evidently 
written  as  uttered,  with  all  imperfections.  He  was  the  sole 
object  of  her  thoughts,  her  new-bom  in£mt  was  forgotten, — 
a  lapse  of  memory  on  the  part  of  its  mother  which  doomed  it 
to  beggary  before  it  could  speak.  All  these  circumstances  cer- 
tainly occurred  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  doubtless  occa- 
sioned great  hurry  of  spirits.  The  queen's  ladies  knew  not  of 
her  danger :  lady  Tyrwhitt  says  she  did  not.  The  queen  in  her 
will  says  "  she  herself  had  been  persuaded  of  it."  Then  came 
the  revulsion  of  feeling ;  the  queen,  on  recollection,  was  not 
reconciled  to  death,  and  began  to  question,  angrily,  whether 
her  death  were  not  caused  by  carelessness  or  malice  ?  Lady 
Tyrwhitt  saw  she  spoke  deliriously,  or,  according  to  her 
phrase,  idly;  her  mind  wandered,  and  former  jealousies  and 
affix>nts,  hitherto  successfully  concealed,  biassed  her  speech. 
She  thought  that  her  husband,  to  whom  she  had  bequeathed 
her  all,  was  exulting  in  her  removal.  She  fjEmcied — ^and  that 
part  of  the  narrative  plainly  reveals  delirium,  for  such  fancies 
are  symptomatic — ^that  he  she  loved  so  well,  stood  deriding 
her  misery.  He  acted  considerately,  soothing  her  as  a  nurse 
soothes  a  sick  wayward  child ;  but  his  manner,  as  described  by 
lady  Tyrwhitt,  was  that  of  a  person  in  possession  of  intellect 
humouring  the  sad  vagaries  of  a  mind  diseased. 

Katharine  Parr  expired  on  the  second  day  after  the  date 
of  her  will,  being  the  eighth  after  the  birth  of  her  child* 
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She  was  only  in  the  thirty-sirth  year  of  her  age,'  having  sur- 
vived her  royal  husband,  Henry  VIII.,  but  one  year,  six 
xaontfafl^  and  eight  days.  Her  character  is  thus  recorded  by  a 
contemporary,  qootad  by  Stiype : — 

"She  was  endned  with  a  pregnant  wittiBen,  jofand  wiik  nffat  wonderftil 
grace  of  eloqnenoe ;  studionsly  diligent  in  aoqniring  knowledge^  m  wdl  of  fannA 
diBcipitine  as  also  of  the  holy  Scriptnres;  of  incomparable  chastity,  which  she 
Icept  not  only  from  all  spot^  but  from  all  sospicion,  by  avoiding  all  occasions  of 
JdlenesB,  and  contemning  vain  pastimes." 

Fuller  also,  in  his  Church  History,  speaks  of  her  in  the 
highest  terms  of  commendation.  The  official  announcement 
of  queen  Katharine  Parr's  death,  together  with  the  programme 
of  her  funeral,  is  copied  fix)m  a  curious  contemporary  MS.  in 
the  CoUege  of  Arms.  Lady  Jane  Gray,  who  was  with  queen 
Elatharine  at  Sudely-castle  at  the  time  of  her  death,  officiated 
at  her  funeral  solemnity  as  chief  mourner,  which  is  certified 
in  this  document. 

*'A  BreviaU  qftke  imUrmetU  qftike  ladtf  Katharine  Pa^r,  gueeu-dawagf^r,  late 
wife  to  king  Henry  Till.,  and  after  wife  to  eir  Thomae  lord  Seymour,  qf 
Sndely,  and  high-ad/mAral  qf  England, 

''Hmn,  on  Wednesday  the t'  of  September,  between  two  and  threeof  the  ebok 
in  the  morning,  died  the  aforesaid  lady,  kte  qneen-dowager,  at  the  castle  of 
Sodely,  in  Glonoestershire,  1&18,  and  lieth  buried  in  the  chisel  of  the  said 


**Itmn,  she  was  oered  and  chested  in  lead  accordingly,  and  so  remained  in  her 
priTy-chamber  nntil  things  were  in  readiness. 

"  The  chapel  was  hong  with  black  ck»th,  gamisbed  with  sentcheons  of  mar- 
riages; viz.,  king  Henry  VIIL  and  her  in  pale  nnder  the  crown ;  lier  own  in 
locenge  under  the  crown;  also  the  arms  of  the  lord  admiral  and  hers  in  pale, 
without  the  crown. 

"The  rails  were  covered  with  black  doth  far  the  mourners  to  rit  within,  with 
stools  and  cushions  accordingly,  and  two  lighted  scutcheons  stood  upon  the 
corpse  during  the  service. 

*'Tke  Order  im  proceeding  to  ike  CkapeL 
"  firsts  two  conductors  in  bbick,  with  black  staves;  then  gentlemen  and 
esquires;  then  knights ;  then  officers  of  the  household,  with  their  v.hite  staves ; 
then  the  gentlemen  udiers;  then  Somerset  herald,  in  the  tabard  coat;  then 
the  corpse,  borne  by  six  gentlemen  in  black  gowns,  with  their  hoods  on  their 
beads;  then  eleven  staff  torches,  borne  on  each  inde  by  yeomen  round  about  the 
corpse,  and  at  each  comer  a  knight  for  assistance  (four),  with  thdr  hoods  on 

^  See  her  mother  lady  Fterr's  correspondence  with  lord  Dacre,  which  proves 
that  TTatlMtriTift  Parr  was  four  years  younger  than  has  generally  been  supposed. 

'  This  is  a  mistake  twice  iterated  in  the  Archaologia.  The  Roman  numerkl 
being  used,  the  additional  m  have  been  omitted  or  oUiterated.  The  queen 
was  probaUy  buried  September  8th. 
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their  heads;  then  the  lady  Jane  (daughter  to  the  lord  marquew  Dorset)  ddef 
moomer,  her  train  home  up  hy  a  young  lady ;  then  six  other  lady  moomfics, 
two  and  two ;  then  all  ladies  and  i^entlemeny  two  and  two ;  then  yeomen,  three 
and  three  in  rank;  then  all  other  following. 

"  7^  manner  of  the  Service  in  the  Chnrek. 

**Item,  when  the  corpse  was  set  within  the  rails,  and  the  moomers  placed, 
the  whole  choir  hegan  and  song  certain  psalms  in  English,  and  read  three 
lessons ;  and  after  the  third  lesson,  the  mourners,  according  to  their  degrees  and 
that  which  is  accostomed,  offered  into  the  ahns-hoz ;  and  when  they  had  done, 
all  other,  as  gentlemen  or  gentlewomen,  that  would. 

**  The  offering  done,  doctor  Coverdale^  the  queen's  almoner,'  hegan  his  sermon, 
which  was  very  good  and  godly ;  and  in  one  place  thereof  he  took  occasion  to 
declare  unto  the  people  'how  liiat  they  should  none  there  think,  say,  or  spread 
abroad  that  the  offering  which  was  there  done,  was  done  any  thing  to  benefit  the 
dead,  but  for  the  poor  only ;  and  also  the  lights,  which  were  carried  and  stood 
about  the  corpse,  were  for  the  honour  of  the  person,  and  for  none  other  intent 
nor  purpose;'  and  so  went  through  with  his  sermon,  and  made  a  godly  prayer, 
and  the  whole  church  answered  and  prayed  the  same  with  him  in  the  end.  The 
sermon  done,  the  corpse  was  buried,  during  which  time  the  choir  sung  2V  Dewm 
in  English.  And  this  doaaei,  the  mourners  dined,  and  the  fest  retuined  home- 
ward again.    All  wluch  aforesaid  was  done  in  a  morning.'" 

This  carious  document  presents  the  reader  with  the  form 
of  the  first  royal  funeral  solemnized  according  to  Protestant 
rites.  Queen  Katharine's  epitaph  was  written  in  Latin  by 
her  chaplain^  Dr.  Parkhurst,  afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich. 
The  translation  by  an  anonymous  author  is  elegant : — 

"  In  this  new  tomb  the  royal  Eathaiine  lies. 
Flower  of  her  sex,  renowned,  great,  and  wise; 
A  wife  by  every  nuptial  virtue  known. 
And  fiuthfol  partner  once  of  Henry's  throne. 
To  Seymour  next  her  plighted  hand  she  yields- 
Seymour,  who  Neptune's  trident  justly  wields. 
From  him  a  beauteous  daughter  bless'd  her  arms. 
An  infimt  copy  of  her  parent's  charms : 
When  now  seven  days  this  infont  flower  had  bloom'd. 
Heaven  in  its  wrath  the  mother's  soul  resumed." 

The  erudite  writer,  who  has  collected  many  interesting  par- 
ticulars in  the  Archseologia  of  the  life  of  this  queen,  says, 
'^  She  was  tormented  and  broken-hearted  with  the  pride  of  her 
sister-in-law  and  the  ill-temper  of  her  husband,  whom  she 
adored  to  the  last.'^  No  instance  of  personal  incivility  or 
harshness  on  the  part  of  the  lord  admiral  towards  Katha- 
rine Parr  has,  however,  been  recorded,  without,  indeed,  the 

^  He  was  in  that  office  at  her  death,  by  this  document. 
*  From  a  MS.  in  the  college  of  Arms,  London,  entitled  *<  A  Booke  of  Buryatti 
of  Tiew  Noble  Persons."    No.  1-15,  ^p.  98»  99. 
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''  shrewd  taunts  '^  she  mentioned  in  her  delirimn  were  matters 
of  fieu^.  If  80^  like  many  other  bad-tempered  husbands,  he 
was  resolved  no  one  should  revile  his  wife  bnt  himself;  for 
he  was  wont  to  afi&rm,  with  his  usual  terrible  oath^  that  "  no 
one  should  speak  ill  of  the  queen,  or  if  he  knew  it,  he 
would  take  his  fist  to  the  ears  of  those  who  did,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest/''  The  charge  of  his  having  hastened 
her  death,  is  not  only  withont  the  shghtest  proof,  but  really 
opposed  to  the  evidences  of  history. 

The  fisttal  termination  of  the  queen's  illness  was  not  antid- 
pated,  even  by  her  husband ;  and  how  great  a  shock  it  was 
to  him  may  be  gathered  from  the  fitct,  that  in  his  first  per- 
plexity all  his  political  plans  were  disarranged,  and  he  wrote 
to  the  marquess  of  Dorset  to  send  for  lady  Jane  Gray,  as  he 
meant  to  dismiss  his  household.  But  before  a  month  was 
over  he  wrote  again  to  the  marquess,  saying,  ''  By  my  last 
letters,  written  at  a  time  when  with  the  queen's  highnesses 
death  I  was  so  amazed  that  I  had  small  regard  either  to 
myself  or  my  doings,  and  partly  then  thinking  that  my  great 
loss  must  presently  have  constrained  me  to  have  dissolved  my 

1  The  dokfi  of  Somenet^  after  EftthariDe  Parr's  deatfa»  obtained  a  gnmt  of  the 
manor  and  palace  of  Marlborough,  which  had  hitely  formed  part  of  her  dower  as 
queen  of  England,  and  where  there  was  an  ancient  royal  palaoe.-Strype,  vbL  ii. 
p.  588.  Chdsea-palaoe  was  doomed  to  a  n^d  change  of  owners;  for,  on  the 
attainder  and  death  of  Somenet^  it  was  granted  by  the  young  king  to  the  heir 
of  Northmiiberland,  as  we  find  ftom  the  following  entry  in  the  Augmentation 
Beoords :— « fifth  year  of  Edward  Y  L  AH  oar  manor  of  Chelsea,  with  aU 
sppnrteDanoes^  and  aU  that  capital  mansion-house  late  parcel  of  the  possessions 
of  Katharine,  late  queen  of  England,  instead  of  Esher,  granted  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  son  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland."  These  transfers  remind  us  of 
Sdino's  remark,  when  bereaved  of  the  stolen  crowns :  **  Thus  did  brother  Chry- 
sostom's  goods  pass  from  one  thief  to  another."  After  the  attainder  and  death 
of  Northumberland,  the  manor-house  of  Chelsea  was  granted  by  patent  to  John 
Caiyll,  who  sold  it  to  James  Basset ;  yet,  in  the  herald's  order  for  the  ftmeral  of 
Anne  of  Cleres,  who  died  there,  July  1567,  it  is  described  as  crown  property. 
EUzaheth,  in  the  second  year  of  her  reign,  granted  it  to  the  widowed  duchess  of 
Somerset,  who  lived  there  with  her  second  husband,  who  was  master  Newdigate^ 
once  the  occasional  tenant  of  Katharine  Ptorr's  second  husband,  at  lord  Latimer'i 
town  residence  in  the  Charter-house.  Lord  Cheney  afterwards  lived  in  the 
palace,  having  become  lord  of  the  manor  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  whence  the 
ground  on  which  stood  the  palaces  of  queen  Katharine  Fur  and  the  hishop  of 
Windiester  derived  its  present  name  of  Cheyne-row,  not  from  the  china  works, 
which  has  been  vulgarly  supposed.  The  old  palace  was  finally  purchased  and 
pulled  down  by  sir  Hans  SloMie. 
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whole  hawie,  I  offered  to  send  my  lady  Jane  unto  you  vben- 
Boever  ye  woidd  send  for  her/'  Having  now  more  deeply 
considered  the  matter,  says  he,  ^'  he  found  he  could  continue 
his  establishment,  where  shall  remain,  not  only  the  gentle- 
women of  the  queen's  highness's  privy-chamber,  but  also  the 
maids  which  waited  at  lai^  and  othor  women  who  were 
about  her  in  her  lifetime,  with  an  hundred  and  twenty  gentle- 
men and  yeomen/'  The  ambition  of  lord  admiral  Seymour 
still  projected  placing  a  royal  partner  at  the  head  of  his 
establishment :  at  present,  he  invited  his  aged  mother,  lady 
Seymour,  to  superintend  tins  vast  household ;  and  he  ocm- 
dided  his  letter  to  Dorset  with  the  assurance,  ''that  if  he 
would  restore  lady  Jane  Gray  as  his  inmate,  lady  Seymour 
shoidd  treat  her  as  if  she  were  her  daughter/'  After  this 
letter  Seymour  came  to  Bradgate,  "  and,"  says  lord  -Dorset, 
''  he  was  so  earnestly  in  hand  with  me  and  my  wife,  that  he 
would  have  no  'nay ;'  so  that  we  were  contented  for  her  to 
retmn  to  his  house/'  At  the  same  time  and  place  he  renewed 
the  fitvourite  project  of  the  deceased  queen  and  himself, — 
that  Edward  VI.  should  wed  lady  Jane  Oray;  adding,  that 
if  he  could  once  get  the  king  at  liberty,  this  marriage  should 
take  place.  Lady  Jane  was,  in  consequence  of  these  repre- 
sentations, restored  to  the  guardianship  of  lord  admiral  Sey- 
mour, and  actually  remained  under  his  roof  till  his  arrest  and 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower. 

After  the  death  of  queen  Katharine,  a  deceitful  message 
of  condolence  was  sent  to  the  lord  admiral  by  the  duchess  of 
Somerset,  who  intimated  "  that  if  any  grudge  were  borne  by 
her  to  him,  it  was  all  for  the  late  queen's  cause ;  and  now  she 
was  taken  away  by  death,  it  would  undoubtedly  follow  (unless 
the  fault  were  in  himself)  that  she,  the  duchess,  would  bear 
as  good  will  to  him  as  ever  she  did  before."  The  lord 
admiral  accepted  the  overture  for  a  time,  and  paid  his  brother 
a  visit,  but  soon  after  gave  pretty  evident  proof  that  his 
enmity  to  Somerset  and  his  party  vras  Beur  firom  being 
diminished  by  the  death  of  Katharine  Parr ;  indeed  it 
amounted  almost  to  insanity,  after  he  was  deprived  of  the 
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lefitraiiiiiigmflaeiice  of  her  sound  sense  and  prudent  connsek. 

Queen  Eatharine^s  will  was  proved  December  6th^  1548;^ 

after  which  the  admiral  fier^y  pursued  the  suit  for  the 

restoration   of  the  jewels   and   "  stuff "   which   had   been 

detained  from  his  late  royal  consort  by  the  protector  and  his 

counciL     So  thoroughly  persuaded  was  the  widower  of  the 

justice  of  the  daim,  that  he  appealed  to  no  meaner  witness 

than  the  princess  Mary^  requiring  her  to  testify  whether  the 

disputed  jewels  and  furniture  were  a  bond  fide  gift  made  by 

the  deceased  king  her  &ther  to  Elatharine  Parr,  or  only  a 

loan.     In  his  letter  to  the  princess  he  says, — 

^Tlie  queen's  Wghiwiw  (whose  soul  Qod  hath)  did  ofttimes  in  her  lifetime 
declare  unto  me,  upon  occasion  of  talk  between  as  of  such  jewels  and  other  things 
as  were  kept  irom  her  possession  by  my  lord  my  brother,  [Somerset];  she  said, 
*  Yoor  grace  knew,  and  could  testify,  how  and  after  what  sort  the  king's  mi^{eBty 
need  to  part  with  things  to  her;  namely,  those  jewels  wluch  he  delivered  to  her 
against  the  French  admiral's'  coming  in.'  And  forasmuch  as  it  may  fortune  a 
fnrtiier  oommunicaiaon  will  hereafter  be  had  for  the  due  trial  of  her  title  unto 
them,  I  do  most  hmnbly  beseedi  your  grace  that  it  will  please  you  to  employ  so 
much  pains,  at  my  poor  request^  as  to  make  me  some  brief  note  of  your  know- 
ledge in  two  or  three  lines,  as  to  whether  his  mijeety  king  Henry  did  ffwe  her 
highnsss  [Katharine  P&rr]  those  jewels  and  other  things  that  were  delivered  to 
hoc  at  the  French  admiral's  coming  in,  and  other  times,  both  before  and  after; 
or  else,  whether  he  did  but  lend  them  for  a  time,  to  be  returned  home  again 
after  ttiose  triumphs  finished,  for  which  time  and  turn  some  few  in  number 
suppose  they  were  only  delivered.  Assuring  your  grace  that  your  opimon 
declared  shaU  not  only  much  satisfy  me  in  this  matter,  but  also  bind  me  during 
my  life  to  be  at  your  grace's  commandment^  with  any  thing  that  lieth  in  me."* 

This  application  was  made  a  little  before  Christmas.  The 
princess  Mary  was  too  prudent  to  allow  herself  to  be  involyed 
in  the  dispute^  and  merely,  in  her  reply,  bore  testimony  to 
the  great  Iotc  and  affection  that  her  late  lord  and  father  did 
bear  unto  her  grace  queen  Katharine, — a  testimony  of  some 
importance  to  the  biographers  of  Katharine  Parr,  but  not 
what  Seymour  required  to  establish  his  right  to  the  con- 
tested articles. 

Wightman,  one  of  the  admiral^s  servants,  subsequently 
deposed  that  he  was  employed  by  him  in  copying  letters 
to  the  keeper  of  St.  Jameses-palace,  and  others,  requiring 
them  to  bear  witness  as  to  the  &ct  whether  the  jewels  were 

'  See  the  will  extant  in  the  Prerogative-court. 
«  Annebaot  i  Haynes's  State-Pt^en. 
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giyen  to  queen  Katharine  by  king  Heniy^  or  only  lent  for 
the  honour  of  the  crown  while  she  presided  at  the  fStes  that 
were  giyen  at  Hampton-Court  to  the  French  ambassador^ 
Claude  d'Annebaut^  who  concluded  the  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  France  in  1546,  as  before  related.  Seymour  made 
great  search  among  queen  Katharine's  papers  at  her  late 
royal  residence  at  Hanworth,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
record  affording  decisive  evidence  of  the  gift  It  is  to  be 
feared,  that  among  ''  the  great  sort  of  old  papas  belonging 
to  the  late  queen  Katharine,''  of  which  he  spake  to  his 
servant  Wightman,  he  recklessly  destroyed,  as  useless,  and 
perhaps  dangerous,  many  a  precious  letter  and  record,  not 
only  of  her  queenly,  but  her  early  life,  and  of  her  first  and 
second  marriages.^ 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  detailing  the 
particulars  of  the  intrigues  which  led  to  the  &I1  of  the  lord 
admiral.  Su£Sce  it  to  say,  that  he  had  organized  measures 
for  supplanting  his  elder  brother,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  in 
the  office  of  guardian  to  king  Edward.  The  youthful 
majesty  of  England  was  actually  brought  before  his  own 
council^  to  be  made  a  witness  against  his  best-beloved  unde 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  the  block.  Edward  ccm- 
fessed  that  the  lord  admiral  had  privily  supplied  him  with 
sums  of  money,  of  which  he  had  been  kept  destitute  by  the 
protector;  and  also  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  censure 
the  proceedings  of  the  protector,  and  to  desire  his  removal. 
These  words  were  fix)m  the  lips  of  the  princely  boy :  *'  Within 
these  two  years,  at  least,  the  admiral  lord  Thomas  Seymour 
said  to  me,  '  Ye  must  take  upon  yourself  to  rule,  for  ye  shall 
be  able  enough  as  well  as  other  kings,  and  then  ye  may  give 
your  men  somewhat ;  for  your  uncle  Somerset  is  old,  and,  I 
trust,  will  not  live  long.'  I  answered,  'It  were  better  he 
should  die.'  "« 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  observation,  that  the  marquess  ai 
Northampton,  Katharine  Parr's  brother  ;  her  brother-in-law, 

*  It  w  Boppoeed  that  many  of  qaeen  Katharine  Parr's  letters  to  her  brother 
the  marquess  of  Northampton,  and  her  sister  the  coantess  of  Pembroke,  perished 
in  the  great  file  at  Wnton.  «  Haynes's  Stet«.Ptopers,  p.  74. 
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Herbert  earl  of  Pembroke ;  and  her  cotudn,  Nicholas  Throck- 
morton^ all  remained  the  teat  friends  of  the  lord  admiral 
after  her  deaths  which  they  would  scarcelj  have  done  had 
they  suspected  him  of  unkindness  to  her^  much  less  of 
hastening  her  death.  The  Throckmorton  MS.  thus  men- 
tions him : — 

"  Bnt  when  mj  queen  lay  buried  in  her  gnre. 
To  MnnelboroQgh  field  I  mourning  went  t 
The  gladBome  victory  to  us  Qod  gave» 
Home  with  those  tidings  I  in  haste  was  sent. 

The  admiral,  my  spokesman,  was  at  home, 
Who  staid  his  nephew's  safety  to  regard; 
He  was  at  all  essays  my  perfect  fiiend. 
And  patron  too,  unto  Ids  dying  day. 

When  men  surmised  that  he  would  mount  too  high, 
And  seek  the  teeand  time  cUqft  to  matok. 
Ambitious  hearts  did  steer  something  too  nigh. 
Off  went  his  head,  they  made  a  quicJc  dispatch ; 

But  ever  sinoe  I  thought  him  sure  a  beast,^ 

That  causeless  laboured  to  defile  his  nest. 

Thus,  guiltless,  ke  [Seymour]  through  malioe  went  to  pot. 

Not  answering  for  himself,  nor  knowing  cause." 

It  is  more  than  probable^  that  the  charge  of  poisoning 
queen  Katharine  Parr  was  devised  in  order  to  induce  the 
king^  by  whom  she  had  been  so  fondly  beloved,  to  sign  the 
warrant  for  the  execution  of  her  unhappy  husband.  Sey- 
mour was  tax  from  submitting  to  death,  like  his  contempo- 
raries, with  an  approbative  speech  setting  forth  the  justice 
of  his  sentence;  he  knew  he  had  been  doomed  lawlessly, 
and  he  loudly  proclaimed  the  £Etct  on  the  scaffold.  Before  he 
laid  his  head  on  the  block,  he  told  an  attendant  of  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower  to  "  bid  his  man  speed  the  thing  he  wot 
of.'^  This  speech  was  overheard,  and  Seymour's  servant  was 
arrested,  and  threatened  till  he  confessed  '^that  his  master 
had  obtained  some  ink  in  the  Tower,  and  had  plucked  off  an 
aglet  from  his  dress,  with  the  point  of  which  he  had  written  a 
letter  to  each  of  the  princesses,  Mary  and  EUzabeth,  which  he 
had  hidden  within  the  sole  of  a  velvet  shoe.'  The  shoe  was 
opened  and  the  letters  found,  which  were,  as  was  natural,  full 

'  Throckmorton  goes  on  to  blame  Somerset  severely  ibr  the  death  of  his  brother, 
and  attributes  his  subsequent  fiite  to  retributive  justice. 

*  Tytler's  State-B^pers.     Lingard.    Stiype. 
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of  bitter  complaints  against  his  brother,  and  all  who  had 
caused  his  destruction.  Latimer  preadied  a  yery  uncharitable 
funeral  sermon  for  Seymour,  in  which  he  said  ''that  it  was 
evident  God  had  clean  forsaken  him.  Whether  he  be  saved 
or  not  I  leave  it  to  God,  but  surely  he  was  a  wicked  man, 
and  the  realm  is  well  rid  him.''* 

Latimer  accused  lord  Thomas  Seymour,  that  when  queen 
Katharine,  his  wife,  had  daily  prayer  morning  and  afternoon 
in  his  house,  he  woidd  get  him  out  of  the  way,  and  was  a 
contemner  of  the  Common-Prayer.  Among  his  misdeeds  it 
was  mentioned  that  a  woman,  in  1540,  being  executed  for 
robbery,  declared  that  the  beginning  of  her  evil  life  was  being 
seduced  and  deserted  by  lord  Thomas  Seymour.*  He  made 
no  religious  profession  on  the  scaffold,  and,  according  to  the 
account  given  in  his  funeral  sermon,  he  died  ''irksomely, 
dangerously,  and  horribly.''  These  accusations  against  the  un- 
fortunate husband  of  Katharine  Parr,  are  somewhat  softened 
by  the  religious  and  philosophic  verses  he  was  known  to  write 
the  week  before  his  death :' — 

"  Forgetting  Qod  to  love  a  king 
Hath  been  my  rod,  or  eiae  nothing 
In  this  firail  life,  bdng  a  hlart 
Of  care  and  strife  till  it  be  part; 
Tet  Qod  did  call  me  in  my  pride. 
Lest  I  ihoiild  fall  and  from  him  slide, 
For  whom  he  loves  he  must  correct. 
That  they  may  be  of  his  elect : 
Then,  Death !  haste  thee,  thoa  shalt  me  gain. 
Immortally  with  Qod  to  reign. 
Lord  send  the  king  in  years  as  No^ 
In  governing  this  realm  in  joy; 
And  after  this  frail  life  such  grace, 
That  in  thy  bliss  he  may  find  place." 

Lord  Seymour  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  March  20th, 
1549.  There  was  only  an  interval  of  two  years^  one  month, 
and  three  weeks  between  the  death  of  Katharine^s  third  hus- 
band, king  Hemy  VIII.,  and  the  execution  of  her  fourth, 
who  survived  her  just  six  months  and  fourteen  days.     The 

^  Latimer's  Sermons,  first  edition.  ^  Strype,  vol.  it  part  i.  p.  197. 

*  Nugse  AntiqnsB,  vol  iL  p.  328.  Sir  John  Harrington  the  elder,  who  has 
preserved  these  verses,  was  <^e  officer  of  brd  Seymour,  and  cherished  the  utmost 
regard  fer  his  memory.     He  wrote  a  grand  poetical  portrait  of  his  master. 
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only  child  of  queen  Katharine  and  lord  Seymour  was  named 
Mary.  It  is  probable  that  lady  Jane  Gray  was  her  god- 
mother, as  she  was  at  Sudely-eastle  at  the  time  of  her  birth, 
and  acted  as  chief  mourner  at  the  funeral  of  her  royal  mother. 
As  the  sole  representative  of  both  parents^  the  young  Mary 
Sejrmour  ought  to  have  been  the  heiress  of  great  wealth ;  and 
even  if  the  act  of  attainder  which  had  been  passed  on  her 
&ther  operated  to  deprive  her  of  the  broad  lands  of  Sudely 
and  the  rest  of  his  possessions,  she  was  fully  entitled  to  in- 
herit the  large  fortune  of  the  queen-dowager,  her  mother,  if 
she  had  had  friends  to  assert  her  rights.  "This  high-born 
infjEUit  lady,''  says  Strype,  "destitute  already  both  of  her 
mother,  queen  Katharine,  and  her  lately  executed  father, 
remained  a  little  while  at  her  uncle  Somerset's  house  at  Sion; 
and  then,  according  to  her  fiither's  dying  request,  was  con- 
veyed to  Grimsthorpe  in  Lincolnshire,  where  Katharine  dow- 
ager-duchess of  SujQfolk  Uved.  There  she  was  brought,  with 
her  governess  Mrs.  Aglionby,  her  nurse,  two  maids,  and  other 
servants,  consonant  to  the  high  qiiaUty  to  which,  for  their 
own  misery,  her  unfortunate  parents  had  been  advanced.  Her 
uncle  the  duke  of  Somerset,  upon  her  leaving  Sion,  promised 
that  a  certain  pension  should  be  settled  upon  her  for  her 
maintenance,  and  that  a  portion  of  her  nursery  plate  and  fur- 
niture brought  to  Sion-house  was  to  be  sent  after  her  when 
she  went  to  Grimsthorpe."  So  the  duchess  of  Somerset  pro- 
mised Mr.  Bertie,  a  gentleman  in  the  service  of  the  duchess 
of  Suffolk,  whom  that  lady  subsequently  married,  but  these 
promises  in  behalf  of  the  poor  orphan  were  never  fulfilled.* 

Katharine  duchess  of  Suffolk  had  been  honoured  with  the 
friendship  of  the  deceased  queen,  and  through  her  favour  and 
protecting  influence  had  been  preserved  from  the  fiery  perse- 
cution  which  had  marked  the  closing  years  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
reign,  when  she  was  in  more  imminent  peril  than  any  one  in 
the  reahn,  since  she  had,  by  her  cutting  raillery,  provoked  the 
personal  enmity  of  both  Bonner  and  Gardiner.  She  held  the 
same  reUgious  tenets  as  the  late  queen,  whom  she  professed 
to  regard  as  a  saint,  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  she 

>  Stiype,  voL  iL  p.  201. 
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would  have  cherished  the  orphan  babe  of  her  royal  friend 
with  not  less  than  maternal  tenderness.  The  impatience,  how- 
ever, with  which  she  resided  the  incumbrance  and  expense 
of  the  hapless  little  one  who  had  become  the  imweloome  re- 
cipient of  her  charity,  is  sufi^ently  apparent  in  the  letters 
ifritten  by  her  to  Cecil,  of  which  the  foUowing  may  s^rve  as 
a  specimen: — 

"TO  Mb.  CbouJ 
"  It  is  nid  that  the  best  means  of  renoedy  to  the  adc,  is  first  plainly  to  con- 
fess and  disclose  the  disease  wherefore  lieth  fiv  remedy ;  and  again,  for  that  my 
disease  is  so  strong  that  it  will  not  be  hidden,  I  will  discover  me  nnto  yoo.  First, 
I  will  (as  it  were  under  BenedieUe,  and  in  high  Mecxecy,)  dedare  nnto  yon  tiiat 
all  the  world  knoweth,  thotigh  I  go  never  so  covertly  in  my  net^  what  a  very 
beggar  I  am.  This  nckness,  as  I  have  said,  I  promise  yon  increaseth  mightily 
upon  me.  Amongst  oth^  canses  whereof  is,  yon  will  understand  not  ihe  least, 
the  queen's  child  hatli  lain,  and  yet  doth  lie,  at  my  house,  with  her  company 
about  her,  wholly  at  my  charges.  I  have  written  to  my  lady  Somerset  at  large, 
which  was  the  letter  I  wrote  (note  this)  with  mine  own  hand  unto  you ;  aod 
among  other  things  for  the  child,  that  there  may  be  some  penrion  aflotted  onto 
her,  according  to  my  lord*s  grace's  promise.  Now,  good  Cecil,  help  at  a  pinch  all 
that  you  may  help.  My  lady  also  sent  me  word  at  Whitsuntide  last,  by  Barime? 
that  my  lord's  grace,'  at  her  suit,  bad  granted  certain  ntiinery  plate  should  be 
delivered  with  the  child;  and  lest  there  might  be  stay  fbr  lack  of  a  present  bill 
[list]  of  sudi  plate  and  stuff  as  was  there  in  the  nursery,  I  send  you  here  indoeed 
of  all  parcels  as  were  appointed  out  for  the  diild's  only  use.  And  that  ye  may 
the  better  understand  that  I  cry  not  before  I  am  pricked,  I  send  you  mistress 
Eglonb/s  [governess]  letter  unto  me,  who,  with  the  maids,  nowrice^  and  others 
daily  cidl  on  me  for  their  wages,  whose  voices  mine  ears  may  hardly  bear,  but 
my  coffers  much  worse.  Who^fore  I  cease,  and  commit  me  and  my  sickness  to 
your  diligent  care,  with  my  hearty  commendations  to  your  wife.  At  my  manor 
of  Giymrthorpe,  the  27th  August 

''Tour  assured  loving  friend, 

"K.  SUWOLK." 

This  carious  letter  is  indorsed  thus : — 

"  To  my  loving  friend,  Mr.  Cecil,  attendant  upon  my  lord  protector's  grace." 
••  J?Vom  my  lady  of  Suffolk's  grace  to  my  Mr. ,  concerning  the  queen*s 

child  nursed  at  her  house  at  Grimesthoipe,  with  a  bill  of  plate  bdonging  to 

the  nursery.    Anno  2  Ed.  VI." 

From  the  terms  of  the  letter^  it  appears  that  even  the  paltry 
modicum  in  the  list  subjoined  of  the  '^  good  and  stately  gear/' 
which  of  right  belonged  to  the  neglected  infant  of  queen  Ka- 
tharine Parr,  was  withheld  by  her  rapacious  unde  Somerset 
and  his  pitiless  wife. 
1  Lansdowne  MSS,  No.  ii.,  art  16,  edited  by  J.  O.  HaDiweU,  esq.,  in  the 

'  This  messenger  was  afterwards  her  husband,  ^chard  Bertie 
'Somenet. 
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"A  BUI  qf  aU  such  Plate  and  other  etmff  as  UUmgHh  to  the 
Nwreery  of  the  queei^s  child, 
**  First,  2  pots  of  nlver,  all  white.  Item,  8  goblets,  silver,  all  white.  One 
salt,  silver,  puroel-gilt.  A  mater  [wooden  cop]  with  ahand  of  silver,  parod-g^t. 
11  spoons,  ^ver,  il  white.  Item,  a  quilt  for  the  cradle^  8  pillows,  and  1  pair 
iVistians.  8  feather  beds,  8  quilts,  8  pair  fbstians.  Item,  a  tester  of  scarlet, 
embroidered  with  a  counierpoint  [counterpane]  of  silk  serge  belonging  to  the 
same,  and  oartalnfl  of  crimson  tafieta.  Item,  2  ooonterpdnts  of  imagery  for  the 
nurse's  bed.  Item,  6  pair  of  sheets  of  little  worth.  6  &ir  pieces  of  hangings 
within  the  inuOT  chamber.  4  carpets  for  windows.  10  pieces  of  hangings  of 
the  twelve  months,^  within  the  outer  diamber.  Item,  2  cushions  doth-of-gold, 
and  a  chair  of  dotii-of-gold,  2  wrought  stools  and  a  bedstead  gilt,  with  a  tester 
and  counterpoint,  with  curtiuns  belonging  to  the  same." 

The  £edr  hangings^  and  the  embroidered  scarlet  tester  and 
counterpane^  were  doubtless  wrought  by  the  skilful  hands  of 
the  royal  mother  and  her  ladies  in  waitings  to  adorn  the  apart- 
ments and  the  cradle  of  the  fondly  expected  babe^  whose  birth 
cost  her  her  life.  How  little  did  poor  Katharine  anticipate, 
that  before  that  child  had  completed  its  first  year  of  life  it 
was  to  be  deprived  of  both  parents^  plundered  of  its  princely 
inheritance^ — ^and  even  of  the  small  remnant  of  plate  and 
tapestry  belonging  to  its  nursery  appointments,  and  thrown  a 
helpless  burden  on  the  sufferance  of  a  forgetful  friend !  In 
the  list  of  the  little  Mary  Seymour's  effects  is  the  following 
item : — 

«  2  milch  beasts,  which  were  belonging  to  the  nursery,  the  which  it  may 
please  your  grace  [Somerset]  to  wife  [know]  may  be  bestowed  upon  the  two  nudds 
towards  their  marriages,  wblch  shall  be  shortly.    Item,  one  lute.* 

Eleven  months  after  the  date  of  this  appUcation,  the  per- 
severing duchess  writes  again  to  her  friend  Cecil|  assuring 
him  that  she  had  wearied  herself  with  her  letters  to  the  pro- 
tector and  his  lady  on  the  same  subject^  and  that  she  must 
again  trouble  him  to  press  her  suit  to  them  both.  "  In  these 
my  letters  to  my  lady/'  she  says,  "  I  do  put  her  in  remem- 
brance for  the  performance  of  her  promise  touching  some 
small  pension  for  my  kindness  to  the  late  queen's  child,  for  it 
is,  with  a  dozen  servants,  living  altogether  at  my  charge,  the 
continuance  of  which  will  not  bring  me  out  of  debt  this  year. 
My  lord  marquess  of  Northampton,  to  whom  I  should  deliver 
her,  hath  as  bad  a  back  for  such  a  burden  as  I  have.     He 

'  Tapestry,  with  the  rural  occupations  of  the  twelve  months  depicted  on  it. 
*  Lansdowne  MS. 
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would  receive  her,  but  not  willingly  if  he  must  receive  her 
train/'*  The  conduct  of  the  marquess  of  Northampton  was 
even  more  heartless  than  that  of  the  duchess  of  Suffolk  to* 
wards  his  sister's  orphan  daughter,  since  he  was  the  person 
who  was  by  nature  bound  to  cherish  and  protect  her  person, 
and  to  vindicate  her  right  to  inherit  the  possessions  of  her 
deceased  parents ;  but  he,  having  obtained  for  himself  a  grant 
of  a  portion  of  his  infant  niece's  patrimony,'  was  unwilling  to 
give  her  and  her  attendants  a  home.  The  brother  of  Katha- 
rine Parr  and  the  duchess  of  Suffolk  zealously  united  in 
editing  and  publishing  the  devotional  writings  of  that  queen, 
though  they  grudged  a  shelter  and  food  to  her  only  child. 

The  destitution  of  the  unoffending  infant  of  queen  Katha- 
rine was  completed  by  an  act  of  parliament,  entitled  ''  An  act 
for  disinheriting  Mary  Seymour,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  late 
lord  Sudley,  admiral  of  England,  and  the  late  queen/''  An- 
other act,  /or  the  restitution  of  Mary  Seymour,  passed  January 
2l8t,  1549,  3  Edward  VI.  ;*  yet  we  find  her  unde  retain^ 
possession  of  Sudely.  The  historical  records  connected  with 
queen  Katharine's  only  child  close  with  this  act.  Her  aunt, 
the  learned  Anne  countess  of  Pembroke,*  the  only  sister  of 
Katharine  Parr,  died  in  the  year  1551  at  Baynard's-Castle,  so 
that  the  Uttle  lady  Mary  Seymour  could  not  have  found  a 
home  with  her ;  and  whether  she  were  actually  transferred  to 
her  unwilling  uncle  the  marquess  of  Northampton,  or  re- 
mained, which  is  more  probable,  under  the  care  of  the 
duchess  of  Suffolk,  is  not  known.  Strype  says  she  died 
young.  Lodge  afi&rms,  but  on  what  authority  he  does  not 
state,  ^'  that  the  only  child  of  the  admiral  lord  Thomas  Sey- 
mour by  queen  Katharine  Parr  died  in  her  thirteenth  year/' 
There  is,  however,  more  reason  to  beUeve  that  she  lived  to  be 

»  Unpublished  MS.,  State-Paper  office,  Edward  VI.,  dated  July  24th,  1549. 

•  On  the  attainder  of  ThomaB  Seymour,  lord  Sudely,  the  manor  of  Sudely  was 
granted  to  William  marquess  of  Northampton,  and  on  his  attainder  by  queen 
Mary,  to  lord  Chandos;  from  thenoe,  by  a  marriage  and  heirship,  down  to  lord 
Bivers  of  Strathfieldsaye;  and  the  drcumference  of  the  castle  was  bought,  about 
▲J>.  1S26,  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos.  It  is  now  the  property  of 
Hr.  Dent.  '  Drake's  Pariiamentary  History.     Burnet. 

^  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 

*  Her  portrfdt,  and  that  of  her  lord,  pamted  on  glass,  is,  or  was  lately,  extai)^ 
in  the  chapel  of  Wilton.    The  present  earl  of  Pembroke  is  her  descendant 
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a  wife  and  mother.  The  statements  with  which  I  have  been 
favoured  by  Johnson  Lawson^  esq.  of  Grove- Villa,  Clevedon, 
and  his  brother  Henry  Lawson^  esq.^  of  Hereford,  the  sons  of 
the  late  very  reverend  Johnson  Lawson^  dean  of  Battle,  in 
Sussex,  vicar  of  Throwley  and  rector  of  Cranbrook  in  Kent, 
afford,  at  any  rate,  presumptive  evidence  that  they  derive 
their  descent  from  this  lady.  The  authentic  records  of  this 
fact  appear  to  have  been  destroyed  among  a  mass  of  interest- 
ing genealc^cal  papers  that  were  in  the  possession  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Lawson  family,  and  on  his  death  were  con* 
signed  to  the  flames  by  his  widow,  "  as  she  had  no  children 
to  give  them  to,''  she  said.  One  precious  MS.  frtigment  of 
the  pedigree  had,  however,  fortunately  escaped  the  notice  of 
this  destructive  dame,  who  would  certainly  have  been  branded 
by  Anthony  Jt-Wood  with  the  epithet  of ''  a  clownish  woman,'* 
and  it  contains  a  family  record  of  the  marriage  and  posterity 
of  the  daughter  of  Katharine  Parr. 

Copy  of  MS,  JhMfftnent,  entitled  "  A  good  acoouni  qf  my  Pedigree, 
given  mehgmg  Orandmother,  July  26tk,  1749." 

**  Paul  Johnson,  a  gentleman  of  good  fionily  and  estate,  residing  at  his  mansion 
at  Fordwich  in  the  county  of  Kent,  also  having  another  named  Netherconrt  in 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  marzied  Bfargaret  Heyman,  (of  the  baronefs  fiunily  of  Kent 
and  Norfislk). 

"  Their  son,  Sylae  Joknaon,  married  the  daughter  of  sir  Edward  Boshel,' 
who  had  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Somerset's  yoonger  brother, 
lord  Seymonr,  which  daughter  the  lord  Seymour  had  by  queen  Katharine  Parr, 
whom  he  married  after  the  death  of  Hairy  the  Eightii,  whose  queen  she  was. 
The  above  tar  Edward  Bushel's  daughter  was  a  great  fortune  to  Silas  Johnson ; 
and  their  daughter,  Mary  Jokneon,  married  the  rev.  Francis  Drayton,  of  Little- 
Chart  in  Kent,  where  he  and  his  wife  lie  buried." — From  that  marriage  the 
records  of  the  pedigree,  down  to  Lawson,  are  veiy  dear  and  certain,  and  need 
not  lengthen  this  statement. 

Whether  from  any  records^  or  knowledge^  or  tradition^  the 
old  grandmother  dedared  the  marriage  of  Katharine's  daugh- 
ter to  sir  Edward  Bushel^  it  is  impossible  now  to  say ;  but  it 
seems  that  Silas  Johnson,  by  his  marriage  with  their  daughter 
Mary  Bushel,  obtained  a  great  fortune,  together  with  some 
relics  of  Katharine  Parr's  personal  property,  which  have  con- 
tinued  in  the  Lawson  family,  their  descendants,  ever  since. 

'  The  Bushels  were  a  very  andent  and  honourable  fiunily,  and  nr  Edward 
Bushel,  probably  the  same  person  referred  to  in  the  Lawson  pedigree,  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  household  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  queen  of  James  L,  and, 
with  mnc  other  knights,  assisted  in  bearing  her  body  to  the  grave. 
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They  are  thus  described  by  Johnson  Lawson^  esq.^  in  whose 
possession  they  are  at  present: — ^^A  fine  damask  napkin, 
which  evidently  was  made  for^  and  brought  from  Spain  by 
Katharine  of  Arragcm,  the  first  qi:«en  of  Heniy  VIII.  The 
beautiful  pattern  therein  exhibits  the  spread  eagle^  with  the 
motto  PLUS  ouLT&E  fouT  timcs ;  and  on  the  dress  of  four 
men  blowing  trumpets^  attired  in  the  Spanish  garb  as  mata- 
dors, are  the  letters  K.I.P.  [probably  ELatharine  In&nta  Prin- 
cess] ;  and  this  napkin,  in  the  palace  of  Henry  YIII.^  must 
have  passed  through  the  hands  of  six  queens,  including  Ka- 
tiiarine  Parr.  The  second  relic  is  the  royal  arms  of  king 
Henry,  engraved  on  copper  in  cameo,  which  were  set  in  the 
centre  of  a  lai^  pewter  dish :  the  table  service,  in  those  times, 
was  usually  pewter/' 

In  the  absence  of  those  bond  fide  vouchers  of  the  marriage 
of  the  young  lady  Mary  Seymour  which  have  been  destroyed 
by  time,  by  accident,  or  wanton  ignorance,  it  may  be  conjec- 
tured that  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  after  her  marriage  with 
Richard  Bertie,  and  her  subsequent  fiight  tiom.  the  Marian 
persecution,  provided  for  her  youthftd  proUgie  by  an  honour- 
able marriage  with  sir  Edward  Bushel,  though  certainly  much 
beneath  the  alliances  which  would  have  courted  her  accq^ 
ance  had  she  not  been  wrongfully  deprived  of  the  great  wealth 
she  ought  to  have  inherited  as  the  only  child  of  queen  Katha- 
rine Parr.  The  Lawsons,  who  claim  their  descent  from  the 
daughter  of  Katharine  Parr,  are  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Lawsons  of  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland,  and 
bear  the  same  arms. 

Queen  Elatharine  Parr  was  originally  interred  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar  of  the  then  splendid  diapel  of  Suddy,  and  a 
mural  tablet  of  sculptured  alabaster  was  placed  above  her 
tomb.  The  chapel  is  now  despoiled  aud  in  ruins,  the  roofless 
walls  alone  remaining.  The  notice  of  queen  Katharine's 
death  and  interment  from  the  document  in  the  Herald's  office 
having  been  published  in  Rudde's  History  of  Oloucestershire, 
some  ladies,  who  happened  to  be  at  Sudely-castle  in  May 
1782,  determined  to  examine  the  ruined  chapel.  Observing 
a  large  block  of  alabaster  fixed  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chapel. 
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they  imagined  that  it  might  be  the  back  of  a  monument  that 
had  once  been  fixed  there.  Led  by  this  hint^  they  had  the 
ground  qpened  not  far  from  there,  and  about  a  foot  from  the 
sur&ce  they  fou^d  a  leaden  envelope,  which  they  opened  in 
two  places,— -on  the  &ce  and  breast,  and  found  it  to  contain 
a  human  body  wrapped  in  cerecloth.  Upon  removing  the 
portion  that  covered  the  face,  they  discovered  the  features, 
particularly  the  eyes,  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
Alarmed  with  this  sight,  and  with  the  smell  which  came  from 
the  cerecloth,  they  ordered  the  earth  to  be  thrown  in  imme- 
diately, without  closing  over  the  cerecloth  and  lead  that 
covered  the  £ace,  only  observing  enough  of  the  inscription  to , 
convince  them  it  was  the  body  of  queen  ELatharine.*  In  the 
same  summer  Mr.  John  Lucas,  the  person  who  rented  the 
land  on  which  the  mins  of  the  chapel  stand,  removed  the 
earth  from  the  leaden  co£Bn,  which  laid  at  the  depth  of  two 
feet,  or  little  more,  below  the  surfieuse.  On  the  Ud  appeared 
an  inscription,  of  which  the  following  is  a  true  copy  : — 

K.P. 

HerelyeUi  Qnone 

Katharine  Yith  wife  to  Kyng 

Henry  the  vnjth  And 

after  the  wif  of  Thomas 

lord  of  Saddeley  high 

Admyrall    of    England 

And  vDde  to  Kyng 

Edward  the  TJ. 

She  died 

S^>teniber 

MOOGCC 

XLvnj. 
^Ir.  Lucas  had  the  curiosity  to  rip  up  the  top  of  the  cofRn, 
and  found  the  whole  body,  wrapped  in  six  or  seven  Unen  cere- 
cloths, entire  and  uncorrupted,  although  it  had  been  buried 
upwards  of  two  centuries  and  a  half.  He  made  an  incision 
through  the  cerecloths  which  covered  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
corpse,  the  flesh  of  which  at  that  time  was  white  and  moist.' 
The  perfect  state  in  which  the  body  of  queen  Katharine  Parr 
was  found,  affords  a  convincing  evidence  that  her  death  was 
not  occasioned  by  poison ;  for  in  that  case  almost  immediate 
>  Aichnologia.  '  Budde's  Hiit.  of  Gkmoestenhire.    Azchttologia. 
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decomposition  would  liave  taken  place^  rendering  the  process 
of  embalming  ineflFectual,  if  not  impracticable.  The  repose  of 
the  buried  queen  was  again  rudely  violated  hj  ruffian  hands  in 
the  spring  of  1784,  when  the  royal  remains  were  taken  out  of 
the  coffin  and  irreverently  thrown  on  a  heap  of  rubbish  and 
exposed  to  pubhc  view.  An  ancient  woman,  who  was  present 
on  that  occasion,  assured  my  friend  Miss  Jane  Porter,  some 
years  afterwards,  that  the  remains  of  costly  burial  clothes  were 
on  the  body, — ^not  a  shroud,  but  a  dress,  as  if  in  life ;  shoes  were 
on  the  feet,  which  were  very  small,  and  all  her  prop<»tions 
extremely  deUcate,  and  she  particularly  noticed  that  traces  of 
beauty  were  still  perceptible  in  the  countenance,  of  which  the 
features  were  at  that  time  perfect,  but  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  other  injurious  treatment,  the  process  of  decay  rapidly 
commenced.  Through  the  interference  of  the  vicar  the  body 
was  re-interred.  In  October  1786,  a  scientific  exhumation 
was  made  by  the  rev.  Tredway  Nash,  f.a.s.,  and  his  interest- 
ing and  valuable  report  has  been  published  in  the  Archaeo- 
logia,*  from  which  the  following  abstract  is  given : — '^  In  1786, 
October  14,  having  obtained  leave  of  lord  Bivers,  the  owner 
of  Suddy-castle,  with  the  hon.  J.  Somers  CTocks  the  writer 
proceeded  to  examine  the  chapel.  Upon  opening  the  ground, 
and  tearing  up  the  lead,  the  face  was  found  totally  decayed; 
the  teeth,  which  were  sound,  had  fSdlen.  The  body  was  per- 
fect, but,  out  of  deUcacy,  it  was  not  uncovered.  Her  hands 
and  nails  were  entire,  of  a  brownish  colour.  The  queen  must 
have  been  of  low  stature,  as  the  lead  that  enclosed  her  corpse 
was  just  five  feet  four  inches  long.  The  cerecloth  consisted 
of  many  folds  of  hnen,  dipped  in  wax,  tar,  and  gums,  and 
the  lead  fitted  exactly  to  the  shape  of  the  body.  It  seems,  at 
first,  extraordinary  that  she  should  be  buried  so  near  the  sur- 
face ;  but  we  should  consider  that  the  pavement,  and  perhaps 
some  earth,  had  been  taken  away  since  she  was  first  interred. 
As  she  was  buried  within  the  conununion  rails,  probably  the 
ground  was  three  feet  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  chapel.     I 

'  In  ToL  IX.  of  ArchflBologia,  1787,  being  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  with  a  plate  of  the  exterior  of  the  beautifnl  chapel  when  perfect, 
and  of  the  encased  body,  with  a  fiKi-simile  of  the  inscription  on  the  lead. 
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could  heartily  wish  more  respect  were  paid  to  the  remains  of 
this  amiable  queen^  and  would  willingly,  with  proper  leave, 
have  them  wrapped  in  another  sheet  of  lead  and  coffin,  and 
decently  interred  in  another  place,  that  at  least  her  body  might 
rest  in  peace ;  whereas,  the  chapel  where  she  now  lies  is  used 
for  the  keeping  of  rabbits,  which  make  holes,  and  scratch 
very  irreverently  about  the  royal  corpse/' 

The  last  time  the  coffin  of  queen  Katharine  Parr  was 
opened,  it  was  discovered  that  a  wreath  of  ivy  had  entwined 
itself  round  the  temples  of  the  royal  corpse,  a  berry  having 
fallen  there  and  taken  root  at  the  time  of  her  previous  exhu- 
mation, and  there  had  silently,  from  day  to  day,  woven  itself 
into  this  green  sepulchral  coronal.  A  lock  of  hair,  which  was 
taken  from  the  head  of  queen  Katharine  Parr  after  it  had 
lain  in  the  dust  and  darkness  of  the  grave  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  was  kindly  sent  for  my  inspection  by  Mrs. 
Constable  Maxwell.  It  was  of  exquisite  quality  and  colour, 
exactly  resembling  threads  of  burnished  gold  in  its  hue;  it 
was  very  fine,  and  with  an  inclination  to  curl  naturally.^  After 
recording  these  indignant  complaints  of  the  outrages  and 
neglect  to  which  the  mortal  remains  of  our  first  Protestant 
queen  were  exposed  in  the  apathetic  eighteenth  century,  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  add,  that  having,  in  July  1848,  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  of  making  an  historical  pilgrimage  to  the  spot, 
I  can  bear  honourable  testimony  to  the  care  taken  by  the 
present  proprietors  of  the  Sudely-castle  domain,  Messrs.  John 
and  William  Dent,  to  guard  the  grave  of  queen  Katharine 
Parr  from  desecration,  and  to  preserve  the  ruins  of  the  beau- 
tiful old  chapel  from  ftirther  decay.  A  portion  of  the  grand 
old  castle  itself  has  been  restored  by  the  same  worthy  gentle- 
men, who  are  sparing  neither  trouble  nor  expense  to  fit  up 
that  part  of  the  building,  not  only  in  the  Tudor  style,  but 
with  veritable  Tudor  frimiture  and  decorations,  paintings,  and 
carvings.     Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Strawberry- 

'  Since  the  three  previous  editiomi  of  this  work  have  been  published,  I  am  able 
to  boast  myself  of  being  the  possessor  of  one  of  these  golden  ringlets  of  the  royal 
dead,  which  was  most  courteously  presented  to  me  in  a  handsome  locket  by 
Thomas  Turner,  esq.,  of  Qlouoester,  during  my  visit  to  that  hospitable  city,  July 
1848.— A.  S. 
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hill  relics  of  the  Henrican  era^  Holbein  pcMrtraits  and  minia- 
twrcB,  and  many  other  '  auld  knick-knacketa,'  are  assembled 
in  those  venerable  walls  as  if  by  magic, — ^the  magic  which 
performs  all  wonders  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  difiScult  to  dismiss  the  subject  of  Katharine  Parr 
without  repeating  that  some  mark  of  consideration  and  grate- 
ful respect  is  due,  in  the  shape  of  a  national  monument,  to  the 
memoiy  of  this  illustrious  Enghsh-bom  queen,  to  whom  the 
church  of  England  owes  the  presenration  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge* 
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MARY, 

FIBST  QUEEN-BBGNiLNT  OF  ENaLAND  AMD  IBELAMI). 


CHAPTER  I. 


Birth  of  Mary — Her  state-governess — ^Baptism — Infimcy — ^Nnrseiy  establish- 
ment— Her  court  in  infancy — Her  early  mnincal  attainments — Abode  at 
Ditton-park — Her  presents — Betrothed  to  Charles  V. — Her  tutors — Her  be- 
trothment  annulled— Establishment  at  Ludlow — Her  person  and  manners — 
Attainments — Offered  in  marriage  to  Francis  I. — Her  oomrt  masques — Com- 
mencement of  her  mother's  divorce — Reginald  Pole's  defence  of  her — Mary 
separated  firom  her  mother — Her  dangerous  illness — Her  parents  divorced — 
Anne  Boleyn  crowned  queen — Katharine  of  Arragon's  letter  to  Mary — Mary 
present  at  the  birth  of  EUzabeth— Mary's  letters — Resistance  to  her  degrada- 
tion— Her  household  at  fieaulieu  broken  up — Calamitous  reverses — Her  life 
threatened — Death  of  her  mother  queen  Katharine. 

Mart,  our  first  queen-regnant^  was  the  only  child  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Katharine  of  Arragon  who  reached  maturity ;  she 
first  saw  the  light  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames^  at  Greenwich- 
palace,  on  Monday,  at  four  in  the  morning,  February  18, 
1515-6.  As  she  was  a  healthy  babe,  her  birth  consoled  her 
parents  for  the  loss  of  the  two  heirs-male  who  had  preceded 
her,  nor  in  her  childhood  was  her  &Aher  ever  heard  to  regret 
h^  sex.  The  queen  confided  her  to  the  caxe*o£  her  beloved 
friend  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  (Margaret  Plantagenet,)  and 
the  royal  infimt's  first  nourishment  was  suppUed  by  one  of 
that  lady's  fiimily.  Elatharine,  the  wife  of  Leonard  Pole, 
was  Mary's  wet-nurse.  The  princess  was,  according  to 
custom,  baptized  the  third  day  after  her  birth.  The  silver 
font,  in  which  the  children  of  Elizabeth  of  York  and  Henry 
VII.  had  been  christened,  once  more  travelled  from  Christ- 
church,  Canterbury,  to  the  Ghrey  Friars,  adjacent  to  Ghreen- 
wich-palace.  Carpets  were  spread  for  the  royal  babe's 
procession  from  the  palace  to  the  font,  which  was  placed 
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in  the  Grey  Friars'  churchy  guarded  by  knights-banneret. 
The  godmothers  were  the  princess  Katharine  Plantagenet 
and  the  duchess  of  Norfolk.  The  infent  was  carried  by  the 
countess  of  Salisbury;*  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  SuJfblk^ 
both  uncles  to  the  princess  by  marriage^  walked  on  each 
side  of  her.  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  godfether.  She  was 
named  Mary,  after  the  favourite  sister  of  Henry  VIII. 
When  the  baptism  was  finished,  the  countess  of  Salisbury 
knelt  at  the  altar  with  her  infant  charge  in  her  arms,  who 
received  the  preliminary  rite  of  confirmation,  or  bishoping, 
the  coimtess  being  her  sponsor  at  that  ceremony.  Various 
rich  presents  were  bestowed  on  the  princess  Mary  by  hei 
sponsors  and  relatives  who  assisted  at  her  baptism.'  Cardinal 
Wolsey  gave  a  gold  cup ;  her  aunt,  Mary  Tudor,  gave  her 
niece  and  name-child  a  pomander  of  gold:'  the  princess 
Katharine  gave  a  gold  spoon ;  and  the  duchess  of  Norfolk 
presented  a  primer,  being  a  book,  richly  illuminated,  of 
CathoUc  offices  of  devotion. 

Mary  was  reared,  till  she  was  weaued,  in  the  apartments 
of  the  queen  her  mother,*  and  the  first  rudiments  of  her 
education  were  commenced  by  that  tender  parent  as  soon  as 
she  could  speak.  Both  Henry  and  Katharine  were  in  the 
habit  of  dandling  Mary,  and  holding  her  in  their  arms  after 
dinner.  Sebastian  Justianiani,  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
observes  in  his  despatches,  dated  March  1st,  1518,*  that 
''  Henry  VIII.  came  to  his  palace  called  Windsor,  about 
twenty  miles  from  London,  and  dined  there.  The  king  then 
took  from  the  arms  of  the  serene  queen  Katharine  his  Uttle 
daughter,  at  that  time  about  two  years  old,  and  carried  her 

>  Herald's  Journal,  Harleian  MSS. 
'  Household-book  of  Prinoess  Maiy,  1517. 
'  The  pomander  of  gold  was  a  hollow  ball,  which  opened  to  admit  a  ball  of 
paste  formed  of  rich  perfVmies,  the  pomander  being  perforated  to  difinse  the 
scent.  It  was  hmig  at  the  girdle,  and  sometimes  carried  in  the  hand.  It  was 
not  unfit  for  a  baby's  plaything,  though  an  article  of  jewellery  used  by  the  beUes 
of  those  days. 

*  Poem  01*  William  Forrest,  chaplain  to  queen  Maiy,  quoted  by  mr  F.  Madden: 
Privy-purse  Expenses  of  Mary,  cm. 

*  Co|ued  from  the  diaries  of  Martin  Sanuto  in  St.  Marco's  Ubrary,  by  Bawdon 
Browne,  esq.,  and  translated  by  our  late  venerated  friend,  H.  Howard,  esq.,  of 
Corby-caBtle» 
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to  cardinal  Wolsey,  and  to  our  ambassador^  who  kissed  her 
hand.'* 

The  nursery  establishment  of  the  princess  was  occasionally 
stationed  at  Ditton-park^  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  royal 
infant  was  often  ferried  over  the  Thames  to  Windsor-castle, 
when  her  parents  sojourned  there.  Her  education  must 
have  commenced  at  a  very  tender  age^  if  her  early  attain- 
ments in  music  may  be  taken  in  evidence.  After  the  first 
months  of  her  infancy  no  more  payments  occur  to  Katharine 
Pole  as  her  wet-nurse,  but  the  care  of  her  person  was  con- 
signed to  lady  Margaret  Bryan,  the  wife  of  sir  Thomas 
Bryan,  who  was  called  the  lady  mistress.  This  lady  superin- 
tended the  temperate  meals  of  the  royal  infeait,  which  con- 
sisted of  one  dish  of  meat,  with  bread.  The  countess  of 
Salisbury  was  state-goyemess  and  head  of  the  household,  the 
annual  expenses  of  which  amounted  to  1100/.;'  sir  Weston 
Browne  was  chamberlain,  Richard  Sydnour  treasurer  and 
accountant;  AUce  Baker,  gentlewoman  of  the  bedchamber, 
at  a  salary  of  10/.,  and  Ahce  Wood,  laundress,  had  83 
shillings  half-yearly.  Sir  Henry  Kowte,  priest,  was  chi^lain 
and  derk  of  the  closet,  at  an  allowance  of  sixpence  per  day. 

Ditton-park  and  Hanworth  were  the  earliest  residences  of 
the  princess's  childhood,  but  while  her  parents  were  absent 
in  France,  at  the  celebrated  'field  of  cloth  of  gold,'  she  seems 
to  have  kept  court  in  royal  state  at  their  palace  of  Richmond. 
Here  the  privy  council  frequently  visited  her,  and  sent  daily 
details  of  her  health  and  behaviour  to  her  absent  parents,  or 
to  cardinal  Wolsey.  Some  foreign  strangers  were  introduced 
by  the  order  of  the  king  to  the  royal  child,  who,  though 
little  more  than  three  years  old,  had  to  sit  up  in  state,  greet 
them  courteously  and  rationally,  and,  finally,  to  amuse  them 
by  playing  on  the  virginals.  She  must  have  been  a  musical 
prodigy  if,  at  that  tender  age,  she  could  play  a  tune  correctly 
on  a  musical  instrument.  The  visit  of  three  Frenchmen  of 
rank  to  the  princess  is  thus  described  by  the  privy  council :' 
—  "After  they  had   been  shown   every  thing  notable   in 

'  HooBehold-book  of  the  Prinoess  Mary. 
3  Letter  from  the  ooondl  to  Wolsey,  dated  July  2nd,  1520,  printed  by  sir 
Harris  Nicolas :  Privy  ooimdl  of  Henry  YIII.,  pp.  889, 840. 
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London^  they  were  oonyeyed  in  a  bai^  by  the  lord  Bemers 
and  the  lord  Darcy  to  Richmond,  when  they  repaired  to  the 
princess,  and  found  her  right  honourably  accompanied  with 
noble  personages,  as  well  spiritual  ba  temporal,  and  her  house 
and  chambers  furnished  with  a  proper  number  of  goodly 
gentlemen   and  tall   yecnnen.     Her  pres^ice-chamber  was 
attended,  besides  the  lady  goyemess  and  her  gentlewomen, 
by  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  and  her  three  daughters,  the  lady 
Margaret,  wife  to  the  lord  Hubert,  the  lady  Gray,  lady 
Neville,  and  the  lord  John's  wife.     In  the  great  chamb^ 
were  many  other  gentlewomen  well  apparelled.     And  when 
the  gentlemen  of  France  came  into  the  presence-chamber  to 
the  princess,  her  grace  in  such  wise  diowed  ha'self  unto 
them,  in  welcoming  and  entertaining  them  with  most  goodly 
countenance,  proper  communication,  and  pleasant  pastime  in 
playing  on  the  yirginals,  that  they  greatly  marveUed  and 
rejoiced   at   the   same,  her   tender   age  ccmsidered/'     The 
infimt  royal  performer  must  have  been  exceedingly  docQe 
and  well  trained,  not  only  to  receive  and  speak  properly  to 
foreign  strangers,  but  to  play  her  tunes  when  required.    The 
instrument  here  mentioned  was  the  first  rude  idea  our  an- 
cestors had  formed  of  a  piano:  it  was  a  miniature  keyed 
instrument,  contained  in  a  box  about  fom:  feet  long,  with 
an  ivory  or  box-wood  finger-board,  limited  to  two  or  three 
octaves,  and  was,  when  wanted,  placed  on  a  table  before  the 
perfmrmer.     When  the  little  princess  had  exhibited  her  in- 
fantile skill  on  this  instrument,  refreshments  were  served  to 
her  foreign  guests,  of  strawberries,  wine,  wafers,  and  ipocras. 
The  council,  in  another  letter,  thus  mentioned  the  princess 
again : — "  Since  our  last  writing  we  have  sundry  times  visited 
and  seen  your  dearest  daughter  the  princess,  who,  God  be 
thanked,  is  in  prosperous  health  and  convalescence ;  and  like 
as  she  increasetii  in  days  and  years,  so  doth  she  in  grace  and 
virtue.'^     General   history  is   not  silent   regarding  Mary's 
in£mtine  musical   attainments.     In  the   Italian  lustoiy  of 
Pollino  it  is  asserted  that  Mary  played  on  the  arpieordo, 
which  is  the  same  name  as  the  harprichord.     The  Italian 
seems  to  designate  by  it  the  instrument  called  by  the  chroni- 
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ders  'davichord/  ''This  she  used  to  play  bV  he  adds, 
''  when  a  yeiy  little  child ;  and  she  had  so  far  mastered  the 
difficulties  as  to  have  a  light  touchy  with  much  grace  and 
vdodty." 

When  her  royal  parents  returned  to  England^  Mary  went 
back  to  her  nursery  at  Ditton-park^  but  she  made  a  long 
Tisit  to  the  king  and  queen  the  succeeding  Christmas.  She 
was  a  very  lovely  iufSmt,  her  complexion  rosy,  and  her  eyes 
brown^  and  "  right  meny  and  joyous/'  It  is  not  probiJile 
that  the  king^  who  was  passioni^y  fond  of  children^  could 
part  from  an  attractive  prattler  of  that  age ;  accordingly  she 
remained  at  Greenwich  till  after  her  fourth  birth-day.  The 
Christmas  gifts  made  to  the  princess  this  year  were  nume- 
rous^ and  some  of  them  very  costly.  There  was^  however^ 
but  one  article  calculated  to  please  a  little  child ;  this  was  a 
rosemary-bush  hung  with  spangles  of  gold,  brought  for  her 
by  a  poor  woman  of  Ghreenwich :  it  was,  perhaps^  like  the 
Christmas-tree,  which  gives  such  delight  to  the  German 
children.  Cardinal  Wolsey  sent  her  a  gold  cup,  the  princess 
Katharine  Plantagenet  two  small  silver  flagons,  queen  Mary 
Tudor  another  golden  pomand^,  her  nurse,  lady  Margaret 
Bryan,  a  crimson  purse,  tinselled,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  a 
pair  of  silver  snuffers.^  The  princess  was  amused  by  the  per- 
formance of  a  company  of  children,  who  acted  plays  for  her 
diversion ;  and  in  her  accounts  6s.  Sd.  is  given  to  a  man  who 
managed  the  little  actors,  as  a  reward.  This  man,  it  appears, 
was  Heywood,  the  dramatic  author. 

The  succeeding  Christmas  was  spent  by  the  princess  Mary 
at  Ditton-park,  where,  among  the  diversions  of  the  season,  a 

'  The  lue  of  snnffera  at  this  era  is  a  proof  that  England  had  nirpawed  other 
Datkait  in  luxury,  although  there  was  stOl  gpreat  need  of  improvement  in  man- 
ners and  costoms.  In  the  northern  ooimtries  the  use  of  tnoffers  was  not  com- 
prehended for  centuries  afterwards.  King  Qustavna  Adolphns  replied  to  one  of 
his  officers,  who  declared  "that  he  never  knew  what  fear  was," — <<Then  yoa 
never  snnffed  a  candle,"  meaning  with  his  fingers.  The  delicate  way  of  trim- 
ming the  duke  of  Holsteiu's  candles  forms  a  laughable  page  in  Baomer's  ooUeo- 
twns;  and  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a  Swedish  officer,  dining 
at  an  English  gentleman's  table,  seised  the  snuffisrs,  and  after  ourioasly  eiaminTng 
them,  snnffed  the  candles  with  his  fingers :  then  carefully  gathering  up  the  snufi^ 
he  shut  it  in  the  snuffers,  commending  the  cleanlin<?«s  of  the  Engli^  in  providing 
tueh  a  receptacle. 

VOL.  III.  X 
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lord  of  misnile^  one  John  Tlrargood,  was  appointed  to  ''make 
mirth  for  herself  and  household^  with  morris-dancers,  masqaes, 
carillans,  and  hobby-horses/'  After  Christmas,  she  crossed 
the  Thames  to  Windsor,  and  there  reoeiyed  her  New-year's 
gifts, — ^from  the  king,  a  standing-cup  of  silyer  gilt,  filled  with 
coin ;  frcnn  cardinal  Wcdsey,  a  gold  salt  set  with  pearls ;  and 
firom  her  amit,  princess  Katharine,  a  gold  cross.  The  prin- 
cess made  her  Candlemas  offering  that  jeat  at  Hanworth^ 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Richmond,  where  her  mother,  the 
queen,  sent  her  bai^  to  coayey  her  to  Greenwich.  The 
same  month  she  stood  godmother  to  the  in£mt  daughter  of 
sir  William  Compton,  to  whom  she  gaye  the  name  of  Mary ; 
at  tikt  baptasm  the  lady  mistress,  Margaret  Biyan,  distributed 
8S$,  to  the  attendants.  This  office  of  standing  godmother 
made  a  pleasing  impression  on  the  memory  of  the  princess  of 
fiye  jrears  old,  since  it  was  often  reiterated :  she  must  haye 
stood  godmother  to  at  least  a  hundred  children. 

More  than  one  negotiation  had  been  in  agitation  for  the 
marriage  of  the  young  princess  with  the  dauphin,  heir  to 
Francis  I.,  while  she  was  yet  in  her  cradle;  but  neither 
Henry  VIII.  nor  Francis  I.  appear  to  haye  been  sincere 
in  their  intentions.  In  the  summer  of  1522  she  was  brought 
to  Greenwich,  where  the  queen,  her  mother,  holding  her  by 
the  hand  at  the  hall-door  of  the  palace,  there  introduced  her 
to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  on  his  landing  with  Henry  firom 
his  barge  at  the  water-stairs.  It  was  the  desire  of  queen 
Katharine's  heart  that  this  great  emperor,  her  nephew,  might 
become  her  son-in-law,  and  all  the  poUtical  arrangements 
between  him  and  her  husband  seemed  to  fayour  that  wish. 
The  emperor,  who  was  then  a  young  man  in  his  twenty-third 
year,  came  expressly  to  England  for  betrothal  to  his  oonsin 
Mary,  a  child  of  six  years  old.  As  he  passed  fiye  weeks  in 
En^and,  the  UtUe  princess  became  well  acquainted  with  him, 
and  learned,  young  as  she  was,  to  consider  herself  as  his 
empress.  By  a  solemn  matrimonial  treaty,  signed  at  Wind- 
sor, the  emperOT  engaged  to  marry  the  princess  Mary  when 
she  attained  her  twelfth  year:  he  was  in  the  mean  time 
exceedingly  desirous  that  she  should  be  sent  to  Spain,  that 
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the  might  be  educated  as  his  vriSb,  but  the  dotiug  affection  of 
her  parents  could  not  endure  the  separation.  The  emperor's 
visit  caused  the  expenditure  of  the  princess's  estaUishment 
to  amount  to  the  great  sum  of  1189/.  68. 1^. 

The  care  of  Mary's  excellent  motiier  was  now  sedulously 
directed  to  give  her  child  an  education  that  would  render 
her  a  fitting  companion  to  the  greatest  sovereign  of  modem 
history,  not  only  in  regard  to  extent  of  dominicms^  but  in 
diaracter  and  attainments.  To  Dr.  linaere^  the  learned 
physician,  who  had  formerly  been  one  of  prince  Arthur's 
tutors,^  was  entrusted  the  care  of  the  princess  Mary's  health, 
and  some  part  of  her  instruction  in  Latin, — the  queen  h&c 
mother  (as  appears  by  her  own  writt^i  testimony)  oftai 
eiamining  her  translations,  and  reading  with  her.  linacre 
died  when  the  princess  was  but  eight  years  of  age,  having 
first  written  a  Latin  grammar  for  her  use.  It  was  dedicated 
to  her,  and  he  speaks  witb  praise  of  her  docility  and  love  of 
learning  at  that  tender  age.  The  copy  bel(mging  to  the 
princess  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Que^  Katharine  requested  Ludovicus  Vives,  a  Spaniard 
of  deep  learning,  who  was  called  by  his  contemporaries  the 
second  Qnintilian,  to  draw  up  a  code  of  instructions  for  the 
education  of  Mary.  He  sent  a  treatise  in  Latin,  dedicated 
to  the  queen,  from  Bruges,  and  afterwards  came  to  England, 
and  at  Oxford  revised  and  improved  it.  He  thus  addresses 
Katharine  of  Arragon  : — *'  Gtovam  by  these  my  moniticms 
Maria  thy  daughter,  and  she  will  be  drained  by  them ;  she 
will  resemble  thy  domestic  example  of  probity  and  wisdom, 
and,  except  all  human  expectations  £eu1,  holy  and  good  will 
she  be  by  necessity .''*  Vivos  pcmits  out  with  exultation  the 
daughters  of  sir  Thomas  More,  as  glorious  examples  of  the 
effects  c£  a  learned  and  virtuous  female  education.  His  rules 
are  rigid :  he  implores  that  the  young  princess  may  read  no 
idle  books  of  chivalry  or  romance.  He  defies  and  renounces 
such  compositions,  in  Spanish,  as  Amadis  de  G^ul,  'Hrante 

^  BiograpfaU  Britatmiea.  Unacre  dedicated  to  bit  royal  popil  one  of  hk 
grammatical  worla. 

>  Dated  April  6»  IttS:  Bruges.  Sir  F.  Madden*s  Introductory  Memoir  of 
Miiy,  p.  csd* 
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the  White^  and  others  burnt  by  the  curate  in  Don  Quixote. 
He  abjures  Lancelot  du  Lac^  Paris  et  Vieune^  Pierre  Pro- 
yen9al,  and  Mai^alone  and  the  Fairy  Meluaina.  In  flemish, 
he  denounces  Florice  and  Blanche,  and  Pyramus  and  Thisbe. 
All  these,  and  such  as  these,  he  classes  as  Ubri  peat^feri^ 
corrupting  to  the  morals  of  females.  In  their  places  he 
desires  that  the  young  princess  Mary  may  read  the  Gospels, 
night  and  morning,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles, 
selected  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  works  of 
Cyprian,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Ambrose;  likewise  Plato, 
Cicero,  Seneca's  Maxims,  Plutarch's  Enchiridion,  the  Para- 
phrase of  Erasmus,  and  the  Utopia  of  sir  Thomas  More. 
Among  the  works  of  dassic  poets  he  admitted  the  Pharsalia 
of  Lucan,  tiie  tragedies  of  Seneca^  with  $elected  portions  of 
Horace.  He  deemed  cards,  dice,  and  splendid  dress  as  pesti- 
ferous as  romances.  He  gave  rules  for  her  pronunciation  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  advised  that  lesscms  firom  these  lan- 
guages should  be  committed  to  memcny  eveiy  day,  and  read 
ov^  two  or  three  times  before  the  pupil  went  to  bed.  He 
recommended  that  the  princess  should  render  English  into 
Latin  frequently,  and  likewise  that  she  should  converse  with 
her  preceptor  in  that  language:  her  Latin  dictionary  was 
to  be  either  Perotti  or  Colepin.  He  permitted  some  stories 
for  her  recreation,  but  they  were  all  to  be  purely  historical, 
sacred,  or  classic:  he  instanced  the  narrative  of  Joseph  and 
his  brethren  in  the  Scriptures,  that  of  Papyrus  in  Aulus 
GteUius,  and  Lucretia  in  livy.  The  wdl-known  tale  of 
Griselda  is  the  only  exception  to  his  general  exclusion  of 
fiction,  and  that  perhaps  he  took  for  fact.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that  Griselda  was  afterwards  considered  in  Eng- 
land as  the  prototype  of  queen  Katharme. 

The  young  princess  was  certainly  educated  according  to 
the  rigorous  directions  of  Yives,  and  she  is  an  historical  ex- 
ample of  the  noxious  effect  that  over-education  has  at  a  very 
tender  age.  H^  precocious  studies  probably  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  her  melancholy  temperament  and  deUcate  health. 

^SSrFrederidcMadden'sPriYy-pqgBeEipenaesofftiDfleM  Introdoetoty 

Hemoir,  p.  mi. 
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The  emperor  Charles  continued  extremely  desirous  that 
the  princess  should  be  sent  to  Spain  for  education;  a  wish 
which  Henry  VIII.  parried,  by  declaring  that  she  should, 
while  in  England,  be  brought  up  and  entirely  trained  as  a 
Spanish  lady;  and  that  she  should  be  even  accustomed  to 
wear  the  national  dress  of  the  country  whose  queen  she  was 
expected  to  be.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  envoys  to  consult 
Margaret  regent  of  Flanders,  regarding  materials  and  patterns 
proper  for  Spanish  costume.  '^  As  to  the  education  of  the 
princess  Mary,^'  said  Henry  VIII.,  "if  the  emperor  should 
search  all  Christendom  for  a  mistress  to  bring  her  up  and 
firame  her  after  the  manner  of  Spain,  he  could  not  find 
one  more  meet  than  the  queen^s  grace,  her  mother,  who 
Cometh  of  the  royal  house  of  Spain,  and  who,  for  the  affec- 
tion she  beareth  to  the  emperor,  will  nurture  her,  and  bring 
her  up  to  his  satisfiwjtion.  But  the  noble  person  of  the  young 
princess  is  not  meet,  as  yet,  to  bear  the  pains  of  the  sea,  nor 
strong  enough  to  be  transported  into  the  air  of  another 
country."* 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1525,  when  this  correspon- 
dence took  place,  rumours  reached  the  court  of  England  that 
the  emperor  meant  to  forsake  the  princess  Mary,  being 
privately  engaged  to  Isabel  of  Portugal.  This  was  probably 
the  first  sorrow  experienced  by  Mary,  who  was  observed  to 
grow  pale  with  apprehension  and  jealousy,  when  the  change 
of  the  emperor's  intentions  was  discussed.  The  little  prin- 
cess had  been  persuaded  by  her  midds  that  she  was  in  love  with 
Charles  V.,  for  about  this  time  she  sent  a  pretty  message  to  him 
through  her  fetther's  ambassadors  resident  in  Spain.  Cardinal 
Wolsey  thus  communicated  it,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  them, 
dated  April  7,  1525  : — ''  I  send  you  herewith  an  emerald, 
which  my  lady  princess  Mary  sendeth  to  the  emperor,  with 
her  most  cordial  and  humble  commendations  to  him.  You, 
at  the  delivery  of  the  same,  shall  say,  '  that  her  grace  hath 
devised  this  token  for  a  better  knowledge  to  be  had  (when 
God  shall  send  them  grace  to  be  together)  whether  his  majesty 
doth  keep  constant  and  continent  to  her,  as  with  Gk)d's  grace 
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ahe  will  to  him/  Whereby  you  may  add^  that  her  assured 
love  towards  his  majesty  hath  already  raised  such  pasnon  in 
her  that  it  is  confirmed  by  jealousy^  which  is  (me  of  the 
greatest  signs  and  tokens  of  love/'*  The  emerald,  whose 
colour  was  the  symbdl  of  constancy,  sent  by  young  Mary, 
would,  it  was  imagined,  fieule  and  pale  its  brilliant  green  if  the 
heart  of  the  betrothed  swerved  from  the  affianced  lady.  Thus, 
in  that  time  of  transition  from  the  chivalric  to  the  political 
era,  did  the  fond  ideality  of  the  minstrel  and  the  troubadour — 
with  which  the  heads  of  the  maids  and  pages  of  honour  who 
waited  around  the  little  heiress  were  teeming — ^find  its  way 
into  the  despatches  of  the  statesman ;  ay,  and  would  have  had 
influence,  too,  had  the  betrothed  princess  been  taller  and 
older.  As  it  was,  the  emperor  stuck  the  emerald  ring  on  his 
little  finger  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  bade  the  English  ambas- 
sadors say  ^'  he  would  wear  it  for  the  sake  of  the  princess,'' 
asking  many  questions  regarding  h^  health,  learning,  and 
appearance ;  to  which  the  ambassadors  answered  by  zealously 
descanting  upon  "  the  manifold  seeds  of  virtues  that  were  in 
her  grace." 

Even  at  this  very  time  Charles  V.  was  burning  with  indig- 
nation at  private  intelligence  which  had  reached  him,  that 
Henry  YIII.  meditated  a  divorce  from  queen  Katharine,  and 
the  consequent  disinheriting  of  her  daughter.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  year  Charles  broke  his  contract  of  betrothal  widi 
Mary,  and  wedded  the  beautifrd  Isabel  of  PortugaL  It 
iqppears  he  justified  his  conduct  by  a  letter  foil  of  reproadies 
to  Henry  YIII.,  for  his  sinister  intentions  in  respect  to  Maiy. 
Henry  took  great  pains  to  show  him  in  what  a  different  Ught 
he  ostensibly  regarded  his  only  child ;  for  Mary,  if  not  actually 
declared  princess  of  Wales,  as  some  authors  have  affirmed, 
assuredly  received  honours  and  distinctions  which  have  never, 
either  before  or  since,  been  offered  to  any  one  but  the  heir- 
apparent  of  England.  A  court  was  formed  for  her  at  Ludlow- 
castle  on  a  grander  scale  than  those  established  either  for  her 
unde  Arthur  or  Edward  of  York,  both  acknowledged  princes 

^  Wolwy'i  oorrespondenoe  witii  Tmutall  and  Wingfield,  MS.  Cottoo.,  Veip.,  C 
111.  IbL  49  to  ibl.  162,  from  March  to  July,  1525. 
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of  WaleB  and  bars-apparent  of  England.'  The  ofGioers  and 
nobles  wbo  composed  the  princess  Mary's  court  at  Ludlow 
were  employed,  likewise,  in  superintending  the  newly  formed 
l^islature  of  Wales,  the  natives  of  the  principaliiy  being  at 
last,  by  the  tardy  gratitude  of  the  Tudors,  admitted  to  parti- 
cipation in  the  privileges  of  English  subjects.  The  Welsh 
had  been  kmg  discontented  with  the  absence  of  the  royal 
fiimily  from  any  part  of  their  territory,  and  the  sojourn  of  the 
heiress  of  England  was  intended  to  conciliate  thdr  affections 
and  sanction  the  new  laws.  Sir  John  Dudley — ^whose  ambi- 
tion afterwards  made  him  so  prominent  a  character  as  earl  of 
Warwick  and  duke  of  Northumberland  in  the  next  reign — 
was  appointed  chamberlain  to  the  princess  Mary  at  her  new 
court.  Thomas  Audley,  afterwards  lord  chancellor,  and  John 
Bossell  were  members  of  her  counciL  The  countess  of  Salis- 
bury resided  with  her,  as  she  had  done  from  her  birth,  as 
bead  ol  her  establishment  and  state-governess,  an  office  always 
filled,  till  the  time  of  James  I.,  by  a  lady  of  the  blood-royal. 
The  princess  had  besides  no  less  than  thirteen  ladies  of  hcmour 
and  a  crowd  of  lower  functionaries,  whose  united  salaries 
amounted  to  741/.  13«.  9d.' 

Mary  took  leave  of  her  parents  at  the  palace  of  Langley 
in  Hertfordshire,  in  September  1525,  previously  to  her  depar- 
ture for  Ludlow-castle.  Dr.  Sampson  gives  a  pleasing  descrqi- 
tion  of  her  person  and  qualities  at  this  epoch.  ^'  My  lady 
princess,^'  he  says  in  a  lett^  to  Wohey,  ^'came  hitiier  on 
Saturday;  surely,  sir,  of  her  age,  as  goodly  a  child  as  ever  I 

'  Burnet,  and  many  English  anthon»  who,  howerer,  nae  mere  general  term^ 
without  entering  mto  dooumenta.  We  laranalate  the  fbUowix^  panage  from 
PoUmo : — "  She  was,"  says  this  aathor,  "  declared  rightftd  heir  of  the  reahn  hj 
the  king  her  fiither,  and  princess  of  Wales,  which  was  the  nsnal  title  of  the  king 
of  Engiand*s  eldest  son.  She  Ukewise  governed  that  province^  aooordmg  to  the 
cnstom  of  the  male  hear"  The  Italian  then  carefldly  explains  that  the  princea 
of  Wales  were  in  the  same  postion  in  regard  to  the  English  crown,  as  the  dan- 
phins  were  to  that  of  France.  PoDinomnst  have  had  good  documentary  evidence 
ainoB  he  describes  Mary's  court  and  ooondl  (which  he  calk  a  senate)  exactly  as  if 
the  privy  council  books  had  been  open  to  him.  He  says  fbur  bishops  were 
s'ltadied  to  this  court 

'  To  the  deep  research  of  sbr  Frederick  Madden  is  the  public  indebted  for  par- 
ticulars of  Mary's  sqjoum  in  this  ancient  demesne  of  the  English  hetrs-i^ypaient. 
See,  for  many  curious  antiquarian  particularB,  Privy-purse  Expenses  of  Mary, 
p»  izxix^  by  air  F.  Madden, 
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have  seen^  and  of  as  good  gesture  and  countenance.  Fe# 
persons  of  her  age  blend  sweetness  better  with  seriousness, 
or  quickness  with  deference;  she  is  at  the  same  tim^  joyous 
and  decorous  in  manners/^  In  fayct  contemporaries,  and  all 
portraiture^  represent  Mary  at  this  period  of  her  hie  as  a 
lovely  child ;  but  if  human  ingenuity  had  been  taxed  to  the 
utmost  in  order  to  contriye  the  most  cruel  contrast  between 
her  present  and  future  prospects,  it  could  not  have  been  more 
thoroughly  effected  than  by  first  placing  her  in  vice-regal 
pomp  and  state,  as  princess  of  Wales,  at  Ludlow-castle,  and 
then  afterwards  blighting  her  young  mind  by  hurUng  her 
undeservedly  into  poverty  and  contempt.  It  was  exceedingly 
probable  that  Henry  meant  fraudulently  to  force  a  high  alli- 
ance for  Mary  before  he  disinherited  her,  and  therefore  took 
the  deceitful  step  of  placing  her  in  a  station  which  had  never 
been  occupied  excepting  by  an  heir-apparent  of  England.  It 
was  in  her  court  at  Ludlow-castle  that  Mary  first  practised  to 
play  the  part  of  queen,  a  lesson  she  was  soon  compdled  to 
imleam,  with  the  bitterest  insults.  Her  education  at  the 
same  time  went  steadily  on,  with  great  assiduity.  Fredi  in- 
structions were  given  to  her  council  r^arding  her  tuition 
when  she  parted  from  her  royal  parents ;  they  emanated  from 
the  maternal  tenderness  and  good  sense  of  queen  Katharine, 
whose  earnest  wish  was  evidently  to  render  her  daughter 
healthy  and  cheerfid,  as  well  as  learned  and  accomplished. 

"  First,  above  all  other  things,  the  countess  of  Salisbury, 
being  lady  governess,  shall,  according  to  the  singular  con- 
fidence that  the  king's  hi^mess  hath  in  her,  give  most  tender 
r^ard  to  all  that  concerns  the  person  of  said  princess,  her 
honourable  education  and  training  in  virtuous  demeanour; 
that  is  to  say,  to  serve  God,  from  whom  all  grace  and  good- 
ness proceedeth.  Likewise,  at  seasons  convenient,  to  use 
moderate  exerdse,  taking  open  air  in  gardens,  sweet  and 
wholesome  places  and  walks,  (which  may  conduce  unto  her 
health,  solace,  and  comfort,)  as  by  the  said  lady  governess 
shall  be  thought  most  convenient.  And  likewise  to  pass  her 
time,  most  seasons,  at  her  vii^inak  or  other  musical  instru- 
ments, so  that  the  same  be  not  too  much,  and,  without  fcUu 
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gaden  or  weariness^  to  attend  to  her  learning  of  Latin  tongue 
and  French ;  at  other  seasons  to  dance^  and  among  the  rest 
to  have  good  respect  to  her  diet,  which  is  meet  [proper]  to 
be  pure,  weD-prepared,  dressed,  and  served  with  comfortable, 
joyous,  and  merry  communication,  in  all  honourable  and  vir- 
tuous manner.  Likewise,  the  cleanliness  and  well-wearing  of 
her  garments  and  apparel,  both  of  her  chamber  and  person, 
so  that  every  thing  about  her  be  pure,  sweet,  clean,  and  whole- 
some, as  to  so  great  a  princess  doth  appertain:  all  corrup- 
tions, evil  airs,  and  things  noisome  and  unpleasant,  to  be 
eschewed." '  With  these  instructions  the  princess  Mary  and 
her  court  departed  for  Ludlow,  which  Leland  describes  as  ^'a 
fidr  manor  place,  standing  in  a  goodly  park,  west  of  the  town 
of  Bewdley,  on  the  very  knob  of  the  hill  ^^  he  adds,  ^'  the 
castle  was  built  by  Henry  VII.,  for  his  son  prince  Arthur." 
It  was  probably  repaired  and  decorated,  but  the  castle  was 
previously  the  grand  feudal  seat  of  the  Mortimers,  as  lords  of 
the  marches.  Richard  duke  of  York,  as  heir  of  those  semi- 
royal  chiefe,  resided  there ;  and  the  young  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  the  unfortunate  Edward  Y.,  was  educated  and  kept 
his  court  there,  as  heir-apparent  of  England,  for  some  years 
prior  to  the  death  of  his  father,  Edward  lY. 

As  a  great  concourse  of  people  was  expected  at  Ludlow- 
castle  during  the  Christmas  festivities,  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing respect  to  the  princess,  her  council  thought  it  requisite 
that  she  should  ''keep  Christmas  with  princely  cheer;"  they 
therefore  wrote  to  the  cardinal,  intimating  the  articles  requisite 
for  the  use  of  their  young  mistress's  household.  A  silver  ship, 
or  nef,  (which  was  to  hold  the  table-napkin  for  the  princess,) 
an  ahns-diah,  and  silver  spice-plates,  were  among  these  re- 
quests. They  wanted  trumpets  and  a  rebeck,  and  hinted  a 
wish  for  the  appointment  of  a  lord  of  misrule,  and  some  pro- 
vision for  interludes,  disguisings,  and  plays  at  the  feast,  and 
for  the  banquet  at  Twelfth-night.  The  residence  of  Mary  at 
Ludlow  lasted  about  eighteen  months,  varied  with  occasional 

^  MS.  Cotton.,  Yitellius,  C»  foL  24.  In  ur  F.  Madden's  Privy^ptine  EzpenBes, 
Introductory  Memoir,  this  document  may  be  seen  in  the  ori^nal  orthography, 
p.  zlL 
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visits  to  TidLaihiU,  and  to  the  magnificent  unfinished  palace 
of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Buckingham  at  Thombury^  lately 
seized  by  the  king. 

The  education  of  the  yoxmg  princess,  meantime,  proceeded 
rapidly.  Lord  Morley,  one  of  the  literary  nobles  of  that  day, 
thus  alludes  to  Mary's  attainments  in  a  prefiEu^  to  his  trans- 
lation of  the  New-year's  AngeUcal  Salutation,  one  of  his 
w(H*ks  presented  to  her  some  years  afterwards,  whea  her 
changed  fortune  had  wholly  silenced  the  voice  of  flattery.  ''  I 
do  well  remember/'  says  lord  Morley,  addressing  the  princess, 
''that  scant  had  ye  come  to  twelve  years  of  age  but  ye  were 
so  rife  in  the  Latin  tongue  that  rathe  [rardy]  doth  happen 
to  the  women-sex,  that  your  grace  not  only  could  property 
read,  write,  and  construe  Latin,  but  furthermore  translate  any 
hard  thing  of  the  Latin  into  our  English  tongue.  And  among 
other  your  virtuous  occupations,  I  have  seen  one  prayer  of 
your  doing  of  St.  Thomas  Aquine,^  that  I  do  assure  your 
grace  is  so  well  done,  so  near  to  the  Latin,  that  when  I  look 
upon  it  (as  I  have  one  the  examplar  of  it)  I  have  not  only 
marvel  at  the  doing  of  it,  but  farther,  for  the  weU-ioing  ci  iU 
I  have  set  it  [copied  it]  in  my  books,  as  also  in  my  poor 
wife's  [probably  her  prayer-book]  and  my  children,  to  give 
them  occadon  to  remember  to  pray  for  your  grace."  Mary's 
translation,  thus  described  by  her  firiend,  is  as  follows: — 

**  The  Pbatsb  of  St  ThanuM  Aqninai,  translated  out  of  Latin  into  Eng^  hj 
the  meet  excellent  princesi  Mary,  daughter  to  the  moat  high  and  migfa^ 
prince  and  prinoeas,  king  Henry  YIII.  and  queen  Katharine  M»  w{fef  In 
the  year  of  oar  Lord  God  1627,  and  the  eleventh  of  her  age.' 

^O  merdftd  Qod!  grant  me  to  oovet  with  an  ardent  mind  thoie  filings  which 
may  please  thee,  to  search  them  wisely,  to  know  them  truly,  and  to  fiUfil  them 
perfectly  to  the  land  and  glory  of  thy  name.  Order  my  living  that  I  may  do 
that  whidi  thoa  reqmrest  of  me,  and  give  me  grace  that  I  may  know  it,  and 
have  wit  and  power  to  do  it,  and  that  I  may  obtidn  those  things  whidi  he  mosi 
convenient  for  my  souL     Good  Lord,  make  my  way  sure  and  straight  to  thee^ 

'  Sir  F.  Madden's  Privy*pnrse  Expenses  of  Mary,  p.  dxxiiL 
-  The  words  in  itaUcs  have  heen  crossed  oat  of  the  manuscript,  at  a  tiinft 
(douhtless)  when  it  was  treason  to  call  Mary  princess,  or  her  mother  queen. 

*  Shr  F.  Madden's  Privy-parse  Expenses  of  Maij;  this  translalaon  heing 
edited  hy  him  from  Mary's  missal,  now  in  the  poasessioii  of  George  AVilkinson,  i 
Tottenham-green.  It  has  heen  already  alluded  to  in  a  former  volume  of  this 
work,  as  containing  autographs  of  Heniy  YII.  and  Elixaheth  of  York,  the  prin- 
cats  Mary  and  her  mother. 
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tbat  I  ftiil  not  between  ptoiperiiy  and  adyemty^  hot  that  in  proqwrom  things  I 
may  give  thee  thanks,  and  in  adyenity  be  patient,  80  that  I  be  not  lift  tip  with 
the  one,  nor  oppreflsed  with  the  ottier,  and  that  I  may  r^oice  in  nothing  but 
in  that  whieh  moveth  me  to  thee,  nor  be  sorry  for  nothing  bat  for  those  whidi 
draweth  me  from  thee.  Desiring  to  please  nobody,  nor  fearing  to  displease  anv 
bendes  thee,  Lord,  let  all  worlfiy  things  be  vile  to  me  for  thee,  and  that  all 
tl^  things  be  dear  to  me,  and  thoo,  good  Lord,  most  specially  above  them  aU. 
Let  me  be  weary  with  that  joy  whidi  is  without  thee,  and  let  me  desire  nothing 
bende  thee.  Let  the  laboor  delight  me  which  is  for  thee,  and  let  all  rest  weary 
me  wfaldi  is  not  in  thee.  Make  me  to  lift  my  heart  oftdmes  to  thee,  and 
when  I  bJSi,  make  me  to  tlunk  and  be  sorry  with  a  stead&st  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. My  Qod,  make  me  hnmble  without  feigning,  merry  without  UgktnetM 
pevity],  9ad  [reflective]  without  mistrust,  tober  [steady]  without  dulness,  fear- 
ing without  despair,  gentle  without  douUeness,  trustftil  in  thee  without  presump* 
tion,  telling  my  neighbours  [of  thdr]  faults  without  mocking,  obedient  without 
arg^ning,  patient  without  grudging,  and  pure  without  corruption.  My  most 
loving  Lord  and  Qod,  give  mea  wiUdng heut,  that  no  curious  thought  withdraw 
me  from  thee.  Let  it  be  strong,  that  no  unworthy  afllection  draw  me  backward; 
80  stable,  that  no  tribulation  break  it ;  and  so  fi«e,  that  no  election,  by  violence, 
make  any  challenge  to  it.  My  Lord  God,  grant  me  wit  to  know  thee,  diligence 
to  seek  thee^  wisdom  to  find  thee,  conversation  to  please  thee,  eontimumee  [con- 
stancy] to  look  fbr  thee,  and  finally,  hope  to  embrace  thee;  ly  thy  penance  here 
to  be  punished,  and  in  our  way  to  use  thy  benefits  by  thy  grace ;  and  in  heaven, 
throog^  thy  glory,  to  have  ddigfat  in  thy  joys  and  rewards.    Amen." 

There  is  a  childlike  simplicity  in  this  translation ;  at  the 
same  time^  the  perspicuity  apparent  in  the  constniction  proves 
that  Mary  had  the  command  of  her  own  language,  as  well  as 
the  knowledge  of  it, — points  which  do  not  always  meet  with 
proper  attention  in  a  classical  education.  In  her  missal,  from 
which  this  early  performance  is  drawn,  the  young  princess  has 
added:  ^'I  have  read,  That  nobody  liveth  as  he  should  do, 
but  he  that  followeth  virtue ;  and  I,  reckoning  you  to  be  one 
of  ihem,  I  pray  you  to  remember  me  in  your  devotions. — 

Makte,  child  of  K '^     The  princess  has  added  ''  child 

of  king  Henry  and  queen  Katharine  ;'^  but  as  such  a  sentence, 
in  succeeding  years,  rendered  the  person  in  whose  hand  it  was 
written  liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  high  treason,  all 
the  words  but  those  in  italics  were  subsequently  obliterated. 

While  the  princess  still  resided  at  Ludlow-castle,  Henry 
\iJLl.  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  marry  h^  to  Francis  I., 
with  the  intention  of  revenging  himself  on  the  emperor 
Charles,  and,  perhaps,  of  removing  his  daughter  out  of  his 
way  before  he  dismissed  her  mother.  The  king  of  France 
was  under  engagem^its  to  marry  the  emperor's  sister, 
Eleanora  of  Austria^  widow  of  Emanuel  the  Great,  king  of 
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Portugal.  Wolsey^  who  could  not  bear  this  dose  allianoe 
between  France  and  Spain^  prevailed  on  his  rojal  master  to 
send  Dr.  Gierke  to  Louise  duchess  of  Sayoy^  the  mother  of 
Francis,  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  a  marriage  between  him 
and  Mary/  the  then  acknowledged  heiress  of  England, — an 
unsuitable  marriage,  for  the  princess  was,  in  1526,  but  eleven 
years  of  age.  The  marriage  with  Eleanora  had  been  one  of 
the  conditions  of  Francis's  Uberation  from  his  captivity,  but 
it  now  seemed  doubtful  whether  Charles  would  entrust  an 
amiable  sister,  whom  he  loved  entirely^  to  the  care  of  his 
enemy.  While  the  matter  was  uncertain,  Dr.  Gierke  beset 
the  duchess  Louise  with  panegyric  on  the  young  Mary^s 
beauty  and  dodhty.  "  Howbeit,''  he  says  in  his  despatdi, 
'^  I  observed  that  madame  Eleanora  was  now  of  the  age  of 
thirty ;  and,  peradventure,  there  should  not  be  found  in  her 
so  much  good-nature  and  humility  as  in  my  lady  princess, 
pyf  ary,]  whom  now,  at  her  age,  and  after  her  education,  she 
might  bring  up,  fSashion,  forge,  and  make  of  her  whatever  she 
would,  assuring  her  that  my  said  lady  princess  would  be  as 
loving,  lowly,  and  humble  to  her,  as  to  her  own  father.''  The 
lady-duchess  then  held  up  her  hands,  and  with  tears  declared 
"  that  I  said  truth;"  adding,  "that  if  it  should  be  my  lady 
princess's  chance  to  be  queen  of  France,  she  would  be  as 
loving  again  to  her  as  to  her  own  son  Francis  I." 

Louise  of  Savoy  made  the  more  rational  proposal  of  a 
union  between  her  second  grandson,  Henry  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  the  young  English  princess;  but  this  did  not  answer 
Wolsey's  purpose,  winch  was  to  break  a  family  league  between 
Francis  and  the  emperor.  The  bishop  then  sought  Francis  I. 
himself,  to  whom  he  descanted,  in  terms  of  great  hyperbole, 
on  the  girlish  beauties  of  Mary,  calling  her  '^  the  pearl  of 
the  world,  and  the  jewel  her  father  esteemed  more  than  any 
thing  on  earth."  King  Francis  affirmed  that  he  had  wished 
to  espouse  her  before  his  campaign.  "  Sir,"  responded  the 
bishop,  "  whereat  stick  ye,  then  ?  for  she  is  of  that  beauty 
and  virtue — "  Here  Francis  interrupted  him,  being,  perhaps, 
impatient  at  hearing  all  this  incongruous  flattery  regarding  a 
^  MS.  Oottonu,  CaKgula,  D  ix.  p.  266. 
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small  child.  His  words,  though  couched  in  a  similar  strain, 
have  the  semblance  of  satire :  '^  I  pray  you/'  said  the  king, 
'^  repeat  unto  me  none  of  these  matters.  I  know  well  her 
education,  her  form  and  her  fisuahion,  her  beauty  and  her 
virtue,  and  what  father  and  mother  she  cometh  of.  I  have  as 
great  a  mind  to  marry  h^  as  ever  I  had  to  any  woman  /' 
and  then  he  declared  ^'  he  had  promised  Eleanora,  and  was 
not  firee,  without  she  refused  first.''  This  strange  n^otiation 
ended  with  the  king's  mother  informing  the  English  ambas- 
sador ^^  that  news  had  arrived  of  queen  Eleanora  having  laid 
aside  her  widow's  weeds,  and  therefore  it  was  evident  she 
looked  upon  herself  as  the  future  queen  of  France.  Francis  I., 
though  by  no  means  anxious  to  espouse  a  bride  of  eleven 
years  old,  seemed  really  desirous  of  receiving  Mary  as  his 
daughter-in-law,  and^  at  various  periods  of  his  life,  endeavoured 
to  match  her  with  his  son  Henry  duke  of  Orleans.  It  was  in 
the  course  of  one  of  these  n^otiations,  which  took  place  in 
the  succeeding  spring  of  1527,  that  (as  it  was  affirmed  by 
Henry  YIII.  and  Wolsey)  douMb  of  the  legitimacy  of  Mary 
were  first  started.* 

The  precise  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  princess  Mary 
fipom  her  court  at  Ludlow-castle,  is  not  defined ;  it  was  pro- 
bably to  receive  the  French  ambassadors,  who  had  arrived  for 
the  purpose  of  n^otiating  her  marriage  with  the  second  son 
of  France.  Many  notices  exist  of  her  participation  in  the 
giddy  revelry  of  her  tatiieT's  court ;  among  others,  occur  the 
following  curious  verses,  quoted  here,  not  for  any  poetical 
merit  they  possess,  but  for  their  historical  allusicms.'  They 
were  evidently  penned  by  some  courtly  adulator,  who  had 
been  present  at  a  ball  at  which  Mary  danced  with  her  royal 
father,  and  strange  must  have  been  the  contrast  presented 
between  his  colossal  figure  and  her  petite  and  firagile  form : — 

^  BaTighed  I  was,  that  well  was  me, 

0  Lord !  to  me  so/omi  [willing]. 
To  see  that  sight  that  I  did  see 

1  long  ftan  sore  again. 

'  See  hiogr^hy  of  Katharine  of  Arragoo,  yoL  iL 
s  From  MS.  Ashmole,  176,  edited  by  J.  O.  HaUiwell,  esq.,  hi  the  BeEqnis 
Antiqos^  yd.  L  p»  268,  from  whioh  valuable  woiIe  this  extract  is  made. 
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I  ttm  »  kJng  and  »  pcinoeM 

Dancmg  before  my  &oe. 
Most  like  a  god  and  a  goddesi, 

(I  pnj  (£rist  laye  thdr  graee  I) 
TIni  king  to  tee  whom  we  have  aong, 

Hifl  yiitiiee  be  rigbt  mnch. 
But  thia  princess,  being  so  young, 

Theve  ean  be  Ibnnd  none  such. 

Bofmeumd  fidr  she  is  to  see. 

Like  to  ber  is  none  of  her  age; 
Withouten  grace  it  cannot  be 

So  yoong  to  be  so  sage. 

This  king  to  see  with  his  !hir  flower. 

The  mother^  stamiinjf  hjf. 
It  doth  me  good  yet  at  tl^  hour. 

On  them  when  that  think  L 

I  pray  Christ  save  &ther  and  mother. 

And  this  yoang  hdj  fiur. 
And  send  hat  shortly  a  bvottier, 

To  be  Engknd's  riffJU  heir.** 

The  tenour  of  these  lines  plainly  indicates,  that  thejr  were 
composed  at  a  period  when  Katharine  of  Arragon  was  still 
the  undoubted  queen^  presiding  at  the  regal  festival ;  yet  that 
the  lamentations  of  Henry  for  a  son,  ^'to  be  England^s  ri{^ 
heir/'  on  which  he  founded  his  grand  plea  for  the  divorce;, 
were  b^inniug  to  be  re-echoed  by  his  flatterers. 

But  the  princess  appeared  socm  after,  not  only  as  the  part* 
ner  of  her  royal  sire  in  the  stately  pavon,  (or  minuet  of  that 
era,)  but  as  a  dancer  in  court  ballets,  and  a  performer  in 
comedies, — ^no  slight  infringement  of  the  rigid  rules  prescribed 
for  her  education  by  Ludovicus  Vives.  She  seems,  neverthe- 
less, to  have  passed  through  the  trials  of  this  early  introduc* 
tion  to  display  and  dissipation  without  incurring  the  least 
blame  for  levity  of  conduct;  on  the  contrary,  all  parties 
joined  in  praising  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  her  manners 
and  pursuits.  Among  these  comm^idations  is  one,  accord- 
ing to  the  bias  of  the  times,  which  will  Hfipesr  no  particular 
excellency  in  modem  estimation ;  for  instance,  she  is  praised 
for  dressing  on  the  Easter  festival,  according  to  the  old 
usages  of  England,  in  the  very  best  apparel  she  had,  in  order 
that  she  might  show  her  gladness  at  receiving  the  sacrament. 
*  Katharine  of  AnagoiL 
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This  is  a  curious  iUnstration  of  the  national  custom  still  exist- 
ing among  the  lower  classes^  who  scrupulously  wear  their  best 
clothes  on  Easter-day^  and,  if  possible,  purchase  some  new 
apparel. 

The  practice  of  royal  personages  exhibiting  themselves  in 
the  costume  of  stage-players  had  been  hitherto  unexampled, 
excepting  by  Henry  VIII.^  and  the  most  profligate  of  the  Bo- 
man  emperors.  Nor  was  the  coarse  mind  of  Henry  satisfied 
without  the  females  of  his  family  followed  his  example.  His 
beautiful  sister  Mary,  when  she  first  iqppeared  in  one  of  these 
pantomimic  ballets,  wore  a  black  crape  mask  as  an  Ethiopian 
princess.  She  soon  became  emboldened,  and  fireely  took  her 
part  as  a  dancer  in  the  court  balls  and  pageants.  Still  it 
was  strange  that  the  king  should  wish  a  girl,  young  as  his 
danghter,  thus  to  challenge  the  gaze  of  strangers.  She  ap- 
peared before  the  French  ambassadors,  at  Greenwich-palace 
in  the  spring  of  1527,  with  five  of  her  ladies  disguised  in 
Icelandic  dresses,  and,  with  six  lords  in  the  costume  of  the 
same  country,  ''  daunoed  lustily  about  the  hall.''  At  another 
banquet  and  masque,  before  the  same  ambassadors  in  May,  the 
princess  Mary  issued  out  of  a  cave  with  her  seven  ladies,  all 
apparelled,  after  the  Roman  fashion,  in  rich  doth  of  gold  and 
crimson  tinsel,  bendy ;  that  is,  the  dresses  were  striped  in  a 
slanting  direction, — a  Roman  fashion  that  may  vainly  be 
sought  in  classic  remains.  Their  hairwas  wrapped  in  cauls  of 
gold,  with  bonnets  of  crimson  velvet  on  their  heads,  set  full 
of  pearls  and  precious  stones.  Mary  and  her  seven  ladies  then 
danced  a  ballet  with  eight  lords.  Some  scenic  effect  was  evi- 
dently attempted  in  this  performance.  The  princess  is  said, 
likewise,  to  have  acted  a  part  in  one  of  Terence's  comedies, 

^  The  sole  eioeptioo  to  this  anertkxn  was  the  fi^t,  that  Charlei  VL  of  Fnmoe 
And  some  of  his  coartien  went  to  a  court  ball  in  the  disguise  of  9alv€tge  men. 
The  surprise  at  the  king's  disgnise  oocssioned  a  iital  aoddent,  and  it  seems  the 
whole  sdieme  was  an  insane  Mip»  nnaiithorized  bj  any  pceoedent.  King  Ren^ 
the  ikther  of  Margaret  of  Ai\ioii,  wrote  operas  and  songs,  and  planned  ballets ; 
he  did  not,  however,  act  in  them.  Henrj  Vlll.  certainly  established  the  pre- 
eedent,  afterwardi  so  amply  followed  in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  of  royal  and 
noble  personages  taking  part  in  plays  and  pantomimic  ballets,  which  was  oon« 
tinned  till  the  verses  of  Bacine,  in  Britannicas,  on  the  stage-playing  of  Nero  were 
taken  by  Louis  XIY.  as  a  saitaUe  reproof  ftr  this  praetioe. 
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in  the  original  Latin,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Frendi 
ambassadors  at  Hampton-Court.  Mary  was  but  in  her  twelfth 
year  at  this  epoch,  from  which  the  commencement  of  her 
misfortunes  may  be  dated,  for  a  few  weeks  afterwards  her 
mother's  divorce  became  matter  of  public  discussion.  Just 
at  this  time.  May  21,  1527»  was  bom  at  Valladolid,  Philip, 
afterwards  the  second  of  Spain,  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
and  Isabel  of  Portugal,  who  afterwards  became  the  husband 
of  the  princess  Mary. 

Henry  YIII.,  during  the  protracted  discussion  of  the 
divorce,  was  at  times  extremely  embarrassed  by  his  affection 
for  Mary  and  her  claims  on  his  paternity.  Sometimes  he 
bestowed  profuse  caresses  on  her  in  pubUc:  at  the  first 
movement  of  the  divorce,  he  gave  out  that  the  inquiry  was 
made  only  to  settle  her  claims  permanently  to  the  succession. 
The  princess,  meantime,  remained  near  her  parents,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  same  state  and  distinction  she  had  enjoyed  since 
her  birth.  Henry  thus  mentions  his  daughter,  in  one  of  his 
speeches  regarding  the  divorce  from  her  mother.  ^'  Although,^' 
says  he,  ^^  we  have  had  the  lady  Mary,  singular  both  in  beauty 
and  shape,  by  the  most  noble  lady  Katharine,  yet  that  mar- 
riage cannot  be  legitimate  which  gives  us  such  pain  and 
torment  of  conscience.'^  The  jealous  disposition  of  Henry 
was  probably  soon  inflamed  into  rancour  when  he  found,  in 
the  course  of  the  dispute,  that  his  daughter  took  part  with 
her  mother,  and  was,  moreover,  the  idol  of  his  people,  who, 
declared  on  all  occasions,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Hall, 
the  contemporary  recorder  of  London,  ^'that  king  Henry 
might  marry  whom  he  would,  yet  they  would  acknowledge  no 
successor  to  the  crown  but  the  husband  of  the  lady  Mary.'' 
Wolsey  was  hated  fririously  throughout  England,  because  he 
was  supposed  to  be  the  originator  of  the  divorce ;  and  one 
of  the  popular  rhymes  of  the  day  thus  sets  forth  public  in* 
dignation  at  the  wrongs  of  the  people's  darling : — 

"  Tea,  a  prinoeM  whom  to  descrilje 
It  were  hard  for  an  orator; 
She  18  bat  a  child  in  age, 
And  yet  the  is  both  wise  and  aage. 
And  beantiM  in  fiivoor. 
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Perfectly  doih  she  repreient 
The  singular  graces  exoeUent 

Both  of  her  fiither  and  mother: 
Howbeit,  this  disregarding. 
The  carter  of  York^  is  meddlmg 

For  to  divorce  them  asunder." 

It  has  been  asserted  by  all  contemporaries,  that  queen 
Katharine^  at  one  time  of  her  life^  cherished  an  ardent  desire 
that  her  daughter  Mary  should  be  united  in  marriage  with 
Beginald  Pole^  son  of  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  the  noble 
kinswoman  who  had  constantly  resided  with  the  young 
princess.  All  the  biographers  of  R^inald  Pole  declare  that 
Mary  manifested  the  greatest  partiality  to  him  from  her 
earliest  childhood.  This  might  have  been ;  yet  the  difference 
of  their  ages,  Reginald  being  bom  in  1500,  was  too  great  for 
any  partiality  to  have  subsisted  between  them  in  early  life  as 
lovers.  While  there  was  hope  of  her  daughter  becoming  the 
wife  of  the  emperor,  it  was  not  probable  that  queen  Katharine, 
who  loved  her  nephew  exceedingly,  could  have  wished  her  to 
marry  Beginald  Pole.  But  when  Beginald  returned  to  England 
at  the  same  time  that  the  imperial  match  was  broken  off,  and 
appeared  in  her  court  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  possessing  the 
highest  cultivation  of  mind,  the  grandest  person,  and  features 
of  that  perfect  mould  of  beauty  which  revived  the  memory  of 
the  heroic  Plantagenets,  his  ancestors,'  it  is  possible  that  the 
wise  queen,  weighing  the  disadvantages  of  wedlock  with  a 
foreign  monarch,  might  wish  her  Mary  united  to  such  a  pro- 
tector. The  match  would  have  been  highly  popular  among 
the  English,  as  the  national  love  for  the  memory  of  the  Planta- 
genet  kings  was  only  equalled  by  the  intense  national  jealousy 
of  foreign  alliances ;  besides  which,  the  personal  qudities  of 
Beginald  rendered  him  the  pride  of  his  country.  He  had, 
however,  a  mistrust  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  English  court, 
as  portentous  of  storm  and  change ;  he  reminded  his  royal 
relatives  that  he  had  been  educated  for  the  church,  and  with'-- 

>  Wolsey  was  archbishop  of  York.    The  lines  are  by  a  Protestant,  John  Boy. 

'  The  portrait  of  cardmal  Pole  singularly  resembles  the  most  beauti^  portraits 
of  Edward  III.,  his  ancestor,  and  ^  best  pictures  of  Edward  lY.,  his  groat- 
mide.  Michael  Angdo  has  drawn  his  portrait,  in  the  grand  painting  of  The 
Baking  of  Laiarus,  as  the  Saviour.  This  work,  which  is  the  joint  performance 
of  Angelo  and  Sebastian  del  FiomlxH  is  in  the  National  Gallery. 
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drew  himself  into  the  sednsion  of  the  Carthusian  convent  of 
Sion.  Here  R^inald  abstracted  himself  from  the  worid  by 
sedulous  attention  to  books,  but  it  was  observed  that  he 
neither  took  priest's  orders,  nor  monastic  vows. 

While  the  perplexities  of  the  divorce  engrossed  public 
attention,  few  notices  occur  of  the  princess  Mary,  excepting 
that  the  queen  was  occasionally  threatened  with  separation 
from  her  child, — a  proof  that  their  intercourse  continued.  Both 
the  queen  and  princess  were  with  the  king  at  Tittenhanger' 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  called  'the  sweating 
sickness,^  in  1528.  At  the  ensuing  Christmas,  the  king 
gave  his  daughter  ''  20/.  to  disport  her  with.*'  At  Ampthill, 
one  of  her  servants  '^  received  for  her  use  10/.  to  make 
pastime  withal.'*  The  young  princess  spent  the  year  1530 
with  her  mother,  for  Hall  occasionally  mentions  her  at 
Greenwich,  particularly  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  when  he 
says,  speaking  of  Henry's  disappointment  at  finding  himself 
still  remaining  the  husband  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  ''  The 
king  sore  lamented  his  chance;  he  made  no  mirth  or  pastime, 
as  he  was  wont  to  do,  yet  he  dined  with  and  resorted  to  the 
queen  as  accustomed ;  he  mimshed  nothing  of  her  estate,  and 
much  loved  and  cherished  their  daughter,  the  lady  Mary."* 
These  words  afford  proof  that  the  esteblishment  and  royal 
routine  of  the  mother  and  daughter  continued  the  same  as 
formerly.  Lady  Salisbuiy,  likewise,  retained  her  office,  and 
Reginald  Pole,  her  son,  who  had,  with  a  single  exception  of 
an  honourable  mission  to  Paris,  been  resident  in  England  for 
five  years,  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the  princess, 
on  account  of  his  mother's  residence  with  her,  and  her  near 
relationship  to  the  royal  family.  Mary  was  now  a  blooming 
girl,  in  her  fifteenth  year ;  she  manifested  the  greatest  par- 
tiality to  her  noble  and  accomplished  kinsman, — ^whether  as 
friend  or  lover  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say.  But  history 
having  linked  t(^ether  the  names  of  Mary  Tudor  and  Regi- 
nald Pole,  by  hints  that  matrimonial  alliance  was,  at  a  later 
time,  projected  between  them,  their  locality  at  this  momen- 

^  A  oountry-booseof  the  abbot  of  St  Alban'Sr  abeady  wrested  ftom  bim  by  tba 
king.  *  Hall,  780. 
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tons  period  of  their  career  becomes  an  interesting  point  of 
biography. 

Henry  YIII.  was  very  anxious  to  gain  the  sanction  of  the 
noble-minded  Reginald  to  his  pending  divorce.  When  greatly 
urged  to  give  his  opinion  on  that  head^  and  to  accept  of  the 
archbish(^ric  of  York,  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Wolsey, 
Reginald,  by  lettar/  firmly  and  respectfully  declined  this  great 
advancement,  adding  many  arguments  against  the  divorce  of 
Katharine  and  the  d^radation  of  her  daughter.  Henry  was 
incensed ;  he  called  the  disinterested  advocate  before  bim  in 
the  stately  gallery  of  Whitehall-palace,*  to  account  for  this 
opposition.  B^inald,  who  at  that  time  loved  the  king  ardently, 
could  not  speak  for  emotion,  and  his  words,  so  celebrated  for 
iheir  impassioned  eloquence,  were  stifled  in  a  gush  of  tears ; 
yet  his  broken  sentences  proved  that  he  was  firm  in  his 
principles,  and  manly  in  his  defence  of  the  helpless  queen 
and  her  daughter.  Henry  frowned,  and  his  hand  often 
sought  the  hilt  of  his  dagger ;  but  if  his  kinsman  did  not 
yield  to  affection  or  interest,  there  was  little  chance  of  a  scion 
of  the  Flantagenets  bending  to  fear.  Henry  left  Reginald 
weeping,  and  vented  his  temper  by  threats  to  his  brother, 
lord  Montague, — ^threats  which  afterwards  were  fiitally  veri- 
fied. Reginald's  brothers  loaded  him  with  reproaches,  yet  he 
i^pears  to  have  convinced  them  that  he  was  right;  for  Mon- 
tague, his  elder  brother,  undertook  a  message  of  explanation 
to  the  king,  who  had  rather  taken  the  contents  of  the  letter 
which  had  displeased  him  from  the  report  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  than  firom  his  own  perusal.  Meantime,  Henry  had 
conquered  his  passion,  for  he  was  as  yet  a  novice  in  injustice 
and  cruelty.  He  examined  the  letter,  and  after  walking  up 
and   down  thoughtfully  for  some  time,  turned  to  his  kins- 

*  This  letter  was  the  first  of  the  celebrated  series  of  oontroyersial  letters  and 
essays  written  by  Reginald  Pole,  and  often  quoted  by  historians.  It  waa^  of 
coarse,  different  in  tone  to  those  written  after  his  aged  mother  had  been  backed 
to  pieces  on  the  scaffold,  his  brother  pat  to  death  on  slight  pretext^  and  his 
whole  boose  desolated. 

*  Whitehall-palaee  was  thos  called  after  the  death  of  Wolsey.  It  fimnerly 
bore  the  name  of  York-plaoe,  and  was  firam  this  time  the  &yoarite  residence  of 
the  royal  fiunily. 

t2 
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many  lord  Montague,  and  said^  "  Your  brother  Reginald  has 
rightly  guessed  my  disposition;  he  has  given  me  such  good 
reasons  for  his  conduct,  that  I  am  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  all  he  has  said  in  good  part,  and  could  he  but  gain  on 
himself  to  approve  my  divorce  from  the  que^  no  one  would 
be  dearer  to  me.'^^  At  this  pmod  no  separation  had  taken 
place  of  the  English  church  from  Rome,  and  the  divorce 
cause  remained  wholly  undecided,  therefore  no  religioua  pre- 
judices were  at  issue  in  the  bosom  of  Reginald  P(de.  It  was 
as  yet  a  simple  matter  of  right  or  wrong  between  a  husband, 
wife,  and  child;  and  when  his  opinion  was  demanded,  and 
not  till  then,  R^inald,  the  near  kinwnan  of  the  husband  and 
child,  honestly  declared  what  he  thought  of  the  justice  of  the 
case.  If  his  defence  of  the  oppressed  made  a  powerful  im- 
pression on  the  (^pressor,  what  must  it  have  done  on  the 
minds  of  those  whose  cause  he  pleaded  ? 

The  queen,  from  the  commencement  of  her  troubles,  had 
often  recmred  to  the  imjust  sentence  on  R^inald  Pole's 
uncle,  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets.  She  said,  '^  that  she  saw 
the  judgment  of  God  in  her  afSictions,  for  a  marriage  founded 
in  murder  was  not  likely  to  prosper/^  She  knew  that  her 
&ther,  king  Ferdinand,  lud  refused  the  English  alliance  till 
Warwick  was  executed.^  The  conscientious  queen  had  en- 
deavoured to  make  reparation  by  the  frienddiip  she  ev^ 
showed  to  Warwick's  sister,  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  and  by 
the  affection  she  cultivated  between  her  daughter  Mary  and 
the  children  of  the  countess.  At  one  period  of  her  life  (and 
this  may  naturally  be  deemed  the  time)  Katharine  was  heard 
to  express  a  wish  that  Mary  might  marry  a  son  of  lady  Salis- 
bury, in  order  to  atone  for  the  wrong  done  to  the  earl  (rf 
Warwick,  whose  property  was  taken  as  well  as  his  life.* 
Reginald  Pole  used  no  surreptitious  means  to  realize  a  wish 

'  This  scene  is  related  by  both  Pole's  lecretaiies,  and  by  himself  m  his  letters. 
Sanders  has  likewise  detailed  it.  Bomet  rejected  it  as  a  romantic  fiction  of  Sanders' 
own  inventing;  bnt»  as  it  is  related  by  Pole  himself  it  enforces  belief.  When  a 
man  sacrifices  all  worldly  advantage  rather  than  flatter  iignstice,  his  word  becomes 
sacred  to  posterity.  '  HaU.     Life  of  Cardinal  Pole. 

^  This  is  evident  from  the  State-Pi^pera  and  Lodge's  Illnstrations,  which  prove 
that  Warwick-castie  was  crown  property  in  the  rdgn  of  Edward  VI. 
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80  flattering  to  ambition.  When  the  yonng  princess  was 
sixteen^  he  withdrew  from  England^  finding  that  his  principles 
could  not  accord  with  the  measures  of  the  king.  Yet  it  was 
long  supposed  that  his  reluctance  to  take  priest^s  orders  arose 
from  a  lingering  hope  that  the  wishes  of  queen  Katharine 
might  one  day  be  frilfilled. 

An  utter  ^ence  is  maintained^  alike  in  pubUc  history  and 
state  documents^  r^arding  that  agonizing  moment  when  the 
princess  Maiy  was  reft  from  the  arms  of  her  unfortunate 
mother,  to  behold  her  no  more.  No  witness  has  told  the 
parting,  no  pen  has  described  it ;  but  sad  and  dolorous  it  cer- 
tainly was  to  the  hapless  girl,  even  to  the  destruction  of 
health/  In  the  same  month  that  Henry  VIII.  and  queen 
Katharine  finally  parted,  Mary  had  been  ill,  for  a  payment  is 
made  by  her  father  to  Dr.  Bartelot  of  20/.,  in  reward  for 
giving  her  his  attendance.  Another  long  sickness  afiiicted 
the  princess  the  succeeding  March,  when  the  king  again  gave 
a  large  sum  to  the  physician  for  restoring  his  daughter. 
Marjr's  sorrow  had  thus  cast  an  early  bhght  on  her  constitu- 
tion, which  she  never  wholly  recovered.  But  her  troubles 
had  not  yet  reached  their  climax ;  for  lady  Salisbury,  the  friend 
next  her  mother  dear  to  her  heart,  still  resided  with  her. 
This  feet  IS  evident  fixmi  the  letter*  written  by  queen  Katha- 
rine, in  which  the  recent  iUness  of  Mary  is  mentioned,  and  at 
the  conclusion  a  kind  message  is  sent  to  lady  Salisbury.  In 
this  letter,  Katharine  endeavoured,  with  great  sweetness,  to 
reconcile  the  princess  Mary  to  the  loss  of  the  Latin  lessons 
she  used  to  give  her,  by  commendations  of  the  superior  abi- 
lity of  her  tutor  Dr.  Featherstone,  (who,  it  is  evident,  stiU 
retained  his  post) :  at  the  same  time  she  requested  occasion- 
ally to  inspect  her  daughter's  Latin  exercises.  The  queen's 
letter  concluded  with  expressions  of  tender  regret  at  her 
separation  from  the  king  and  her  daughter,  but  without  a 
word  of   angry  complaint  at  the   cause,   which   she  wisely 

'  Privy-purse  Expenaes  of  Henry  VIII.,  pp.  146,  202,  where  peymente  fre- 
quently oocnr  to  phyacians,  for  attendance  on  Mary  tbroughont  the  same  year. 
'  Seebiogn^hy  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  vol.iL,  where  the  whole  letter  is  dted. 
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knew  would  irritate  and  agonize  the  mind  of  her  child.  Wo- 
bum  is  the  place  of  date^  which  marks  the  time  as  during 
the  queen's  residence  at  the  palace  of  Ampthill^  near  that 
abbey. 

The  succeeding  year  brought  many  trials  to  the  unfortu- 
nate mother  and  daughter^  who  were  still  cruelly  kept  from 
the  society  of  each  other.  The  king  proclaimed  his  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn.  Cranmer  pronounced  the  marriage  of 
queen  Katharine  inyalid,  and  the  coronation  of  the  rival 
queen  took  place.  Another  letter,  written  by  Katharine  of 
Arragon  to  her  daughter,  occurs  without  date  of  time  or  place^ 
supposed  to  have  been  written  at  Bugden,  1533,  about  the 
middle  of  August : — 

"DAUaHTEB, 

**  I  heard  such  tidings  this  day,  that  I  do  peroeive  (if  it  be  tnie)  the  time  is 
▼ery  near  when  Almighty  God  will  provide  for  yoa,  and  I  am  veiy  glad  of  it ; 
for  I  tnwt  that  he  doth  handle  you  with  a  good  love.  I  beseech  you  agne 
to  his  pleasure  with  a  merry  [cheerfbl]  heart,  and  be  you  sore  that,  without 
fiul,  he  will  not  8u£fer  you  to  perish  if  yon  beware  to  offend  him.  I  pray 
God  that  you,  good  daughter,  offer  yourself  to  him.  If  any  pangs  come  ov<.r 
you,  shrive  yourself;  first  make  you  dean,  take  heed  of  his  oommandmentr, 
and  keep  them  as  near  as  he  will  give  you  grace  to  do,  for  there  are  you  sore 
armed. 

''  And  if  this  lady  do  come  to  you,  as  it  is  spoken ;  if  the  do  bring  yon  a 
letter  from  the  king,  I  am  sure  in  the  self-same  letter  you  will  be  commanded 
what  to  do.  Answer  with  very  fow  words,  obeying  the  king  your  &ther  in  every 
thing, — save  only  that  you  will  not  offend  Gk)d,  and  lose  your  soul,  and  go  no 
farther  with  learning  and  disputation  in  the  matter.  And  wheresoever,  imd  in 
whatsoever  company,  you  shall  oomei,  obey  the  king's  commandments,  speak  few 
words,  and  meddle  notlung. 

"  I  will  send  you  two  books  in  Latin ;  one  shall  be  Be  Vita  ChrisH,  with  the 
declarations  of  the  gospels ;  and  the  other,  the  epistles  of  St.  Jerome,  that  he 
did  write  to  Paula  and  Eustochium,  and  in  them,  I  trust,  you  will  see  gxxxi 
things.  Sometimes,  for  your  recreation,  use  your  virginals  or  lute,  if  you  have 
any.  But  one  thing  specially  I  desire  you,  for  the  love  you  owe  to  God  and  unto 
me, — ^to  keep  your  heart  with  a  chaste  mind,  and  your  person  from  all  ill  and 
wanton  company,  not  thinking  or  desiring  of  any  husband,  for  Christ's  passion ; 
neither  determine  yourself  to  any  nuinner  of  living,  until  thb  troublesome  time 
be  past.  For  I  do  make  you  sure  you  shall  see  a  very  good  end,  and  better  than 
you  can  desire. 

*'  I  would  God,  good  daughter,  that  you  ^d  know  with  how  good  a  heart  I 
write  this  letter  unto  you.  I  never  did  one  with  a  better,  for  I  peroeive  very 
wen  that  God  loveth  you.  I  beseech  him,  of  his  goodness,  to  continue  it.  I 
think  it  best  you  keep  your  keys  yowreelf^  for  whosoever  it  is,  [that  is,  *  whoso- 
ever keeps  her  keys,']  shall  be  done  as  shall  please  them. 
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"  And  now  yon  shaU  begin,  and  by  likelihood  I  shall  follow.  I  set  not  a  rash 
by  it,  for  when  they  have  done  the  utmost  they  can,  then  I  am  snre  of  amend- 
ment. I  pray  yon  recommend  me  unto  my  good  lady  of  Salisbury,  and  pray  her 
to  have  a  good  heart,  for  we  never  come  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  but  by 
troubles.  Daughter,  wheresoever  you  come,  take  no  pain  to  send  to  me,  for  if  I 
may,  I  will  send  to  you. 

**  Hj  your  lo^ng  mother, 

"Eathasdix  the  QuBirs." 
Hitherto^  this  letter  has  been  deemed  a  mystery.  It  is^ 
nevertheless^  clearly  explained  by  a  few  words  from  PoUino, 
statmg  that  Mary  was  smnmoned  by  her  father  about  this 
time  to  be  present  at  the  expected  accouchement  of  Anne 
Boleyn^  at  Greenwich-palace/  a  summons  which  was  expected 
to  precede  her  own  degradation  from  royal  rank^  and  that 
queen  Katharine's  letter  was  to  prepare  her  daughter's  mind 
for  this  trial  of  patience.  Queen  Katharine  has  evidently 
written  under  the  pressure  of  conflicting  feelings^  but  with 
the  excitement  of  recently  awakened  hope  of  better  days. 
She  has  privately  heard  of  some  great^  but  undeclared^  benefit 
to  her  daughter,  which  she  hints  at  to  cheer  her.  Meantime, 
she  expects  that  a  lady  is  to  summon  Mary  by  a  letter  from 
the  king,  and  that  she  is  shortly  to  be  introduced  into  trying 
scenes,  where  the  divorce  will  be  discussed  and  her  opinion 
demanded.  On  these  points  she  disinterestedly  and  gene- 
rously exhorts  her  not  to  controvert  her  father's  wilL  The 
queen  expects  her  daughter  to  be  surrounded  by  dissipated 
company,  where  temptations  will  sedulously  be  brought  to 
assail  her,  against  which  she  guards  her.  She  likewise  anti- 
cipates that  enemies  will  be  near  her,  and  warns  her  to  keep 
the  keys  herself,  dreading  the  surreptitious  introduction  of 
dangerous  papers  into  her  escritoire.  Lady  Salisbury  is  still 
Mary's  protectress ;  but  that  venerable  lady  is  in  trouble,  and 
looking  darkly  forward  to  the  future.  The  kind  queen  sends 
her  a  message  of  Christian  consolation,  the  efficacy  of  which 
she  had  fully  tried. 

Until  some  days  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  Elizabeth,  Henry 
did  not  disinherit  his  eldest  daughter,  lest,  if  any  thing  fatal 

^  PoUino,  Istoria  dell'  Eodesia,  p.  7,  printed  1594.  Burnet  likewise  says  that 
Sanders  mentions  that  Mary  was  present  on  this  occasion :  voL  iL  p.  220^  of 
Beoords.  In  the  same  volume  may  be  seen,  in  the  oxiginal  orthography,  the 
letter  of  qneen  Katharine  quoted  above. 
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had  happened  to  queen  Anne  and  her  infSant^  he  might  have 
been  left  without  legitimate  offspring  of  any  kind.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  laws  of  England  required  then^  as  now^  that 
the  presumptive  heir  of  the  kingdom  should  be  present  at  the 
expected  birth  of  an  heir-apparent  to  the  crown.  K  Katha- 
rine of  Arragon^s  letter  be  read  with  this  light  cast  on  it, 
the  sense  is  clearly  manifest.  The  good  mother  endeavoured 
to  fortify  h^  daughter's  mind  for  the  difficult  situation  in 
which  she  would  find  herself  in  the  chamber  of  Anne  Bolq^ 
at  the  birth  of  the  rival  heir.  Then  the  beneficial  diange  in 
Mary's  prospects,  hinted  at  by  her  mother,  has  reference  to 
the  recent  decree  of  the  pope,  (soon  after  made  public,)  wha, 
in  July  1533,  had  annulled  the  marriage  of  Henry  YIII. 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  forbade  them  to  live  tc^ether  under 
pain  of  excommunication, — a  sentence  which  likewise  ill^ti- 
mated  their  offspring,  and  confirmed  Mary  in  her  royal 
station.  This  sentence  was  published  in  September,  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  birth  of  Elizabeth,  and  secret  intdligence 
of  this  measure  had  evidently  been  given  to  Katharine  of 
Arragon  when  she  wrote  to  Mary.  She  knew  that  the 
decision  of  Rome  had  previously  settled  aQ  such  controversies, 
and  it  was  natural  enough  that  she  should  expect  the  same 
result  would  take  place. 

It  is  very  clearly  to  be  gathered,  from  the  continued  narra- 
tive of  our  Italian  authority,  that  Mary  did  not  adhere  to  the 
temperate  line  of  conduct  her  wise  mother  had  prescribed  for 
her.  "  She  was  present,''  says  PoUino,  "  assisting,  with  the  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  Anne  Boleyn,  in  the  lying-in  chamber  when 
lAsabetta  [Elizabeth]  was  bom ;  and  there  she  heard,  among 
the  ladies  and  persons  of  the  court,  such  secret  things  rela- 
tive to  the  conduct  of  the  mother,  as  made  her  declare  that 
she  was  sure  the  infant  was  not  her  sister."  Thus  had  Mary, 
with  the  natural  incautiousness  of  youth,  given  ear  to  all  the 
scandal  whidi  queen  Anne's  enemies  were  whispering  on  this 
occasion;  and  Mary's  informants,  who  were  probably  har 
deadhest  foes,  had  repeated  to  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  king  any 
imprudence  she,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  might 
utter,  or  even  what  she  did  not  utter,  but  was  attributed  to 
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her  by  the  surroundmg  gossips.  Too  often  there  is  an  evil 
propensity  in  the  human  heart,  which  finds  amusement  in  the 
fomentation  of  dissension  where  taxxniy  interests  dash.  The 
dose  observer  may  see  this  tendency  in  active  operation 
among  gossiping  drdes,  even  where  the  promoters  of  strife 
have  not  the  least  selfish  end  to  gain  by  success  in  their  en*- 
deavours.  If  they  would  subject  themselves  to  that  rigid 
self-examination  which  moral  justice  requires,  they  would  find 
their  satisfaction  arose  from  a  certain  degree  of  malignant 
marvellousness,  which  is  gratified  in  watching  the  agitation 
of  their  victims.  In  short,  they  witness  a  spedes  of  im» 
provisatore  tragedy,  of  which  they  furnish  the  plot  and 
machinery.  If,  acoording  to  the  wise  Scripture  proverb,  "  a 
little  matter  kindleth  a  great  heap,''  when  the  tale-bearers  of 
private  hfe  are  pursuing  their  sdf-appointed  vocation,  let  us 
consider  what  the  case  was  in  the  royal  fmiily  of  England, 
September  1533,  when  the  matter  was  so  portentous  and  the 
heap  so  enormous?  The  situation  of  Mary,  when  called  to 
court  at  such  a  crisis,  must  have  been  trying  in  the  extreme, 
nor  could  the  most  sedulous  caution  have  guided  her  through 
the  difficulties  which  beset  her  path  without  incurring  blame 
fir(»n  one  party  or  the  other.  There  is,  however,  whatever  the 
court  gossips  might  say,  the  witness  of  her  own  letter  that 
she  never  denied  the  name  of  sister  to  the  new-bom  infant; 
for  when  she  was  required  to  give  up  the  tide  of  princesi^ 
and  call  Elizabeth  by  no  other  appellation,  '^  Sister,''  she  said, 
*'  she  would  call  the  babe,  but  nothing  more."^  Her  fitther 
threatened  her :  his  threats  were  useless,  and  he  proceeded  to 
aggravate  the  case  by  declaring  Mary's  new-bom  rival  his 
heiress,  (in  de&ult  of  male  issue,)  a  dignity  till  then  enjoyed 
by  Mary,  who  had  latdy,  as  such,  exercised  authority  in  the 
prindpality  of  Wales.  But  neither  threats  nor  deprivations 
had  the  least  effect  in  bending  the  resohition  of  Mary.  That 
her  resistance  did  not  spring  from  an  exdusive  devotion  to 
her  own  interest,  her  subsequent  concessions  proved ;  but  her 
love  for  her  injured  mother  was  an  absorbing  feeling,  para- 

^  This  feci  is  related,  by  Mary  herael^  in  a  letter  of  hers  which  will  be  sob' 
■eqaeotly  qootecL 
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mount  to  eveiy  other  consideration^  and  while  Katharine  of 
Airagon  livedo  Mary  of  England  would  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom rather  than  make  a  concession  against  the  interest  and 
dignity  of  that  adored  parent. 

Before  the  end  of  September^  the  privy  council  sent  orders 
to  Mary^  who  had  then  returned  to  Beaulieu^  that  she  was 
immediately  to  lay  aside  the  name  and  dignity  of  princess; 
and^  moreover^  enjoined  her  to  forbid  her  servants  to  address 
her  as  such^  and  to  withdraw  directly  to  Hatfield,  where  the 
nursery  of  her  infant  sister  was  about  to  be  established.  The 
king  did  not  take  any  ostensible  part  in  this  message^ — con- 
duct, however  singular  it  may  appear,  which  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  excessive  love  of  approbation  apparent  in 
his  character,  even  when  he  was  performing  acts  of  the 
utmost  enormity.  The  important  message,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  deprive  the  eldest  child  of  the  English  crown  of  her 
exalted  situation,  was  delivered  by  her  chamberlain,  Hussey;* 
it  purported  to  be  ^^the  king's  commandment,  issued  to  the 
bearer  by  the  privy  council  on  the  last  Sunday,  at  (Jreen- 
wich.'^  The  princess  being  scarcely  seventeen  when  this  hard 
reverse  of  fortune  befell  her,  the  courage  of  her  reply  will 
excite  some  surprise.  She  told  Hussey  "  that  she  not  a  little 
marvelled  at  his  undertaking,  in  his  single  person,  unauthor- 
ized by  commission  of  council  signed  by  the  king,  or  by  his 
majestjr's  private  letters  to  her,  such  matter  of  high  emprise 
as  minishinff  from  her  state  and  dignity, — she  not  doubting, 
withal,  that  she  was  the  king's  true  daughter,  bom  in  good 
and  lawful  matrimony;  and  utuless  she  were  advertised  by 
letter,  from  the  king's  own  hand,  that  his  grace  was  so 
minded  to  diminish  her  state,  name,  and  dignity,  (which  she 
trusted  he  never  would  do,)  she  should  never  beheve  the 
same.'' 

Hussey  withdrew  to  indite  a  narrative  of  the  scene  to  his 
employers  of  the  privy  coundL'   The  only  remarkable  feature 

'  Strype's  Memorials,  toL  i.  pp.  224,  225. 

^  Strype*!  Mems.,  voL  L  p.  281.     Strype  calls  this  person  one  Hose,  descrifaing 

bim  as  "  a  promoter,  formerly  employed  by  the  king  in  his  matter  with  the 

qoeen," — a  sentence  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  misoomprdiended  by  the 

printer.    He  was  oertiunly  the  princess's  chamberlain  at  Beaolieo.    He  has  been 
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in  his  despatdi  is^  tbat  he  inrariablj  applied  the  titles  of  ^graoe' 
and  'princess'  to  Mary,  though  addressing  the  very  penoos 
who  had  just  deputed  him  to  deprive  her  of  those  distinctions. 
Mary  likewise  forwarded  a  letter  to  the  privy  council,  in  which 
she  sustained  the  high  tone  of  a  royal  lao^  whose  rights  of 
succession  were  invaded  illegally : — 

**  My  lords,'  as  toochiiig  my  remoyal  to  Hatfield,  I  will  obey  his  grace,  as  my 
doty  is,  or  to  any  other  place  his  grace  may  appoint  me ;  bat  I  protest  before 
you,  and  all  others  present,  that  my  conscience  will  in  no  wise  sa£fer  me  to  take 
amf  other*  than  myself  for  princess,  or  for  the  king's  daughter  bom  in  lawful 
matrimony;  and  that  I  will  never  wittingly  or  willingly  say  or  do  anght, 
whereby  any  persim  might  take  occasion  to  think  that  I  agree  to  the  contrary. 
Nor  say  I  this  out  of  any  ambition  or  proud  mind,  as  Ood  is  my  judge.  If  I 
should  do  otherwise,  I  should  slander  the  deed  of  our  mother,  the  holy  church, 
and  the  pope,  who  is  the  judge  in  this  matter,  and  none  other;  and  should  also 
dishonour  the  king  my  flither,  the  queen  my  mother,  and  falsely  confess  myself 
a  bastard,  which  Ood  defend  I  should  do,  since  the  pope  hath  not  so  declared  it 
by  his  sentence  defimtive,  to  whose  final  judgment  I  submit  myself/' 

Hussey's  despatch  to  the  council  produced  a  letter,  pur- 
porting to  be  the  royal  order  written  by  the  comptroller  of  the 
king's  household,  requiring  Mary  to  leave  Beaulieu,  and  take 
up  her  abode  at  Hertford-castle.  But  the  king  and  his 
ministers  were  dubious  whether  the  princely  establishment 
formed  for  the  infant  Elizabeth  was  to  be  fixed  at  Hatfield 
or  Hertford-castle,  as  it  appears  by  a  subsequent  order  of 
council.  Wherever  it  were  to  be,  it  is  evident  that  no  home 
was  to  be  allowed  the  fallen  Mary  but  the  spot  where  she 
was  to  draw  daily  comparisons  between  her  lost  dignities,  and 
those  profusely  lavished  on  the  daughter  of  the  rival  queen. 
In  this  exigence  Mary  wrote  thus  to  her  father : — 

THE  Lady  Maby  to  the  Knra. 

"  In  most  humble  wise  I  beseech  your  grace  of  your  dtuly  blessing.     Fleaseth 

the  same  to  be  advertised,  that  this  morning  my  chamberlain  came  and  showed 

me  that  he  had  received  a  letter  firom  sir  William  Panlet,  comptroller  of  your 

househdd ;  the  effect  whereof  was,  that  I  should,  with  all  diligence,  remove  to 

called  by  some  historians,  *'one  Edward  Huse,  a  relative  of  Anne  Boleyn,"  and 
represented  as  a  cruel  and  inscdent  agent.  He,  however,  signs  his  name,  in  the 
document,  "  John  Huse."  He  was  undoubtedly  a  peer  of  the  reahn,  and  warmly 
but  secretly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Mary,  as  will  be  presently  shown. 

1  HeyHn,  who  is  uncertain  as  to  the  date,  excepting  that  these  letters  were 
written  before  1536 :  they  belong  to  the  crisis  under  discussion. 

9  This  is  an  evident  aUunon  to  Elizabeth,  and  therefore  proves  it  was  written 
after  she  was  invested  with  Mary's  birthright. 
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tiie  cwtk  of  Hertftrd.  Wheronpon  I  denred  to  see  that  lefcter,  which  he  showed 
me,  wherein  was  written  that  'ihe  lady  Mary,  the  king's  daughter,  sboold  re- 
move  to  the  place  aforesaid,' — ^leaving  oat  in  the  same  the  name  of  princess. 
Which,  when  I  heard,  I  coold  not  a  little  marvel,  tnuting  verily  that  your  grace 
was  not  privy  to  the  same  letter,  as  concerning  the  leaving  out  of  the  name  of 
princess,  fbrasmnch  as  I  dooht  not  that  yoor  grace  dot^  take  me  fat  your  lawftd 
dau^^^er,  horn  in  tme  matrimony.  Wherefore,  if  I  were  to  say  to  the  contrary, 
I  should  in  my  conscience  ran  into  the  dis^deasore  of  God,  whidi  I  hope  assuredly 
that  your  grace  would  not  that  I  should  do. 

« And  in  all  other  things  your  grace  shaQ  have  me,  always,  as  humUe  and 
obedient  daughter  and  handmaid  as  ever  was  child  to  the  fiither,  which  my  dntj 
Inndeth  me  to,  as  knoweth  our  Lord,  who  have  your  grace  in  his  most  holy 
tuition,  with  much  honour  and  long  life  to  his  pleasure.  From  your  manor  of 
Beanlieu,  October  2nd. 

"  Bj  your  most  humble  daughter, 

"Mabt,  JViacsw." 

The  king  took  decided  measures  to  dissolve  the  household 
of  his  daughter  at  BeauUea,  by  sending  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
assisted  by  lord  Mamey^  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  his  almoner, 
bishop  Pox, "  to  deal  with  her/'  while  the  duke  of  Suffolk  and 
others  of  the  coundl  were  breaking  up  her  mother's  establish- 
ment at  Bugden.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles  Maiy^s 
cousin-german^  James  Y.,  solicited  her  hand ;  but  his  suit 
was  refused  peremptorily,  lest  such  marriage  should  interfere 
with  the  title  of  Anne  Boleyn's  issue.  The  degradation  of 
the  princess  Mary  was  rendered  legal  in  the  beginning  ci 
1534,  when  the  houses  of  parliament  passed  an  act^  settling 
the  crown  on  the  king's  heirs  by  queen  Anne^  whether  male 
or  female.  Mary's  household  at  Beaulieu/ — a  princely  esta- 
blishment^ conmsting  of  no  less  than  one  himdred  and  sixty 
individuals^ — ^was  finally  dismissed  and  dispersed.  The  unfor- 
tunate princess  was  severed  from  those,  to  whose  society  she 
had  been  accustomed  during  her  childhood;  worst  of  all,  she 
was  torn  from  her  venerable  relative^  Margaret  countess  of 
Salisbury,  by  whose  arms  she  had  been  encircled  in  the  fixst 
days  of  her  existence.  This  was  a  blow  more  bitter  than  the 
mere  deprivation  of  rank  or  titles.  When  separated  from 
this  maternal  friend,  she  was  transferred  to  the  nursery-palace 
of  Hunsdon,  where  the  in&nt  Elizabeth  was  established,  with 

^  From  the  date  of  an  order  of  council,  quoted  by  Storype,  (Dec  2, 1588,)  in 
which  it  mentions  the  dissolution  of  Mary's  househMold  at  Beanlieu  as  a  measure 
tUU  to  he  carried  irUo  effhct,  it  is  evideot  Maiy  had  succeeded  in  delaying  her 
removal  till  after  the  new  year  had  commenced* 
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a  magnificent  household  befitting  the  rank  of  which  Mary 
had  just  been  deprived.  In  this  residence  Mary  was  located, 
more  like  a  bondmaiden  than  a  sister  of  the  acknowledged 
heiress  of  the  realm.  Hunsdon  had  formerly  belcmged  to  the 
family  of  the  Boleyns ;  it  had  been  recently  purchased  or  ex- 
changed by  the  king. 

To  Hunsdon,  the  former  seat  of  her  fiamily,  had  Anne 
Boleyn  sent  her  infiemt  with  royal  pomp :  nor  was  she  satisfied 
unless  the  fallen  princess  drew  hourly  comparisons  between 
her  lot,  and  that  of  the  sister  who  had  supplanted  her.  A 
fearful  thing  it  was  thus  to  tempt  the  heart  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  by  aggravating  grief  into  passionate  anger  through 
the  infliction  of  gratuitous  injury.  But  the  heart  of  Mary 
was  as  yet  unscathed  by  the  corrom(Hi  of  hatred ;  every  object 
of  her  strong  affections  was  not  then  destroyed,  though  tiiey 
were  removed,  and  ample  proof  remains  that,  instead  of  being 
aggravated  into  detesting  or  injuring  her  rival  sister,  she 
amused  her  sorrows  with  the  playful  wiles  of  the  infant,  and 
regarded  her  with  kindness.  This  result  probably  originated 
in  the  fiMrt,  that  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  choosing  that — as  fiu*  as 
she  could  command — ^the  former  attendants  of  Mary  should 
wait  on  Elizabeth,  had  appointed  lady  Margaret  Brjran  as  her 
governess :  whatever  others  might  do,  it  is  certain  that  excel- 
lent lady  did  all  in  her  power  to  sootiie  the  wounded  mind  of 
her  former  charge,  and  promote  her  kindly  feelings  to  her 
infant  sister.  The  insults  heaped  by  Anne  Boleyn,  at  this 
crisis,  on  the  unfortunate  Mary,  weighed  heavily  on  her  con- 
science when  she  was  making  up  her  accounts  with  eternity. 
What  they  were,  rests  between  QoA  and  herself  for  no  specific 
detail  of  them  exists.  Perhaps  the  severe  inquiry,  made  the 
summer  after  Mary's  removal  from  BeauHeu,  relative  to  her 
correqKmdence  and  communication  with  her  firiends,  was 
among  these  repented  mate&ctions. 

In  a  mutilated  letter'  from  Fitzwilham,  treasurer  of  the 
king's  household,  to  Cromwell,  is  an  account  of  a  search  made 

^  Thif  important  paaeage,  edited  hj  the  lOBearch  and  valuable  acumen  of  air 
Frederick  Madden  from  half-burnt  docmnents,  is  taken  from  his  work,  Privy- 
pnzse  Ezpenaesy  &c  pp.  Ixii.  IxiiL     Lord  Huasey  was  put  to  death,  on  sospicioii 
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in  the  coffers  of  Mary  at  Honsdon^  which  were  sealed  up ; 
various  papers  were  sdzed,  put  into  a  bag^  and  sent  to  Crom- 
weU^  together  with  a  purse  of  purple  velvet  containing  some 
writing, — ^perhaps  the  very  letter  from  her  mother  quoted 
above.  Several  persons  were  at  the  same  time  committed  to 
the  Tower  on  the  chaj^  of  holding  private  intercourse  with 
the  lady  Mary,  and  styling  her  'princess,'  after  the  prohibi- 
tion issued  against  it :  among  these  was  lady  Hussey,  and  her 
examination,  taken  August  3rd,  is  still  preserved.  Various 
ensnaring  interrogations  were  put  to  lady  Hussey,  as  "  How 
often  she  had  repaired  to  the  lady  Mary  since  die  had  lost 
the  name  of  princess?  Whether  she  was  sent  for,  and  on 
what  occasion  she  went  ?  Whether  she  knew  that  the  lady 
Mary  was  justly  declared  by  law  to  be  no  princess,  and  yet 
had  so  called  her?  What  moved  her  so  to  do?  Whether  she 
had  received  any  tokens  or  messages  from  the  lady  Mary ; 
and  what  persons,  at  that  time,  visited  her  at  Hunsdon?'' 
The  replies  are  short  and  unequivocal, — ^the  language  of  one 
who  felt  she  had  done  nothhig  wrong,  yet  sensible  of  the 
danger  incurred.  She  stated,  "  She  had  visited  the  lady  Mary 
only  once  since  the  king  had  dischaj^ed  her  from  Beaulieu, 
and  that  was  when  lord  Hussey  came  up  to  parliament  at  the 
last  Whitsuntide,  and  the  visit  then  was  altogether  acddentaL'^ 
She  owned  "  she  had  inadvertently  called  the  lady  Mary  twice 
by  the  title  of  princess,  not  fit)m  any  wish  to  disobey  the 
law,  but  simply  from  her  having  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
it.''  She  confessed  having  received  a  trifling  present  from  the 
lady  Mary.  Among  the  persons  who  visited  the  disinherited 
princess  at  Hunsdon,  she  deposed,  was  lord  Morley.  He  was 
the  Uterary  friend  whose  testimony  to  Mary's  early  attain- 
ments has  been  already  quoted,  and  who,  to  the  honour  of 
literature,  did  not  forsake  the  unfortunate,  notwithstanding 
his  daughter's  intermarriage  in  the  Boleyn  fiEunily.  Lady 
Morley,  Mr.  Shakerley  and  his  wife,  and  sir  Edward  Baynton, 

of  participation  in  one  of  the  freqnent  risings  of  the  people,  in  the  year  1537. 
His  manor  of  Sleaford  was  granted  or  sold  by  archbiiiiop  Cranmer  to  Richard 
Goodrick,  of  London.  Hie  whole  property  of  lord  Hnseey  was  torn  from  his 
heirs,  and  never  restored.  Anne,  hidj  Hussey,  was  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Kent. 
See  Burke's  Extinct  Peerage;  likewise  Peerage  of  England,  1711»  Tcd.  iiL  p.  825. 
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were  likewise  among  Mary's  visitors.  "  The  poor  princess/' 
says  Heylin^ "  had  at  Hnnsdon  no  comfort  but  in  her  books  /' 
she  was  assisted  in  her  studies  by  Dr.  Voisie,  whom  Henry 
VIII.  rewarded  for  the  pains  he  took  with  the  bishopric  of 
Exeter.  This  passage  leads  to  the  supposition  that  Dr. 
Featherstone  (who  had  been  employed  in  Mary's  education 
since  her  infiaucy)  had  been  dismissed^  with  the  rest  of  the 
attached  friends  who  composed  her  household  at  her  regretted 
home  of  Beaulieu. 

The  two  melancholy  years  which  Mary  spent  at  Hunsdon^ 
under  the  surveillance  of  her  step-mother,  were  passed  in 
sorrow  and  suffering.  The  few  fiiends  who  dared  visit  her 
were  subjected  to  the  severest  espionage,  their  words  were 
malignantly  scrutinized,  and  sedulously  reported  to  the  privy 
council.  The  papers  of  the  princess  were  put  imder  the  royal 
seal,  and  if  she  was  allowed  to  read,  she  certainly  was  not 
permitted  to  write ;  since,  in  one  of  her  letters  penned  just 
after  the  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn,  she  apologizes  for  '^  her 
evil  writing,  because  she  had  not  written  a  letter  for  two 
years."  Her  tather  muttered  murderous  threats  against  her^ 
and  his  words  were  eagerly  caught  and  re-echoed  by  those 
members  of  his  council  whose  whole  study  it  was  to  flatter 
his  wilful  wishes,  however  wicked  they  might  be.  K  the  ex- 
pressions of  king  Henry  had  not  been  appalling  to  the  last 
degree,  would  the  treasurer,  PitzwilUam,  have  dared  to  use 
the  revolting  terms  he  did  regarding  his  master's  once-idolized 
daughter?  "  Kshe  will  not  be  obedient  to  his  grace,  I  would," 
quoth  he,  '^  that  her  head  was  from  her  shoulders,  that  I  might 
toss  it  here  with  my  foot,"  and  '^  so  put  his  foot  forward,  spum- 
ing the  rushes,'"  a  graphic  exemplification,  added  by  two  wit- 
nesses of  his  horrible  speech,  which  it  seems  was  not  resented, 
but  received  as  a  dutiM  compliment  by  the  father  of  the 
young  female,  whose  head  was  thus  kicked  as  a  footbaQ  in 
the  lively  imagination  of  the  obedient  satellite  I 

Dark  indeed  were   the  anticipations  throughout  Europe 

*  Sttte-Papers.  MS.  Cotton^  Otho,  c  x,  nrach  bunit,  bat  sucoeagftOly  edited 
bj  lir  Frederick  Madden. 
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regarding  the  future  destiiiy,  not  only  of  the  unfortunate 
daughter^  but  of  the  queen  h^  mother,  during  the  year  1535. 
The  king's  envoys  wrote  home,  that  all  men  viewed  them^  as 
Englishmen,  with  either  pity  or  horror.  Maaon,  who  was 
resident  in  Spain,  declared  ''  that  the  people  expected  to  hear 
every  day  of  the  execution  of  queen  Katharine,  and  that  the 
princess  Mary  was  expected  soon  to  follow  her/'^  These 
rumours  are  vaguely  stated  in  general  history;  only  <me 
author,  and  he  a  foreigner,  attempts  to  relate  the  particular 
drcumstances  which  instigated  Henry  VIII.  to  meditate  the 
astounding  crime  of  filiadde.  Gr^orio  Leti  affirms  that  some 
fortune-teller  had  predicted  the  accession  of  the  princess  Mary 
to  the  crown  after  the  death  of  her  father.  This  report,  being 
drculated  at  court,  was  quickly  brought  to  queen  Anne 
Bolejm,  and  threw  her  into  great  agitation.  She  flew  to  the 
king,  and  with  tears  and  sobs  told  hun  ^'how  much  afflicted 
she  was  at  the  thought  that  their  child  should  be  excluded 
from  the  throne  for  the  sake  of  Mary,  who  was  the  oflbfoing 
of  a  marriage  solemnly  {Mronounced  illegaL^'  Henry,  who  was 
completely  bewitched  by  her,  embraced  her  with  all  the  ten- 
derness possible,  and,  to  assuage  her  tears,  "  promised  not  oolj 
to  disinherit  Mary,  but  even  to  kill  her,  rather  than  such  a 
result  should  happen/^  Fox,  and  every  succeeding  historian, 
declare  that  Cranmer  prevented  the  king  from  immolating 
his  daughter;  if  so,  this  must  have  been  the  crisis.  To  the 
princess,  the  matter  of  her  life  or  death  was  perhaps  of  little 
moment,  for  grief  had  reduced  her  to  the  most  dolorous  state 
of  illness.  Her  mother  was  on  her  death-bed,  desiring  with  a 
yearning  heart,  but  with  words  of  saintly  medaiess,  to  be  per- 
mitted, if  not  to  see  her,  merely  to  breathe  the  same  air  with 
her  afflicted  daughter.  She  promises,  solemnly,  '^  that  if  Mary 
may  be  resident  near  her,  she  will  not  attempt  to  see  her,  if 
fcnrbidden.''  She  adds,  that  such  measure  was  ^'  impossible;, 
since  sdie  lacked  provision  therrfor ;''  meaning,  she  had  neither 
horse  nor  carriage  to  go  out.  Yet  she  b^  the  king  may  be 
always  told,  that  the  thing  she  most  desires  is  the  company 
1  £lli8*8  Letters,  Beocmd  Serlees;  likewiie  Edmimd  Har?e],  resident  at  Venice. 
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of  her  daughter^  ''for  a  little  comfort  and  mirtli  she  wotdd 
take  with  me^  shoiild  undoubtedly  be  a  half  health  unto  her/'' 
Doleful  would  have  been  the  mirth^  and  heart-rendiag  the 
comfort^  had  such  interview  been  permitted  between  the  sick 
daughter  and  the  dying  mother ;  but  it  was  no  item  in  the 
list  of  Heniy^s  tender  mercies. 

The  emperor  Charles  V.  remonstrated  sternly  on  the 
treatment  of  his  aunt  and  young  kinswoman^  and  the  whole 
ingenuity  of  the  privy  council  was  exerted  to  hammer  out  a 
justification  of  the  ugly  case.  A  copy  of  the  despatch  sent 
to  Mason^  much  altered  and  interlined^  remains  in  Cromwell's 
hand.'  "  Touching  the  bruit  of  the  miserUreaty  of  the  queen 
and  princess,  such  report  and  bruit  is  imtrue;''  then,  after 
setting  forth  king  Henry's  munificence  to  the  mother,  he  by 
no  means  boasts  of  his  generosity  to  the  princess,  but  adds, 
"Our  daughter,  the  lady  Mary,  we  do  order  and  entertain 
as  we  think  expedient,  for  we  think  it  not  meet  that  any  per- 
son should  prescribe  unto  us  how  we  should  order  our  oum 
daughter,  we  being  her  natural  father."  In  another  despatch, 
the  rumour  at  the  imperial  court  is  indignantly  denied  "  that 
it  was  the  king's  intention  to  marry  Mary  to  some  person  of 
base  blood." 

The  death  of  Mary's  tender  and  devoted  mother  opened  the 
year  1586  with  a  dismal  aggravation  of  her  bitter  lot.  The 
sad  satis&ction  of  a  last  adieu  between  the  dying  queen  and 
her  only  child,  was  cruelly  forbidden.  Mary  was  informed  of 
the  tidings  of  her  mother's  expected  dissolution,  and  with 
agonizing  tears  and  plaints  implored  permission  to  receive 
her  last  blessing;'  but  in  vain,  for  Katharine  of  Arragon 
expired  without  seeing  her  daughter.  Again  the  continent 
rung  with  reprobation  of  such  proceedings.  The  Engliish 
resident  at  Venice  wrote  to  Thomas  Starkey,  a  learned  divine 
at  Henry's  court,  February  5th,  1536,  ^'that  queen  Katha- 
rine's death  had  been  divulged  there,  and  was  received  with 
lamentations,  for  she  was  incredibly  dear  to  all  men  for  her 

^  Hearne's  Sylloge,  p.  107.  '  MS.  Cott,  Nero,  b.  vL  fl  85. 

*  Cwdinal  Fble's  Letters. 
VOL.  111.  a 
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good  fSame^  which  is  in  great  glory  among  all  exterior  nations/' 
He  concludes^  in  Latin,  ''  Great  obloquy  has  her  death  occa- 
sioned ;  all  dread  lest  the  royal  girl  idiould  briefly  follow  her 
mother.  I  assure  you  men  speaketh  here  tragice  at  these 
matters,  which  are  not  to  be  touched  by  letters/' 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Mary,  happy  for  her  country, 
if  her  troublous  pilgrimage  had  closed,  even  tragically,  before 
she  had  been  made  the  ostensible  instrument  of  wrong  and 
cnielty  unutterable  to  oonsdoitious  Protestants  I 
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FIRST  QUEEN-REGNANT  OF  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  II. 
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brother — Her  dress — Mary  chief  mourner  at  queen  Jane's  ftmeral — ^Treaty  of 
marriage — Presents  to  h^  brother  and  sister — ^Mary's  troubles  in  158S^> 
Wooed  by  I^lip  of  Bavarift—Their  interview  in  Westminster-abbey  garden — 
Love-token — Their  engagement  broken — ^Mary's  scjonm  at  Sion — Domesti- 
cated with  prince  Edward  and  her  sister — Her  ^plomatic  letter — Her  visit 
to  her  father — Course  of  life— Present  at  the  marriage  of  Hemy  VIIL  and 
Katharine  Ftor — ^Improved  prospects. 

At  the  very  time  when  all  Europe  anticipated  the  destruction 
of  the  princess  Mary^  a  change  took  place  in  the  current  of 
events  that  influenced  her  fortunes.  Her  step-mother,  queen 
Anne  Boleyn,  lost  the  male  heir  who  was  expected  wholly  to 
deprive  Mary  of  all  claims  to  primogeniture,  even  in  the  eyes 
of  her  most  aflfectionate  partisans.  Scarcely  had  queen  Anne 
uttered  the  well-known  exclamation  of  triumph  on  the  death 
of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  before  indications  were  perceptible 
that  she  had  herself  lost  Henry's  capricious  fevour;  her  fell 
and  condemnation  followed  with  rapidity.^ 

The  wrongs  inflicted  on  Mary  proved  to  be  the  chief 
weight  on  the  conscience  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  for,  the  day  before 
her  tragical  death,  after  placing  lady  Kingston  in  the  royal 

'  For  these  particulars,  see  the  biography  of  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  voL  ii. 
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seat  as  the  representative  of  Mary,  she  fell  on  her  knees 
before  her,  and  implored  her  to  go  to  Hunsdon,  and  in  the 
same  attitude  to  ask,  in  her  name,  pardon  of  the  princess  for 
all  the  wrongs  she  had  heaped  upon  her  while  in  possession 
of  a  step-dame's  authority.  How  lady  Kingston  could  repre- 
sent the  princess  Mary  has  been  hitherto  reckoned  a  discre- 
pancy in  the  incident ;  but  that  lady  held  one  of  the  principal 
offices  about  the  person  of  the  princess  Mary  in  the  years 
1688  and  1640,^  and  had  probity  done  the  same  before 
the  divorce  of  Katharine  of  Arragon  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  establishment  at  Beaulieu.  Lady  Kingston  had  accom- 
panied her  husband  sir  WiUiam  Kingston  to  the  Tower,  where 
it  is  well  known  that  he  was  the  custodian  of  Anne  Boleyn 
during  her  bitter  misery.  The  profession  of  penitence  made 
by  the  wretched  queen  was  thus  addressed  to  one  of  her  step- 
daughter's, attendants  and  attadied  firiends.  Lady  Kingston 
certainly  went  to  Hunsdon  on  this  errand,  for  there  is  evidence 
of  her  presence  there  a  few  days  after  the  execution  of  queen 
Anne. 

Although  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn,  in  her  passionate 
repentance,  took  upon  herself  the  blame  of  the  ill-treatment 
her  step-daughter  had  experienced,  yet  it  is  an  evident  truth 
that  she  was  not  the  sole  instrument  in  the  persecution,  since, 
two  months  after  she  had  lost  all  power,  the  cruel  system  of 
restraint  and  deprivation  continued  to  afflict  Mary  at  Hunsdon. 
But  this  was  artfiiUy  relaxed  directly  Anne  Boleyn  was  put  to 
death,  in  order  that  the  princess  might  lay  the  whole  blame 
of  her  sufferings  on  the  unhappy  queen.  Meantime,  some 
kind  of  friendly  acquaintance  had  previously  subsisted  between 
the  princess  Mary  and  the  new  queen,  Jane  Seymour,  but  when 
this  originated  is  one  of  the  obscure  passages  in  the  lives  of 
both,  which  no  ray  has  as  yet  illuminated.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Mary  was  encouraged  to  commence  the  following  correspon- 
dence, in  the  hopes  that  her  new  mother-in-law  was  favour- 
ably disposed  to  her  reconciliation  with  her  father.  The  event 
proved  that,  notwithstanding  all  fedr  seeming,  there  was  no 

>  Letten  of  B^itbI  Ladiet,  M.  A.  Wood. 
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restoration  to  Heniys  good  graces  but  hj  her  utter  abandon- 
ment of  her  place  in  the  succession^ — a  result  which  Maiy 
had,  even  wldle  Anne  Boleyn  held  the  ascendant,  hitherto 
successfully  avoided.  The  first  letter  of  this  series  was 
addressed  to  Cromwell,  evidently  at  the  very  time  when  lady 
Kingston  had  arrived  at  Hunsdon  to  deUver  the  dying  con- 
fession  of  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn.  Maiy,  according 
to  her  own  words  at  the  conclusion,  took  advantage  of  lady 
Kingston's  presence  to  obtain  writing  materials,  of  which  she 
had  been  long  deprived.  The  letter  is  dated  only  one  week 
after  the  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

LlBT  MaBT  to  CBOlfWXIIto 

«<Ma8tbs  Sxcbstabt, 
"  I  would  have  been  a  initor  to  you  before  this  time^  to  have  been  a  means 
for  me  to  the  king's  g^raoe,  my  father,  to  have  obtained  his  grace's  blesdng  and 
&TOor,  bat  I  perceived  that  nobody  durst  speak  for  me  as  lonff  m  that  woman 
Uved  which  is  now  gone,  (whom  I  pray  God  of  his  mercy  to  forgave).  Where* 
fore,  now  she  is  gone,  I  am  bolder  to  write  to  yon,  as  one  which  taketh  yon  for 
one  of  my  chief  friends.  And  therefore  I  desire  yon  for  the  bve  of  God  to  be  a 
snitor  to  me  of  the  king's  grace,  to  have  his  blessing  and  licence  [leave]  to  write 
nnto  his  grace,  which  shall  be  of  great  comfort  to  me,  as  God  knoweth,  who 
have  yon  evermore  in  his  holy  keeping.  Moreover,  I  must  desire  yon  to  accept 
mine  evil  writing,  far  I  have  not  done  to  much  for  this  two  yeare  or  more,  nor 
could  have  had  the  meant  to  do  it  at  this  time,  hut  m$f  ladjf  EAugeton^t  beimg 
here,^A.t  Hnnsdon,  26th  of  May. 

•'By  yoor  loving  friend, 

•«Maby."» 

An  intimation  followed  this  epistle,  that  the  king  permitted 

his  daughter  to  write  to  him ;  and  she  accordingly  penned  a 

letter/  chiefly  compounded  of  suppUcating  sentences.     The 

only  fact  contained   in   this   letter   is  comprised  in   these 

words: — 

^Having  received,  this  Thursday  night,  certdn  letters  from  Mr.  seoretuy 
[Cromwell],  advising  me  to  make  my  humble  submission  immediately  to  yourself, 
which  I  durst  not  do  without  your  gradous  licence  [leave]  before,  and  that  I 
ehould  not  eftsoons  offend  your  majesty,  by  denial  or  refltsal  of  sudi  articles  or 
commandments  as  it  might  please  your  higfhness  to  address  to  me  for  the  perfect 
trial  of  mine  heart  and  inwwd  afEeictions." 

No  notice  was  vouchsafed  to  this  letter  by  Heniy,  and  Mary 
soon  after  wrote  a  second,  in  which  she  ventured  to  congra- 
tulate him  and  Jane  Seymour  on  their  marriage : — 

>  Heame's  Sylloge,  No.  20. 
>  See  Heame's  Sylk)ge,  oo^  from  the  MS.  Cottonian. 
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Last  Mabt  to  thb  Kustq} 

"  In  af  humble  and  lowly  a  manner  aa  is  pcMisible  far  a  child  to  nae  to  her 
fiither  and  sovereign  lord,  I  beseech  yoar  grace  of  your  daily  blessing,  which  is 
my  chief  desire  in  this  world,  and  in  the  same  hnmble  wise  acknowledging  all 
tlie  oflfences  that  I  have  done  to  your  grace,  since  I  had  first  ^Sacretkm.  onto 
oiTend  unto  this  hour.  I  pray  your  grace  for  the  honour  of  Qod,  and  for  yoor 
Ihtherly  pity,  to  forgive  me  them,  for  the  which  I  am  as  sorry  as  any  creature 
living ;  and  next  unto  God,  I  do  and  will  submit  me  in  all  things  to  your  good- 
ness and  pleasure,  to  do  with  me  whatsoever  shall  jdease  your  grace.  Humbly 
beseeching  your  highness  to  consider  that  I  am  but  a  woman,  and  your  chiM, 
who  hath  committed  her  soul  only  to  Qod,  and  her  body  to  be  ordered  in  this 
world  as  it  shall  stand  with  your  pleasure ;  whose  order  and  direction  (whatso- 
ever it  shall  please  your  highness  to  limit  and  direct  unto  me)  I  shall  most 
humbly  and  willingly  stand  content  to  follow,  obey,  and  accompli^  in  aU  points. 

**  And  so,  in  the  lowest  manner  that  I  can,  I  beseech  your  grace  to  accept  me 
your  humble  daughter,  which  [who]  doth  not  a  little  rejoice  to  hear  the  com- 
fortable tidings  (not  only  to  me,  but  to  aU  your  grace's  realm)  concerning  the 
marriage  which  is  between  your  grace  and  the  queen  [Jane  Seymour],  now  being 
your  grace's  wife  and  my  mother-in-law.  The  hearing  thereof  caused  nature  to 
constrain  me  to  be  an  humble  suitor  to  your  grace,  to  be  so  good  and  grradous 
lord  and  father  to  me  as  to  give  me  leave  to  wait  upon  the  queen,  and  to  do  her 
grace  such  service  as  shall  please  her  to  command  me,  which  my  heart  shall  be  as 
ready  and  obedient  to  fhlfil  (next  unto  your  grace)  as  the  most  humble  servant 
that  she  hath. 

**  Trusting  to  your  grace's  mercy  to  come  into  your  presence,  which  ever  hath 
and  shall  be  the  greatest  comfort  tiiat  I  can  have  within  this  world,  having  also  a 
full  hope  in  your  grace's  natural  pity,  which  you  have  always  used  as  much,or  more, 
than  any  prince  christened,  that  your  grace  will  show  the  same  upon  me,  your 
most  humble  and  obedient  daughter,  which  daily  prayeth  to  God  to  have  your 
grace  in  his  holy  keeping,  with  long  life  and  as  much  honour  as  ever  had  king; 
and  to  send  your  grace  shortly  a  prince,  whereof  no  creature  living  shall  more 
rgoice  or  heartilier  pray  for  continually  than  I,  as  my  duty  bindeth  me. — Frc»n 
Hunsdon,  the  first  day  of  June,  (1536). 

"  By  your  grace's  most  humble  and  obedient  daughter  and  handmaid, 

«Maby." 

This  letter  was  written  on  occasion  of  Jane  Seymour's 

public  appearance  as  queen^  May  29tli;  it  was  accompanied 

with  another  to  Cromwell,  dated  the  SGth  of  May,  thanking 

him  for  having  obtained  leave  of  writing  to  her  father,  and 

praying  him  "to  continue  his  good  offices  till  it  may  please 

his  grace  to  permit  her  approach  to  his  presence,  at  the  time 

his  [Cromwell's]  discretion  may  deem  suitable;"  but  this  favour 

was  not  granted  till  after  a  compUance  was  extorted  fix)m  the 

princess  to  sign  the  cruel  articles  which  stigmatized  her  own 

birth  and  her  mother's  marriage  with  as  many  opprobrious 

terms  as  Henry  and  his  satellites  chose  to  dictate.    One  week 

afterwards,  Mary  wrote  another  short  letter,  from  which  may 

^  See  Heame's  Sylloge,  coped  from  the  MS.  Cottonian. 
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be  gatliered  that  her  sire  had  declared  that ''  he  forgave  her 
all  her  offences/'  These  were  truly  the  injuries  with  which  he 
had  loaded  her ;  but  he  had  not  yet  either  written  to  her^  or 
admitted  her  into  his  presence^ — ^&your8  she  humbly  sued  for 
in  her  letter  written  two  days  afterwards  as  follows : — 

Ladt  Mast  to  King  Heney  VHI. 

« In  as  humble  and  lowl j  a  manner  aa  ia  poaeible  for  me^  I  beseech  your  most 
gradons  highnesB  of  your  daily  blessmg;  and  albeit  I  have  already,  as  I  trust  in 
Qod,  upon  mine  hmnble  suit  and  sabmission,  requiring  mercy  and  fbrgiveness  for 
mine  offences  to  yoinr  majesty,  obtained  the  same  with  licence  to  write  nnto  yon, 
whereby  I  have  also  conceived  great  hope  and  confidence  that  your  grace  of  your 
inestimable  goodness  will  likewiise  forgive  me  my  said  offences,  and  withdraw 
your  displeasure  conceived  upon  the  same ;  yet  shall  my  joy  never  return  perfectly 
to  me,  ne  my  hope  be  satisfied,  until  such  time  as  it  may  please  your  grace 
sensibly  to  express  your  gradous  forgiveness  to  me,  or  such  towardness  thereof, 
and  of  the  reconciliation  of  your  fitvour  by  your  most  gradous  letters,  or  some 
token  or  message  as  I  may  conceive  a  perfect  trust  that  I  shall  not  only  receive 
my  most  hearty  and  fervent  desire  therein,  but  for  a  confirmation  thereof  j>0n«- 
trtUe  cm  occeMt  to  your  pretence}  which  shall,  of  all  worldly  things,  be  to  me 
most  joyous  and  comfortable,  for  that  in  the  same  I  shall  have  the  firdtion  of 
your  most  noble  presence  most  heartily  (as  my  duty  requireth)  desired. 

"  I  do  most  heutily  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me,  though  I  presume  thus 
to  molest  your  gradous  ears  wiUi  my  suits  and  rude  writing,  for  nature  hath  had 
its  operation  in  the  same.  Eftsoons,  therefore,  most  humbly  prostrate  before 
your  noble  feet,  your  most  obedient  subject  and  humble  child,  that  hath  not  only 
repented  her  ofifences  hitherto,  but  iJso  desired  sunply  from  henceforth  and 
whoUy  (next  to  Almighty  God)  to  put  my  state,  continuance,  and  Uving  in  your 
gradous  mercy ;  and  Ukewise  to  accept  tiie  condition  thereof  at  your  disposition 
and  appointment^  whatsoever  it  shall  be,  desiring  your  m^esty  to  have  pity  on 
me  in  the  granting  of  mine  humble  suits  and  dedres,  who  diaU  continually  pray 
to  Almighty  God  (as  I  am  most  bounden)  to  preserve  your  grace,  with  the  queen, 
and  shortly  to  send  you  a  prince,  which  shall  be  gladd^  tidings  to  me  than  I  can 
express  in  writing. — From  Hunsdon,  the  10th  of  June. 

"Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient  servant^  daughter,  and  handmaid, 

"Mabt." 

Neither  letter  had  elicited  an  answer  from  the  king.  The 
last  was  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  Cromwell,  which  contains 
this  remarkable  sentence, — "  that  she  took  him  for  her  chief 
friend  next  to  God  and  the  queen,*'  So  few  days  had  elapsed 
since  Jane  Seymour  had  become  queen,  that  this  expression 
assuredly  implies  that  some  friendly  communication  must  have 
passed  between  the  princess  Mary  and  her  previously  to  the 
death  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Cromwell  continued  to  ui^  more 
unconditional  submission,  and  even  sent  her  a  copy  of  the 
^  t.e, '  be  admitted  to  the  king's  presence.' 
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sort  of  letter  that  was  to  be  efficacious  with  the  king.  The 
poor  princess^  ill  in  body  and  harassed  in  mind,  wrote  thus  to 
Cromwell  three  days  afterwards : — 

<*  Neyeiihelen,  becMiie  yoo  hav«  eochortied  me  to  write  to  bis  grace  sgam,  and 
I  oannot  deviae  what  I  should  write  more  bat  your  own  Uut  copy,  without 
adding  or  mimikinff,  tberelbre  do  I  send  yon,  by  my  servant,  the  same  word  for 
word;  and  it  is  unsealed,  becaose  I  cannot  endure  to  write  another  copy,  for  the 
pain  in  my  head  and  my  teeth  bath  troubled  me  so  sore  this  two  or  three  days, 
and  doth  yet  so  continne,  that  I  ha^  very  small  rest  day  or  night." 

Mary  was  at  this  time  in  deep  mourning  for  her  beloved 
mother.  The  imperial  ambassador  visited  her  during  the 
month  of  June  1586^  and  expressed  surprise  at  the  "  heavynes 
[moumfulness]  of  her  apparel/'  his  errand  was  to  advise 
her  to  obey  her  father  unconditionally.  She  thanked  him  for 
his  good  counsel,  and  told  him  she  had  written  to  her  father. 
Here  a  provoking  hiatus  occurs  in  the  manuscript.^  Eustachio, 
who  had  attended  her  mother's  death-bed^  probably  deUvered 
some  message  firom  the  dying  queen  relative  to  the  expediency 
of  Mary's  submission^  but  she  had  still  a  stru^le  before  she 
could  bring  herself  to  compliance.  The  ambassador^  to  whom 
she  had  probably  forwarded  letters  in  Latin  or  Spanish^ 
expressed  his  surprise  at  her  learnings  and  asked  her  if  she 
was  unaided  in  the  composition,  which  the  princess  acknow- 
ledged was  the  case. 

The  visit  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  followed  by  one 
from  the  brother  of  Uie  new  queen  Jane,  Edward  Seymour, 
latdy  created  lord  Beauchamp,  and  appointed  lord  chamber* 
lain  for  life.  He  required  her  to  send  in  a  list  of  the  clothing 
she  needed;'  and  added  the  welcome  present  of  a  riding, 
horse,  which  benefits  Mary  thus  acknowledged:' — 

>  MS.  Cottonian,  o.  x.  fi>Iio  258,  ably  edited  by  rir  F.  Madden  t  Privy-purse 
Expenses,  IxzT. 

*  The  observation  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  on  her  heavy  mourning,  fixes 
most  satisfiustorily  the  chronology  of  this  letter.  New  clothing  was  requirite 
when  she  laid  amde  her  black. 

'  The  letter  has  no  address ;  bat  that  Mary  had  written  to  him  is  indisputably 
proved  in  a  letter  to  Wriothesley  soon  after,  in  which  she  expressly  tells  him  he 
was  the  fourth  man  she  had  ever  written  to,  the  others  being  the  king,  Crom- 
well, '  and  once  to  my  lord  Bechame*  Besides,  the  benefiM:iions  awarded  to  Maiy 
were  peculiarly  in  the  dispensation  of  the  lord  chamberlain.  The  original  is  in 
Hearne's  Sylloge,  copied  from  the  Cottonian  MSS.,  bat  by  no  means  arranged 
according  to  historical  chronology,  which  it  has  been  the  office  of  the  author  of 
this  bio^tiphy  to  reotiiy  according  to  internal  evidence. 
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Ladt  Mabt  to  mr  Lord . 

••Mt  Lobd, 
**  In  my  heartifist  manner  I  commend  me  onto  yon,  as  she  wkiek  [who]  cannot 
express  in  writing  the  great  joy  and  oomfort  that  1  hare  received  by  yonr  letters, 
as  by  the  report  of  my  servant  (this  bearer)  conoeming  the  king  my  sovereign 
lather's  goodness  towanls  me^  which  I  doubt  not  bat  I  have  obtained  much  the 
better  by  yoor  oontinnal  smt  and  means ;  wherefore  I  think  myself  bound  to 
pray  fbr  yon  during  my  life,  and  that  I  wiU  both  do  and  win  continue,  with  the 
grace  of  Qod. 

"  Sir,  as  touching  mine  i^yparel,  I  have  made  no  MU  [list],  for  the  long's 
highness's  ftvour  is  so  good  dothing  unto  me,  that  I  can  denre  no  more.  And 
■0  I  have  written  to  his  grace,  resting  wholfy  in  him,  and  willing  to  wear  what- 
soever his  grace  shall  appoint  me. 

"  My  lord,  I  do  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  the  horse  that  you  sent  me 
with  ^s  bearer,  wherein  you  have  done  me  a  great  pleasure,  for  I  had  never  a 
one  to  ride  upon  sometimes  for  my  health ;  and  besides  that,  my  servant  showeth 
me  that  he  is  such  a  one,  that  I  may,  of  good  right,  accept  not  only  the  mind  of 
the  giver,  but  also  the  gift.  And  tiius  I  commit  you  to  God,  to  whom  I  do  and 
ihall  daily  pray  to  be  with  you  in  all  your  business,  and  to  reward  you  for  so 
exceeding  great  pains  and  labours  that  you  take  in  my  suits. — From  Hunsdon, 
the  first  day  of  July. 

'^  Tcfur  assured  loving  friend  during  my  life, 

"Mabt." 
Notwithstanding  these  signs  of  restoration  to  his  paternal 
&your^  the  king  had  not  condescended  to  notice  the  letters  of 
the  princess  till  July  8th^  when  she  either  copied  or  composed 
the  following  epistle : — 

Ladt  Mabt  to  the  Euro. 
"  My  bounden  duiy  most  humbly  remembered,  with  like  de^re  of  yo>ur  daily 
blessing^  and  semblable  thanks  upon  my  knees  to  your  migesty,  both  for  your 
great  mercy  lately  extended  unto  me,  and  fbr  the  certain  arguments  of  a  perfect 
reconciliation,  which  of  your  most  abundant  goodness  I  have  since  perceived. 
Whereas,  upon  mine  inward  and  hearty  suit  and  desire  that  it  would  please  your 
highnfSB  to  grant  me  licence  some  time  to  send  my  servant  to  know  your  grace's 
health  and  prosperity,  (which  I  beseech  our  Lord  long  to  preserve,  bdng  the 
thing  that  is  in  this  world  my  only  comfort,)  to  my  great  joy  and  satisfecBon  I 
obtained  the  same.    I  have  now  (to  use  the  benefit  of  that  espedal  grace)  sent 
tiiis  bearer,  mme  old  servant  Bandal  Dod,  in  lien  of  a  token,  to  present  unto 
your  migesty  these  my  rude  letters,  (written  with  the  hand  of  her  whom  your 
highness  shall  ever  find  true,  fiuthfiil,  and  obedient  to  you  and  yours,  as  ^  •• 
your  mi||esty  and  your  kwshave  and  shall  limit  me,  without  alteration  ^^J?® 
hour  of  my  death,)  and  so  to  bring  me  again  relation  of  your  P''^*P®^^|^*J?*^ 
Most  humbly  beseeching  your  highness,  in  case  I  be  over  hasty  in  «»^  ^ 
soon,  to  pardon  me,  and  to  think  that  I  would  a  thousand-fold  more  8»^2L«r 
there  in  the  room  of  a  poor  cbamberer,  to  have  the  fhdtion  of  your  presence, 
than  in  the  course  of  nature  planted  in  this  your  moat  noble  realm. 

If  this  last  sentence  has  any  meanings  it  is  that  Mary  worn 
rather  be  a  domestic  servant  near   her  father  durmg  "^       ^ 
than  hdress  to  his  reahn  after  his  death  :  she  couclndcs, 
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"And  thus  I  beseech  oar  Lord  to  preeerve  yonr  gnoe  in  health, with  mj  very 
nfttnral  mother  the  queen  [Jane],  and  to  send  yon  shortly  issue,  which  I  ^all  as 
gladly  and  willingly  serve  with  my  hands  under  their  feet,  as  ever  did  poor  sub- 
ject their  most  graoous  sovereign.     From  Hansdon,  the  8th  of  July,  (1536). 
"  Your  grace's  most  humble  and  obedient  daughter  and  bondmaiden, 

"Mabt." 
Henry  VIII.  knew  that  his  daughter  Mary  was  r^arded 
in  secret  with  deep  affection  by  a  great  majority  of  his  sub- 
jects, who  acknowledged  in  their  hearts  (notwithstanding  all 
acts  of  parUament)  that  she  was,  in  her  present  position,  heiress 
to  the  crown,  and  he  remained  in  a  furious  state  of  irritation 
till  he  had  obtained  an  acknowledgment  under  her  own  hand 
of  her  illegitimacy.  Since  the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn,  an  act  of 
parliament  had  passed  which  not  only  ill^timated  the  infemt 
Elizabeth  equally  with  Mary,  but  changed  the  constitution  of 
the  succession  to  more  than  eastern  despotism,  by  enabling 
the  king,  in  default  of  heirs  by  queen  Jane  Seymour,  to  leave 
his  dominions,  like  personal  property,  money,  plate,  or  furni- 
ture, to  whomsoever  he  chose  to  bequeath  them.  It  has  been 
surmised  that  the  king,  by  placing  his  daughters  on  the  same 
footing  with  his  natural  son,  Henry  duke  of  Richmond,  meant 
to  use  this  privilege  in  his  behalf  Fortunately  for  himself 
and  the  kingdom,  this  youth  was  removed  by  death*  within  a 
little  time  after  passing  this  iniquitous  act. 

Mary  promised  unconditional  submission  to  all  the  king 
required,  consistent  with  what  she  considered  the  laws  of  God; 

*  He  died  at  CoUeweston,  the  late  seat  of  Marj^ret  Beaufort.  King  Heniy 
VIII.  had  given  him  her  property,  with  the  title  of  Richmond.  Among  the 
Hnrdwicke  State-Papers  is  one  describing  his  progress  to  CoDeweston :  he  was 
c\-idently  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  Some  of  the  privy  council  escorted 
him :  they  describe  the  fluctuations  of  his  health,  and  the  difficulty  they  had  to 
induce  him  to  travel  in  a  litter.  The  traditions  of  the  ancient  family  of  Throck- 
morton, contiuued  in  the  MS.  already  described,  give  no  very  attractive  picture 
of  this  youth's  disposition.  Tlie  celebrated  sir  Ni'  holas  Throckmorton  has  left 
this  remembrance,  embodied  in  the  verse  of  his  nei)hew,  of  his  introduction  to  life 
as  Richmond's  page, — a  post  far  enough  from  an  enviable  one : — 

•*  A  brother  fourth,  and  fiir  from  hope  of  land. 
By  parents'  best  I  served  as  a  page 
To  Richmond's  duke,  and  waited  still  at  hand. 
For  fear  of  blows  that  happened  in  his  rage. 
In  France  with  him  I  lived  most  carelessly, 
And  learned  the  tongue,  though  nothing  readily." 

Throckmorton  MSS. 
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and  the  king  sent  down  a  deputation  of  his  privy  council*  to 
i^ply  the  cruel  test  of  her  obedience,  the  principal  articles  of 
which  were,  the  acknowledgment  that  her  mother's  marriage 
was  incestuous  and  illegal,  her  own  birth  illegitimate,  and  the 
king's  supremacy  over  the  church  absolute.  It  will  scarcely 
excite  wonder  that  Mary  demurred  at  signing  these  bitter 
requisitions.  She  did  not  think  them  consistent  with  her 
principles,  and  the  council  departed  without  their  errand, 
although  at  the  head  of  them  the  king  observed  he  had, 
''  as  a  favour  to  her,  sent  his  daughter's  cousin,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk/''  As  soon  as  they  had  departed,  Mary  wrote  to 
Cromwell  a  letter  expressive  of  uneasiness  of  mind,  which 
drew  from  him  the  following  insolent  reply : — 

"Madam, 

"  I  have  reodved  your  letter,  whereby  it  appeareth  yoa  be  in  great  discomfort^ 
and  do  desire  that  I  should  find  the  means  to  speak  with  you.  How  great  soever 
your  disoomfiirt  is,  it  can  be  no  greater  than  mine,  who  hath,  upon  [the  receipt] 
of  your  letters,  spoken  so  much  of  your  repentance  for  your  wil^  obstinacy 
against  the  king's  highness,  and  of  your  humble  submission  in  all  things,  with- 
out exception  or  qualification,  to  obey  his  pleasure  and  laws,  and  knowing  how 
d¥DertUf  [di£Berently]  amd  cotUrariltf  you  proceeded  ai  the  late  being  qf  hi$ 
majeiitfi  council  with  you,  I  am  as  much  ashamed  of  what  I  have  said,  as 
afi^d  a(  what  I  have  done^  insomudi  as  what  the  rnqoel  thereof  shall  be,  God 
knoweth. 

**  Thus  with  your  fblly  you  undo  yourself  and  all  who  have  wished  you  good ; 
and  I  win  say  unto  you,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  that  it  were  a  great  pty  ye 
be  not  made  an  example  in  punishment,  if  ye  wiU  make  yourself  an  example  of 
contempt  of  God,  your  natural  fiither,  and  his  laws  by  your  own  only  fimtasy, 
contrary  to  the  judgments  and  determination  of  all  men,  that  ye  must  confess  to 
know  and  love  God  as  much  as  you  do,  except  ye  will  showyournlf  altogether  pre- 
Bumptoous.  Wherefore,  madam,  to  be  plain  with  you,  as  God  is  my  witness,  I 
think  you  the  most  obstinate  and  obdurate  woman,  all  things  considered,  that 
ever  was,  and  one  that  is  so  persevering  deserveth  the  extremity  of  mischief. 

"  I  dare  not  open  my  lips  to  name  you,  unless  I  may  have  some  g^und  that 
it  may  appear  you  were  mis'titken,  [meaning,  evidently,  misunderstood,]  or 
at  least  repentant  for  your  ingratitude  and  miserable  unldndness,  and  ready  to 
do  all  things  that  ye  be  bound  unto  by  your  duty  and  aUegianoe  (if  nature  were 
excluded  fVom  yon)  in  degree  with  every  other  common  subject  And  therefore 
I  have  sent  you  a  certain  book  of  articles,  whereunto  if  you  will  set  your  hand 
and  subscribe  your  name  you  shall  undoubtedly  please  God,  the  same  being  con- 
ftnrmable  to  his  truth,  as  you  must  conceive  in  your  heart  if  you  do  not  dissemble. 
Upon  the  receipt  whereof  again  from  you,  with  a  letttr  dediuring  that  yon  think 

*  The  visit  of  the  council  to  Hunsdon  must  have  occurred  some  time  between 
the  8th  and  the  2l8t  of  Jidy,  1586. 

'  Heylin's  Reformation.  He  had  been  husband  of  Anne  Plantagenet,  Mary's 
g^reat-annt. 
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in  heart  what  yoa  have  fobicrihed  with  hand,  I  shall  eftBOons  ventore  to  speak 
for  your  reconciliation. 

**  But  if  you  will  not  with  speed  leave  off  all  your  sinister  counselB,  which 
have  brought  you  to  the  point  of  utter  undmng  without  remedy,  I  take  my  leave 
of  yon  for  ever,  and  desire  that  you  will  never  write  or  make  means  to  me  here- 
after, for  I  shall  never  think  othenaise  of  you  than  as  the  most  ungrateful  per- 
son to  your  dear  and  benign  father.  I  advise  you  to  nothing;  but  I  beseech 
God  never  to  help  me  if  I  know  it  not  to  be  your  bounden  duty,  by  God's  laws 
and  man*s  laws,  that  I  must  needs  judge  that  person  who  shall  refuse  it  not  meet 
to  live  in  a  Christian  congregation ;  to  the  witness  whereof,  I  take  Christ',  whose 
mercy  I  refuse  if  I  write  any  thing  but  what  I  have  professed  in  my  heart  and 
know  to  be  true." 

The  overbearing  style  of  this  epistle  effected  the  end  for 
which  Cromwell  had  laboured  so  long,  and  terrified  Mary  into 
signing  the  articles  she  had  previously  rejected.  The  young 
princess  has  been  universally  accused  of  meanness  because 
she  yielded  to  these  threats  and  reproaches^  and  signed  the 
articles  mentioned  in  this  letter ;  but  those  who  blame  her  can 
scarcely  have  dispassionately  examined  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  While  her  mother  lived,  she  was  utterly 
inflexible;  neither  bribes  nor  the  deadliest  menaces  could 
shake  her  firmness  into  the  slightest  admission  which  could 
compromise  that  beloved  mother^s  honour.  As  to  her  own 
individual  interest,  it  either  remained  the  same  as  in  her 
mother^s  lifetime,  or  approximated  nearer  to  the  crown  since 
the  degradation  of  her  sister  Elizabeth  and  the  death  of  Anne 
Boleyn^s  son ;  therefore  it  is  vain  to  attribute  her  renunciation 
of  her  rights  to  any  cause,  excepting  a  yearning  desire  to  be 
once  more  enfolded  in  a  parental  embrace.  She  was  gone  whose 
noble  mind  would  have  been  pained  by  her  daughter's  voluntary 
degradation,  and  Mary  had  no  one  left  but  herself  who  could 
be  injured  by  her  compliance.  Henry  had  been  used  to  caress 
his  daughter  fondly  when  domesticated  with  her ;  there  is  no 
testimony  that  he  ever  used,  personally,  an  angry  word  to  her; 
she  loved  him  tenderly,  and,  with  natural  self-decqption,  attri- 
buted all  the  evil  wrought  against  her  mother  and  herself  to 
the  machinations  of  Anne  Boleyn.  She  thought,  if  she  were 
restored  to  the  society  of  the  king,  instead  of  lingering  her 
life  away  in  the  nursery  prison  at  Hunsdon,  she  should  regain 
her  former  interest  in  his  heart, — and  she  signed  the  pre- 
scribed articles,  which  are  as  follow  *} — 

^  Heame's  Sylloge.    From  the  originaL 
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"Ladt  Mast's  Si7BMiBsioir« 

"  The  oon^Bttion  of  me,  the  lady  Mary,  made  upon  certain  points  and  articles 
imder  written,  in  the  which,  as  I  do  now  plainly  and  with  all  mine  heart  confess 
aad  declare  mine  inward  sentence,  belief,  and  judgment,  with  a  duo  conformity  of 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  so  minding  for  ever  to  persist  and  continue  in 
this  determination,  without  change,  alteration,  or  variance,  I  do  most  humbly 
beseech  the  king's  highness,  my  fkther,  whom  I  have  olwtinately  and  inobedientfy 
oSeuded  in  the  denlfd  of  the  same  heretofore,  to  forgive  mine  offences  therein, 
and  to  take  me  to  his  most  gracious  mercy. 

"  First,  I  confess  and  knowledge  the  king's  mijesty  to  be  my  sovereign  lord 
and  king,  in  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm  of  England,  and  to  submit  myself 
to  his  highness,  and  to  an  and  nngular  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm  as  becometh 
a  true  and  a  faithftil  subject  to  do^  which  I  shall  obey,  keep,  observe,  advance, 
and  miuntain,  according  to  my  bounden  duty,  with  all  the  power,  force,  and 
qualities  that  God  hath  indued  me  during  my  lifo. 

(Signed)  "Mabt." 

"  Item,  I  do  recognise,  aeoept,  take,  repute,  and  knowledge  the  long's  highness 
to  be  si:^reme  head  in  earth,  under  Christ,  of  the  church  of  England,  and  do 
utterly  refuse  the  bishop  of  Rome's  pretended  authority,  power,  and  jurisdiction 
within  this  realm  heretdbre  usurped,  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  made  in 
that  behalf^  and  of  all  the  king's  true  subjects  humbly  received,  admitted,  obeyed, 
kept,  and  observed;  and  also  do  utterly  renounce  and  forsake  all  manner  of  remedy, 
interest,  and  advantage  which  I  may  by  any  means  claim  by  the  bishop  of  Rome's 
laws,  process,  jurisdiction,  or  sentence,  at  this  present  time  or  in  any  wise  here- 
after, by  any  manner,  title,  ooknir,  mean,  or  case  that  is,  shall,  or  can  be  devised 
for  that  purpose. 

(Ogned)  •'BCabt." 

"Item,  I  do  fireely,  finnUy,  and  for  the  discharge  of  my  duty  towards  Qod, 
the  king's  highness,  and  his  laws,  without  other  respect,  recog^niso  and  acknow- 
ledge that  the  marriage  heretofore  had  between  his  mijesty  and  my  mother,  the 
late  princess-dowager,  was  by  GKxl's  law  and  man's  law  incestuous  and  unlawftd. 

(Signed)  -Mabt."* 

Wriothesley  was  the  peraon  who  brought  the  rejected 
artides  for  Mary's  reconsideration;  he  had  authority  to 
promise,  in  case  of  compliance^  that  her  household  should  h^ 
re-established,  with  every  consideration  to  her  respectability 
and  comfort.  This  privy  councillor  likewise  brought  express 
orders  that  Mary  should  no  longer  call  Elizabeth  princess, 
but  sister;  an  injunction  which  Mary,  in  her  next  letter, 
alluded  to  with  some  reference  to  past  disputes  concerning 
the  title  of  princess,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  usterly  kind- 
ness  to  the  motherless  infant.  Surely  there  is  something  of 
touching  simpUcity  in  the  sentence  where  she  says,  ^'And, 
now  you  think  it  meet,  I  shall  never  call  her  by  any  other 
name  than  nster" 

^  Heame  quotes  all  these  articles  as  subscribed  by  Mary;  Colliiar  and  Heylin 
affirm  she  did  not  sign  the  two  last. 
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"  Good  Mr.  Secretaiy,  how  mndi  am  I  bomid  to  you,  wliich  have  not  only 
trayailed,  when  I  wai  almost  drowned  in  GMj,  to  reoover  me  before  I  sank  and 
was  utterly  past  recovery,  and  so  to  present  me  to  the  fitoe  of  grace  and  men^, 
bat  desisteth  not  since  with  your  good  and  wholesome  oooniiels  so  to  ann  me 
from  any  reb^pse,  that  I  cannot,  onless  I  were  too  wiUol  and  obstinate,  (whereof 
there  is  now  no  spark  in  me,)  &11  again  into  any  danger.  Bat  leaving  the  redtal 
of  yoor  goodness  apart — which  I  cannot  reooant — I  answer  the  partknlaxs  of 
your  credence  sent  by  my  friend  Mr.  Wriothesley.  First,  concerning  the  primeuM, 
(Elizabeth,  so  I  think  I  most  call  her  yet,  for  I  would  be  loath  to  <^end,)  I 
offered,  at  her  entry  to  that  name  and  honour,  to  call  her  nster ;  but  it  was  re- 
fbsed,  unless  I  would  add  the  other  title  unto  it,  which  I  denied  then,  not  mora 
obstinately  than  I  am  sorry  for  it  now,  for  that  I  did  theron  offend  my  most 
gracious  father  and  his  just  laws.  And,  now  you  think  it  meet,  I  ghall  never 
call  her  bff  amtf  other  name  than  eieter, 

*<  Touching  the  nomination  of  such  women  as  I  would  have  about  me,  surdy,  Mr. 
secretary,  what  men  or  women  soever  the  king's  highness  shall  appoint  to  wait 
upon  me,  without  exception  shall  be  to  me  right  heartily  welcome.  Albeit,  to 
express  my  mmd  to  you,  whom  I  think  worthy  to  be  accepted  for  their  fritfaM 
service  done  to  the  king's  miyesty  and  to  me  unce  they  have  come  into  my 
company,  I  promise  you,  on  my  &ith,  Margaret  Baynton  and  Susanna  Claren- 
deux^  have,  in  every  condition,  used  themselves  as  fidthfiilly,  painftiDy,  and 
diligently  as  ever  ^d  women  in  such  a  case ;  as  sorry  when  I  was  not  so  com- 
formable  as  became  me,  and  as  glad  when  I  inclined  to  duty  as  could  be  devised. 
One  other  there  is  that  was  some  time  my  maid,  whom  for  her  virtue  I  love  and 
could  be  glad  to  have  in  my  company,  that  is  Mary  Brown,  and  here  be  all  that 
I  will  recommend ;  and  yet  my  estimation  o^  this  shall  be  measured  at  the  king's 
highness  my  most  merdibl  lather's  pleasure  and  appcnntment,  as  reason  is. 

<*  For  mine  opinion  touching  pilgrimages,  purgatory,  relics,^  and  sndi  like,  I 
assure  you  I  have  none  at  all  but  such  as  I  shall  receive  from  him  who  hath 
mine  whole  heart  in  his  keeping,  that  is,  the  king's  most  gradous  highness^  my 
most  benign  father,  who  shall  imprint  in  the  same,  touching  these  matters  and 
all  other,  what  his  inestimable  virtue,  high  wisdom,  and  excellent  learning  shall 
think  convenient  and  limit  unto  me.  To  whose  presence,  I  pray  God  I  may 
come  once  ere  I  die,  for  every  day  is  a  year  till  I  have  a  ftrution  of  it.  Beseech- 
ing you,  good  Mr.  secretary,  to  continue  mine  humble  suit  for  the  same,  and  for 
aU  other  things,  whatsoever  they  be,  to  repute  my  heart  so  firmly  knit  to  his  plea- 
sure, that  I  can  by  no  means  vary  from  the  direction  and  appointment  of  the 
same.  And  thus  most  heartily  fiue  you  welL — From  Hunsdon,  this  Friday,  at 
ten  o'clock  of  the  night. 

"  Tour  assured  loving  friend, 

•'Mabt.'*^ 

The  continued  discussions  as  to  the  right  of  the  daughters 

of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  tide  of  princess^  lead  to  the  conviction 

that^  at  this  era^  that  distinction  was  only  bestowed  on  the 

^  Her  name  was  Susan  Teonge.  She  was  daughter  to  the  Clarcndeux  herald. 
She  hved  with  Mary  till  death  parted  them. 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  ndther  in  her  numerous  letters,  in  the  journals  of  her 
expenses,  nor  in  her  will,  is  there  any  indication  of  provision  made  concerning  any 
of  these  points  of  the  Bomish  church. 

'  Bumef  s  Beformation,  voL  iL  (p.  224,  Becords).  Likewise  in  Beanie's 
SyDoge, 
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lieiress-presimiptiTe  to  the  crown  of  England,  or,  at  the  very 
utmost,  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  sovereign,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  she  ever  possessed  it  during  the  exist- 
ence of  brothers.  Elizabeth  of  York  was  called  ''  my  lady 
princess^'  before  the  birth  of  her  brothers,  and  perhaps  re- 
tained the  title  after  they  were  bom ;  but  her  sisters  were 
only  called  lady  Cicely,  lady  Anne,  &c.,  instead  of  the  princess 
Cicely,  &c.,  as  they  would  have  been  in  modem  times.  It 
seems  doubtful  if  any  of  the  daughters  of  Henry  III.,  Edward 
L,  Edward  III.,  or  Henry  IV.,  ware  ever  termed  'princess' 
by  their  contemporaries;  but  the  rank  of  all  the  daughters 
of  the  English  crown  was  designated  by  the  elegant  address 
of '  grace,'  which  was  likewise  the  epithet  used  in  speaking  to 
and  of  the  king  and  queen. 

At  the  same  time  that  Maiy  wrote  the  letter  to  Cromwell, 
just  quoted,  she  addressed  the  following  one  to  her  &ther : — 

Lady  Mabt  to  thb  Knro. 

"  My  bounden  dnty  most  humbly  remembered  to  your  most  ezoeOent  mijetty. 
Whereas  I  am  imaUe  and  insufficient  to  render  and  express  to  your  highnfws 
those  most  hearty  and  humble  thanks  fbr  your  gracious  mercy  and  Mherly  pity 
(surmounting  mine  offences  at  this  time)  extended  towards  me,  I  shall  lie  pros- 
trate at  your  noble  feet  humbfy,  and  with  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  beseech 
your  g^race  to  repute  that  in  me  (which  in  my  poor  heart,  remaining  in  your 
most  noUe  hand,  I  have  oonoeived  and  professed  towards  your  grace)  whiles  the 
breath  shall  remain  in  my  body.  That  is,  that  as  I  am  in  soch  merdAd  sort 
recovered,  being  almost  lost  in  mine  own  folly,  that  your  mi^esty  may  as  well 
accept  me,  justly  your  bounden  sbve  by  redemption,  as  your  most  humble  and 
obeiUent  child  and  subject 

«  My  sister  Elizabeth  is  in  good  health,  (thanks  to  our  Lord,)  and  such  a  child 
toward,  as  I  doubt  not  but  your  highness  shall  have  cause  to  rejoice  of  in  time 
coming,  (as  knoweth  Almighty  God,)  who  send  your  grace,  with  the  queen  my 
good  mo^er,  health,  with  the  accomplishment  of  your  deures.  From  Hunsdon, 
the  21st  day  of  July. 

"  Tour  highness's  most  humble  daughter  and  jfiytfafbl  sulgeot, 

-Maby." 

This  letter,  dated  the  21st  of  July,  1536,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  concluding  one  of  the  curious  historical  series 
connected  with  Mary^s  forced  renimdation  of  her  birthright. 
The  opening  phrases  are  couched  in  the  species  of  formula 
prescribed  to  Mary  from  the  commencement  of  the  corre- 
spondence, in  which  the  most  servile  terms  of  verbal  prostra- 
tion are  studied,  as  offerings  at  the  throne  of  the  despot.  But 
the  letter  ends  in  a  manner  that  will  startle  many  a  precon- 
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ceived  idea  of  the  disposition  of  Maiy^  in  the  minds  of  readers 
who  are  wiUing  to  be  guided  hy  facts^  not  inyective.  Noble^ 
indeed,  it  was  of  Mary  thus  to  answer  the  agonized  cry  for 
forgiveness  from  the  dying  Anne  Boleyn,  by  ventuzing  a 
word  in  season  in  bdialf  of  her  forlorn  Uttle  one.  Even 
this  g^aerons  trait  has  been  inveighed  against,  as  an  act  of 
mean  flattery^  to  the  parental  pride  of  Heniy,  and  had  it 
happened  during  the  prosperity  of  Elizabeth,  so  it  might  have 
been  considered ;  but  mark  how  a  plain  matter  of  chronology 
places  a  good  deed  in  its  true  light !  So  &r  from  feehng 
any  pride  as  the  &ther  of  Elizabeth,  Heniy  had  just  disowned 
her  as  a  princess  of  his  line,  and  horrid  doubts  had  beai 
murmured  that  she  was  the  child  of  lord  Eochford,'  her 
mother's  brother,  and  was  not  worthy  even  to  be  ranked  as 
the  king's  illegitimate  daughter.  Who  can,  then,  deny  that 
it  was  a  bold  step  of  sisterly  affection  on  the  part  of  Mary 
to  mention  the  early  promise  of  the  little  Elizabeth,  as  she 
does  in  this  letter,  in  terms  calculated  to  awaken  paternal 
interest  in  the  bosom  of  her  father? 

Nothing  now  prevented  the  settlement  of  Marjr's  household. 
It  was  effected  on  a  scale  of  the  lowest  parsimony,  when  com- 
pared to  the  extravagant  outlay  of  her  annual  expenditure  as 
an  infant,  and  when  she  kept  her  court  at  Ludlow-castle ;  yet 
she  expressed  herself  cheerfiilly  and  gratefully  to  Wriothedey 
in  the  following  letter,  in  which  she  informed  him  that  he 
was  the  fourth  man  to  whom  she  had  ever  written.  It  will 
be  observed  she  mentions,  with  great  interest,  a  fedthful  servant 
of  her  mother : — 

^Mb.  Wbiothislet, 
"  I  have  reodved  your  letters  by  this  bearer,  wUch  compel  me  to  do  that 
thing  that  I  never  did  to  any  man,  except  the  king's  highness,  my  krd  privy- 
seal,  and  once  to  my  lord  Bechame,  [Beauchamp,  Edward  Seymour];  that  is  to 
say,  write  to  yon,  to  give  yoa  thanks  for  your  great  goodness  and  gentleness, 
beddes  all  other  times,  now  showed  to  me,  as  well  as  sending  this  messenger  for 
my  qoietnoss  as  in  entertaining  my  servant,  Randal  Dod.    Fmrthermore,  there 

*  See  remarks  in  the  Inography  of  Mary,  Encydopeedia  Britannica,  which 
merely  re-echoes  the  invectives  of  preceding  historians. 

'  See  letter  of  a  Portngnese  gentleman,  who  was  resident  in  London  at  the 
time,  printed  in  Ezcerpta  Historica,  by  sir  Harris  Nicolas,  p.  264.  He  mentioni^ 
as  a  public  report^  that  the  privy  council  had  come  to  this  decision. 
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is  another,  who,  as  I  bear  say,  also  is  mach  beholden  to  yon,  that  is  Anthony  Roke, 
fnr  although  he  be  not  my  servant,  he  wot  my  mothet^s,  and  is  an  honest  man, 
as  I  think ;  I  do  k>ve  htm  well,  and  would  do  him  good.  Sir,  besides  all  these 
things,  I  think  myself  much  beholden  to  you  fur  remembering  my  cook,  whom 
(I  think  plainly)  I  have  obtained  much  sooner  by  your  good  means,  for  as  I 
take  you  to  be  my  second  ntUor,'^  as  God  knoweUi,  who  help  you  in  all  your 
business. — From  Hunsdon,  this  Thursday  at  nine  of  the  dock,  (morning). 
**  Tour  firiend  to  my  power,  during  my  life, 

"Maey." 

Mary^  at  the  conclusion  of  these  paioAil  trials,  was  settled 
in  some  degree  of  peace  and  comfort,  holding  a  joint  house- 
hold with  her  little  sister  at  Himsdon.  The  persons  nominated 
to  attend  her  at  this  time,  continued  in  her  service  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  her  life:  these  were,  four  gentlewomen,  four 
genflemen,  two  chamberers,  a  physician,  a  chaplain,  five 
yeomen,  four  grooms  of  the  chamber,  one  footman,  fomr 
grooms  of  the  stable,  a  laundress,  and  a  wood-hewer.  Her 
mother,  queen  Katharine,  had,  at  the  hour  of  her  death,  but 
three  maids,  as  appears  by  her  last  letter  to  her  husband : 
two  of  these  were  anxious  to  enter  Mary's  service,— one  of 
them,  Elizabeth  Harvey,  appUed  to  the  council  for  permission, 
but  was  refused  by  the  king ;  the  other,  Elizabeth  DareU,  to 
whom  queen  Katharine  had  left  800  marks,  had  said  '^  she  saw 
no  hope  of  lady  Maiy  yielding  to  the  king's  requisitions,  and 
therefore  petitioned  for  a  situation  in  the  service  of  queen 
Jane  Seymour.'' 

In  the  midst  of  all  her  degradations  Mary  was  regarded 
with  the  utmost  sympathy  by  her  country;  poets  offered  her 
their  homage,  and  celebrated  the  beauty  of  her  person  at  a 
time  when  no  possible  benefit  could  accrue  to  any  one  by 
flattering  her.  John  Heywood,  one  of  the  earliest  dramatists 
of  England,  wrote  the  following  stanzas  in  her  praise,  which 
occur  in  a  poem  of  considerable  length,  entitled  A  Descrip- 
tion of  a  most  noble  Lady,  orf-viewed  by  John  Heywood  : — 

**  Give  place,  ye  ladies  !  all  begone— 
CKve  place  in  bower  and  hall ; 
For  why  ? — behold  here  oometh  one 
Who  doth  surpass  ye  all. 

*  This  expression  may  be  mistaken  by  those  who  are  not  fiuniliar  with  andent 
phraseology :  it  merely  means  that  she  takes  him  to  be  her  friendly  advocate 
with  the  Idng,  next  in  influence  to  CromweQ  or  queen  Jane. 
VOL.   Iir.  A  A 
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The  virtue  c/  her  looks 

Exoek  the  precioiis  stone; 
Ye  need  none  other  books 

To  zead  or  k)ok  upon. 

If  the  world  were  sought  foil  fUr, 

Who  coold  find  such  a  wight  ? 
Her  beauty  shineth  like  a  star 

Within  the  frosty  night. 

Her  cobur  comes  and  goes 

With  such  a  goodly  graoe^ 
More  ruddy  than  the  rose 

Within  her  lovely  &oe. 

Nature  liath  lost  the  mould 

Whence  she  her  fSorm  did  take. 
Or  else  1  doubt  that  nature  could 

So  &ir  a  creature  make.' 

In  life  a  Dian  chaste, 

In  truth  Penebpe, 
In  word  and  deed  steadfiut, — 

What  need  I  more  to  say  r^ 

Mary  was  her  own  mistress,  and  had  the  command  of  her 
own  time  after  the  estabUshment  of  her  household,  though, 
doubtless,  she  looked  up  to  the  excellent  lady  Mai^aret  Bryan 
as  her  guide  and  protectress,  who  continued  in  the  office  of 
governess  to  her  little  sister,  Elizabeth,  with  whom  she  kept 
house  jointly  for  three  years  to  a  certainty.  The  manner 
in  which  Mary  passed  her  time  there,  and  her  course  of 
daily  studies,  nearly  coincided  with  the  rules  laid  down  for 
her  by  Yives,  her  mother's  learned  friend.  She  commenced 
the  day  with  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  she  then  spent 
some  hours  in  the  study  of  languages,  and  devoted  a  third 
portion  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  of  an  extraordinary 
kind,  considering  her  sex  and  station.  Crispin,  lord  of 
Milherve,  who  was  resident  in  England  in  the  year  1536,  and 
was  author  of  a  chronicle  of  current  events  in  French  verse, 
has  declared  therein  that  the  princess  Mary  studied  astronomy, 
geography,  natural  philosophy,  and  the  mathematics ;  and 
read  the  orators,  the  historians,  and  the  poets  of  Greece  and 

1  Diyden  has  a  celebrated  line^— 

"  When  Nature  fbrmed  her,  she  the  die  destroyed." 
Byron  helped  himself  to  the  same  idea,  in  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Sheridan. 
It  here  i^ppeart  in  the  words  of  an  elder  writer. 
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Rome  in  their  native  langoages.  She  used  to  read  over  with 
her  chaplain  the  daily  service ;  she  finished  the  day  by  work- 
ing with  her  needle^  and  playing  on  the  lute,  the  virginals,  or 
the  regals, — three  instruments  on  which  she  excelled.  Latin 
she  wrote  and  spoke  with  ease ;  it  was  the  medium  of  com- 
munication with  ail  the  learned  of  that  day,  not  only  on 
scientific  subjects,  but  as  a  universal  language,  in  which  the 
ecclesiastics  and  the  leading  characters  of  all  nations  were 
able  to  confer.  She  likewise  spoke  and  wrote  in  French  and 
Spanish;  she  was  well  acquainted  with  Italian,  but  did  not 
venture  to  converse  in  it.  In  music  she  particularly  excelled 
for  the  rapidity  of  her  touch  on  the  manichord  and  lute.' 
Mr.  Fasten  was  paid  as  her  teacher  on  the  virginals,  and 
Fhilip  Van  Wilder,  of  the  king's  privy-chamber,  as  her  in- 
structor on  the  lute :  the  expense  of  such  instruction  appears 
to  have  been  as  high  as  40s.  per  month. 

In  the  autumn  of  1536,  notwithstanding  the  disinheriting 
statutes  lately  passed,  overtures  were  renewed  for  the  marriage 
of  Mary  with  Henry  duke  of  Orleans, — ^hints  being  perpetually 
thrown  out  by  her  £Either  of  the  possibility  of  her  restoration 
tD  her  place  in  the  succession.  Mary  had,  perhaps,  a  pre- 
occupied heart;  for  one  of  the  letters  of  Beccatelli  to  his 
friend,  Reginald  Fole,  December  1536,  speaks  of  the  reports 
current  from  England,  "  that  it  was  the  general  opinion  that 
the  princess  Maiy  would  one  day  marry  him,  because  of  the 
love  she  had  borne  him  from  her  in&ncy.^'  Lord  Morley  de- 
dicated one  of  his  translations  from  Erasmus  to  her;  and, 
speaking  of  the  change  which  had  recently  taken  place  in 
her  station,  he  exclaims, — ''O  noble  and  virtuous  king's 
daughter  I  how  is  if  that  those  of  our  time  be  so  blinded  ?  I 
can  think  no  other  but  that  the  end  of  the  world  hasteth 
apaoe/^  He  calls  her,  "  the  second  Mary  of  this  world  for 
virtue,  grace,  and  goodness ;  and  beseeches  her  to  hdp 
correct  his  work,  where  he  has  by  any  means  erred  in  the 
translation.^^ 

Notwithstanding  the  concesoons  made  by  the  princess, 
no  trace  can  be  found  of  her  admission  to  her  Mhesr^s  pre- 
1  MkheK  ItrikB  MS.  in  the  I^midowiie  CoQeotioD,  840  A,  1 166. 
A  A  2 
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sence  before  the  Christmas  of  1537.  From  this  time  the 
diaiy  of  her  privy-purse  expenses  commences,  forming  a 
species  of  journal  of  her  life,  in  most  instances  to  her  credit, 
excepting  items  of  high  play  at  cards  and  a  general  propen- 
sity to  betting  and  gambling,  which  will  excite  surprise.  In 
this  examination  of  the  private  life  of  a  princess  so  exceed- 
ingly detested  by  her  country,  a  vigilant  scrutiny  has  been 
kept  in  quest  of  the  evil  traits  with  which  even  the  private 
character  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  has  been  branded.  The 
search  has  been  vain :  these  records  speak  only  of  charity, 
affection  to  her  Uttle  sister,  kindness  to  her  dependants, 
feminine  accomplishments,  deUcate  health,  generosity  to  her 
godchildren,  (many  of  whom  were  orphans  dependent  on  her 
alms,)  fondness  for  birds ;  very  Uttle  hunting  or  hawking  is 
mentioned,  and  no  bear-baiting.  Her  time  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  passed  most  blamelessly,  if  the  gaming  propensities 
above  mentioned  may  be  considered  rather  faults  of  the  court 
when  she  visited  it,  than  feoilts  of  hers.  It  is  certain  Heniy 
YIII.  was  one  of  the  most  inveterate  gamblers  that  ever  wore 
a  crown.^  No  doubt  the  royal  example  was  followed  by  his 
courtiers,  for  very  high  play  at  the  Christmas  festival  must 
have  taken  place  at  the  court  of  queen  Jane  Seymour,  if  the 
losings  of  the  princess  Mary  are  calculated  according  to  the 
relative  value  of  money. 

The  visit  of  the  princess  Maiy  at  the  royal  palace  of  Rich- 
mond commenced  December  the  9th,  1536.^  How  the  long- 
estranged  father  and  daughter  met  no  pen  has  chronicled, 
but  it  is  evident  she  regained,  when  once  admitted  to  his 
presence,  a  large  share  of  his  former  affections,  tokens  <£ 
which  were  shown  by  presents  and  New-year's  gifts.     The 

'  This  was  the  first  of  his  bad  qualities,  which  made  its  appearance  early  in 
his  reign,  when  his  high  play  with  his  French  hostages  excited  the  imeaainewi  at 
Katharine  of  Arragon.  his  losses  amounting  to  several  thousand  crowns  every 
day  he  played  at  tennis.  On  the  representation  of  the  queen  that  the  losses 
were  always  on  his  side,  he  for  a  time  abated  this  bad  habit.  It  eridentily 
returned  alter  this  good  woman  had  lost  her  influence,  for  his  loss  of  the  Mi 
and  bells  of  abbey-diurchee  at  dice  with  the  companion  of  his  orgies,  sir  Frandi 
Bryan,  is  matter  of  notoriety  in  history. 

'  Privy-purse  Expenses  of  the  Princess  Mary,  edited  by  sir  F.  Madden,  is  the 
•nthoriiy  for  this  information,  pp.  1-12. 
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king  presented  her  with  a  bordering  for  a  dress^  of  goldsmiths^ 
work^  perhaps  some  rich  ornament  belonging  to  her  mother : 
it  was  not  new^  for  she  paid  to  a  goldsmith  41.  Ss.  4d.  for 
lengthening  the  borders,  adding,  in  her  own  hand,  "that 
the  king's  grace  had  given  it  to  her/^  Likewise  she  noted 
payment  to  the  goldsmith,  "for  coming  to  Greoiwich  to 
take  her  orders/^  The  court  moved  from  Richmond  to  Green- 
wich before  Christmas-day.  Mary  lost  at  cards  six  angeb, 
or  2L  5s.,  directly  she  arrived  at  Richmond;  in  six  days, 
another  supply  of  six  angels  was  needed ;  soon  after,  a  third 
of  208.,  besides  30*.  lent  her  by  lady  Carew,  when  her  pocket 
was  again  emptied  "  at  the  cards.^'  In  the  course  of  this 
week,  the  entry  of  a  quarter's  wages  for  one  of  her  footmen 
occurs  of  10*.,  which  offers  a  fair  criterion  to  estimate  the 
extravagance  of  her  card-losings,  by  comparing  the  present 
value  of  a  footman's  wages  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  with  every 
10*.  thus  dissipated.  As  some  atonement  for  this  idle  outlay, 
1/.  8*.  was  paid  to  "  the  woman  who  keepeth  Mary  Price,  my 
lady  Mary's  god-daughter/'  and  15*.  in  alms,  and  3*.  9d. 
"  to  a  poor  woman  of  her  grace  Uving  at  Hatfield,'^  and  7*.  6d, 
to  John  of  Hatfield. 

Cromwell  presented  the  princess  with  a  New-year's  gift  of 
some  value,  for  the  present  given  to  his  servant  who  brought 
it  amounted  to  three  angels ;  he  likewise  sent  her  a  "  gifb 
of  sweet  waters  and  fumes/^  for  which  his  servant  was  given 
a  gratuity  of  7*.  6d.  Among  the  other  characters  of  histo- 
rical interest  who  sent  their  offerings  to  Mary,  on  her  return 
to  court,  occur  the  names  of  lady  Rochford,  (then  one  of 
queen  Jnne  Seymour's  bedchamber  ladies,)  of  her  father 
lord  Morley,  (Mary's  old  literary  friend,)  of  lord  Beauchamp 
(the  queen's  brother)  and  his  wife ;  likewise  lady  Salisbury. 
To  queen  Jane's  maids  the  princess  presented  each  a  ducat, 
amounting  altogether  to  40*.  The  queen's  page  had  45*. 
for  bringing  the  New-year's  gift  of  his  royal  mistress.  Besides 
€yther  presents,  she  gave  the  princess  50/.  The  princess  made 
many  minor  gifts  at  the  new  year  to  those,  to  whom  etiquette 
would  not  permit  the  offering  of  money.  For  instance,  she 
bought  of  the  lady  mayoress  of  London  six  bonnets,  for  New- 
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year's  gifts^  at  1/.  each,  and  likewise  paid  her  10s.  for  two 
frontletB, — a  plain  proof  that  the  lady  mayoress  in  1537  kept 
a  haberdasher's  or  milliner's  shop.  The  lord  mayor  that 
year  was  sir  Bichard  Gresham^  a  near  relative  of  the  Boleyns, 
a  circnmstance  which  makes  this  little  mercantile  transaction 
between  the  princess  Mary  and  her  sister's  industrions  kins- 
woman a  carious  incident.  Yet  ample  proof  is  afforded^  by 
the  privy-purse  accounts^  that  the  princess  Maiy^  though 
formally  forbidden  to  do  so  by  Wriothealey  and  Cromwdl^ 
persisted  in  giving  to  her  little  sister  Elizabeth  the  title  of 
grace.  This  was^  perhaps^  owing  to  the  tenacity  of  her 
disposition^  which  could  not  endure  the  alteration  of  any 
thing  to  which  she  had  accustomed  herself.  To  an  item  of 
1/.  2#.  6d.,  given  ''to  Mr.  Bingham/'  the  princess  has 
added^  in  her  own  hand^  the  explanation,  ''chaplain  to  my 
lady  Elizabeth's  grace/'  thus  disobeying,  wilAilly  and  de- 
liberately, the  orders  of  council  which  degraded  her  young 
sister  from  royal  rank.  Afterwards,  wherever  the  name 
of  Elizabeth  occurs  in  her  sister's  account-journal,  she  is 
always  mentioned  with  this  distinction.  The  princess  Maiy 
paid  5s,  for  mending  a  dock  given  her  by  lady  Boch- 
ford,  and  20d,  to  Hejrwood's  servant  for  bringing  her  regals 
(a  sort  of  portable  finger-organ)  from  London  to  Greenwich. 
She  had  still  frirther  dealings  with  lady  Gresham,  the  lady 
mayoress;  "for  divers  and  sundry  things  of  her  had,"  43*. 
were  paid  in  January.  Among  other  incidental  expenses^, 
attempts  were  made  to  charge  the  princess  with  various  pottles 
of  sack,  charges  which  she  pertinaciously  resisted,  and  the 
intrusive  pottles  are  carefuUy  scored  out  by  her  hand.* 

The  princess  seems  to  have  taken  a  progress  after  the 
festival  of  the  New-year,  to  visit  her  former  mansion  of 
Beauheu,  or  Newhall,  in  Essex,  probably  to  take  repossession 
of  this  favourite  residence;  she,  however,  returned  to  the 
court  at  Greenwich,  and  remained  there  the  rest  of  January 
and  part  of  February.  She  paid  in  that  month  5*.  for 
making  a  window  in  her  bedchamber  there,  and  10*.  for  the 
hire  of  a  room  to  keep  her  robes  in.  The  end  of  Februaiy 
^  Privy-purse  Expenses,  edited  by  sir  F.  Mftdden^  p.  12. 
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she  remoTed  to  the  palace  of  Westminster,  and  the  French 
gardener  there  presented  her  with  apples.  She  gave  generous 
donations  to  the  poor  prisoners  in  various  prisons  in  London^ 
a  &yourite  charity  of  hers,  and  greatly  needed,  for  the  horrors 
and  privations  in  prisons  of  ail  kinds  rendered  benevolence 
thus  bestowed  a  very  good  work,  and  as  such  it  was  always 
considered,  from  the  first  institution  of  Christianity. 

The  situation  in  which  Mary  was  placed  at  court,  on  these 
occasional  visits,  was  a  very  trying  (me.  She  was  a  young 
woman,  whose  person  was  much  admired,  surrounded  by 
parties  hostile  to  her,  both  on  a  religious  and  political  account, 
and  she  was  wholly  bereft  of  female  protection.  Her  tender 
mother,  and  her  venerable  relative  (lady  Salisbury),  had  both 
been  torn  from  her,  and  who  could  supply  their  places  in  her 
esteem  and  veneration?  A  perplexed  and  thorny  path  laid 
before  her;  yet,  at  a  time  of  life  when  temptntion  most 
abounds,  she  trod  it  free  from  the  reproach  of  her  most  inve- 
terate poUtical  adversaries.  The  writings  of  her  c(mtempo- 
raries  abound  with  praises  of  her  virtuous  conduct.  ''She 
was,''  says  the  ItaUan  history  of  PoUino,  '' distingpiished, 
when  a  young  vii^in,  for  the  purity  of  her  life  and  her  spodess 
manners;  when  she  came  to  her  fieither's  court,  she  gave 
surprise  to  all  those  who  composed  it,  so  completely 
was  decorum  out  of  fisuduon  there.  As  to  the  king,  he 
affected  to  disbelieve  in  the  reality  of  female  virtue,  and 
therefore  laid  a  plot  to  prove  his  daughter.  This  scheme  he 
carried  into  effect,  but  remained  astonished  at  the  strength 
and  stabiUty  of  her  principles.''  ^  Such  an  assertion  it  is  very 
hard  to  credit :  it  may  be  possible  to  find  husbands  willing 
to  be  as  cruel  as  Henry  if  they  had  the  power,  but,  thanks 
be  to  Qod,  who  has  planted  so  holy  and  blessed  a  love  as  that 
of  a  father  for  his  daughter  in  the  heart  of  man,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  find  a  parallel  case  in  the  annals  of  the  present  or  the 
past.  And  if  a  father  could  be  beheved  capable  of  contriving 
a  snare  for  the  honour  of  his  daughter,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered that  fEimily  honour  is  especially  compromised  by  the 
misconduct  of  the  females  who  belong  to  it,  and  Henry  YIII. 
^  PoUincv  Istoria  deU*  Eodes.,  p.  896. 
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has  nerer  been  represented  as  deficient  in  pride.  This  sin- 
gular assertion  beings  nevertheless^  related  by  a  contemporary, 
it  became  the  duty  of  a  biographer  to  translate  it. 

The  princess  was  resident  at  the  palace  of  St.  James  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  gave  a  reward  to  the  king's  watermen 
for  rowing  her  firom  the  court  to  lady  Beauchamp's  house^ 
and  back  again :  she  had  recently  stood  godmother  to  one  of 
that  lady's  children.  The  fondness  of  the  princess  for  stand- 
ing godmother  was  excessiye.  She  was  sponsor  to  fifteen 
diildren  during  the  year  1537,  in  ail  grades  of  life,  from  the 
heir  of  England  down  to  the  children  of  cottagers.  Her 
godchildren  were  often  brought  to  pay  their  duty,  and  she 
frequently  made  them  presents.  She  stood  godmother  to  a 
child  of  lord  William  Howard,  and  to  a  daughter  of  lord 
Dudley,  (who  was  afterwards  the  duke  of  Northumberland^  put 
to  death  by  her  sentence) ;  her  godchild  was  probably  lady 
Sidney.  The  princess  Mary,  as  before  said,  was  sponsor  to  one 
of  Edward  Seymour's  numerous  daughters^  three  of  whom  were 
afterwards  her  maids  of  honour,  and  the  most  learned  ladies 
in  the  realm.  Lady  Mary  Seymour,  the  god-daughter  of  the 
princess,  in  partnership  with  her  sisters,  lady  Jane  and  lady 
Katharine,  wrote  a  centenary  of  Latin  sonnets  on  the  death 
of  the  accomplished  queen  of  Navarre,  sister  to  Francis  I. 

While  the  princess  Mary  abode  at  court,  the  yeomen  of  the 
king's  guard  presented  her  with  a  leek  on  St.  David's-day,  and 
were  rewarded  with  15s.  In  the  succeeding  summer  she  was 
afflicted  with  one  of  her  chronic  fits  of  illness,  and  the  king's 
physicians  attended  her  in  June  and  July.  She  sent  queen 
Jane,  horn  Beauheu,  presents  of  quails  and  cucumbers;  there 
is  an  item  in  the  accounts,  '^  given  in  reward  for  cucumbs,  and 
the  same  given  to  the  queen  at  divers  times.^'    It  appears  Mary 

*  Privy  •purse,  p.  16 ;  likewise  see  p.  46,  where  the  little  god-daughter  is  sent 
to  the  prinoess  to  pay  her  respects ;  lady  B^uchamp  was,  however,  then  caDedlady 
Hertford.  Her  husband  was  known  in  history  by  various  suooesave  titles,  as  sir 
Edward  Seymour,  lord  Beanchamp,  earl  of  Hertford,  duke  of  Somenet,  and  Pro- 
tector, as  he  climbed  the  ladder  of  ambition,  from  whence  he  experienced  a  &U1 
fiJL  The  above-mentioned  lady  was  the  haughty  Anne  Stanhope,  by  whom  he 
had  a  large  family.  His  ill-treated  wife,  Katharine  Foliot»  left  Idm  cmly  the  aon 
Edward,  whom  he  cruelly  disinherited  in  &vour  of  his  other  son  Edward,  by  Anne 
Stanhope. 
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practised  the  good  custom  of  importing  curious  plants  from 
Spain^  and  these  cucumbs  were  perhaps  among  the  number. 
Mary  had  returned  to  her  home^  at  Hunsdon^  in  the  month 
of  S^tember.  Indications  exist  that  her  sister  Elizabeth  was 
domesticated  with  her,  as  notations  occur  in  her  expenses  of 
presents  to  her  sister's  personal  attendants. 

Mary  stood  sponsor  to  a  poor  infant,  ''the  child  of  one 
Welshe,  beside  Hunsdon,  on  the  7th  of  October.'*  She  gave  a 
bene£Eiction  to  this  Uttle  one,  and  bountiful  alms  to  her  poor 
pensioners  (apparently  as  farewell  gifts)  the  same  day,  and 
came  to  Hampton-Court  to  be  present  at  the  accouchement 
of  her  royal  friend  queen  Jane.  It  is  Ukely  she  brought  her 
little  sister  with  her,  since  both  were  present  at  the  christen- 
ing of  prince  Edward,  to  whom  the  princess  Mary  stood 
sponsor,  in  manner  already  detailed.^  She  was  dressed  on 
this  occasion  in  a  turtle  of  doth  of  silver,  ornamented  with 
pearls.  She  gave  to  the  queen's  nurse  and  midwife  the  large 
sum  of  30/.,  and  to  poor  people  in  ahns,  the  day  the  prince 
was  bom,  40s.  She  presented  a  gold  cup,  as  a  christening 
gift,  to  her  brother;  but,  as  it  is  not  charged  in  her  expenses, 
it  was  probably  one  of  those  that  had  been  profusely  bestowed 
on  her  in  her  infancy.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  baptismal 
cer^nony,  Mary  took  possession  of  her  little  sister  Ehzabeth, 
and  led  her  by  the  hand  from  Hampton-Court  chapel  to  her 
lodgings  in  the  palace. 

Ten  days  after,  the  calamitous  death  of  queen  Jane  turned 
all  the  courtly  festivals  for  the  birth  of  the  heir-apparent 
into  mourning.  The  king  retired  to  Windsor,  and  left  his 
daughter  to  bear  the  principal  part  in  the  funeral  ceremonials 
about  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  queen.  These  were  per- 
formed with  ail  the  magnificence  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Whilst  the  deceased  queen  laid  in  state  in  Hampton-Court 
chapel,  the  princess  Mary  appeared  as  chief  mourner  at  dirges 
and  masses,  accompanied  by  her  ladies  and  those  of  the  royal 
household.  She  faielt  at  the  head  of  the  cof&n,  habited  in 
black;  a  white  handkerchief  was  tied  over  her  head,  and 
hung  down.  All  the  ladies,  similarly  habited,  knelt  about 
*  See  life  of  Jane  Seymour,  atUK 
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the  queen's  coffin  in  '^lawBateUe  wise.^  *nie  princess  caught 
cold  at  these IpguibgiouBTigila,  performed  in  Norember  nights; 
and  the  king  sent  his  sorgecm,  Nicholas  Simp6(»i^  to  draw 
one  of  her  teeth^  for  which  service  she  paid  him  the  encnrmotia 
fee  of  six  angels.^ 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  the  corpse  of  Jane  S^moor 
was  removed  from  Hampton-Court  to  Windsor,  in  stately 
procession.  Very  fisUiguing  must  have  been  that  day  to  the 
princess  Mary,  since  she  followed  the  car  on  which  the  body 
was  placed,  mounted  on  horseback.  Her  steed  was  covered 
with  black  velvet  trappings;  she  was  attended,  on  her  right 
hand,  by  her  kinsman  lord  Montague,  (who  was  so  soon  to 
£eJl  a  victim  to  her  Other's  cruelty,)  and  on  the  left  by  lord 
Clifford.  Behind  her  followed  her  favourite  cousin,  lady 
Maigaret  Douglas,  who  is  called  by  the  herald  lady  Mai^jaret 
Howard,  a  proof  that  her  wedlock  with  lord  Thomas  Howard' 
was  believed  by  the  contemporary  herald  who  has  described 
this  scene.  Lady  Frances  Brandon,  daughter  of  Mary  Tudor 
and  Suffolk,  likewise  had  her  place  near  her  cousin  the  prin- 
cess Mary.  They  were  followed  by  the  countesses  of  Rutland 
and  Oxford,  both  ladies  of  royal  descent,  and  by  the  countesses 
of  Sussex,  Bath,  and  Southampton.  As  the  fimeral  passed 
on  the  road  between  Hampton  and  Windsor,  the  princess 
Mary  distributed  30s.  in  alms  to  poor  persons  b^ging  by  the 
way-side.*  She  officiated  in  St.  Geoi^s  chapel^  Windsor, 
the  day  after,  as  chief  mourner  at  the  interment  of  queen 
Jane ;  and  she  paid  for  thirteen  masses  for  the  repose  of  her 
soul.  She  gave  a  sovereign  a-piece  to  the  women  of  the 
deceased  queen's  chamber,  and  many  gifts  to  the  oBicexs  of 
her  household. 

Maiy  remained  at  Windsor-castle  with  her  Mhet  till 
Christmas.  King  Henry  was  supposed  to  be  bemoaning  the 
death  of  queen  Jane;   he  was  really   deeply  occupied  in 

^  See  her  Privy-pone  Expenses.  Stiype  has  qnoted  the  partlcDlaiB  of  the 
princesB  Mary's  attendance  on  her  stepmother's  ftmeral  and  ohseqoies  from  a 
oontemporaiy  herald's  joumaL— See  his  Memorials,  yoL  iL  part  1,  pp.  11, 12. 

3  That  unfortunate  lorer  (or  hoshend)  of  huly  Margaret  was  jnst  dead  in  the 
Tower,  where  she  herself  had  heen  a  prisoner,  and  but  recently  released,  perhaps 
to  bear  a  part  in  this  very  ceremony.  s  Privy-porse  Expenses,  p.  42. 
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matrimonial  negotiations^  for  himaelf^  but  ostensibly  for  his 
cbogliter.  Meantime,  Mary  stood  godmother  to  two  more  in- 
£mt8^  one  being  the  duld  of  her  apothecary,  die  other  that  al 
her  phjrsiciau,  according  to  an  entry  in  her  aocoants.  ^  Item, 
given  to  John,  potticarry,  at  the  christening  of  his  child,  my 
lady's  grace  being  godmother,  409.  Item,  given  at  the  chris- 
tening  of  Dr.  Michael's  child,  a  salt,  silver  gilt,  my  lady's  grace 
being  godmother  to  the  same,  price  [of  the  salt]  2/.  6s.  SdJ^ 
She  usually  added  her  own  name  to  that  of  the  godchildren, 
as,  Edward  Maria,'  or  Anne  Maria. 

Christmas  was  kept  at  Richmond-palace.'  A  payment  was 
made  by  the  princess  Mary,  in  December,  of  5s.  to  a  water- 
man called  '  Perkin  of  Bichmond,'  for  the  ferriage  on  the 
Thames  of  her  and  her  servants  coming  there  firom  Windsor. 
Mary  amused  hersdf  this  winter  by  embroidering  a  cushion 
as  a  New-year's  gift  to  Wriothesley,  and  a  box  wrought  with 
needle-work  in  silver  for  her  sister,  ''my  lady  Elizabeth's 
grace,"  as  she  is  designated  in  the  diary  of  expenses.  Mary 
likewise  prepared  a  cap,  which  cost  21.  5s.,  for  her  in&nt 
brother  and  godscm;  and,  withal,  made  his  nurse,  mother 
Jackson,  a  present  of  a  bonnet  and  frontlet,  which  cost  20s. 

The  princess  remained  at  Richmond  till  February,  and 
during  this  time  lost  money  at  cards  to  lady  Hertford  and 
lady  Margaret  Gray.  She  gave  considerable  sums  in  alms, 
and  honestly  paid  William  Allen,  of  Richmond,  the  value  of 
two  of  his  sheep  killed  by  her  greyhounds.  She  paid  for  the 
board  and  teaching  of  her  poor  godchildren,  and  several  items 
are  charged  for  necessaries  provided  for  '  Jane  the  Fool,'  a 
functionary  who  is  first  named  in  the  autumn  accounts  of 
1537.  Jane  the  Fool  was  sometimes  exalted  on  h(H«eback, 
as  her  mistress  paid  for  the  food  of  a  horse  kept  for  her  use. 
Payments  for  shoes  and  stockings,  linen,  damask  gowns,  and 
charges  for  shaving  ''  Jane's  fool's  head"  frequently  occur  in 
the  diary  of  expenses.  Among  many  other  odd  gifts,  she  was 
presented  with  orange-pies  by  my  lady  Derby.    Oranges  seem 

'  See  the  biography  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  amt^.  '  FoUer't  Chnrch  Hirtory. 

'  Privy-pone  Ezpen8e«»  pp.  42-45.     From  this  journal  it  is  evident  the  oooit 
was  at  Bichmond  daring  Christmas,  though  Hall  says  it  was  at  Qreenwich. 
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to  have  been  in  general  domestic  use  since  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I. ;  at  this  time  they  were  bought  for  the  use  of  the 
princess  at  the  rate  of  lOrf.  per  hundred.  Lady  Hertford's 
servant  brought  the  princess  quince-pies;  she  was  sent  cockles 
and  oysters^  and  received  presents  of  strawberries  as  early  as 
April  and  May,  1538, — a  proof  that  the  art  of  forcing  fruit 
by  artificial  means  was  practised  in  England  at  that  period.^ 
Many  items  occur  of  bottles  of  rose-water,  a  preparation  in 
that  century  considered  as  an  acceptable  gift  to  royalty.  The 
princess  concluded  her  long  visit  at  Bichmond-palace  after 
Candlemas-day,  when  she  went  to  Hanworth.  She  was  forced 
to  employ  persons  for  making  the  road  passable  thither ;  she 
paid  these  pioneers  7«.,  and  gave  besides  4s,  4d.  ahns  on  the 
road  to  Hanworth. 

At  Easter,  Mary  wished  to  change  the  mourning  she  had 
worn  for  queen  Jane  Seymour,  and  made  apptication  to  her 
father  to  know  what  colour  she  should  wear  at  that  festival? 
His  answer  was  she  might  wear  what  colour  she  liked.  The 
important  negotiation  was  conducted  by  lady  Kingston,  who 
was  connected  with  every  domestic  concern  of  the  princess 
Mary :  she  must  have  been  mistress  of  robes  or  wardrobe  to 
the  princess  Mary.  The  minuteness  of  direction  demanded 
relative  to  the  dress  of  the  princess,  shows  the  apprdiensions 
under  which  her  friends  laboured  at  that  terrible  period  of 
Henry  VIIL's  tyranny.  Lady  Kingston  made  interest  to 
Wriothesley,  to  learn  by  Cromwell  whether  the  king  chose 
that  his  daughter  should  wear  "  her  white  taffeta  edged  with 
velvet,  which  used  to  be  to  his  own  liking  whensoever  he  saw 
her  grace,  and  suiteth  for  this  joyful  feast  of  our  Lord's 
rising.''*  Permission  was  given  for  the  princess  Mary  to  wear 
whatsoever  she  pleased. 

Mary  paid,  this  summer,  repeated  visits  to  her  in&nt 
brother  at  Hampton-Court :  gifts  to  his  nurse,  servants,  and 
minstrels  form  heavy  articles  in  her  expenses.     She  appears 

^  Privy-purse  Expenses,  pp.  67,  69.  The  last  are  presented  by  a  friar.  The 
cherries  ^ven  the  princess  do  not  make  their  appearance  till  June,  therefore  it 
was  no  extraordinary  wurmth  of  the  year  1538. 

«  M.  A.  Wood,  Koyal  Letters,  voL  iii.p.  17. 
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to  hare  watched  over  his  infiEUiicy  with  the  care  of  a  mother. 
During  the  childhood  of  her  brother  and  sister^  few  notices 
exist  of  Mary  without  h^  being  mentioned  as  in  their  com- 
pany. At  Hampton-Court  hidy  lisle^  visited  the  royal  fiunily, 
and  found  them  as  usual  together.  ''  His  grace  the  piince/' 
writes  that  lady  to  her  husband,  ^'  is  the  goodUest  babe  that 
ever  I  set  mine  eyen  upon.  I  pray  God  make  him  an  old 
man,  for  I  think  I  should  never  weaiy  of  looking  on  him. 
Whereas  I  saw  also  my  lady  Mary,  and  my  lady  £lizi^)eth ; 
my  lady  Mary's  grace  asking  heartily  how  you  did,  and  even 
desired  to  be  commended  to  you.  I  would  not  but  have  been 
there,  for  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  I  should  be  so ;  howbeit, 
it  was  costly  unto  me,  for  there  is  none  oometh  there  but 
must  give  great  rewards.''^ 

Lady  Maigaret  Douglas  was  in  attendance  on  the  princess 
at  this  time,  for  she  was  repaid  20s,  for  articles  purchased  for 
her  use.  The  same  year  the  princess  received  into  her  house- 
hold and  protecticm  the  lady  Elizabeth  Fitz-Qerald,  a  beautiful 
girl,  who  has  excited  no  small  interest  in  the  Uterary  world  as 
'  the  fedr  Gteraldine,'  celebrated  by  the  accomplished  earl  of 
Surrey.  She  was  the  near  kinswoman  of  the  princess,  since 
her  mother,  lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  was  daughter  of  Thomas 
marquess  of  Dcurset,  eldest  son  of  queen  Elizabeth  Woodville. 
Her  father,  the  earl  of  Kildare,  with  the  five  gallant  Genddines 
his  undes,  had  all  perished  in  the  preceding  year  by  the  hands 
of  the  executions.  Lady  Ealdare  was  left  a  widow,  dependent 
on  the  alms  of  her  tyrant  kinsman.  Whether  it  was  the 
princess  Mary's  desire  to  receive  her  destitute  young  cousin, 
or  whether  she  was  sent  to  hs  at  Hunsdon  by  the  king's 
pleasure,  is  not  precisely  defined ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  firm 
friendship  ever  after  existed  between  the  princess  Mary  and 
the  impoverished  orphan  of  the  Genddines.' 

More  than  one  treaty  of  marriage  had  been  negotiated  by 
Henry  for  his  daughter,  since  the  disinheriting  act  of  parlia- 

>  Lofd  lisle,  her  hvbttid,  gorernor  of  Calau*  wm  a  tmtanl  mm  of  H«ry*t 
grent-grand&ther  Edward  lY.  He  bore  the  name  of  Arthur  Flantagaiet,  whidi 
waa  ware,  sooner  or  hiter»  to  wake  the  jealousy  of  Henry  VIII. 

« In  fees  to  the  nqpacions  servants  of  the  royal  households.— State-Paper 
letter.  Not.  1688.  »  Kott's  Life  of  Snrrey. 
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xnent  had  passed ;  he  always  setting  forth  that^  bj  the  same 
act,  it  remained  in  his  power  to  restore  her  to  her  place  in 
the  succession,  if  agreeable  to  his  wilL  He  had  been  so  long 
used  to  amuse  himself  with  these  n^otiations,  that  they 
evidently  formed  part  of  his  pastime ;  yet  Mary's  early  desire 
of  leading  a  single  life  was  seldom  threatened  with  contradic- 
tion, by  any  prospect  of  these  marriage-treaties  being  brought 
to  a  suceessful  conclusion.  Thus  paired  away  the  suit  of  the 
prince  of  Portugal,  made  the  same  year. 

The  year  1538  was  one  of  great  trouble  and  convulsion  in 
England ;  the  serious  insurrection  of  the  Catholics,  called  '  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,^  which  had  occasionally  agitated  the 
north  since  the  autumn  of  1536,  was  renewed  nearer  the 
court,  and  several  nobles  connected  with  the  royal  fSsunily 
were  suspected  of  collusion.  The  most  dreadful  executions 
took  place ;  one  unfortunate  female,  lady  Bidmer,  was  burnt 
ahve  for  high  treason  and  sorcery,  and  her  husband  butchered 
under  the  same  pretence  in  Smithfield.  The  land  reeked 
with  judicial  bloodshed,  and  the  representatives  of  some  of 
the  most  noble  families  in  England  perished  on  the  scaffold. 
Among  the  requisitions  of  the  northern  insurgents  there  was 
always  a  clause  for  the  restoration  of  the  princess  Mary  to  hor 
royal  rank, — a  circumstance  replete  with  the  greatest  danger 
to  herself;  and  very  warily  must  she  have  guided  her  course, 
to  have  passed  through  the  awful  year  of  1538  without  ex- 
citing greater  jealousy  than  she  did  from  her  father  and  his 
government.  Her  estabUshment  was  for  a  time  certainly 
broken  up,  for  a  chasm  of  more  than  a  year  appears  in  the 
book  of  her  privy-purse  expenses.  She  had  in  the  preceding 
autumn  excited  the  anger  of  her  &ther  and  Cromwell,  by 
affording  hospitahty  to  some  desolate  strangers, — ^probably 
some  of  the  dispossessed  religieuses  from  the  overthrown 
monasteries,  many  of  whom  wandered  about  in  the  most 
piteous  state  of  destitution.  The  princess  promised  Cromwell, 
by  letter,  not  to  offend  in  this  way  again,  and  adds,  ''she  fears 
the  worst  has  been  made  of  the  matter  to  the  kmg.'^* 

The  Christmas  of  1538  found  Cromwell  and  the  duke  of 
'Heame'tSylloge. 
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Saxony  (the  head  of  the  Pirotestant  league  in  Gtermany)  busy 
negotiating  the  union  of  the  strictly  catholic  Maiy  with  the 
young  duke  of  Qeres^  brother  to  the  duchess  of  Saxony. 
Burgartins,  the  vioe-chamberlain  of  Saxony,  was  likewise  em. 
ployed  in  the  proposal :  this  dignitary,  it  appears,  had  applied 
for  a  portrait  of  Mary,  but  was  answered  by  Cromwell  "  that 
no  instance  can  be  quoted  of  a  king's  daughter  of  such  a  high 
degree  having  her  picture  sent  abroad  for  approi^al;  but 
Burgartius,  the  duke's  vice-chamberlain,  {who9eJf  having  seen 
the  lady  Maiy,)  can  testify  of  her  proporticm,  countenance, 
and  beauty.  And  although,^'  he  adds,  **  she  be  the  king's 
natural  daughter  only,  yet,  nevertheless,  she  is  endowed  and 
adorned  (as  ail  the  world  knoweth)  as  well  of  such  grace,  and 
beauty,  and  excellent  {nroportion  of  person,  as  of  most  excel- 
lent  learning,  hcmourable  behaviour,  and  of  all  honest  virtues 
and  good  qualities,  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  (when  all  the 
rest,  as  portion,  &c.,  should  be  agreed)  that  no  man  would 
stick  or  stay  concerning  her  beauty  and  goodness ;  but  be 
more  than  contented,  as  he  [vice-chamberlain  Buigartius] 
knoweth  well,  who  saw  her  visage.''*  Thus  Cromwell  con- 
tinued to  insist  that  the  &ce  and  accomplishments  of  Maiy 
quite  counterbalanced  the  defects  of  her  title  and  fortune ;  but 
this  marriage-treaty  proved  as  futile  as  the  preceding  ones, 
and  only  served  to  introduce  the  unfortunate  wedlock  of 
Anne  of  Cleves  and  Henry  VIII. 

The  beloved  friends  of  Mary's  youth,  the  countess  of 
Salisbury  and  her  family,  were,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1539,  attainted  without  trial,  and  overwhelmed  in  one 
sweeping  ruin.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  lord  Mon- 
tague (the  elder  brother  of  Beginald  Pole)  was  beheaded  on 
slight  pretences;  and  the  elegant  marquess  of  Exeter,  Henry 
VIIL's  first  cousin  and  former  favourite,  shared  Montague's 
doom.  The  countess  of  Salisbury  was  immured  in  the 
Tower,  and  at  the  same  time  bereft  of  all  property,  even  of 
the  power  of  purchasing  herself  a  warm  garment  to  cover 
her  aged  limbs.  Mary's  other  fiiend,  the  wretched  widow, 
Gertrude  marchioness  of  Exeter,  involved  in  her  husband's 
1  MS.  Cott,  Vitemiis,  C,  foL  287-296. 
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sentence,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  expecting  daily 
execution ;  her  captivity  was  shared  by  her  Uttle  son  Edward, 
the  hapless  heir  of  Courtenay,  who  was  too  young  even  to 
permit  the  pretence  of  having  offended.  As  this  utter  deso- 
lation of  these  noble  and  semi-royal  families  was  entirely 
attributed  by  their  tyrannical  oppressor  to  their  relationship 
and  friendship  for  Reginald  Pole,  whose  chief  crime  was  his 
firm  support  of  the  claims  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  it  may 
be  easily  supposed  how  much  the  princess  was  agonized  by 
their  calamities. 

At  this  juncture,  so  replete  with  peril  to  herself,  Mary  was 
dwelling  at  Hertford-castle,  with  her  little  sister  Elizabeth ;  it 
appears  she  had  had  no  establishment  of  her  own  since  the 
jealousy  had  occurred  respecting  the  hospitahty  she  had 
afforded  to  distressed  strangers  at  her  dwelling.  A  tradition 
is  actually  prevalent  at  Hertford-castle,  that  a  queen  Maiy 
was  captive  there  for  nearly  two  years,  and  a  Uttle  room  in 
one  of  the  turrets  is  shown  as  the  place  where  she  used  to 
read  and  study.  Mary  queen  of  Scots  is  the  person  whom 
common  report  has  identified  with  this  traditionary  imprison- 
ment ;  but  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  observe  that  she  was  never 
so  far  south,  by  many  score  miles,  as  Hertford  town  or  castle. 
Local  reports  of  this  kind  may  usually  be  traced  to  some  for- 
gotten historical  reality,  and  satisfactorily  explained,  if  rational 
allowance  is  made  for  the  confusion  occasioned  by  similar 
names  and  station.  Thus  it  may  be  observed  that  our 
biography  loses  the  princess  Mary  of  England  at  Hertford- 
castle  in  1538,  and  finds  her  there  again  at  the  end  of  1539, 
under  a  sort  of  palace-restraint ;  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  she  was  afterwards  queen  Mary,  little  doubt  can  exist 
that  her  durance  has  been  attributed,  by  the  Hertford  tradi- 
tions, to  her  fair  and  popular  namesake  of  Scotland. 

The  low  state  of  Maiy^s  finances  this  year,  obliged  her  to 
make  the  following  representation  to  CSromwell  by  letter:' — 
*^  It  hath  pleased  the  king's  majesty,  my  most  gracious  &ther, 
of  his  great  goodness,  to  send  me  every  quarter  of  this  year 
40/.^  as  you  best  know  who  were  the  means  of  it,  as  (I  thank 
*  See  Hearne's  Sylloge. 
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jou)  yon  be  fi)r  all  my  other  soiti )  and  seemg  thai  qtuorter 
of  CfaRBtmaB  must  ne^  be  move  changeable  tium  the  VdB^ 
apeeially  considering  the  fumie  I  am  in,  1  would  deaim  yon  {t£ 
yoor  wkdom  thought  it  most  con? eaaent)  to  be  a  sutor  to 
the  king's  saad  highness  somewhat  to  increase  the  stmi/'  She 
adds, ''  she  is  adiamed  to  be  a  beggar,  bat  the  oocaskm  is 
sndi  she  cadnot  choose.^'  The  king,  im  oaaseqnenoe  of  this 
apphcatioD^  sent  her  \00L  by  Mr.  Hoaeage  that  mosdi^  In 
a  preceding  letter  she  wrote  to  Cromwell^  she  said,^^ 

"MtLobd, 
"  Yma  Mrvani  hatii  Ixroq^bt  me  ike  welVfimmred  hofse  tin*  700  have  ghr«a 
Die,  with  a  very  goodly  saddle,  for  the  which  I  do  thank  yoa  with  all  ny  heart, 
for  he  seemeth  tobe  indeed  as  good  as  I  heard  reported  of  him,  whidi  was,  that  he 
had  all  qmlities  beloaging  to  a  good  kovse.  Wherefote  I  trnt,  in  ttee  to  oeme^ 
the  riding  on  him  shall  60  me  very  modi  good  concerning  my  health." 

She  nsoally  wrote  in  very  afifeclionaite  terms  to  Croovw^ 
and  todL  a  ratag  from  him,  now  and  then,  without  mncfa 
in^gnation ;  she  had  been  need  itam  htx  mSaney,  when  ha 
was  Wols^s  £Mtotiim  and  universal  man  of  baflaaess,  to 
receive  all  her  suppUes  from  his  hands^  aad  to  r^pwd  him  aa 
a  person  in  practical  anthoiily. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1539,  the  privy  ooanciQov 
Wriothesley  came  to  Hertford-castle,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
forming Mary  '^  that  it  was  her  father^s  pleasure  she  should 
instantly  receive  as  a  snit<»r  duke  Philip  of  Bavaiia,''  who  was 
at  that  time  in  England,  announcing  the  approach  of  his 
kinswoman  Anne  of  Cleves,  the  betrothed  wife  of  Heniy 
VIII.^  The  German  wooer  had  for  some  time  been  the 
gu^  of  lord  lisle,  the  govemcNr  of  Calais,  and  was  escorted 
to  England  by  that  nobleman.  In  the  Lisle  papers  I%ihp  n 
usually  caQed  '  the  Palsgrave,'  and  some  particalars  relating 
to  him  are  there  {Nreserved.^  Lord  Lisle  wrote,  by  his  desir^ 
for  a  flagon  of  walnut-water,  which  Plnlip  had  left  at  Calais : 
it  was  required  for  the  benevolent  intention  of  curing  his 
hostess^  sore  eyes.  Lady  Lisle  obeyed  ibe  injunction,  and 
forwarded,  with  a  collection  of  other  miscellaneous  articles, 

'  Heame's  SyBoge.    Sir  Frederidc  Madden's  comments  on  thb  letter  are  con- 
dnaive  regarding  ^e  time  of  its  composition. 

>  Edited  by  M.  A.  Wood,  Bpyal  Letters,  yoL  ilL  p.  ISO. 
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a  pasty  of  partridges  and  a  baked  crane,  one  of  which  was  to 
be  presented  to  the  PalsgraTe.  Lady  lisle  likewise  meditated 
a  dehcate  attention  to  the  Gterman  prince^  for  the  purpose  of 
propitiating  him  against  the  time  when  he  became  the  hus- 
band of  the  princess  Mary.  "  My  lord,"  she  writes  to  her 
spouse,  firom  Calais,  ''I  send  unto  you  my  toothpicker:  I 
thought  to  have  given  it  to  the  Palsgraye  whilst  he  was  here, 
but  it  was  not  then  at  my  hand.  I  beseedi  you  present  it  to 
him,  if  it  be  your  pleasure.  I  send  it  to  him,  because  when 
he  was  here  I  did  see  him  wear  a  pin  to  pick  his  teeth  withaL 
And  I  pray  you  show  him  that  it  has  been  mine  this  seyen 
years.''  No  great  recommendation  for  a  propitiatoiy  tooth- 
pick, whidi  it  is  to  be  hoped  was  a  silver  one ;  but  the  lady 
concludes  the  subject  of  her  present  with  self-congratulation 
on  her  own  sagacity :  "  I  think  it  will  not  be  lost.''  She 
requests  to  be  heartily  comm^ided  to  the  Palsgrave  in  her 
next  despatch,  ^^and  is  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  merry," — and 
if  he  were  not  at  the  offering  of  the  toothpick,  his  (German 
gravity  was  immoveable. 

Wriothesley,  in  the  following  letter,  describes  his  interview 
with  Maiy,  when  proposing  to  her  the  German  prince : — 

T  Wbiothesley  to  Cbomwell. 
"  Pleaseth  yonr  lordship  to  trnderstand,  that  arriving  here  at  Hertford-castle 
this  afternoon,  about  two  of  tiie  dock,  n^cn  knowledge  given  ofmg  eoming,  and 
deeire  to  epeak  wUh  mg  ladg  Mary's  gr€tce,  I  had  immediate^  accees  to  the 
eame,  to  whom,  after  the  delivery  of  the  king*8  migeety's  token,  with  his  grace's 
most  hearty  commendations,  I  opened  the  cause  and  pmpose  of  my  coming,  in 
as  good  a  sort  as  my  poor  wit  had  conceived  the  same.  Whereonto  she  made 
me  answer,  that  <  Albeit  the  matter  were  towards  her  of  great  importance,  and 
besides,  of  such  sort  and  nature  as,  the  king's  migesty  not  offended,  she  would 
wish  and  denre  never  to  enter  that  kind  qf  religion,  but  to  continue  stQl  a  maid 
during  her  life;  yet  remembering  how,  by  the  laws  of  Ood  and  nature  she  was 
bound  to  be  in  this  and  all  oth^  things  obedient  to  the  king's  highness;  and 
how,  by  her  own  bond  and  obligation,  she  had  heretofore  of  her  free  wHl,  aooord- 
ing  to  her  said  bcmd  and  duty,  obliged  herself  to  the  same,  though  she  might  by 
frailty  be  induced  in  this  so  weighty  a  thing  to  cast  many  doubts,  and  to  take 
great  stay  with  herself,  yet  wholly  and  entirely,  without  qualification,  she  com- 
mitted herself  to  his  migesty  as  her  most  benign  and  merdfbl  fiither  and  most 
sovereign  lord,  trusting  and  most  assuredly  knowing  that  his  goodness  and  wis- 
dom would  so  provide  in  all  things  for  her,  as  shotidd  much  exceed  her  simple 
capacity,  and  redound  to  his  grace's  honour  and  her  own  quiet;'  which  thing 
she  will  this  night  write  with  her  grace's  own  hand,  to  be  sent  by  me  to-morrow 
on  my  retuiiL    I  assure  your  lordship  here  can  be  no  more  desire  than,  with  aU 
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hmniliiy  and  obedknoe,  is  oAred;  and  beorase  I  rnxmb  tarry  all  niglit  fer  tfaeae 
ktten,  I  thoaght  meet  to  ngnify  how  ftr  I  had  proceeded,  to  the  intent  the 
king's  majeHtj,  knowing  the  same»  may  further  m  all  thmgs  determine  as  to  his 
grace's  high  wisdom  shall  be  thought  meet  and  expedient." 

The  expression  that  Mary  used  to  Wriothesley^  that,  "  the 
king^s  majesty  not  offended,  she  would  wish  and  desire  never 
to  enter  tiiat  kind  of  religion,  but  to  continue  still  a  maid,'' 
has  occasioned  some  difference  of  opinion  between  two  his- 
torians;  one  taking  it  ^'that  she  dedined  religious  yowsi,'' 
another  ''  that  she  termed  matrimony  a  qpedes  of  religion.'^ 
But,  if  this  letter  really  refers  to  the  courtship  of  Philip  of 
Bavaria^  it  is  a  plain  representation  that  she  would  prefer 
remaining  single  to  marrying  and  owning  as  her  lord  one  who 
was  a  supporter  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  her  words  can 
bear  no  other  meaning.  Mary  might  yenture  this  remon- 
strance to  her  fitther,  who  had  committed  such  enormities  in 
persecuting  the  tenets  of  the  very  prince  to  whom  he  was 
now  disposing  of  her  hand.  Mary  added  another  letter, 
addressed  to  Cromwell,  signifying  her  «itire  submission  in  the 
matter  declared  to  her  by  Wriothesley :  it  is  dated  "  fix>m 
Hertford-castle,^  late  at  night,  Dec.  17."  The  postscript 
breathes  the  languor  of  approaching  illness :  "  I  beseech  your 
lordship  to  pardon  me  that  I  write  not  this  letter  with  mine 
own  hand.  I  was  something  weary  with  the  writing  of  the 
other  letter,  and  upon  trust  of  your  goodness  I  caused  one  of 
my  men,  in  this,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  secretary.''  A  few 
days  afterwards  Mary  remoTcd  to  Enfield,  where  she  remained 
till  Christmas  with  her  inflEuit  brother.  Cromwell  escorted 
PhiUp  of  Bavaria  to  pay  her  a  visit  there,  December  22.  Bay- 
nard's-Castle  was  destined  for  her  Christmas  residence,  but 
she  joined  the  royal  festivities  at  Blackfriars-palace. 

A  few  days  after  the  date  of  Wriothesley's  letter,  the 
French  ambassador  Marillac,  in  a  letter  dated  December 
27th,  1539,  says, — ''I  have  heard  from  the  same  source 
touching  the  marriage  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  king, 
the  lady  Mary,  with  this  duke  of  the  house  of  Bavaria. 
Three  or  four  days  ago,  in  the  most  secret  manner  which 
could  be,  he  went  to  salute  and  visit  her  in  a  house  of  the 

1  From  the  Bodleian  MSS.,  edited  by  M.  A.  Wood,  Royal  Letters,  YoLiiL  p.  90. 
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abbot  of  Westminster^  in  the  gardens  of  the  abbey^  one  mile 
from  thia  city,'  where  the  said  lady  had  been  brought  privately; 
and  after  having  kissed  her,  which  is  considered  here  as  a 
dedaratkm  of  maniage,  or  of  near  kindred,  and  considering 
also,  that  since  the  death  of  the  late  marqneas,*  no  lord,  how- 
ever great  he  may  be  in  this  kingdom,  has  presumed  to  de 
80,  this  seems  to  imply  much.  Hie  said  duke  had  a  long 
discourse  with  her,  partly  in  German,  with  an  interpreter,  and 
partly  in  Latin,  of  which  she  is  not  ignorant ;  and,  in  con- 
duaioik,  he  declared  to  the  Idng  fats  resolution  to  take  her  to 
wife,  provided  that  his  person  be  agreeable  to  the  said  lady/' 

At  Blackfiriars  Mary  became  dangerously  ilL  Her  own 
doctors  knew  not  what  to  do  fixr  her  restoration,  and  hdj 
Kingston  demanded  a  consultatioa  of  pfaysiciansy  in  the  follow- 
ing note,  which  shows  thait  her  mistress  was  hovering  between 
Mfe  and  death  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  1539-40. 
It  IB  remarkable,  that  lady  Kingston  does  not,  in  her  letters^ 
deprive  the  princess  al  her  royal  title  of  '  grace,'  eien  in 
the  worst  of  times.     She  writes, — 

''To  certify  yon,  nr,  how  myhcbf's  gnoe  doth^— she  hithbeen  tkk  ever  onee 
Chriitma%  bMomQch  upon  New-TMor's  day,  after  ihe  wm  iq[»  in  the  morniiig  tbtt 
ooold  neither  at  nor  steady  but  was  fidn  to  go  to  her  bed  again  fat  ftmtyip^ 
Yesterday,  thanked  be  God,  she  was  somewhat  amended;  notwithstandlDg,  her 
physionm  would  be  glad  te  have  more  eoimselbeifave  be  administer  any  thiBg-iiBto 
her.  Wberefare^  if  it  would  please  yon  to  speak  to  my  lord  priry-seaJ^  that  it 
win  please  him  to  move  the  king's  grace  that  Mr.  doctor  Butts  may  go  thitbeTf 
beorase  he  hath  been  with  her  in  sndi  cases  in  times  past  And  thus  I  commit 
yon  to  Qod,  praying  him  to  send  yon  maiqr  good  new  years,  with  mndi  wordiip^ 

« January  Sid,  at  the  BkckiHaia."* 

The  day  after  Anne  of  Cleves  made  her  pnblic  entry,  king 
Heniy  invested  Mary's  G^erman  wooer  with  the  order  of  the 
Gkurter,^  an  honour  which  he  wdl  deserved,  on  aooonnt  of  hia 
gallant  defence  of  Vienna  against  the  Turks  in  1529,  when 
he  won  the  cognomen  of  Bellicosus,  or  '  the  warlike/  He 
was  the  first  Protestant  prince  invested  with  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  but  neither  his  renown  in  arms,  ncnr  his  eloquent 

'  Meaning  London,  within  the  gates  of  whidi  the  ambaseador  waa^  it  seems, 
alnding. 

'  Probably  her  unfortunate  oounn,  Courtenay  marquen  of  Exeter. 

'  State-Piaper  office.  Royal  Letters;  edited  by  M.  A.  Wood. 

^  Marilkc'B  DeqpMtches. 
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woomg  in  high  Dutch  and  Latin,  ooold  atone,  in  the  eyes  of 
Mary,  for  his  Lutheranism,  or  for  his  league  againat  the 
emperor  her  relative.  Philip  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing 
Hary  during  the  festivities  which  celebrated  the  ill-omened 
marriage  of  Anne  of  Cleves  and  Henry  Yin.  He  departed 
from  the  court  of  En^and,  January  27,  witti  the  intention  of 
returning  and  claiming  Mary  as  his  bride,  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented at  his  departure  the  love-token  of  a  dianumd  cross. 
The  important  preliminaries  of  dote  (or  portion)  and  jointure 
were  at  that  time  already  settled.  Poor,  indeed,  Hbey  were, 
for  the  brave  Bavarian  was  but  a  younger  brother,  and  being 
an  oj^nent  of  the  Catholics,  received  Mary,  of  course,  as  a 
person  of  stigmatized  birth.  Henry  YIII.  named  as  her 
portion  less  than  7000/.,  and  duke  Philip  could  offer  her  a 
jointure  of  but  800/.  or  900/.  per  annum.  The  insults  and 
injuries  that  were  inflicted  on  the  unoffending  Anne  of  Cleves 
by  Henry  VIII.,  broke  the  troth  between  Mary  of  England 
and  Philip  of  Bavaria.  By  h^  &ther's  orders,  Mary  returned 
the  diamond  cross  to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  duly  transmitted 
it  to  her  rejected  suitor,  and  Mary  perhaps  whispered,  like 
Portia, — 

<«  A  gentle  riddanoe." 

Yet  the  brave  (3erman  appears  to  have  been  sincerely  attached 
to  her,  for  he  remained  single,  and  renewed  his  suit  six  years 
afterwards,  and  being  repulsed,  died  a  bachelor,'  as  became  a 
faithful  knight  and  lover.  Well  had  it  been  for  Mary  if  her 
hand  had  been  given  to  the  brave  and  true-hearted  G^erman 
Philip,  instead  of  to  his  cruel  Spanish  namesake ! 

The  interrupted  accounts  of  the  princess  commence  again 
with  the  new  year  of  1540.  Mary  received  many  New- 
year's  gifts,  and  was  very  Uberal  in  her  distribution  of  pre- 
sents,* especially  to  her  sister  Elizabeth,  to  whom  she  gave  a 
yellow  satin  kirtle,  made  with  five  yards  of  satin  at  7s.  6d. 
the  yard.  The  princess  Mary,  in  her  own  hand,  has  marked 
against  the  item,  "  for  a  kirtle  for  my  lady  Elizabeth's  grace.'' 

>  Philip  of  Bavam  ^ed  at  Hddelbiirg  in  1548 ;  1m  ww  bom  in  160S,  and  was 
iherefise  a  Yery  snitaUe  age  for  the  prinoeaB  Mny. 

'  Prirj-pmee  Ezpemesof  the  PtineeM  Marj. 
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Seyen  yards  of  yellow  damask,  at  the  same  price,  is  pre- 
sented by  Mary  to  the  nurse  of  her  brother  Edward  for  a 
kirtle.  Mrs.  Cavendish,  the  woman  of  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
and  Balf,  her  chaplain,  are  given  New-year's  gifts  of  10». 
each ;  and  Mary  twice  supplied  her  sister's  pocket  with  money 
to  "  play  withal,''  the  sums  beinglO^.  and  20*.  The  New-year's 
gift  she  presented  to  her  brother  Edward  was  a  crimson  satin 
coat,  embroidered  with  gold  "  by  the  king's  broiderers,"  and 
further  ornamented  with  pansies  formed  of  pearls,  the  sleeves 
of  tinsel,  with  four  gold  aglets,  or  hooks  and  eyes.  An  incon- 
venient garment,  stiff  and  cumbersome,  it  must  have  been 
for  an  in£ant  Uttle  more  than  two  years  old;  but  young 
children  were  habited  in  garments  modelled  into  miniature 
resemblances  of  costumes  worn  by  grown  persons,  a  practice 
which  certainly  continued  till  late  in  the  last  century  with  far 
more  ridiculous  effect.^ 

The  princess  spent  some  weeks  at  her  father's  court,  and 
many  items  of  high  play,  and  even  wagers  lost  by  her,  mark 
the  manner  in  which  she  passed  her  time.  She  lost  a  fix>nt- 
let  in  a  wager  with  her  cousin,  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  for 
which  she  paid  4/.  These  fix)ntlets  were  the  ornamented 
edges  of  coifb  or  caps,  similar  to,  or  modifications  of,  the 
costume  fSamiliar  to  the  eye  in  the  head-dress  of  Anne  Bdeyn; 
some  were  edged  with  gold  lace, — ^and  this,  by  the  price, 
appears  to  have  been  of  that  class, — and  others  with  pearis 
and  diamonds.  The  princess  Mary  not  only  pledged  caps, 
but  lost  break£Eists  at  bowls,  which  were  among  the  games 
played  by  ladies  on  the  greensward.  To  counterbalance  these 
items,  she  paid  this  quarter  for  the  education  of  a  poor  child, 
and  binding  him  aj^rentice. 

In  the  summer  of  1540  Mary's  privy-purse  expenses  suddenly 
ceased,  and  she  was  again  suffering  from  severe  illness,  this 

^  Marie  Antoliiette  was  the  first  person  who  hrdce  the  absurd  fiishkni  of  dress- 
ing mfiint  boys  as  droU  miniatores  of  their  fiithers.  She  attbed  the  imfOTtiinate 
danphin  m  a  sunple  bine  jacket  and  trousers,  fbr  which  she  was  reviled,  as  if 
little  bag-wigs  and  tiny  cocked-hats,  and  all  the  absurd  paraphernalia  of  fidl 
dress,  had  been  pcnnts  of  moral  obligation.  There  are  noblemen  yet  in  existence 
who  can  remember,  at  sue  years  old,  joining  the  juvenile  parties  given  by  George 
III.  and  queen  Charlotte,  dressed  after  the  models  of  their  fathers' court  costumes, 
with  powdered  side-curls,  single-hreMted  coat»  knee-bookle^  and  shoe-buckles. 
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time  at  her  brother's  residence  at  Tittenlianger.  The  last 
items  recorded  are  her  payments  to  the  king's  surgeon  of 
<me  sovereign,  for  coming  from  London  to  bleed  her,  and 
lbs.  to  her  old  apothecary,  John,  for  stiff;  likewise  alms  to 
the  poor  of  40s.,  and  a  gift  of  pocket-money  to  her  sister 
Elizabeth.  The  diary  of  her  expenses  ceased  a  few  weeks 
before  the  marriage  of  her  &ther  with  Katharine  Howard, 
and  was  not  resumed  for  more  than  two  years. 

The  disturbed  state  of  England  at  this  period,  gives  reason 
to  suppose  that  Mary's  household  was  broken  up,  and  that 
she,  though  passive  and  imoffending,  was  placed  where  her 
person  could  be  in  more  security  than  in  her  own  dwellings. 
Among  other  indications  of  change  in  her  establishment, 
her  young  &vourite,  the  fair  G^raldine,  was  taken  from  heap 
service,  and  transferred  to  that  of  the  newly  married  queen 
at  Hampton-Court.  It  was  here  that  Surrey  first  admired 
her,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  his  interesting  biographical 
sonnet,  which  traces,  with  singular  deamess,  her  origin,  and 
the  events  of  her  young  life : — 

^  From  Tuscany  came  my  lady's  worthy  race,' 

Fair  Florenoe  was  sometime  her  [their]  ancient  seat  | 
The  western  isle,'  whose  pleasant  shore  doth  face 

Wild  Camber's  diffi,  did  give  her  lively  heat, 
Fostered  she  was  with  milk  of  Irish  breast. 

Her  sire  an  earl,'  her  dame  of  princes'  blood,^ 
From  tender  years  in  Britain  she  did  rest 

With  king's  child,*  where  she  tasted  costly  food. 
Honsdon'  did  first  present  her  to  mine  eye. 

Bright  is  her  hue,  and  Qeraldine'  she  hight; 
Hampton^  me  tanght  to  wish  her  first  far  mine^ 

Windsor,  alas !  doth  chase  me  from  her  right. 
Her  beauty  of  kind,  her  virtne  from  above, 

Hwppy  is  he  that  can  obtain  her  love  V* 

^  The  Iltzgeralds  trace  tbdr  origin  from  the  Qeraldi  of  Florence. 
3  Ireland.  '  Earl  of  Kildare. 

4  Her  mother  was  lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  grand-daughter  to  qneen  Elizabeth 
WoodviUe,  and  of  oonrse  of  the  princely  blood  of  Lozemboorg. 

*  With  the  princess  Muy,  after  her  father's  execution  in  1537. 
*  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald  lived  thereywith  the  princess,  where  Surrey  says 
he  first  saw  her. 

7  This  is  no  romantic  name  of  Surrey's  invention,  but  simply  the  designation 
of  tbe  Fitzgeralds  in  all  the  chronicles  of  England  and  Ireland  in  that  day. 

^  Surrey  had  seen  her  at  Hunsdon.  It  seems  he  was  not  struck  with  her 
charms  till  he  beheld  her  at  the  court  of  hii  cousin,  queen  Katharine  Howard: 
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Dreadful  crmti  took  place  in  England  in  tiie  jean  1640 
and  1641^^— eventi  which  nuiat  hare  prodnoed  a  feaifbl  eflGsct 
on  the  mind  of  the  princess  Marjr^  and  prepared  the  way  tot 
moat  of  tiie  rengefbl  peraeciitioas  wliidi  disgraced  her  leign. 
This  woftil  epodi  saw  the  deatrodion  of  all  her  earlj  friends. 
Her  old  schoofanaster.  Dr.  Featfaerstcme,  anffiored  the  horrid 
death  of  treason,  in  company  with  Abell,  her  nother^s  dmp^ 
lain,  and  another  lealons  Cathidic.  They  were  dragged  to 
SmitMeld,  widi  fiendish  impartiality,  on  the  aame  hmcdles 
that  conveyed  the  pions  Protestant  mar^.  Dr.  Barnes,  and 
two  of  his  feUow-sofFerers,  to  ilbe  flaming  pile.  Scarcely 
eould  the  princess  haye  recovered  the  shock  of  this  butchery, 
when  tiie  frightjEnl  execution  of  her  bdoved  friend  and  Yene* 
rable  relative,  the  countess  of  Sahsbuiy,  took  place.  She  was 
hadced  to  peces  on  a  scaffold  in  a  manner  that  must  have 
curdled  Mary's  blood  with  horror,  and  stifllened  her  heart  to 
stone.  Hie  connexion  of  these  victims  with  Mary  has  never 
been  dearly  pointed  out,  nor  the  consequent  effiact  of  their  horrid 
deaths  on  her  mind  properly  defined,  nor  her  feelings  analyzed, 
which  were  naturally  excited  against  those  who  were  in  power 
at  the  time  of  their  destruction.  Her  murdered  friends  were 
persons  of  unblemished  lives  and  unswarving  integrity,  against 
whom  no  crime  was  imputed,  excepting  their  fidelity  to  the 
cause  of  her  mother,  and  their  disapproval  of  Henry  yill.'s 
spiritual  supremacy. 

When  the  explosion  regarding  the  conduct  of  Katharine 

Howard  took  place,  it  will  be  found,  by  the  State-Papers,' 

that  Mary  was  resident  at  Sion  with  her  cousin,  Margaret 

Douglas,  and   the  young  duchess   of  Richmond,  widow  of 

Henry  YIII.'s  natural  son.  The  princess  and  her  companinns 

bis  love  was  of  tiie  Petrarchian  chanuster.  The  ftir  Qeraldme  evidently  oon* 
•idered  the  paarion  of  the  earl  a  mere  compliment;  for,  at  the  breaking  np  of  the 
mifbrtonate  Katharine's  household,  she  married,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  old  «r 
Anthony  Browne,  who,  notwithstanding  his  plebeian  surname,  was  tiie  repre- 
sentative of  Neville  marqness  Hontagne.  Ilie  fiihr  Geral^e,  after  a  most 
respectable  wedlock  of  six  years,  lost  her  ancient  hnsband,  and  retired  once  more 
to  her  early  protectress,  the  princess  Mary,  with  whom  we  shall  meet  her  again. 
The  only  discrepancy  in  this  memorial  is,  that  Qeraldine  was  oonndered  bat  61 
when  she  died,  in  1589;  but  it  was  no  uncommon  case,  in  the  absence  of  registers, 
ibr  a  beantifhl  woman  to  be  redconed  some  years  younger  than  she  reaUy  vras. 
»VoLip.692. 
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were  renoved  from  l^on  to  make  waf  £»  the  wretched  qaeen 
and  ber  goards.  They  were  esocMrted  to  the  nuroery  palace 
of  prince  Edward  \sj  sir  Joha  Dudley,  and  sooae  of  Katharine 
Howard'e  servants  were  appointed  to  attend  on  th^n.  llie 
dereHetions  of  H^ary  YUL's  young  queen  gave  Mary's  par- 
tisttDS  hopes  tiiat  the  would  remain  second  in  the  succe8si(»i, 
for  so  she  was  usually  regarded^  notwithstanding  the  acts  of 
purliament  still  in  force  against  her  title.  This  improved 
proipect  farooght  on  an  earnest  n^otiation  fiw  her  hand, 
which  was  demanded  by  Francis  I.  for  his  second  son^  Charles 
duke  of  Orleans.^  This  treaty  was  conducted  at  Chabliz,  in 
Burgundy,  and  the  most  important  despatdbyes  r^arding  it 
are  dated  April  22,  1542.'  The  privy  councillor  Paget,  a 
man  of  low  origin,  but  deq>  in  all  the  intrigues  of  Henry 
YIII/s  cabinet,  was  the  ambassador  fnun  England.  He 
was,  it  seems,  a  person  who  made  his  way  by  his  facetious 
emversation,  for  his  despatdbes  are  a  diplomatic  comedy, 
and  he  gives  the  dialogue  with  the  high-admiral  <^  France, 
respecting  the  princess  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  a  droll, 
quaint  style,  calling  the  princess  "  our  daughter,'^  vis.  daughter 
of  England ;  while  B<mnivet  calls  the  duke  of  Orleans  "  our 
son.'' 

On  the  matter  of  dote^  at  dowry,  these  two  worthies  were 
by  no  means  likely  to  come  to  terms;  and  when  Paget 
unfolded  to  the  admiral  that  Henry  YIII.  only  <^ered 
200,000  crowns  with  Mary,  while  Francis  I.  required  a 
portion  of  a  million,  ''the  French  admiral,"  said  Paget, 
"  heaved  twenty  si^bs,  and  cast  up  his  eyes  as  many  times, 
besides  crossing  himself,  (for  I  marked  him  idien  he  was 
not  aware  of  it) ;  then,  sending  forth  one  great  sigh,  he  spoke 
his  mind  pathetically  on  the  smallness  of  the  lady  Mary's 
dote"  Paget  declared  *' It  was  a  fair  oflfer,  since  the  duke 
of  Orleans  was  but  a  second  son.  Had  king  Louis  XII.  any 
more  than  800,000  crowns  with  the  princess  Mary,  her  aunt, 

^  Henry  (wbo  formerly  bore  this  title)  had  now  miooeeded  as  dauphin  by  the 
death  of  his  brother  Frands,  while  the  third  son  of  Franoe  had  aasnmed  the  title 
of  Orleans.    Henry  was  at  this  time  the  husband  of  Catherine  de  Medids. 

'  Bomet's  Refonnaiion,  vol.  i.  p.  174.  likewise  the  same  events  are  treated 
of.  State- Papers,  toLL  pp.  732-740. 
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though  a  soyereign  prince?  And  as  for  the  king  of  ScotB, 
he  got  only  100,000  with  Mai^aret." 

Next  day  the  duke  of  Longuerille,  governor  to  the  Fren<^ 
prince,  took  Paget  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to  the  i^art- 
ments  of  his  royal  charge,  where  he  was  treated  with  an 
exceeding  great  feast  and  good  cheer.  About  two  o'clock, 
(this  was  certainly  after  dinner,)  the  admiral  sent  for  Paget, 
and  every  man  avoided  out  of  the  chamber.  ^'Moiisieor 
Tambassador,''  quoth  he,  "  let  us  devise  some  means  of  join- 
ing the  lady  Mary  and  our  prince  together.  We  ask  your 
daughter,^'  quoth  he;  '^for  her  you  shall  have  our  son,  a 
genty  prince,''  quoth  he,  and  set  him  out  to  sale.  *'  We  ask 
you  a  doteinth  her,  and  after  the  sum  you  will  give,  she  shall 
have  an  assignment  [of  jointure]  in  our  country.  By  my 
£Ettth,''  continued  he,  "  the  dote  you  have  offered  is  as  nodiing; 
and  if  the  duke  of  Orleans  were  independent  as  Louis  XII. 
and  the  Inng  of  Scots,  he  would  rather  take  the  lady  Maiy 
in  her  kirtle,  than  with  the  mean  portion  of  200,000  crowns.'' 
The  treaty  ended  abortively,  like  all  the  preceding  ones.  It 
had  the  effect,  however,  of  paving  the  way  for  a  recognition 
(though  an  imperfect  one)  in  parliament  of  Mary's  rights  in 
the  succession. 

It  may  be  gathered  fix>m  a  letter,  hitherto  inedited,  at  the 
State-Paper  oti'ce,  written  throughout  in  Mary's  hand,  that 
she  was  made  the  medium  of  pacification  between  her  fisither 
and  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  when  she  was  redding  with  her 
brother  Edward  and  her  sister  Elizabeth  at  Havering-Bowar. 
In  all  probability,  the  princesses  occupied  together  the  nei^- 
bouring  palace  of  Pergo.  It  will  be  observed,  that  she 
mentions  her  sister  as  present  with  her  at  the  audience  she 
gave  to  the  Spanish  ambassadors. 

LSTTEB  01  THE  LaPT  MaBT.^ 

"My  Lobd, 
"  After  my  most  hearty  oonunendataons  to  yoa»  these  shall  be  to  adTertaae  yoa 
that  this  day,  before  dinner,  the  emperor's  ambassadors  came  to  Havering,  where 

[Here  a  provoking  hiatus  occurs  from  ii\jmy  to  the  paper,  hot  the 

lost  words  have  reference  to  the  little  prince  her  brother,  and  she  goes  on  to  say,] 

And  after  they  had  done  their  duty  to  him,  they  came  to  my  sister 

and  me^  and  showed  me  how  they  had  taken  their  leave  of  the  kbig's  highnpua, 

>  State-Paper  MSs] 
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my  fiither,  and  by  his  licence  came  for  tiie  Hune  purpoM^  dedaring  mito  me 
'what  gr^  amity  tbey  tniHted  should  increase  between  the  kii^  and  the 
emperor,  and  how  glad  he  woold  be  to  do  me  good.'  Upon  occasion  whereof,  as 
much  as  I  ooold,  I  tpokid  vaato  them  the  whole  effect  of  your  last  letter,  where- 
nnto  they  answered,  <  that  they  were  sorry  to  enter  into  such  eommimicatjona 
with  me,  seeing  they  came  bat  to  take  leave  of  me ;  and  that  the  one  of  them, 
now  going  to  the  emperor's  ccort,  might,  instead  of  thanks,  tell  complaints,  and 
that  it  grieved  them  the  more  considering  my  modesty  in  so  long  time  I  had 

showed. They  took  it  to  be  great  wisdom  in  me  that,  seeing  the 

matter  of  so  long  soocees,  and  the  jeopardy  that  slowness  canseth  in  soch.  business, 
I  would  help  mysd^  for  they  said  that  the  help  of  God  was  won  as  well  with 
diligence  as  with  prayer.'  Moreover,  desiring  me  to  give  them  leave  to  speak^ 
Ihey  said  'that  if  they  had  time  to  understand  the  least  part  of  the  good-will 
that  the  emperor  hath  showed  and  beareth  to  the  king's  grace,  my  fother,  and  to 

me  also,  bec^nse  I  am  the  daughter  onto [Here  the  words  are  gooe^ 

and  whether  the  ambassadors  mean  Henry  VIII.,  or  Katharine  of  Arragon,  is 

mieertain.] to  whom  he  oweth  the  kve  and  obedienoe  of  a  son ;  they 

coold  somewhat  blame  me  for  the  unkindneas  laid  to  their  master's  diarge,  hot 
they  attributed  all  to  the  negligence  and  little  care  that  I  had  to  be  informed  in 
that  matter,  and  they  took  my  dOigenoe  now,  for  virtue ;  and  because  that  in 
coming  to  particularize  the  foult  and  cdldneas  that  I  put  in  them  I  might  lay  to 
persons  to  whom  I  owe  reverence,  and  ministers  to  whom  I  owe  good-will,  which 
they  would  not,  because  the  emperor's  desire  is  that  I  should  be  always  in  the 
good-will  and  obedience  of  the  most  noUe  king  my  fother,  as  I  am  now.'  Leav- 
ing to  dispute  on  their  parts,  they  said,  'that  the  will  which  tiieir  master  beareth 
me  was,  and  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  entire ;  as  shall  be  seen  by  the  effect  that  he 
shall  ever  oflbr,  and  shall  always  continue,  both  in  this  and  the  fiiendnhip  wluch 
be  hath  ever  borne  to  the  king  (as  they  said  before),  as  well  in  the  matter  before 
said  as  in  all  things,  that  a  good  and  a  just  firiendship  and  alliance  ought.'  They 
said,  'that  was  the  tlung  they  most  desired  in  tins  world,  and  would  think  it 
great  folidty  and  good  gain  to  be  ministers  and  intercessors  that  this  good  and 
pore  friend^p  may  always  continue,  for  the  desire  that  they  have  to  serve  both 
partaes,  and  the  good-will  they  bear  me.'  This  was  our  whole  communication^ 
as  for  as  I  remember,  before  dinner ;  and  after  ^Unner,  when  they  came  to  take 
leave,  I  gare  them  as  gentle  words  as  my  wit  would  serve  me,  according  to  your 
counsel,  and  they  varied  in  nothing  from  the  effect  above  said.  And  so  I  write 
this  letter,  for  I  could  not  be  satisfied  till  I  had  folfiUed  your  desire  in  sending 
yoa  word  of  all  those  things,  as  knoweth  Qod,  who  keep  you  for  evermore. 
"  From  Portgrove,'  this  Tuesday,  at  nine  of  the  dock  at  night. 

"  Tour  assured  loving  friend  during  my  life, 

"Mabti.* 

The  very  guarded  language  Mary  uses  in  this  letter  injures  its 
perspicoity^  but  its  object  is  evidently  to  impress  cautiously 
on  the  minds  of  her  &ther  and  his  ministers  the  importance 
of  her  position  as  a  bond  of  union  between  the  English 
gOTemment  and  her  kinsman^  the  emperor  Charles  V.  This 
curious  epistle  affords  the  first  instance  of  a  daughter  of  the 
royal  family  of  England  taking  any  part  as  a  diplomatist. 

^  This  must  mean  Pergo,  a  palace  for  the  fomale  royalty  of  Kngland,  which 
was  dose  to  Havering-Bower. 
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Mary  came  at  CfanBtmas^  1542^  direct  from  yomig  Edward's 
residence  to  her  &ther  at  Westminster,  as  may  be  gaUia;^ 
from  the  reoonmienoement  of  her  piivy-purse  jomnal.  To 
the  care  of  mistress  Knch  were  given  her  fimds,  and  like- 
wise her  jewels.  The  New-year's  gifts  sent  to  the  princess 
for  154S,  are  noticed  in  tiie  renewed  accounts :  some  of  them 
possess  biognq^hical  interest^  others  mark  improrements  in 
inventions,  and  in  the  state  of  female  costnme  and  occapa- 
tions,  at  that  era.  The  princess  Elizabeth  sent  her  sister  a 
little  chain,  and  a  pair  of  hose  made  of  silk  and  gold ;  the 
lady  Margaret  Douglas^  a  gown  of  carnation  satin,  of  the 
Venice  feshion;  the  duchess  of  Suffolk  (Katharine  Wil- 
looghby),  a  pair  <^  wiurked  deeves  and  puUen-out^  toot  an 
Italian  gown;  lady  Calthorp,  two  pair  of  deeves,  whereof  one 
pair  was  w(»ked  with  silver,  and  the  other  with  gold  and 
parchment  lace :  this  artide  occurs  more  than  once,  and  was 
the  first  indication  of  Brussels  laoe.'  Three  Venetians  sent 
tiie  princess  a  £edr  steel  glass :  if  this  had  been  a  mirror  of 
polished  steel,  they  would  not  have  called  it  ^aas;  but  as 
Venice  was  the  birth-place  of  looking-glasses,  tibe  accountant 
has  supposed  the  quicksilver  was  polished  sted  put  under 
gkss.  Another  ardde  occurs  of  the  same  kind  direcHy 
after: — ^'My  young  lady  of  Norfolk,  two  pair  of  worked 
sleeves,  half-a-dozen  handkerddefe,  and  a  steel  ^lass.''  Lady 
Anne  Gray  presented  two  artifidal  flowers;  and  her  aunt, 
lady  Kildare,  mother  of  the  &ii  Geraldine,  a  comb-case  set 
with  pearls.  The  £ur  G^araldine  herself,  und^  the  designa- 
tion of  lady  Browne,  of  London,'  sent  a  New-year's  gift  to 
her  patroness :  its  nature  this  year  is  not  mentioned,  but  the 
Idlowing  year  it  was  a  fuming-bco,  of  silver.  Sir  Anthony 
Browne,  the  ancient  bridegroom  of  this  young  lady,  drew  tine 
princess  for  his  Val^itine,  154f3,  and  received  bom  her  a 

*  Tliete  were  the  sapportew  to  the  ugly  pufBngi  worn  on  the  shoolden  of 
robes  at  that  time,  rivals  in  deformity  to  the  stuflEbd  sleeves  reeently  the  ftirinoiL 

'  Among  the  stores  of  old  fiunilies  are  still  to  be  seen  ndls  of  parnhmmit  inth 
BnuselB  laoe  flowers  and  figures,  worked  in  pcnnt-siitch  with  the  needle ;  tiiey 
were  thus  pr^Mred  pieviooBly  to  being  transferred  to  trimmings  or  laoe. 

*  There  is  another  lady  Arowne»  probably  sir  Anthony's  mother,  who  sent 
presents  to  Mary,  both  b^jre  and  after  lady  Elizabeth  Eltigerald*8 1 
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gift  of  ft  brooch^  set  with  four  rock  rabies  rcrand  an  agaie 
enamelled  blacky  with  the  stoiy  of  AbrahaoL  There  is  a  pre. 
^TK  instance  of  the  princess  being  drawn  as  a  Valentine  by 
George  Moontjoy^  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  her  faonsehold, 
who  received^  in  oonsequcnce,  a  present  of  money.  The 
high  eoUan  with  little  mfisy  often  seen  in  tiie  portraits  of  this 
time^  are  described  as  being  set  on  cfq>es,  and  are  called  ^part- 
letSy'  because  they  parted  in  fronts  or  closed  at  pleasure. 
Farttets  were  often  presented  as  New-year's  gifts.  likewise 
worked  chemises,  probably  similar  to  the  modern  diemisette, 
are  sent  to  the  princess  from  many  of  her  female  firiends ;  ihej 
ate,  howeTer,  registsted  by  an  old  English  word,  which  looks 
homely  enoogh  every  where  excepting  in  Shakspeaie's  en- 
chanting  spring  lyric, — ^bnt  who  objeets  to  '' ladies'  smoi^  aD 
sihciy  white?^'  Several  domestic  animals  are  mentioiied. 
Bcoley,  a  yeoman  of  the  king's  diamber,  was  ^ven  by  the 
princess  15  j;.fer  bringing  her  a  present  of  a  little  spanieL  Kr 
Bryan  Tnke  likewise  sent  her  ''a  couple  of  little  fiur  hounds.*'' 
these  are  certainly  white  Italian  greyhonnds,  frequently  intzo* 
dneed  in  Mairy's  portraits,  and  in  those  of  her  eontemp>- 
raries.  A  woman  of  London  had  5#.  fer  bringing  her  a 
" krid  [bird]  in  a  cage;"  and  the  woodman  of  Hampton- 
Coort  took  obtBtgQ  of  a  white  lark  the  princess  had  left  there, 
and  he  received  3d.  for  bringing  it  to  her  at  Westminster,  in 
April  1548. 

Mary  was  preient  at  her  fiither's  marriage  with  Katharine 
Ptor :  this  fiaict,  and  the  circumstances  connected  therewith, 
have  already  been  narrated  in  the  biography  of  that  queen« 
She  accompanied  her  &ther  and  his  bride  on  a  summer  pro- 
gress to  Woodstock,  Orafton,  and  Dunstable;  but  beii^ 
seised  with  a  violent  return  of  her  chronic  iUness,  die  was 
carried  in  the  qaeen's  litter  to  her  mother's  former  abidmg 
place,  the  Honour  of  AmpthilL  From  thence,  after  several 
removes,  she  was  finally  taken  to  Ashridge,  where  her  brother 
and  sister  were  sojourning,  and  with  them  she  spent  the 
antumn.  Many  of  her  attendants  were  at  this  time  suffer- 
ing under  the  influence  of  a  sickly  season,  and  were  as  ill  as 
their  mistress ;  for  her  slender  income  was  taxed  for  lodging^ 
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nursmg^  and  medidne  for  them,  at  a  distance  from  the  bustle 
of  the  royal  residences.  Her  fidthfiil  old  servant  Randal 
Dod  was  very  sick,  and  one  of  her  women,  called  Bess 
Cressy,  was  long  chargeable  during  illness.  Jane  the  Fool 
was  indisposed  in  health,  and  on  recovery  was  taken  with 
a  fit  of  industry,  since  a  solitary  article  appears  in  the 
accounts  of  the  princess  Mary  of  Id.  expended  for  needles 
for  "  Jane  the  Fole." 

A  chair  was  worked  for  king  Henry  in  the  autumn  by 
Mary  and  her  maidens,  as  a  New-year's  gift  for  the  king;  it 
was  of  such  ample  dimensions  that  the  materials  cost  twenty 
pounds.  When  king  Henry  and  his  bride  returned  to  West- 
minster, the  pnncess  Mary  joined  them  there  at  Christmas. 
She  must  have  been  greatly  distressed  for  money,  owing  to  her 
bounty  to  her  sick  servants  and  the  expenses  of  her  own  long 
affliction,  for  she  sold  a  pair  of  gilt-silver  pots'  for  87/.  19s.  4d., 
and  a  fur  of  Irndge  for  19/.  15#.'  Soon  after  she  received  a 
very  seasonable  token  of  her  step-moth^s  kindness,  in  the 
substantial  form  of  a  gift  of  40/.  The  income  of  Mary  was  so 
small  and  precarious,  that  every  one  of  her  numerous  heae- 
fections  must  have  been  attended  with  some  degree  of  self- 
sacrifice.  Her  early  dignity  as  the  sole  offspring  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  the  great  expenses  lavished  on  her  household  and 
establishment  in  her  infancy  and  girlhood,  rendered  the  sub- 
sequent privations  of  a  limited  and  precarious  income  more 
embarrassing.  Those  who  sued  for  her  bounty,  expected  her 
to  bestow  as  munificently  as  if  she  were  the  eldest  princess 
of  England ;  those  who  supplied  her  income,  apportioned  it 
according  to  the  law  which  had  ranked  her  as  an  ill^timate 
and  cast-off  scion  of  the  royal  family.  This  harassing  un- 
certainty of  station,  however,  ceased  with  the  dose  of  1543, 
and  the  ensuing  year  brought  a  favourable  change  in  the 
prospects  of  the  disinherited  princess. 

^  PriTy-pane  Expenses,  pp.  96-1S2. 
'  This  species  of  tax  cannot  be  traced  by  our  antiquaries;  the  great  price 
proves  that  it  was  a  precious  materiaL 
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MARY, 

FIBST  QUEEN-REGNAirr  OF  ENaLAND  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

lfsry'8  reBtoration  to  her  rank  as  princess — Court  dress — Her  popularity — ^In- 
floenoe  of  Kat.hariiiB  Fwct — Mary's  translation  of  the  penqihrase  of  St.  John 
— Her  privy-parse  expenses — Her  horticoltoral  importations — Her  clocks — 
Portrait — Wagers — Her  jewels — Gifts  to  her  sister — Death-bed  charge  of 
Heoiy  VIII.  to  the  princess  Mary — ^Mary's  lUnees — Letter  from  the  princess 
Elizabeth — ^Mary's  disapproval  of  the  Protestant  chnrch  ci  England — Con- 
troversy with  Somerset — Vint  to  St.  James's-palace — Fall  of  lord  Thomas 
Seymour — Mary's  long  illness — Contest  with  Somerset  on  her  recusancy — 
Somenef  s  fidl — Hints  of  Mary's  regency — Marriage-treaties — Her  expected 
elopement — Singular  visit  to  court — Her  servants  ordered  to  control  her — 
Tl^  prefer  imprisonment — ^Mary's  discussion  with  the  chancellor — Intrigues 
to  diiriiiherit  bar — ^Lady  Jane  Gray's  visit — Bishop  Ridley'*— Mary's  Christmas 
visit  to  the  king — His  death — Mary  disinherited  by  his  will — She  i^proaches 
London — ^Tbe  Dudley  faction  deceive  her — Warned  by  Throckmorton — Her 
flight — ^Received  at  Sawstan-haU — It  is  burnt  in  her  sight — Reaches  Kenning- 
hidl — ^Her  despatch  to  the  council— Lady  Jane  Gray  proclaimed  queen — Mary 
retreats  to  Framlingham-castle — ^Assumes  the  royal  title. 

An  aaspiciotis  change  took  place  in  the  fidtnation  of  Mary  a 
few  months  after  the  sixth  marriage  of  her  &ther.  Although 
her  restoration  to  her  natural  place  in  the  succession  was  not 
complete,  yet  the  crown  was  entailed  on  her  after  prince 
Edward,  or  after  any  son  or  daughter  which  Henry  might 
hare  by  his  wife  Katharine  Parr  or  any  succeeding  wives,  by 
act  of  parliament,^  passed  Feb.  7th,  1544. 

Mary  assisted,  ten  days  afterwards,  at  a  grand  court  held 
by  the  queen  her  step-mother  for  the  reception  of  the  duke 
de  Nejara,  a  Spanish  grandee  of  the  highest  rank,  whose 
secretary  has  preserved  minute  particulars  of  the  ceremonial. 
When  the  noble  Spaniard  had  been  presented  to  the  queen, 
he  essayed  to  perform  his  homage  to  the  princess  Mary  by 
1  Parliamentary  History,  vd.  iiL  p.  179. 
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kissing  her  hand ;  bat  she  prevented  him,  and  very  gracioaaly 
offered  him  her  lips, — a  proof  that  he  was  her  relative,  and 
privil^ed  thus  to  salute  her.'  Mary  danced  at  a  court  ball 
given  on  the  same  occasion :  her  dress  was  extremely  splendid, 
being  a  kirtle,  or  close-fitting  mider-gown,  made  of  doth  of 
gold,  over  which  was  worn  an  open  robe  of  three-pQed  violet 
velvet;  a  coronal  of  large  precious  stones  completed  this 
brilliant  costume.  Her  magnificence  of  attire  and  her  public 
appearance  at  the  reception  of  a  grandee  who  was  the  accre- 
dited agent  of  Charles  V.,  may  be  considered  as  the  effects  of 
her  restoration  to  royal  rank.  The  Spanish  secretary  of  the 
duke  de  Nejara  wrote,  that  Mary  was  pleasing  in  penon, 
and  so  pc^ular  in  England  as  to  be  ahnoat  adored*  **  Among 
other  praises  that  I  heard  of  h^,^  adds  he,  "  is^  that  she 
knows  how  to  conceal  her  acquirements,  aad  suely  this  is  no 
small  proof  of  wisdom.'' 

Either  the  religious  prejudices  of  Maiy  were  not  so  invin- 
able  as  have  been  supposed,  or  the  milaenoe  of  Kadiarine 
Parr  was  indeed  extraordinary ;  for,  by  the  entreaty  of  that 
queen,  she  undertook  the  Israaslatioa  of  the  Latin  panq»hntee 
^  St.  John,  by  Erasmus.  The  original,  which  comprehended 
all  the  gospds,  was  a  work  very  precious  to  those  who  wished 
£or  refoarmaticm  in  the  Christian  chureh,  founded  on  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  Scripture ;  but,  like  Scripture  itself, 
thelnminouB  pon^hrases  by  Srasmus  were  lodged  ina  learned 
language  firom  the  approadi  cf  general  readers.  It  was  the 
erudition  and  industry  of  the  princess  Mary  tlMt  rendoied 
into  English  the  whole  of  the  impcsrtant  paraphrase  of  St  JiAn. 
She  meant  to  ha^e  kboured  further  in  the  good  w«nrk^  when  a 
lecunrenee  of  her  chronic  illness  laid  her  once  raxxe  on  a  bed 
of  sickness,  and  her  chaplain.  Dr.  Frands  Mallet,  revised  and 
pr^Mured  for  the  press  tiie  manuscript  she  had  completed.  It 
was  onnprised  in  the  same  vdume  with  the  other  para^^fases 
of  Erasmus,  which  were  rendered  into  ]&^lifl]l  by  several 
cdehrated  reformers.  Those  who  mistake  Henry  VIII.  tot 
a  patron  of  the  Reformation,  instead  of  what  he  really  was, 
(and  still  continues  to  be,)  its  impediment,  its  shame>  and  its 
1  See  llarUkc't  DespM«hee  jofnkfoAf  quoted  p.  872. 
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^rrow,  have  supposed  that  Mary  undertook  this  task  to 
please  and  propitiate  her  fiather. '  But  that  such  a  course  was 
not  the  way  to  his  good  graces,  is  apparent  from  the  anger 
which  was  excited  in  his  mind  against  Katharine  Parr,  on 
account  of  the  theological  works  patronised  by  her, — anger 
which  had  nearly  been  fi^tal  to  that  queen  soon  after  the 
publication  of  these  parsqphrases.  Mary's  translation,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  undertaken  wholly  to  please  Katharine 
Parr,  who,  in  her  l^ter  from  Hanworth,  Sept.  1544,  entreated 
her  to  get  her  translation  of  St.  John  with  all  care  and  dili- 
gence revised,  and  then  with  speed  ^  to  send  this,  her  most  fsir 
and  useful  work,''  to  her,  that  she  might,  with  the  rest,  (viz. 
the  translations  of  Kay,  Cox,  Udall,  Old,  and  Allen,)  commit 
it  to  the  press,  desiring,  withal,  to  know  of  her  whether  it 
should  be  published  in  her  name  or  anonymously.  Katha- 
rine Parr  added,  on  this  point,  ''that  in  her  opinion  she 
would  do  a  wrong  to  the  work,  if  she  ^ould  refuse  to  send 
it  to  posterity  with  the  advantage  of  her  name;  because,  in 
her  accurate  translation,  she  had  gone  through  much  pauis 
for  the  public  good,  and  would  have  undertaken  more  had 
her  health  permitted.  I  see  not  why  you  should  reject  the 
praise  which  all  deservedly  would  give  you;  yet  I  leave  all 
to  your  own  jurudence,  and  will  approve  of  that  which  seems 
best  to  you*"'  In  conclusion  of  the  same  letter,  she  thanks 
Mary  for  a  purse  which  she  had  made  and  sent  her. 

Mary  did  not  append  her  name  to  her  translation,  but.she 
permitted  Dr.  Udall  to  say  what  he  pleased  concerning  her 
labours  in  his  prefieu^  which  was  to  the  following  effect : — 
''  England,"  he  said,  "  can  never  be  able  to  render  thanks 
sufficient ;  so  it  will  never  be  able  (as  her  deserts  require) 
enough  to  praise  the  most  noble,  the  most  virtuotis,  and  the 
most  studious  lady  Mary's  grace,  for  taking  such  pains  and 
travail  in  translating  this  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus  on  the 
gospel  of  St.  John."  Dr.  Mallet,  who  superintended  the 
progress  of  tiiis  work  through  the  press,  could  not  have  been 

'  See  preoeding  Iriography  of  qoeen  KaUmine  Parr.  Tlie  ftirther  perticnlan 
quoted  here  axe  drawn  from  Udall'a  preAMse  to  the  Paraphraies,  and  Strype'e 
Memorials. 
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long  in  the  service  of  the  princess  Mary^  having  been  chap- 
lain to  the  late  unfortunate'  queen  Katharine  Howard.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  by  queen  Katharine  Parr  for  his  deep 
learning :  his  principles  appear  to  have  been  mild  and  liberal^ 
if  he  may  be  judged  by  his  co-operation  with  some  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Reformation  in  a  work  of  general  Christian 
utility.  The  persecution  and  severe  imprisonment  he  met 
with  m  the  succeeding  reign,  did  not,  perhaps,  encourage  him 
in  this  happy  frame  of  mind,  since  his  name  occurs  in  Fox's 
list  of  persecutors, — ^a  sohtaiy  instance  among  the  personal 
friends  of  Maiy,  who  are  almost  all  excluded  from  that  black 
catalogue. 

The  manuscript  which  has  been  preserved  of  the  princess 
Mary's  privy-purse  expenditure  closes  with  the  year  1544 : 
it  has  afforded  a  curious  insight  into  her  real  manner  of 
spending  her  time,  her  tastes,  and  pursuits.  Among  other 
remarkable  points,  it  shows  how  small  a  portion  of  her  means 
was  bestowed  on  any  of  the  prevalent  devotional  observances 
of  the  times.  K  she  had  been  inclined  to  spend  her  income 
on  attentions  to  the  dead,  instead  of  active  charity  to  the 
living,  she  might  have  done  so  with  impunity,  as  the  masses 
for  the  soul  of  her  friend,  queen  Jane  Seymour,  indubitably 
prove  that  such  rites  still  formed  part  of  the  then  estabUdied 
church.  But  no  other  expenditure  of  the  kind  occurs,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  yearly  trifle  offered  at  Candlemas, 
the  expenses  of  Mary  might  have  passed  for  those  of  a  Pro- 
testant princess. 

Many  items  occur  in  the  course  of  Mary's  diary  which 
bespeak  her  love  of  flowers,  rare  seeds,  and  roots ;  she  was  a 
horticulturist  and  an  importer  of  foreign  plants,  for  her  father 
gave  10/.  in  reward  to  a  person,  because  he  had  brought 
safely  to  England  many  trees  from  Spain,  commissioned  by 
'^  his  daughter  the  lady  Mary's  grace."'  She  had  a  decided 
taste  for  clocks,  like  her  illustrious  relative  Charles  V.,*  for 
they  form  a  prominent  article  in  her  yearly  expenditure : 

>  Privy'pane  Expenoes  of  Heniy  VIII.,  edited  by  or  Harris  Nicolas. 
'  It  is  well  known  thiit  he  diverted  himself  with  dock-woric  in  his  retirraient 
at  St  Jnst,  after  lus  abdioataon*  and  that  there  his  mighty  mind  oonvinoed  itself 
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sometimes  she  had  as  many  as  four  repaired  and  regulated 
at  once ;  sometimes  she  gave  and  received  presents  of  clocks. 
Gloves  were  sent  her  from  Spain^  as  presents ;  she  gave  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  suite  of  the  lord  admiral  30^.  for  bringing  her, 
from  a  duchess  in  Spain,  a  coffer  containing  twelve  pair  of 
Spanish  gloves.  Gloves  of  this  kind  bore  a  great  price  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  were  probably  some  of 
the  relics  of  Moorish  industry ;  they  were  made  of  exquisite 
leather,  and  embroidered  with  silk,  gold,  silver,  and  even 
with  gems,  and  highly  perfumed.  The  wicked  suspicions 
of  that  age  of  crime  often  supposed  that  the  perfumes  of 
Spanish  gloves  were  poisoned. 

Painting  was  not  one  of  the  arts  encouraged  by  Mary 
while  princess,  owing  to  her  slender  finances;  but  she  paid 
John  Hayes  handsomely  for  drawing  her  work-patterns,  and 
gave  ''one  John  4/.,  who  drew  her  likeness''^  on  a  table; 
that  is,  it  was  a  portrait  painted  on  wood.  There  is  a  good 
portrait,  by  Holbein,  in  the  collection  at  Hampton-Court, 
representing  a  princess  about  the  age  of  twenty-four,  supposed, 
rather  too  hastily,  to  be  Elizabeth.  The  outline  of  the  face 
is  wholly  different  from  the  pear-shaped  form  of  Elizabeths 
visage,  instead  of  which,  it  is  short  and  round ;  and  though 
sufficiently  r^ular  to  excuse  the  praises  of  Mary^s  person, 
which  formed  the  constant  theme  of  her  contemporaries  in  her 
youth,  shows  a  slight  indication  of  the  squareness  on  the  upper 
lip,  which  was  afterwards  so  violently  caricatured  in  the  prints 
executed  in  the  reign  of  her  successor.  If  other  tokens  were 
wanting  to  identify  it,  the  costume  is  sufficient,  which  had 
materially  changed  before  Elizabeth  had  attained  the  age  of 
the  person  represented.  The  colour  of  the  hair  has  occasioned 
the  mistake,  which  is  of  a  red  cast  of  auburn,  when  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Mary  had  the  dark  hair,  as  well  as  the  dark  eyes, 
of  her  Spanish  ancestors.  But  most  of  the  portraits  of  that 
era  are  embellished  with  red  or  sandy  hair :  it  is  supposed  that, 

of  the  fhtOiiy  of  reUgioiis  penecniioii,  by  observing  the  difficulty  of  making  two 
of  his  clocks  strike  sinmltaneonsly.  He  reasoned,  "  that  if  unresisting  and  un- 
thinking matter  was  so  hard  to  regulate,  how  oould  men  be  tortured  into  exact 
mison  of  thought  ?"  But  this  noble  lesson  he  learned  too  late  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  '  It  is  possible  this  John  was  Sang,  or  John  Holbein. 

cc2 
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out  of  compliment  to  the  rufous  complexion  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  locks  of  his  dutiful  courtiers  were  sprinkled  with  gold 
dust  or  red  powder,  in  order  that  those  who  had  not  been 
gifted  by  nature  with  the  warm  hue  fiushionable  at  court, 
might  at  least  have  the  appearance  of  possessing  that  ^iviable 
tint.  Holbein's  genuine  works  have  a  very  decepti?e  quality, 
leading  the  beholder  into  much  false  criticism  on  his  stiffiiess 
and  hardness.  The  laborious  finish  of  the  flesh  and  draperies 
induces  those  who  look  at  his  pictures  to  examine  them  as 
near  as  possible,  and  the  closer  they  are  surv^ed  the  flatter 
they  appear;  but  let  the  spectatw  walk  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  the  picture  assumes  a  marvellous  effect  of 
roundness  and  vrcAsemblance.  Thus  it  is  with  the  femous 
group  of  Henry  VIII.  and  family,  which  is  one  of  the 
treasures  of  Hampton-Comrt.'  On  a  dose  inspection  it  seems 
as  fiat  as  a  map,  and  as  highly  finished  as  an  enamelled  tea- 
cup; but  as  the  spectator  retreats  from  it,  and  looks  at  it 
from  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  pillars  move  into  panoramic 
perspective,  the  recess  deepens,  the  glorious  roof  glows  with 
lozenges  of  ruby  and  gold,  the  canopy  juts  out,  and  the  royal 
group  beneath  assume  lifehke  semblance.  Thus  it  is  with 
the  young  portrait  of  Mary.  If  it  is  viewed  from  the  window- 
seat  to  the  right,  its  effect  is  fiill  of  nature  and  reality :  the 
face  is  dehcate  and  pleasing;  the  complexion  pale  and  pure ; 
the  fragile  figure  shows  the  ravages  of  recent  illness;  the 
expression  of  the  features  is  mild  and  reflective;  and  the 
whole  design  gives  the  idea  of  a  lady  student  engaged  in 
peaceftd  meditation.  A  book,  with  vellum  leaves,  is  on  a 
stand  to  the  right,  and  the  princess  holds  another,  velvet- 
bound  and  clasped  with  gold,  in  her  hands ;  the  fluted  curtains 
partially  open  from  the  back-ground.  These  accessaries 
Holbein  has  finished  with  Flenush  patience :  the  book  on  die 
stand  appears  as  if  the  studious  princess  had  recently  been 
writing  therein.  Her  dress  is  square  at  the  bust,  tapor  in 
the  waist,  girded  with  a  cordeliire  of  gems,  and  made  of  rose- 
coloured  damask :  the  head-dress  is  of  the  roimd  hood  form. 

'  It  is  indd  to  be  a  copy  by  Reml;  bat,  on  comparison  wiUi  other  oopki  of 
Holbein  by  that  artast^  the  dUferenoe  of  tone  and  touch  is  most  striking. 
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"  Mary/'  according  to  the  Italian  of  PoUino/  '*  was  small, 
fragile,  and  of  a  singularly  beautiful  complexion,  but  of  a  very 
different  tint  &om  that  of  her  fiither.  When  a  girl,  she  was 
mnch  celebrated  for  her  beauty ;  but  the  troubles  she  under- 
went in  her  father's  reign  £Etded  her  charms  prematurely, 
though  she  was  very  fer  from  ugly.  Her  face  was  short, 
her  forehead  very  large,  her  eyes  dark  and  lustrous,  and 
remarkably  touching  when  she  fixed  them  on  any  one/'  The 
portrait  engraved  by  Houbraken,  with  an  axe,  fasces,  and  a 
mourning  Cupid,  entitled  '  queen  Katharine  Howard,'  is  in- 
dubitably the  princess  Mary,  about  the  i^  of  thirty.  It  is 
nearly  a  fac-simile  in  features,  dress,  and  attitude  with  her 
portrait  in  the  &mily  group  at  Hampton-C!ourt,  only  at  a 
more  advanced  age. 

The  tone  of  the  privy-pm-se  journal  of  the  princess  altered 
considerably  when  Katharine  Parr  presided  over  the  English 
court.  All  card-playing  and  betting  vanish  from  the  pages 
of  this  document;  but  in  the  preceding  year  Mary  had  lost 
the  sum  of  10/.  in  a  bet  with  Dr.  Bill.  A  divine  so  called 
was  distinguished  among  the  &thers  of  the  Protestant  church 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  but  whether  he  is  the 
same  to  whom  the  princess  Mary  lost  the  wager  is  a  curious 
question.  Such  an  incident  is  as  much  at  variance  with  all 
preconceived  ideas  of  the  gloom  and  unbending  sternness  of 
Mary's  routine  of  life,  as  it  would  have  been  of  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  that  of  Dr.  BilL  K  one  could  see  a  grand- 
inquisitor  playing  at  dice  or  betting  at  a  horse-race  with 
Calvin  or  John  Knox,  the  sight  would  scarcely  be  more 
startling  and  anomalous  than  the  plain  item  in  the  account- 
book  of  Mary,  noting  cash  thus  won  and  lost. 

Strange  indeed  are  the  revolutions  when  a  sudden  flash 
of  light  affords  a  transitory  view  into  the  realities  of  life,  just 
at  the  conmiencement  of  the  great  rdigious  warfare  which 
has  raged  mnce  this  period;  the  mind  is  tantalized  with  an 
earnest  wish  to  know  more  of  the  private  life  and  daily  mode 
of  conduct  of  those,  who  are  only  known  to  the  world  as 
persecutors  on  one  side,  or  as  martyrs  or  theological  champions 

>Fk«e896. 
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on  the  other.  Vain  is  the  wish !  the  struggles  of  rival  creeds 
for  supremacy  take  the  place  of  all  other  information^  either 
personal  or  statistical ;  individual  character^  arts^  science^  and 
even  the  historian^s  absorbing  theme— arms^  are  alike  a  blank 
in  the  annals  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and 
Mary ;  yet  all  were  undergoing  changes  as  striking  as  those 
of  religion.  In  this  dearth  of  general  information,  assiduous 
examination  of  the  documents  which  time  and  acdd^it  have 
spared  becomes  a  more  imperative  duty. 

The  remaining  leaves  of  the  book  containing  the  accounts 
of  the  princess  Mary,  are  filled  up  with  the  list  of  her  jewels. 
Many  interesting  mai^inal  notices,  in  her  own  hand,  are 
added  to  it.  The  jewels  were  placed  in  the  care  of  Mary 
Finch,  and  at  the  bottom  of  every  page  is  the  signature  of 
the  princess ;  and  on  each  side  of  it  four  long  scratches,  to 
prevent  any  more  writing  being  added.  Among  these  jewels 
was  a  ^'book  of  gold,  with  the  king's  face  and  that  of  her 
grace's  mother,''  (Katharine  of  Arragon).  This  is  retained  in 
Mary's  possession ;  but  the  next  article,  a  round  tablet,  black 
enamelled,  with  the  king's  picture  and  that  of  queen  Jane, 
was  given  by  Mary  as  a  present  to  Mrs.  Ryder,  at  her  mar- 
riage with  judge  Brown.  '^A  pomander  of  gold,  having  a 
dial  in  it,"  was  given  ''  to  the  lady  Elizabeth's  grace."  This 
must  have  been  a  watch.  Another  item  occurs  of  a  plain 
tablet  of  gold,  with  a  died  in  it,  given  to  lady  Kingston. 
Among  Marjr's  valuables  were  miniature  paintings,  set  in 
brooches  and  tablets,  evidently  meant  to  be  worn  on  the 
person;  their  subjects  were  mostly  from  Scripture  history, 
but  one  given  to  the  princess  Elizabeth  had  on  it  the  history 
of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe.  The  king  presented  his  daughter 
with  a  considerable  number  of  jewels  the  1st  of  January, 
1543;  six  months  before  his  death,  (the  20th  of  July,)  he 
presented  her  with  many  more.  The  number  and  value  df 
his  last  gift  leads  to  the  supposition  that  they  were  her 
mother's  jewels.  Among  them  occurs  another  luiniature  of 
Katharine  of  Arragon,  set  with  one  of  the  king,  opening  like  a 
book  of  gold.^  Against  one  gold  necklace,  set  with  pearis, 
^  Many  beaatifol  historical  mimatares  set  in  this  mode  were  seen  among  the 
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Mary  has  written,  ''giv^i  to  my  cousin  Jane  Gray/'  little 
thinking,  when  she  gave  her  young  kinswoman  a  share  of  her 
ornaments,  that  the  fair  neck  would  be  mangled  by  her  order, 
round  which  these  pearls  were  clasped.  Many  rich  presents 
were  distributed  by  Mary  among  her  female  relations;  the 
names  of  lady  Frances  (mother  to  lady  Jane  Gray),  lady 
Eleanor  Clifford,  and  lady  Mai^aret  Douglas  (married  to 
Matthew  Stuart,  earl  of  Lenox),  frequently  occur,  £Euniliarly 
named  as  "  my  cousin  '^  Prances,  Eleanor,  or  Mar  get, 

Mary  had  been  suffering  with  severe  illness  in  the  early 
part  of  1546,  and  was,  in  the  spring,  at  the  court  of  her  step- 
mother. A  letter  is  extant  from  her  brother,  prince  Edward,* 
dated  from.  Hunsdon,  May  1546,  in  which  he  congratulates  her 
affectionately  on  her  recovery,  aflarming  *'  that  God  had  given 
her  the  wisdom  of  Esther,  and  that  he  looked  up  to  her  virtues 
with  admiration.''  He  desires  her  to  give  his  love  to  lady 
Tjrrwhitt,  lady  Lane,  and  to  lady  Herbert :  these  were  ladies 
of  queen  Katharine's  household,  and  the  last  her  sister, — dr. 
cumstances  which  prove  that  Mary  was  then  resid^it  at  court. 
The  princess,  indeed,  usually  occupied  a  lai^e  portion  of  her 
young  brother's  thoughts,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  his  Latin 
exercises,  written  in  the  form  of  epistles  addressed  to  her,  to 
his  father,  and  to  queen  Katharine  Parr.  Li  one  of  these 
last,  he  takes  the  pains  to  entreat  his  step-mother  "  to  pre- 
serve his  dear  sister  Mary  from  the  enchantments  of  the 
Evil  one,  by  beseeching  her  to  attend  no  longer  to  foreign 
dances  and  merriments,  which  do  not  become  a  most  Christian 
princess."^  The  exhortation  perhaps  really  originated  from  the 
princely  boy's  tutor,  Richard  Cox,  who,  though  a  Protestant, 
was,  like  many  of  his  contemporary  reformers,  imbued  with 
the  asceticism  of  the  cloister.  Yet  the  cares  of  a  brother,  who 
had  not  seen  his  tenth  summer,  r^arding  the  superabundant 
dances  of  his  sister,  then  turned  of  thirty,  possessing  withal 
the  historical  reputation  for  sternness  of  Mary  Tudor,  will  be 
considered  a  curious  anomaly  in  historical  incident. 

Strawberry-hni  CoQection,  thoagh  they  chiefly  belonged  to  the  seventeenth 
oentory.  ^  Quoted  m  Strype's  Memorials. 

'  Letters  of  the  Kings  of  England,  edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  vdL  iL  p.  8 . 
translated  firom  the  Latin  ori^^al,  Bawliuison  MSS.,  Bodldan  Lib. 
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Mary  retained  her  fiather's  feyour  to  the  dose  of  his  ^dst- 
ence^  though,  just  as  he  was  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  her 
name  was  strangely  implicated  in  the  mysterious  offences  for 
whidi  the  accomplished  Surrey  was  hurried  to  the  block. 
General  history  repeats,  perpetually,  that  Surrey's  princqml 
crime  was  an  intention  of  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  the  princess 
Mary ;  his  own  teaxnly  history,  however,  proves  that  this  was 
impossible,  f<^  his  hand  was  already  given  to  a  wife  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  and  who  survived  him  many  years.^  Henry 
VIII.  in  his  will  confirmed  Mary  in  her  reversionary  rights  of 
succession,  and  bequeathed  to  her  the  sum  of  10,000/.  towards 
her  marriage-portion,  if  she  married  with  the  consent  of  the 
ootmdl  of  r^ency.  While  she  continued  unmarried,  she  was 
to  eujoy  an  income  of  8,000/^  .p^  annum,  whidi  it  appears 
arose  firom  the  rents  of  her  manors  of  Newhall  or  Beauheu, 
Hunsdon,  and  EenninghalL  This  last  was  part  ci  the  illegal 
plunder  of  the  noble  house  of  Howard,  which  ebe  honestly 
returned,  on  her  accession,  to  its  rightful  owner. 

The  silence  of  aU  English  writers  r^;arding  any  communis 
eation  between  Heniy  VIII.  and  his  eldest  daughter  when  he 
\ras  on  his  death-bed,  obliges  us  to  have  reoourse  to  the  testi- 
mony of  continental  historians,  and  to  translate  the  following 
passage  firom  the  Italian  of  Pollino : — "  One  day,  when  the 
king  felt  convinced  that  his  death  was  approaching,  he  ordered 
his  daughter  Mary  to  be  sent  for.  He  addressed  her  with 
great  tenderness  and  affection,  and  said,  'I  know  well,  my 
daughter,  that  fortune  has  heea  most  adverse  to  you ;  that  I 
have  caused  you  infinite  bkxctow,  and  that  I  have  not  given 
you  in  marriage,  as  I  desired  to  do.  This  was,  however, 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  or  to  the  unhappy  state  of  my 
affairs,  or  to  your  own  ill  Juck ;  but  I  pray  you  take  it  all  in 
good  part,  and  promise  me  to  remain  as  a  kind  and  loving 
mother  to  your  brother,  whom  I  shall  leave  a  little  helpless 
child.'  "*     It  is  very  probable  that  Mary  actually  made  her 

'  See  Howard  Memoriali»  by  Henry  Howard,  eeq^  of  Oofby-castle. 
'  Pollmo,  p.  191.  This  writer  must  have  had  access  to  the  mimiments  of 
history  in  ^oae  reigns^  since  we  find  repeatedly,  in  his  pages,  inibrmation 
derived  from  sonroes  (as  Privy-ooancil  Journals,  State-paper  Letters,  &o.)  which 
were  unknown  to  the  oontemporaiy  English  historians,  and  have  only  been 
recently  opened  to  the  public. 
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&tber  such  a  promiBe^  because^  in  all  the  stormy  movements 
of  the  succeeding  reign^  though  it  will  be  presently  shown 
that  snares  and  temptations  were  not  wanting  to  induce  her 
to  seize  the  reins  of  government^  she  never  gave^  either 
secretly  or  openly^  the  least  encouragement  to  any  rebellion 
against  the  successive  r^ents  who  governed  in  her  brother's 
name^ — Chappy  if  she  oouM  preserve  h^  own  home  from 
molestation,  which  was  not  always  the  case.  Her  brother's 
first  employment^  on  his  accession^  was  to  write  her^  from  the 
Tower,  a  Latin  letter,  dated  Feb.  8,  1546-7,  of  condolence 
on  their  fiather's  death,  concluding  with  these  affectionate 
words:  '' So  £ur  as  in  me  lies,  I  will  be  to  you  a  dearest  brother, 
and  overflowing  with  all  kindness.''^  The  mind  of  the  boy- 
sovereign  must  have  been  deeply  and  tenderly  intent  on  his 
sister  Mary,  for  a  few  days  afterwards  his  royal  hand  recorded 
the  only  memorial  existing  of  an  attempt  on  her  life,  made  in 
1546.  It  is  veiy  remarkable  that  he  alludes  to  it  as  occur- 
ring in  the  preceding  summer,  during  the  life  of  their  father. 
The  letter  is  one  of  thanks  to  an  officer  in  her  household: 
accident  had  brought  the  incident  to  the  knowledge  of 
king  Edward,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  fraternal  love  he  thus 
wrote  to  sir  Edward  Browne: — "It  has  been  represented 
unto  us,  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer  you  did,  at 
your  own  imminent  peril,  and  at  the  peril  of  your  life,  pro- 
tect the  house  wherein  our  dearest  sister  was  residing  at  the 
time,  from  being  entered  in  the  night  by  a  bloodthirsty  and 
murderous  villain,  who  might,  perchance,  have  done  an  incre- 
dible damage  to  our  said  sister,  or  at  least  to  her  attendants. 
We  are  de^roos  of  requiting  the  service,  and  for  that  pivpose 
we  will  and  command  you  to  repair  without  delay  to  our 
court  at  London.  Prom  the  Tower,  this  13  day  of  February.'*' 
Such  was  the  warmth  of  affection  towards  Mary  felt  by  her 
cherished  nursling  and  brother  at  the  period  of  his  ascending 
the  throne.  Small  doubt  can  exist  that  the  sister  mentioned 
by  the  young  monarch  was  Mary,  as  Elizabeth  was  resident 

'  Letters  of  the  Kings  of  England,  edited  by  J.  O.  HalliweD,  yoL  iL  p.  21 : 
tranalatod  from  the  Latin  original,  Bodleian  Library. 

« IHd,  p.  27. 
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with  him  at  Hertford-castle  some  time  before  the  death  of 
his  father;  therefore  he  would  have  become  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  had  beCedlen  her  in  the  previous  sum- 
mer. Besides^  Elizabeth's  age^  and  position  regarding  the  suc- 
cession, did  not  provoke  the  rage  of  poUtical  &natics  who 
were  murderously  disposed. 

The  princess  lived  in  retirement  at  her  country-seats  in  the 
ensuing  spring.  The  great  changes  which  took  place  in  reh- 
gion  immediately  after  the  decease  of  Henry  VIII.  had,  as 
yet,  produced  no  collision  between  her  and  the  protector 
Somerset.  The  following  letters  bespeak  her  on  terms  of 
great  fEuniharity  and  friendship  both  with  him  and  his  wife : — 
THs  Pbhtcess  Maby  to  kt  Lady  of  Sohsbsbt. 

«My  good  Qossip,  (1547,  April) 

**  After  my  very  hearty  oommendaticmB  to  yon,  with  Uke  deore  to  hear  of  the 
amendment  and  increase  of  yomr  good  health,  these  shall  he  to  pat  yon  in  le- 
memhrance  of  mine  old  suit  concerning  Richard  Wood,  who  was  my  mother's 
servant  when  you  were  one  of  her  graces  maids.  As  yoa  know,  hy  his  applica- 
tion, he  hath  sustained  great  loss,  almost  to  his  utter  undoing,  without  any 
recompence  hitherto,  which  forced  me  to  trouhle  you  with  his  suit  befcnre, 
whereof  (I  thank  you)  I  had  a  very  good  answer,  and  dedre  you  now  to  renew 
the  same  to  my  lord  your  hushand,  for  I  consider  it  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
member such  matters,  having  such  a  heap  of  business  as  he  hath.  Wherefore  I 
heartily  require  you  to  go  forward  in  this  suit  tiU  you  have  brought  it  to  an  honest 
end,  fcT  the  poor  man  is  not  able  to  abide  long  in  the  city. 

"  And  thus,  my  good  Nann,  I  trouble  you  with  myself  and  all  mine ;  tlumtrog 
you  with  all  my  heart  for  your  earnest  gentleness  towards  me  in  all  my  suits 
hitherto,  reckoning  myself  out  of  doubt  of  the  continuance  of  the  same.  Where- 
fore, once  again  I  must  trouble  you  with  my  poor  Qeorge  Brickhouse^  who  was 
an  officer  of  my  mother's  wardrobe  and  beds  from  the  time  of  the  king  my 
father's  coronation,  whose  only  desire  is  to  be  one  of  the  knights  of  Windsor,  if 
all  the  rooms  be  not  filled ;  and  if  they  be,  to  have  the  next  reversion  in  obtun- 
ing,  whereof  (in  mine  opinion)  you  shall  do  a  charitable  deed,  as  knoweth 
Almighty  Grod,  who  send  you  good  health,  and  us  shortiy  meet,  to  hiri  pleasure. — 
From  St.  John's,  this  Sunday  in  the  afternoon,  bdng  the  24th  of  ApriL 

"  Your  loving  finend  during  my  life, 

"Maby.** 
Mary's  requests  for  provision  for  her  mother's  aged  ser- 
vants were  duly  remembered  by  her  "  good  Nann/'  for,  some 
months  later,  a  letter  of  thanks  in  her  hand  occurs  to  the 
protector : — 

THE  Pbincess  Maby  to  the  Pbotectob. 
**Mt  Lobd, 
"  I  heartily  thank  you  for  your  gentleness  showed  touching  my  requests  late 
made  unto  you,  whereof  I  have  been  advertised  by  my  comptroller;  and  though 
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I  shall  Isaife  [omit]  to  trouble  yon  at  present  with  the  whole  number  of  my  said 
requests,  yet  I  thought  it  good  to  signify  to  you  my  desire  for  those  persons  who 
have  served  me  a  very  long  time,  and  have  no  kind  of  living  certain.  Praying 
you,  my  lord,  according  to  your  gentle  promise,  that  they  may  have  pensions,  as 
my  other  servants  have,  during  their  lives ;  for  their  years  be  so  &r  passed,  that 
I  fear  they  shall  not  enjoy  them  long. 

"  Thus,  with  my  hear^  commendations,  as  well  to  yourself  as  to  my  gossip, 
your  wife,  I  bid  you  both  farewell,  praying  Almighty  God  to  send  you  both  as 
much  health  and  comfort  of  soul  and  body  ai  I  would  wish  myself. — From 
Beaulieu,  the  2Sth  Dec"  />  1/9  1 

In  June^  lord  Thomas  Seymour  wrote  to  her,  requesting 
her  sanction  to  his  marriage  with  her  friend  and  step-mother, 
Katharine  Parr:  her  letter  has  already  been  given.^  It  is 
sensibly  written,  though  somewhat  prudishly  worded,  disown- 
ing  all  knowledge  '^  in  wooing  matters  /'  and  she  evidently 
insinuates,  that  a  six  months'  widowhood  was  rather  too  short 
for  the  widow  of  a  king  of  England,  though  perhaps  Mary 
knew  as  well  as  the  parties  themselves  that  they  were 
already  married.  The  princess  dated  her  letter  from  Wan- 
stead,^  and  soon  after  she  notified  to  Katharine  Parr  that  she 
was  about  to  try  the  air  of  Norfolk  for  the  restoration  of  her 
infirm  health,  and  from  that  time  she  sojourned  frequently  at 
her  manor  of  Kenninghall.  She  required  the  attendance  of 
her  chamber-woman  Jane,  during  an  attack  of  illness  that 
seized  her  in  the  autumn.  This  damsel  had  given  her  hand 
to  WiUiam  Russell,  a  servant  in  the  household  of  her  sister, 
on  which  occasion  Mary  received  the  following  famihar  letter' 
from  the  princess  EUzabeth.  We  find,  by  its  contents,  that 
it  is  one  of  a  numerous  and  afiectionate  series,  which  passed 
between  the  royal  sisters  at  this  period  of  their  lives : — 

7B0M  THE   PbIKCESS  ELIZABETH  TO  THE  PbIKOESS  MaBY. 
**T0  MY  WELL-BELOVED   8I8TBB  MABY. 

"  Good  sister,  as  to  hear  of  your  sickness  is  unpleasant  to  me,  so  it  is  nothing 
fearful,  for  that  I  understand  it  is  your  old  guest,  that  is  wont  oft  to  visit  you, 

'  See  preceding  memoir  of  Katharine  Parr. 
'  After  the  attainder  of  sir  Giles  Heron,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  his 
manor-house  at  Wanstcad  remained  royal  property.     Heron  was  a  son-in-law  of 
sir  Thomas  More. 

s  Ellis's  first  Series  of  English  Letters. 
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whom  oomiiig;  though  it  be  ofk,  yet  it  is  ne^er  wekmne;  hat,  notwithsUndiiig^ 
it  IB  oomfortable,  fbr  thatjaculapravUa  mitim$fBriutU. 

"  As  I  do  uDdentand  your  need  of  Jane  Rofisell's  ser^ipe,  so  I  am  sony  that  it 
is  by  my  man's  occasion  letUd,  [hindered] ;  which,  if  I  had  known  afbre,  I  woold 
have  caosed  his  will  to  give  place  to  need  of  your  service,  for,  as  it  is  her  doty  to 
obey  his  commandment,  so  it  is  lus  part  to  attend  yoor  pteasore;  and  as  I  con- 
fess it  were  meeter  for  him  to  go  to  her,  since  she  attends  upon  yon,  so  indeed  he 
required  the  same,  bat  for  divers  of  his  follows  had  bnnness  abroad  that  made 
his  tarrying  at  hcmie. 

"  Qood  aster,  thoogh  I  have  good  caose  to  thank  yoa  for  year  ofb  sending  to 
me,  yet  I  home  mare  oooanan  to  thamk  fftm  J  or  yowr  oft  gmUU  wriHmg ;  amd 
you  may  well  see,  by  my  wrUiny  to  qft,  how  pletuani  itieto  me.  And  thns  I 
end  to  trouble  yon,  denring  God  to  send  yon  as  well  to  do  as  yoa  can  think  or 
with,  or  I  desire  or  pray. — From  Ashridge,  scribbled  this  27th  of  October. 

**  Yoor  loving  rister, 

**  EUZABBTH." 

The  last  will  and  testament  of  Henry  VIII.  was  as  replete 
with  seeds  of  strife  for  his  subjects,  as  the  capricious  acts  of 
his  life  had  been.  The  monarch  who  had,  on  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries,  desecrated  so  many  altars,  and  scattered 
the  funds  of  so  many  mortuary  chapels  and  endowed  chantries, 
in  utter  disr^ard  of  the  intentions  of  the  founders,  whose 
very  tombs  were  often  violated,  left  by  his  will  600/.  per 
annum  for  masses  to  be  said  for  his  soul !  He  had  likewise 
enjoined  his  executors  to  bring  up  his  son  in  the  CathoUc 
fSEuth ;  by  this  he  probably  meant  the  cruel  church  of  the 
six  articles  which  he  had  founded.  This  wiU  was  a  serious 
impediment  to  the  reformed  church  of  England,  for  the 
establishment  of  which  Somerset  and  Cranmer  took  decided 
steps  directly  Henry  expired.  Before  the  parliament  met  in 
November,  bishop  Gardiner,  the  chief  supporter  of  Heniy^s 
anti-papal  Catholic  church,  was  deprived  of  his  see,  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  Fleet.  Some  time  in  the  same  autmnn  a 
controversy,  by  letter,  took  place  between  the  princess  Mary 
and  Somerset,^  which  appears  to  have  been  commenced  by  her 
earnest  entreaties  for  the  performance  of  her  father's  will, 

*  Bamef  s  Reformation,  voL  iL  pp.  14-37.  For  the  will  of  Keraj  VUI.  see 
Heylin's  Reformation,  p.  802,  where  it  is  printed  at  length.  The  original  doca- 
mont  is  well  worth  perusal,  as  it  bears  striking  evidence  of  the  recorrence  of  the 
religions  tenets  which  had  been  impressed  in  youth  on  the  royal  testator's  mind. 
We  have  seen  the  original  at  the  Chapter-house,  (by  the  favour  of  Mr.  F.  Devon,) 
and  renuun  convinced  that  it  was  dgned  by  the  hand  of  Henry  himself,  at  least 
the  signature  on  the  margin  at  the  commencement,  for  the  up-strokes  of  the  H 
are  tremulous,  an  effect  which  could  not  be  connected  with  the  impression  from 
a  stamp. 
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especially  that  part  which  related  to  the  education  of  her 
brother.  Somerset^ b  answer  to  the  princess  is  alone  pre- 
served ;  it  contains  assertions  r^arding  the  Protestant  prin- 
ciples and  intentions  of  Henry  YIII.  wholly  contradicted  by 
fiacts.  Far  wiser  would  it  have  been  for  the  Protestant  pro- 
tector to  have  boldly  founded  his  opposition  on  the  obvious 
truths  and  ai^ed  on  the  inconsistency  of  Henry's  testimony 
and  his  deeds ;  but  Somerset^  like  most  politicians^  sacrificed 
the  majesty  of  truth  to  expediency,  which  conduct,  of 
course,  involved  him  in  a  labyrinth  of  disputation  and  self- 
contradiction. 

In  the  course  of  the  correspondence  that  ensued  between 
Somerset  and  bishop  Gardiner,  on  the  same  subject,  a 
remarkable  fact  appears;  which  is,  that  the  paraphrases  of 
Erasmus,  among  whidi  the  translation  by  the  princess  Mary 
held  so  conspicuous  a  place,  was  reprinted  by  the  founders 
of  our  reformed  church,  and  was  provided  in  all  churches 
throughout  England  as  a  companion  to  the  Bible,  being 
considered  next  in  eflScacy  to  the  sacred  volume  itself  for 
the  promotion  of  religious  faith.  It  likewise  appears  that 
Gardiner's  attack  on  this  very  work  was  the  ultimate  cause 
of  his  imprisonment.'  Marjr's  connexion  with  the  publication 
forms  a  singular  incident  in  the  history  of  this  controversy, 
and,  indeed,  in  her  own  career.  Thus  did  Mary's  opposition 
to  the  reformed  church  of  England  commence  at  the  very 
moment  that  church  was  taking  for  one  of  its  bulwarks  the 
work  of  her  own  pen.  The  princess  was  invited  to  court  by 
an  affectionate  letter  firom  the  young  king,  her  brother,  who 
was,  before  religious  controversy  occasioned  variance,  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  her.  The  royal  family  passed  the  Christmas 
succeeding  their  father's  death  in  each  other's  society,  on  the 
most  affectionate  terms.  From  that  time,  however,  the  visits 
of  Mary  to  court  were  few ;  as  she  could  not  agree  with  the 
tenets  of  the  Protestants,  she  held  herself  as  much  in  retire- 
ment as  possible.  The  country  was,  the  succeeding  summer, 
in  a  state  of  insurgency  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to 
souths  chiefly  on  account  of  the  utter  misery  into  which  the 
1  Burnet,  voL  iL  pp.  26-85. 
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tyranny  of  the  latter  years  of  Henry  VIII/s  government  had 
thrown  it.  It  ought  to  be  noted,  that  not  one  of  tliese  in- 
surgents implicated  Mary's  name  in  their  proceedings,  though, 
if  she  had  given  them  the  slightest  encouragement,  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  but  that  they  would  joyfully  have  done  so. 
Mary  certainly  limited  her  religious  zeal,  whilst  she  was  a 
subject,  to  the  narrow  circle  of  her  own  chisel  and  household, 
for  which  she  claimed  only  toleration ;  this  she  was  the  less 
likely  afterwards  to  practise,  since  no  example  was  afforded 
her  that  it  formed  a  principle  of  any  creed  established  in 
Christendom.* 

Notwithstanding  all  Mary's  caution,  the  protector  addressed 
to  her  some  communication,  accusing  her  servants  of  en- 
couraging the  rebels  in  Devonshire.  She  answered  him  by  a 
letter,'  in  which,  after  proving  that  her  servants  were  not  near 
the  scene  of  action,  she  concludes  with  these  words  : — 

**  Mj  lord,  it  troableth  me  to  hair  sndi  reportii,  especially  where  there  is  no 
cause  given ;  trusting  my  household  shall  ity  [prove]  themselves  true  subjects  to 
the  king's  m^esty,  and  honest,  quiet  persons,  or  else  I  would  be  loath  to  keep 
them.  And  whereas  you  charge  me,  that  my  proceedings  in  matters  of  religion 
should  give  no  small  courage  to  many  of  these  men  to  require  and  do  as  they  dp, 
that  thing  appeareth  most  evidently  to  be  untrue,  for  all  the  rising  about  tins 
part  [i.e,  Korfolk]  is  touching  no  point  of  religion.  But  even  as  ye  ungently, 
and  without  desert,  charge  me,  so  I,  omitting  so  ftiUy  to  answer  it  as  the  case 
doth  require,  do  and  will  pray  God  that  your  new  alterations  and  unlawful 
liberties  be  not  rather  the  occasion  of  these  assemblies  than  my  doings,  who  am 
(Ch)d  I  take  to  witness)  disqtueted  therewith.  And  as  for  Devonshire,  no  Utdiffertmi 
[impartial]  person  can  lay  the  doings  to  my  diarge,  for  I  have  neither  land  nor 
acquaintance  in  that  country,  as  knoweth  Almighty  God;   whom  I  humUy 

'  It  is  a  lamentable  trait  in  human  nature,  that  there  was  not  a  sect  established 
at  the  Reformation  that  did  not  avow,  as  part  of  their  religious  duty,  the  horrible 
necessity  of  destroying  some  of  their  feUow-creatures  (mostly  by  burning  alive) 
on  account  of  what  they  severally  termed  heretical  tenets.  The  quakers  were 
absolutely  the  first  Christian  community  since  that  era  who  disavowed  all  destruc- 
tiveness  in  their  religious  precepts.  How  furiously  these  friends  to  their  spedes 
were  persecuted,  the  annals  of  New  England  can  tell;  and  Great  Britain,  though 
more  sparing  of  thdr  blood,  was  equally  wasteful  of  their  lives,  for  they  were 
penned,  by  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.,  by  hundreds  in  gaoK—^'^b  gaols  as  were 
provided  then,  rife  with  malignant  fevers  and  every  horror.  James  IL  declared 
to  the  hon.  Mr.  Bertie,  that  he  had  released  1230  quakers,  confined  in  different 
gaols  at  his  accession. — Original  letters  of  Bertie,  Betroepective  Review,  second 
Series. 

>  Burnet,  vol.  iiL  Hist  of  R^. ;  Records  iii.  p.  198.  This  letter  is  supposed  to 
be  answered  by  Somerset  in  a  letter  preserved  by  Burnet,  but  the  subjects  do 
not  agree. 
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beseech  to  tend  yon  all  as  mnch  plenty  of  his  grace  as  I  would  wish  to  myself 
So,  with  my  hearty  oommendatious,  I  hid  you  &rewelL — From  my  house  at  Ken- 
ninghaJ],  the  20th  of  July. 

«  Your  friend,  to  my  power, 

"  Maet." 

Mary  came  to  London  in  the  autumn  of  1548^  and  paid  a 
Tifflt  to  her  brother  at  his  private  residence  of  St.  Jameses- 
palace.  Here  she  must  have  occupied  a  r^ular  suite  of 
reception-rooms^  for  she  had  a  great  concourse  of  her  friends 
to  visit  her^  and  made  especial  good  cheer  for  their  entertain- 
ment. The  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  table  were  not^  it  is 
evident^  forbidden  at  courts  but  the  sound  of  musical  instru- 
ments was  wholly  banished  from  the  royal  residences ;  nor  did 
the  first  lady  in  the  realm  venture  to  indulge  her  favourite 
taste,  by  touching  virginals,  lute,  or  regcJs,  whilst  sojourning 
under  the  roof  of  the  young  sovereign  of  £ngland. 

The  widowar  of  Katharine  Parr,  lord  Thomas  Seymour, 
was  among  the  guests  of  Mary  during  her  residence  at  St. 
JamesVpalace,  which  is  apparent  by  a  letter  he  addressed  to 
her,  in  which  he  returned  thanks  for  her  hospitality ;  at  the 
same  time  he  required  her  testimony  (as  related  in  the  pre- 
ceding biography)  respecting  the  rich  jewels  her  father  had 
given  to  the  late  queen  Katharine  Parr.  In  the  conclusion, 
he  alluded  to  Mary's  total  deprivation  of  music  while  she 
abode  at  St.  James's,  and  insinuated  that  she  must  wholly 
have  lost  her  practice.  In  order  to  obviate  such  a  misfortune, 
he  offered  the  services  of  his  man,  Walter  Earle,  to  give  her 
lessons,  this  person  being  well  skilled  on  her  favourite  instru- 
ment, the  virginals.  The  inquisitors  of  the  Star-chamber, 
who  soon  after  carefully  sifted  all  the  proceedings  of  the  un- 
fortunate Seymour,  found  that  he  had  had  a  long  consultation 
with  his  man,  Walter  Earle,  the  night  before  he  set  out  on 
his  errand  to  Mary.  They  shrewdly  suspected  that  Walter  was 
directed  to  intersperse,  with  his  musical  lessons,  some  words 
calculated  to  raise  the  ambitious  widower  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  princess.  Great  jealousy  was  excited  in  the  mind  of 
the  protector,  that  his  brother,  if  he  &iled  in  his  matrimonial 
projects  regarding  Elizabeth,  or  lady  Jane  Gray,  meant  to 
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offer  his  hand  to  the  princess  Maiy.  Nor  were  these  sus- 
picions wholly  unfounded. 

THs  LoBD  ApimiAL  (Sxyxoub)  to  the  Ladt  Mabt. 

<<  After  my  hmnble  oommendatianB  to  your  grace,  with  most  hearty  thanks  for 
the  great  good  cheer  I  (amongst  others)  had  with  yon,  at  your  grace's  late  being 
here.  It  may  hereof  please  yon  to  miderstand,  that  had  it  not  been  that  the 
little  time  of  your  late  abode  did  rather  require  to  be  absented  ftom  twits,  [not 
troubled  with  applications,]  than  to  be  at  any  time  impeaeked  impeded]  of  the 
entertdnment  of  so  many  of  your  grace's  fiiends  which  then  came  to  yint  you,  I 
had,  even  then,  by  mouth  desired  knowledge  of  the  things  wluch  rum  I  am 
suitor  fbr  by  writing.' 

•  ••••• 

**  I  have  sent  your  grace  this  bearer  to  wut  on  you  this  Christmas,  and  to 
renew  and  bring  to  your  remembrance  such  lessons  as  I  think  you  have  forgotten, 
because,  at  my  late  being  at  St.  James's^  I  never  saw  a^Mstr  of  viiginals  stirring 
in  all  tbe  whole  house;  wishing  I  had  some  other  thing  that  might  be  mom 
pleasant  and  acceptable  to  your  grace,  whom  for  this  present  I  commit  to  the 
good  governance  of  God. — ^From  Seymour-plaoe,  this  17th  of  December." 

But  one  little  month  intervened  between  the  penning  of  this 
letter  and  the  impeachment  of  the  hapless  writer^  and  in  stUl 
less  time  he  was  hurried^  without  trial,  to  the  block,  by  virtue 
of  a  warrant  signed  with  the  hand  of  his  firatemal  foe.  He 
employed  his  last  moments  in  writing  to  the  royal  sisters, 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  one  of  whom  regarded  him  witb  feelings 
of  friendship,  the  other  vnth  those  of  love. 

Mary's  health  was  so  very  infirm  in  the  spring  of  1550, 
that  her  death  was  generally  expected :  she  herself  felt  con- 
vinced that  her  end  was  near.  Had  she  died  at  this  time, 
how  deeply  venerated  would  her  name  have  been  to  all  pos- 
terity!  how  fondly  would  her  learning,  her  charities,  her 
spotless  purity  of  life,  her  inflexible  honesty  of  word  and 
deed,  and  her  fidelity  to  her  friends  have  been  quoted  and 
remembered  by  her  ooimtry  1  Even  her  constancy  to  the 
ancient  church  would  have  been  forgiven,  as  she  was  as  yet 
innocent  of  the  greatest  offence  a  human  being  can  commit 
against  God  and  man, — ^persecution  for  religion's  sake.  If 
she  had  never  reigned,  the  envenomed  hatred  between  Pro- 
testants and  CathoUcs  would  have  been  less,  and  many  horrid 

^  Here  is  omitted  the  passage  regarding  Mary's  knowledge  of  the  disputed 
jewels,  which  has  been  already  quoted  in  the  preceding  Inography  <^  Katharine 
Parr :  the  whole  is  in  Haynes's  Burleigh  Ptqsers,  p.  73. 
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years  of  persecution  and  counter-persecution  would  have  been 
spared. 

She  wrote  a  meditation  on  her  severe  iUness  in  1549^  and 
sent  it  to  her  kinswoman^  lady  Capel^  with  these  words : — 
"  Good  cousin  Capel^ — I  pray  you,  as  often  as  you  be  disposed 
to  read  this  writing,  to  remember  me  and  pray  for  me,  your 
loving  friend,  Marie/'  The  cousin,  whose  relationship  the 
princess  claims  so  frankly,  was  daughter  to  the  lady  Manners, 
descended  from  Anne  duchess  of  Exeter,  sister  to  Edward 
lY.,  by  her  second  husband  St.  L^er,  and  of  course  a 
descendant  of  the  royal  line  of  York.* 

The  sickness  Maiy  referred  to  laid  long  and  heavily  on  her 
at  Kenninghally  and  it  seems  to  have  been  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  arduous  letters  she  had  ahnost  daily  to  write  to  the 
protector,  respecting  her  required  conformity  with  the  re- 
cently established  church  of  England.  In  the  course  of  this 
correspondence  she  frequently  aJluded  to  her  sinking  health. 
The  point  of  contest  was,  her  refrisal  to  deliver  up  her  chap- 
lain. Dr.  Hopton,  her  officer,  sir  Francis  Inglefield,  and  her 
comptroller,  Rochester,  for  the  examination  of  the  privy 
coimcil  regarding  her  domestic  worship.  In  her  letter  she 
rather  appealed  to  the  former  friendship  between  her  and 
Somerset,  than  used  harsh  language : — 

"  I  intend,  with  Qod's  grace,  to  trouble  yon  little  with  any  worldly  suits,  but 
to  bestow  the  short  time  I  think  [expect]  to  live,  in  quietness,  praying  for  the 
king's  majesty  and  all  of  you. 

"  Moreover,  your  desire  seems  that  I  should  send  my  comptroller  [Rochester] 
and  Dr.  Hopton  [chaplain]  to  you.  It  is  not  unknown  to  you  that  the  chief 
charge  of  my  house  resteth  only  on  the  iramaiU  of  my  said  comptroller,  who 
hath  not  been  absent  from  my  house  three  whole  days  since  the  setting  up  of  the 
same^  unless  it  were  for  my  letters-patent ;  so  that  if  it  were  not  for  his  continual 
diligence^  I  think  my  little  portion  [income]  would  not  have  stretched  so  far. 
My  cha{dain,  by  occasion  of  sickness,  hath  been  long  absent,  and  is  not  yet  able 
to  ride ;  therefbve,  as  I  caxaaot  forbear  [spare]  my  comptroller,  and  my  priest  is 
not  able  to  journey,  I  derire  you,  my  iad,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  declare  to 
me  except  mattere  (^religion,  to  send  me  some  trusty  person  with  whom  I  shall 
be  contented  to  talk ;  but  assuring  you,  that  if  any  servant  of  mine,  man,  woman, 
or  chaplain,  should  move  me  contrary  to  my  conscience,  I  would  not  give  ear  to 

^  Pttrke's  Royal  Authors,  and  Stiype.  The  present  ducal  house  of  Rutland, 
and  its  branches  of  the  name  of  Manners,  derive  descent  from  the  legitimate  line 
of  Tork  through  this  source. 
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them,  nor  foAr  the  like  to  be  med  in  mj  house.  And  thmi,  my  lord,  with  my 
hearty  oommendations,  I  wish  nnto  you  imd  the  rest  [of  the  ooondl]  as  well  to 
do  as  myaeUl— From  my  house  at  Kenninghall,  22nd  of  June,  1649. 

<*  Your  aanred  friend  to  my  power. 

The  dispute  gathered  strength  as  it  proceeded,  and,  in  a  letter 
written  a  few  days  after,  she  says,  "  Her  poor  sick  priest, 
Hopton,  has  set  out  in  obedience  to  their  orders,  though  the 
weather  was  cold  and  stormy,  and  he  likely  to  fiaul  by  the 
way.'' 

This  controverrial  correspondence  with  Somerset  was  sud- 
denly  interrupted  by  his  deposition  from  the  protectorship. 
The  £Eu;tion  which  had  deposed  him  (the  leaders  of  which 
were  Dudley^  Cranmer,  and  Northampton)  addressed  an  ex- 
traordinary  memorial  to  Mary,  giiring  their  own  version  of  the 
transaction,  written  with  natural  partiality  to  their  own  cause 
and  conduct.  From  this  singular  document  we  abstract  the 
following  particulars  :— 

TO  XT  LaDT  Hun's  GBACB  AITD  XT  LaDT  ElIZABBTH's  eBAOB. 

^  It  may  please  your  grcuse}  with  oar  most  hmnble  and  hear^  oommendatkns, 
to  understand,  that  wh^eas  some  trouble  hath  chanced  between  us  of  the  king^s 
mijesty's  ooondl  and  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  because  the  same  may  be 
diyersely  reported,  we  have  thought  it  our  parts  to  signify  to  your  grace  briefly 
how  the  matter  hath  grown,  and  by  what  means  it  hath  now  come  to  this 
extremity." 

Many  sentences  then  occur,  accusing  Somerset  indefinitely 
of  pride,  ambition,  and  impracticability  in  business,  and  at 
last,  with  flying  into  violent  courses  because  he  suspected  a 
cabal  against  him.  As  addressed  to  the  princess  Maiy,  the 
following  narratiye  of  the  only  misdemeanour  that  could  be 
alleged  against  the  hapless  Somerset  is  very  curious : — 

"  We,"  resume  his  aocusem»  **  had  not  dined  together  above  twioe»  but  im- 
mediately he  took  the  Tower,  and  raised  all  the  country  about  Hampton-Court, 
hndHng  and  ciying  out  'that  certain  lords  had  determined  to  destroy  the  king's 
majesty/ — whom  we  pray  to  God  on  our  knees  to  make  as  old  a  king  as  any  of  his 
progenitors !    And  when  he  had  thus  gathered  the  people  togeUier  at  Hampton* 

^  A  duplicate  of  this  state-paper  was  certiunly  sent  to  both  sisten,  as  it  is 
superscribed  to  both,  but  is  only  pertinent  to  Mary,  as  the  contents  will  show. 
It  is  printed  at  length  in  Mr.  Tytier's  Edward  and  Mary,  vol  L  p.  248.  Our 
readers  are  only  offered  the  passages  relatiye  to  Mary ;  the  whole  we  eanes^y 
leoommend  to  the  perusal  of  those  really  deorous  of  Ustorioal  truth. 
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Coart,  he  brooglit  his  nujesty  faito  the  hoM-oonrt  there,  and  to  the  gate,  caasing 
him  (good  prince)  to  say  to  the  people  crowded  round  the  gate, '  I  pray  yon  he 
good  to  us  and  our  onde !' " 

The  scene  of  this  stirring  historical  drama^  we  consider^  is 
tiiat  antique  quadrangle  in  Hampton-Court  which  opens  on 
the  river^  the  bridge^  and  offices;  this,  we  think^  agrees  with 
the  term  'base-court/  It  is  little  injured  by  the  hand  of  in- 
noTation;  and  here  imagination  can  picture  the  royal  boy^ 
with  his  noble-looking  unde^  supplicating  through  the  grate 
the  motley  crowd  (assembled  from  the  banks  of  the  river  and 
the  adjacent  hamlets)  ^^  to  be  good''  to  them.  But  this  did 
not  form  the  whole  of  the  protector's  harangue,  which  chiefly 
turned  on  a  political  intrigue  he  suspected  his  rivals  meant  to 
agitate  with  the  princess  Mary.     The  document  proceeds, — 

**  Wh^n  he,  Somerset,  hegan  his  oration  to  the  people,  and,  among  his  other 
mitme  and  idle  sayings,  dedarod  '  thafc  we  wanted  to  remoye  him  from  his  office, 
hecanse  we  were  minded  to  have  yoor  grace  [princess  Mary]  to  be  regent  of  the 
reahn;  dilating  on  what  danger  it  would  prove  to  his  miyesty  to  have  your  grace 
(who  are  next  in  nuxeatUm  and  title)  to  be  in  thafc  place,  and  that  therdn  was 
meant  a  great  treason, — ^which,  as  God  knoweth,  we  nerer  intended,  and  consider 
all  laws  tooching  the  gOYemment  provide  to  the  contrary ;  neither  have  any  of 
ns  all  at  any  time,  by  word  or  writing,  opened  any  sudi  matter  to  yoor  grace,  as 
your  honour  knoweth.** 

This  singular  communication  bears  every  appearance  of  a 
snare  laid  for  Mary  by  Dudley.  It  opened  to  her  a  prospect, 
which  she  had  never  previously  contemplated,  of  governing 
England  as  princess-r^ent,  by  the  aid  of  his  faction  after 
the  deposition  of  Somerset.  Had  she  given  way  for  one 
instant  to  the  temptation  of  ambitious  vanity,  and  encouraged 
Dudley  by  replying,  "  That,  as  next  in  succession  and  title, 
her  appointment  as  regent  was  by  no  means  an  unreasonable 
step,"  she  had  been  lost,  for  the  same  party  afterwards  con- 
spired to  invalidate  her  title  and  right  of  succession  to  the 
throne.  She  knew  them  well,  and  gave  no  encouragement  to 
the  subtle  hint.  The  whole  transaction  has,  till  very  recently, 
slept  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  State-Paper  office.  Most 
wisely  does  Mr.  Tytler  observe  ''that  historical  truth  is  pro- 
gressive, of  slow  attainment,  and  to  be  found,  if  any  wher^ 
in  the  original  letters  of  the  times."  To  this  may  we  add 
that  History,  separated  from  the  companionship  of  her  sister 

DI>2 
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Biography^  is  an  inexplicable  riddle;  for  in  the  indiTidual 
characters  of  rulers  and  princes^  in  their  passions^  interests, 
and  good  or  bad  principles^  can  alone  be  traced  the  springs 
of  the  outward  and  visible  actions  which  history  records. 
Dudley^s  despatch,  after  detailing  many  curious  particulars 
relative  to  Edward  YI.  and  Somerset,  irrelevant  here,  con- 
cludes with  the  following  strong  canvass  to  enlist  Maiy  on 
their  side : — "  We  trust  your  grace,  in  our  just  and  fedthful 
quarrel,  will  stand  with  us,  and  thus  shall  we  pray  to  Almighty 
Grod  for  the  preservation  of  your  grace's  health.'' 

It  may  be  inferred,  from  Mary's  kindness  on  her  accession 
to  Somerset's  down-trodden  and  persecuted  family,  after  his 
enemies  had  wreaked  their  final  vengeance  on  him,  that  she 
by  no  means  approved  of  his  ruin  and  execution;  and  it  is 
certain,  from  the  immediate  renewal  of  a^ravated  severities 
against  her  for  the  practice  of  her  domestic  worship,  that 
''her  grace  did  not  stand"  with  his  enemies,  according  to 
their  earnest  request.  Indeed,  Mary's  utter  retreat  from  all 
political  agitation  in  her  brother's  stormy  minority,  was  a 
respectable  trait  in  her  character,  and  coincides  entirely  with 
Pollino's  narrative  regarding  her  fisher's  death-bed  chai^. 
Whenever  she  was  at  issue  with  the  ministers  of  Edward  VI., 
her  disagreement  was  wholly  personal,  and  never  of  a  pubUc 
nature.  It  was  passive  and  defensive,  and  limited  to  repelling 
their  interference  with  her  domestic  altar  and  worship;  and 
when  she  resisted  their  attacks,  she  neither  meddled  with 
their  intrigues,  fomented  their  factions^  nor  encouraged  their 
enemies. 

When  the  Dudley  r^ency  arrested  her  chaplains  for 
officiating  in  her  chapel,  she  appealed  to  the  emperor  on  the 
subject  ;^  and  his  ambassador,  April  19th,  1550,  demanded  of 
the  privy  coimcil  ''  that  the  lady  Mary  might  have  her  mass, 
which  was  denied,"  says  her  royal  brother,  in  his  joumaL 

*  Several  of  her  letters  to  Charles  Y.  are  extant  ui  the  Bnrleigfa  Papers^ 
(Haynes's  CoUection).  They  are  inconaequentaal,  being  merely  oomplimentaiy, 
and  are  not  worth  translating.  Her  confidential  letters  were  in  the  EscnriaL 
Great  nmnbers  of  them  were  destroyed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  eentary, 
by  being  used  as  waste  paper,  together  with  letters  of  the  risters  and  aonts  of 
Charles  v. 
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The  denial  was  in  ambiguous  terms,  since  the  imperial  ambas- 
sador understood  that  *'  permission  had  been  granted/'  Yet 
molestation  to  the  princess  continued  during  the  whole  year^ 
and  towards  the  autumn  assumed  a  serious  aspect.  Meantime 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  became  a  suitor  for  her  hand^  but  was 
informed  by  her  brother  "that  don  Louis,  the  infimt  of  Por- 
tugal^ was  engaged  in  a  marriage-treaty  for  the  princess  Mary, 
and  when  that  was  determined,  he  should  be  answered/' 
The  duke  of  Brunswick  was  the  second  illustrious  wooer 
Mary  had  had  from  among  the  champions  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  and  the  marquess  of  Brandenburgh  soon  after  offered 
her  his  hand.  There  seems,  during  the  reign  of  Edward,  to 
have  been  as  many  overtures  for  her  marriage  as  when  her 
father  was  alive.  She  gave  her  consent  to  the  allegiance  with 
don  Louis  of  Portugal,  but  the  match  was  never  concluded/ 

The  emperor  threatened  England  with  war,  if  the  lady 
Maiy  was  not  exempted  from  all  penal  law  against  noncon- 
formity, which  was  at  this  time  severe  ;*  and  when  the  young 
king  positively  refused  to  permit  mass  to  be  said  in  her 
chapel,  the  emperor  Charles  sent  ships  (commanded  by  one 
of  his  Flemings,  named  Sdpperus)  to  hover  off  the  east  coast, 
to  receive  Mary  on  board  and  carry  her  to  the  protection  of 
his  sister,  the  queen  of  Himgary/  King  Edward  ordered  sir 
John  Grates  to  watch  that  his  recusant  sister  was  not  stolen 
away  from  Newhall  (which  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Blackwater,  in  Essex)  to  Antwerp.  This  measure  was  ex- 
pected,  because  it  was  said  at  court  "  that  more  than  one  of 
her  gentlemen  had  been  to  the  coast,  and  examined  the  best 
places  for  her  embarkation/'     Thus  it  appears  her  favourite 

>  Strype's  Notes  to  Hayward's  Edward  VI.  W.  Kennet,  voL  ii.  p.  315. 
'  The  first  of  these  acts  of  parliament,  enforcing  conformity  with  the  Plx>- 
testant  church  of  England  under  cruel  penal  laws,  was  just  carried  into  efibct. 
Joan  Bocher  was  under  sentence  of  the  fiery  death  she  afterwards  suffered. 
Several  Dutchmen,  condemned  to  the  fiames,  bore  fagots  to  St.  Paul's,  and  one 
was  burnt  to  death.  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  a  faithfbl  and  honest  servant  of  the 
crown,  and  several  more,  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  Catholicism.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  great  bulk  ci  the  English  Catholics  who  had  complied 
with  the  measures  of  Henry  VIII.  were  not  in  communion  with  the  pope,  but  it 
would  be  an  historical  absurdity  to  call  them  paputt  because  they  would  not 
use  the  Common-Prayer. 

'  King  Edward's  JoumaL    Burnet^  voL  iL  part  %  pp.  9-16. 
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seat  of  Newhally  or  Beaulieu,  was  regarded  witli  jealoosy  by 
the  court 

The  privy  council  endeavoured  to  entice  Mary  firom  the 
forbidden  ground  of  Newhall,  by  amiable  representations  that 
the  air  of  Essex  was  bad  for  her  healthy  and  the  cause  of  a  fit 
of  illness  which  attacked  her  in  the  November  of  1550 ;  in 
answer^  she  wrote  the  following  letter^  which  is  pleasantly 
worded^  and  from  which  may  be  gathered  information  r^ard- 
ing  her  health  and  residences.  It  was  probably  addressed  to 
the  brd  privy-seal,  Bedford,  with  whom  she  was  always  on 
friendly  terms : — 
"Mt  Lobd, 

"  I  most  beartilj  ihank  yoa  for  your  gentle  and  liind  letters.  And  whereas 
It  should  seem  to  joo,  and  others  my  friends,  that  the  sdl  and  air  of  this  hoose 
might  he  the  reason  of  my  sickneesy  for  recoverj  whereof  yoa  think  it  good  I 
should  remove  from  the  same.  My  lord,  the  truth  is,  neither  the  hoose  or  the 
air  is  herein  to  he  suspected,  hut  the  time  of  the  year,  hdng  the  ihll  of  the  lea^ 
at  whioh  time  I  have  seldom  escaped  the  same  disease  these  many  yean ;  and  the 
rather,  to  prove  the  air  is  not  the  evil,  I  have  not  at  present  (thanks  he  to  God) 
any  of  my  hoosehold  sick.  Notwithstanding,  I  had  made  my  proviuoos  at  Wanstead 
and  St.  John's*  this  two  months  past,  where  I  intended  to  have  heen  all  this 
winter;  hut  hy  reason  of  one  departed  at  Wanstead  of  the  plagne,  who  was 
hnried  in  the  dinrchyard,  veiy  near  to  my  gate,  I  was  driven  from  liiat  house; 
and  then  my  dlKase  coming  <hi  me  so  sore^  (hearing  also  that  the  ur  at  St. 
John's  was  not  dear,)  I  durst  not  venture  to  take  so  fiir  a  journey,  the  s/ogr 
[delay]  whereof  was  a  grief  to  me^  hecanse  the  chief  intent  of  the  same  was  to 
see  the  king's  miyesfy. 

"  So  having  no  house  of  my  own  near  hand,  I  tbou^t  it  not  meet  to  make 
more  provision  in  any  other,  hut  determined  to  rest  here'  till  Christmas  was 
past,  and  caused  mine  officers  to  provide  accordingly.  Moreover,  for  the  hetter 
amendment  of  my  health,  yoa  bo  gently  otkt  me  the  choice  of  any  of  the  king's 
miyesty's  houses,  or  any  other  man's  house,  hdng  meet,  to  he  had,  you  wovJd 
give  order  for  the  same.  My  lord,  your  gentleness  in  this,  or  in  any  other  of  my 
causes,  doth  vppetir  so  unfoignedly,  that  I  have  just  oceaaon  to  think  yoo  my 
very  friend;  and  not  heing  otherwise  able  to  recompense  you,  I  shall  pray 
for  yoo* 

**  Hereafter,  if  I  shall  espy  any  house  meet  for  my  purpose,  I  shall  make  hold 
to  require  your  fovour  therein ;  for  I  mean,  if  stroigth  and  health  will  suffer 
me,  to  change  the  air  and  house  here  for  the  cleansing  of  the  same,  and  horrow 
my  lord  chancellor's  house  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  who  very  gently  hath  offered 
me  the  same.  And  thus,  with  my  most  hearty  commendations,  I  wish  yoo  well 
to  do  as  myseUl—From  Bsamlism,  [NewhaD,]  the  23  of  November. 

''Tour  assured  friend  to  my  power, 

••Mabt.- 

^  St.  John's  is  always  alluded  to  as  the  town-house  of  the  princess.    It  seems 
to  have  been  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  where  the  Hospitallers  had  been  dispos- 
1  (^  a  magnificent  mansion  by  Henry  YIII. 

*  At  Beanlieo,  now  Newhall,  near  Chehnsford. 
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This  letter  was  so  represented,  that  it  produced  the  observa- 
tion from  the  young  king,  in  his  journal,  "  that  the  ladj 
Mary  refused  to  come  to  him.'' 

lliroughout  the  winter  a  controvenrjr  continued  r^arding 
the  ritual  used  in  her  chiq>el,  which,  at  last,  became  so  serious^ 
that  she  resolved  to  appeal  to  her  brother  in  person.  The 
offence  given  by  Mary  was^  that  she  did  not  hare  her  service 
celebrated  with  closed  doors,  but  permitted  her  neighbours  to 
come  in  crowds  to  share  in  her  worship.  Maiy  was  likewise 
accused  of  usurping  the  parish  churches  near  her  residences, 
occupying  them  with  her  chaplains,  and  causing  mass  to  be 
celebrated  therein ;  but  bishop  Bidley,  in  his  narrative  of  his 
subsequent  discussion  with  her,  exonerates  her  from  the 
chai^  by  declaring  tiiat  whai  he  pressed  the  subject  of 
preaching  to  her,  she  referred  him  ^'to  the  parish  church  at 
Hunsdon,  as  the  proper  place  for  his  ministry/' ' 

Familiar  intercourse  took  place  in  the  following  year  be- 
tween the  princess  Maiy  and  her  kinswoman  Frances  Bran- 
don, duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  her  daught^v.  "  In  the  fourth 
year  of  Edward  YI.,  the  duchess  Frances  came  with  a  great 
retinue  from  Bradgate  to  Tilsey.'  Ten  gentiem^i  arrived 
from  London  to  escort  her  to  my  lady  Mary's  grace,  and  after 
breakfiEust,  Noyember  21,  the  duchess  Frances,  with  my  lady 
Jane  Gray,  my  lady  Katharine  Gray,  and  my  lady  Mary  Gray, 
repaired  to  my  lady  Mary's  grace.  The  first  days  of  Decem- 
ber lady  Katharine  Gray  came  back  with  her  sister  Mary  to 
Tilsey,  but  lady  Jane  Gray  was  left  at  court  as  the  guest  of 
her  cousin  the  princess  Mary  until  the  16th  of  that  month. 
When  the  princess  bade  fiEffewell  to  her  guest,  lady  Jane 
Gray  departed  in  company  with  her  &ther,  her  mother,  and 
her  undes,  the  brd  John  and  lord  Thomas  Gray,  and  rode 
with  them  to  spend  the  Christmas  at  Tilsey.'  The  princess 
Mary  sent  one  of  her  gentiemen  with  a  message  to  the  £unily 
party  of  the  Grays,  and  he  dined  with  them." 

1  StaTpe,  vol.  iL  part  2,  p.  834. 

'  These  extracts  are  from  a  predooB  nnprmted  MS.  book  bekmging  to  lord 
YGddleton,  being  a  set  of  extracts  made  by  capt.  WlDonghby,  m  Beoembier  1702, 
from  the  fiunily  papers  in  his  brother's  stady  at  WoQarton,  in  Nottinghamshire. 

'  A  seat  of  the  WiUooghbys.  La^  Willoaghby  was  ladj  Jane  QnfB  aunt, 
being  ladj  Anne  Gray,  rister  of  the  dakd  of  Bi^bQc 
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When  the  i«inoe88  Mary  was  resident  at  Wanstead-hoose 
in  the  year  1552^  she  paid  a  state  visit  to  the  court  of  Edward 
YI.  She  rode  from  Wanstead^  attended  by  a  noble  cayakade 
of  kdies  and  gentlemen^  through  Meet-street  to  Westminster. 
Her  intention  was  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  her  brother 
on  the  subject  of  the  interruption  his  ministers  were  thiai 
offering  to  her  domestic  worship.  Every  one  of  her  numerous 
retinue  wore  a  black  rosary  and  cross  hanging  at  the  girdle, 
a  display  which  naturally  gave  rise  to  irritation^  and  caused 
infinite  offence  to  the  Protestant  court  of  the  young  king.^ 
^'  At  the  great  gate  of  the  palace  she  alighted^  and  Mr.  Wing- 
field^  comptroller  <^  the  king's  household,  and  many  lords, 
attended  her  there.  And  so  9he  was  brought  through  the 
hall  unto  the  chamber  of  presence^  and  so  she  tarried  there 
two  hours^  and  ate  a  goodly  banquet.''  Succeeding  years 
have  drawn  the  veil  from  "  the  two  hours'  conference/'  which 
was  Mary's  concern  at  court  rather  than  the  goodly  banquet. 

"The  lady  Mary,  my  sister/'  says  young  Edward,  in  his 
journal,  "  came  to  me  at  Westminster,  where,  after  saluta- 
tions, she  was  called  with  my  council  into  a  chamber,  where 
was  declared  how  long  I  had  suffered  her  mass  against  my 
will/  in  the  hope  of  her  reconciliation ;  and  how,  (now  being 
no  hope,  which  I  perceived  by  her  letters,)  except  I  saw  some 
short  amendment,  I  could  not  bear  it."  He  told  her,  more- 
over, "  she  was  to  obey  as  a  subject,  not  rule  as  a  sovereign." 
Mary  answered,  "  that  her  soul  was  GK>d's,  and  her  faith  she 
would  not  change,  nor  dissemble  her  opinion  with  contrary 
words."  She  likewise  offered  "  to  lay  her  head  on  the  block 
in  testimony  of  the  same."  To  which  it  appears  the  young 
king  answered  with  some  tender  and  gracious  words.  They 
are,  however,  recorded  by  his  sister,  and  not  by  himself. 

It  is  singular,  that  the  same  historians  who  have  loaded 
young  Edward  with  undeserved  praise,  have  here  accused  him 
of  designs  on  his  sister's  life.     The  truth  is,  no  one  talked  of 

^  March  18.  This  Cottonian  chronicler  (edited  by  sir  F.  Madden,  Priry-pone 
Expenses,  p.  ex.)  dates  Mary's  vmt  to  court  a  day  earlier  than  her  brother  does 
in  his  joornaL  Strype's  edition  of  the  same  adds  the  incident  of  the  black 
rosaries. 

s  The  king  scored  these  words  thzoogh  in  the  journal,  as  if  to  expunge  tiiem* 
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cuttmg  off  her  head  but  herself^  and  there  exists  her  own 
evidence  that  her  brother  received  her  ardent  proposals  of 
martyrdom  with  gentle  and  soothing  expressions.^  Some 
alarm  was  evidently  felt  for  the  princess  by  the  populace^ 
whose  idol  she  then  was ;  but  she  seems  to  have  parted  on 
finendly  terms  with  the  king^  whatever  resentment  she  bore 
to  the  council^  since  she  obtained  leave  to  visit  her  favourite 
seat  of  Beaulieu  (Newhall),  in  Essex.  The  chronicler  before 
quoted  continues,  that  after  the  goodly  banquet^  the  same 
afternoon  "  she  took  horse  and  rode  back  to  St.  John^s^ 
Clerkaiwell,  and  there  she  lay  all  night ;  and  on  the  morrow 
her  grace  rode  to  Newhall,  in  Essex,  and  there  bides  with 
grace  and  honour, — ^thanks  to  God  and  the  king  her  brother.^' 

The  king,  it  may  be  perceived  by  his  journal,  was  person- 
ally aggrieved  by  the  reluctance  his  sister  Mary  manifested  at 
visiting  his  court ;  yet,  had  there  existed  no  religious  differ- 
ences, the  ceremonial  imposed  upon  every  one  who  approached 
the  Tudor  sovereigns  must  have  been  difScult  for  an  invalid 
to  support.  "  When  one  of  the  king's  sisters  eats  with  him," 
says  the  Florentine  ambassador,  Ubaldini,  ^^  she  may  not  sit 
on  a  chair,  but  a  mere  bench,  and  so  far  distant  from  the 
head  of  the  table  and  the  king,  that  the  canopy  does  not 
overhang  her.  The  ceremonies  observed  before  sitting  down 
to  table  are  truly  laughable.  I  have  seen,  for  example,  the 
princess  Elizabeth  drop  on  one  knee  five  times  before  her 
brother,  ere  she  took  her  place.''  The  king  was  answered  on 
the  knee  every  time  he  addressed  any  one,  even  of  the  highest 
rank.  Laughable  it  certainly  was  that  the  representatives  of 
Owen  Tudor  should  exact  from  their  court  almost  oriental 
prostration,  when  it  is  evident,  from  the  minute  descriptions 
of  Froissart,  that  the  mightiest  of  the  majestic  Plantagenets, 
Edward  III.,  required  no  such  servility ;  but  the  law  had 
been  so  altered  by  the  slavish  parliaments  of  Henry  VIII., 
that  the  national  high  spirit  of  the  EngUsh  was  crushed  in 
the  dust. 

The  very  day  after  Mary's  visit,  the  emperor's  ambassadcnr 
declared,  that  "  If  his  master's  kinswoman  was  any  further 
'  See  her  letter,  which  U  sabfleqaently  quoted  at  p.  412  of  thia  yolume. 
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molested  in  her  retigions  rites^  he  should  quit  the  cotoitiyj 
preparatoiy  to  a  dedaration  of  war/'  The  miniaters^  and 
even  the  bishops,  of  the  young  king  assured  him  thait  wm 
with  the  Low  Countries  would  be  utter  ruin  to  England^  and 
that  he  must  wink  at  his  sister's  mafls  for  awhile^ — ^whereat 
he  wept.^  The  enfiireed  toleration  did  not  last  long;  for 
Franeis  Mallet,  the  head  chaplain  to  the  princess's  hous(^old, 
was  seized,  and  confined  rigidly  in  the  Tower ;  a  person  was 
placed  in  his  cell,  night  and  day,  to  watch  what  he  said  and 
did.  This  was  the  more  to  be  deplored,  since  Mallet  had 
shown,  by  aiding  Mary  in  the  translation  of  Erasmus,  a 
t^idency  to  liberality  of  principles;  and  when  such  persons 
meet  persecution,  the  mischief  done  to  the  g^eral  cause  of 
Christianity  is  great,  since  all  the  tendencies  to  kindlmeaa  and 
mutual  forbearance  are  changed  into  polemic  fury.  Mary's 
imprisoned  chaplain  had  been  esteemed  by  queen  Katharine 
Parr :  he  was  a  retiring  character,  but  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing and  sincerity.  He  had  been  long  in  the  service  of  the 
princess  Mary,  and  it  was  to  him  she  addressed  the  following 
words,  at  the  end  of  a  prayer  she  composed :  ''  Good  Francis, 
pray  that  I  may  have  grace  to  obtain  the  petitions  contained 
in  this  prayer  above  written.  Your  assured  loving  mistress, 
during  life, — ^Marib."' 

When  her  old  and  tried  friend  was  dragged  from  under 
her  roof  to  prison,  Mary  wrote  earnest  letters  of  remonstrance 
to  her  brother  and  his  council,  but  in  vain.  She  continued, 
however,  to  have  her  religious  service  celebrated  by  her  re- 
maining chaplains,  although,  in  the  following  August,  another 
attempt  was  made  to  prevent  it.  The  princess  was  at  Copt- 
hall,  Waltham,  Essex,  when  the  king  and  council  sent  for  ihe 
comptroller  of  her  household,  Mr.  Robert  Rochester,  with  Mr. 
Walgrave  and  sir  Francis  Inglefield,  her  two  other  ]^rincipel 
officers;  and,  after  using  many  menaces  and  persuasions, 
charged  them  to  return  to  their  mistress,  and  inform  her  and 
her  remaining  chaplains  that  mass  should  not  be  continued ; 
in  short,  these  officers  were  charged  to  control  the  princess  in 

'  Edward's  Joanud,  as  quoted  in  Lingard  and  Madden. 
'  Sir  F.  Madden't  Frivy-pnrae  Expenses^  p.  cxxxtL 
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her  own  house  by  altogether  putting  a  stop  to  h»  rehgioug 
service/  and  if,  in  consequence,  she  discharged  them  firom 
her  service,  they  were  to  stay  nevertheless,  and  enforce  the 
king's  orders. 

M^st  uDwiDingly,  and  with  heavy  hearts,  did  Mary's  cheers 
receive  the  orders  of  the  pnvy  ooondl,  and  return  home 
charged  with  commissions  to  execute  &em.  How  they  qped 
in  their  attempts  to  control  their  mistress  their  own  wcntls 
will  best  testify : — "  We  arrived  at  Copped-Hall,  August  15, 
late  in  the  evening;  but  as  the  following  day  was  Sunday, 
and  her  grace  was  to  receive  the  sacrament,  we  abstained  from 
detivering  the  letters  before  noon,  lest  she  should  be  dis- 
quieted/' After  dixmer,  they  presented  the  letters  debvered 
to  them  at  Hampton-Court  on  the  14th;  and  when  the 
princess  had  read  them,  they  prayed  her  to  be  contented  to 
hear  the  commission  they  had  receiyed  of  the  council.  To 
which  her  grace  made  answer,  '^  that  she  knew  right  well  that 
their  commission  agreed  with  the  letters  before  her,  therefore 
they  need  not  rehearse  it.'*  They  implored  her  to  permit 
them  to  obey  the  council.  **  At  last  she  consented  to  hear 
their  message,  but  was  marvellously  offended  when  she  heard 
it,  and  forbade  them  to  declare  the  same  to  her  chaplains  and 
household;  if  they  did,  they  must  no  longer  consider  her  as 
their  mistress, — ^moreover,  she  would  leave  the  house  directly.'* 
As  during  this  interview  they  aU  observed  "  that  her  colour 
often  altCTed,  and  she  seemed  passioned  and  unquiet,  they 
forbore  to  trouble  her  farther,  fearing  that  the  troubling  her 
might  bring  on  an  attack  of  her  old  disease ;"  they  therefore 
begged  her  '^to  consider  the  matter  within  herself,  and  pause 
upon  her  answer  to  the  council  till  the  next  Wednesday,  when 
they  would  wait  upon  her  grace  again  to  hear  further  her 
pleasure ;"  adding  that  they  did  this,  hoping  ^'  to  find  her  more 
conformable."  On  Wednesday  they  found  her  any  thing  but 
conformable,  for  she  would  not  permit  them  to  declare  their 
charge  from  the  council  to  her  chaplains  and  fiunily,  saying, 
'^  Her  household  were  enjoying  the  completest  peace  and  quiet; 
and  if  they  chose  to  disturb  her  and  them,  and  any  ill  should 
'  Privy  Coondl-book.    Likewiae  Ellu*0  Letters,  first  Series. 
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arise^  they,  the  said  Rochester,  Inglefield,  and  Walgrave, 
must  answer  for  the  blame  of  it/^^  After  this  exhortation 
from  their  mistress,  they  preferred  retumiog  to  the  comicil 
without  performing  their  commission,  contenting  themsdves 
with  bringing  to  Windsor,  for  his  majesty,  'betters  from  the 
lady  Mary^s  grace,  as  foUoweth :" — 

'<  My  duty  most  humbly  remembered  to  your  majesty.  It  may  please  yoa  to 
be  advertifled  that  I  have  by  my  senranta  received  yoor  moat  honoiirable  letter, 
the  contents  whereof  do  not  a  little  troable  me ;  and  so  mnch  the  more,  for  that 
any  of  my  servants  should  move  or  troable  me  in  matters  touching  my  soul, 
which  I  think  the  meanest  subject  in  your  reahn  could  evil  bear  at  tbdr  servants' 
hand,  having,  for  my  part,  utterly  refhsed  heretofore  to  talk  with  them  in  sudi 
matters,  and  of  all  other  persons  least  regarded  them  therein. 

'<To  them  I  have  declined  what  I  think,  as  she  which  trusteth  your  nuyesty 
would  have  suffered  me,  your  poor  humble  aster  and  bedeswoman,  to  have  used 
the  accustomed  mass  which  the  king,  your  Bither  and  mine,  with  all  his  prede- 
cessors evermore  used,  wherein  also  I  have  been  brought  up  from  my  youth ;  and 
thereunto  my  oonsdenoe  doth  not  only  bind  me,  (which  wiU  by  no  means  suffer 
me  to  think  <me  thing  and  do  another,)  but  also  the  promise  made  to  tiie 
emperor  by  your  roi^esty's  council  was  an  assurance  to  me,  that  in  so  doing  I 
should  not  break  the  laws,  although  they  seem  now  to  qualify  and  deny  the  thing. 
And  at  my  last  waiting  on  your  highness  I  was  so  bold  as  to  declare  my  mind 
and  conscience,  and  d^red  your  highness,  rather  than  constrain  it,  to  take  mg 
life  ;  whereunto  your  miges^  made  me  a  vety  genile  anewer, 

"  And  now  I  braeedi  your  highness  to  give  me  leave  to  write  what  I  think 
touching  your  mijesty's  letters.  Indeed,  they  may  be  signed  with  your  own 
hand,  and  nevertheless,  in  my  opnion,  not  your  migesty's  in  effsct;  because  it  ii 
well  known,  that  heretofore  I  have  declared  in  the  ^esenoe  of  your  highiwi 
that,  though  (our  Lord  be  praised)  your  nujesty  hath  fiir  more  knowledge  and 
greater  g^fts  than  others  of  your  years,  yet  it  is  not  posable  that  your  highnf»<!t 
can  at  these  years  be  a  judge  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  therefore  I  take  it  thai 
the  matter  prooeedeth  from  such  as  do  wish  those  things  to  take  place  which  be 
most  agreeable  to  themselves,  by  whose  doings,  your  majesty  not  offended,  I 
mean  not  to  rule  my  conscience. 

"And  thus,  without  mdestang  your  highness  any  fkrther,  I  humbly  beseedi 
the  same  ever,  for  Gk)d's  sake,  to  bear  with  me,  as  you  have  done ;  and  not  to 
think  that  by  my  doings  or  example  any  inconvenience  might  grow  to  your 
mtyesty,  or  to  your  realm,  for  I  use  it  not  after  any  such  sort,  puUimg  [havii^] 
no  doubt  but  in  time  to  come,  whether  I  live  or  die,  your  mijesty  shall  perceiva 
mine  intent  is  grounded  upcm  a  true  love  towards  you ;  whose  royal  estate  I 
beseech  Almighty  God  long  to  continue,  which  is  and  shall  be  my  prayer,  aocord- 
ing  to  my  duty. 

"  And  after  pardon  craved  of  your  m^esty  for  this  rude  and  bold  letter,  if^ 
neither  at  my  humble  suit  nor  for  regard  of  the  promise  made  to  the  emperor, 
you  win  suffer  and  bear  with  me  as  you  have  dcme  till  your  miyesty  mi^  be  a 

^  See  the  original  MS.  Harleian,  852,  foL  186.  It  is  printed,  with  some  acute 
comments,  in  sir  Henry  Ellis's  first  collection  of  English  Letters.  The  narrativa 
of  the  unfortunate  officers  is  drawn  firom  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  collectian  of  sir 
T.  PbiUipps,  at  Middle  HUL 
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jndgei  heron  yourself,  and  right  understand  their  proceeding,  (of  which  yet  I 
despair  not>)  rather  than  to  offend  Qod  and  my  conscience  I  oflfer  my  body  at 
yoor  will,  and  death  shall  he  more  welcome  than  Ufe  with  a  tronbled  consdenoe. 
*'  Most  humUy  beseeching  yoor  nugesty  to  pardon  my  sbwnew  in  answering 
your  letters,  for  my  old  diseue  would  not  suffer  me  to  write  any  sooner.  And 
thas  I  pray  Almighty  God  to  keep  your  migesty  in  all  virtue,  and  honour,  and 
long  lift^  at  his  pleasure. — From  my  poor  house  at  Copped-Hall  (Essex),  the  19th 
of  August. 

"  Your  mijesiy's  most  humble  sister, 

"Mabt." 

Edward  VI.  and  his  council  took  four  days  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  letter,  nor  could  they  devise  a  more  rational 
scheme  of  reducing  the  recusant  princess  to  conformity,  than 
by  continuing  to  excite  her  own  servants  to  control  her; 
"  who,  being  accustomed  to  render  her  impUcit  obedience," 
were,  as  she  shrewdly  remarked^  ^'  the  last  persons  likely  to 
enforce  it."  And  so  it  proved ;  for  when  Robert  Rochester^ 
her  principal  officer^  was  brought  before  the  king  and  council 
in  order  to  receive  a  second  code  of  instructions  on  his  return 
to  his  vocation  in  the  household  of  the  princess,  he  flatly 
refused  to  carry  any  more  messages,  vowing  '^he  had  had 
enough  of  his  first  commission.  They  might  send  him  to 
prison  if  they  liked,  but  as  to  face  his  mistress  on  any  such 
errands,  he  would  «o/."^  Sir  Frauds  Inglefield  and  Mr. 
Walgrave  were  precisely  in  the  same  mind,  refusing  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  religious  rites  in  the  household  of  their  lady, 
saying  it  was  against  their  consciences. 

The  resolution  of  Mary's  officers  to  endure  any  infliction 
rather  than  return  to  their  mistress's  residence  with  fresh 
orders  for  controlling  her,  placed  the  privy  coimdl  in  a 
dilemma;  and  they  actually  found  no  expedient,  except  car- 
rying out  their  own  enactments  in  person.  Accordingly,  a 
deputation  of  their  body  set  off  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  princess  to  obedience.  The  persons  composing  it  were 
the  lord  chancellor  Rich,  sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  (comptroller 
of  the  king's  household),  and  Mr.  Petre;  they  likewise 
brought  a  gentleman,  who  meant  to  fevour  Mary  with  his 
service  in  place  of  the  impracticable  Robert  Rochester, — that 
faithful  servant  of  the  princess  having  been,  on  his  refusing 

'  Privy  Council-book,  rdgn  of  Edward  YI* 
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to  exercise  coerdion,  oonfligned  prisoner^  first  to  the  Meet,  "and 
then  to  the  Tower.  The  proceedings  of  the  priyy  councillors 
at  Copt-hall  cannot  be  better  narrated  than  in  the  words  of 
the  lord  chancellor^  himself,  who,  in  a  veiy  tragic  tone,  thus 
relates  a  scene,  which,  contrasted  with  the  sad  and  tearful 
events  of  those  times  of  terror,  positively  ends  with  a  tinge 
of  comedy : — ''  I,  the  lord  chancellor,  delivered  his  majesty's 
letters  to  the  lady  Mary,  who  received  them  on  her  knees, 
saying,  that  she  would  kiss  the  letter  because  the  king  had 
signed  it,  and  not  for  the  matter  contained  therein,  which  was 
merely  the  doings  of  the  council.  Reading  it  to  herself,  she 
said  these  words,  in  our  hearing:  'Ah!  good  Mr.  Cedl 
took  much  pains  here.'*'  When  they  began  to  exhort  her 
on  the  business  they  came  on,  she  prayed  them  to  be  brief; 
''  For,''  said  she,  ''  I  am  ill  at  ease  in  health,  and  I  shall, 
mayhap,  make  you  a  short  answer,  having  written  my  mind 
to  his  majesty  with  mine  own  hand.'' 

Nevertheless,  they  proceeded  in  their  exhortation,  and 
offered  to  show  her  the  names  of  all  the  council  who  had 
resolved  she  should  not  have  the  private  mass  in  her  house. 
"  She  cared  not,"  she  said,  "  for  the  rehearsal  of  their  names, 
for  she  knew  they  were  all  of  one  mind  therein.  And," 
added  she,  '^  rather  than  use  any  other  service  than  that 
ordained  during  the  life  of  my  fether,  I  will  lay  my  head  on 
the  block;  but,"  she  continued,  "I  am  unworthy  to  suffer 
death  in  so  good  a  cause.  And  though  his  majesty,  good 
sweet  king,  have  more  knowledge  than  any  other  of  his  years, 
yet  it  is  not  possible  for  him,  at  present,  to  be  a  judge  of  aD 
things;  for  instance,  if  ships  were  to  be  sent  to  sea,  I  am 

>  Privy  Council-book,  and  Ellis's  Letters,  first  Series.  This  lord  chanoeDor 
Itich,  on  acoomit  of  iU  health,  resigned  the  seals  a  few  months  afterwards.-See 
Edward  VI.'s  JonniaL  He. was  the  same  person  who  dimbed  into  ikvonr  by 
the  perseoataon  ci  sir  Thomas  More,  and  whose  peijnrcd  testimony  was  the 
only  shadow  of  witness  against  him.  He  is  the  man  who  is  accused  by  Fox  of 
throwing  off  his  gown  «nd  aiding  Wriotheeiley  in  working  the  rack  that 
tortured  poor  Anne  Askew,  in  order  to  wring  from  her  evidence  to  destroy  queen 
Katharine  Parr.  Tet,  in  1551,  he  voluntarily  went  to  harass  Maiy  into  con- 
formity with  the  very  religion,  for  the  profession  of  which  he  almost  tore  liie 
tender  frame  of  Anne  Askew  to  pieces.  Who  will  believe  that  tins  inconsistent 
persecutor  had  any  real  religion  ?  He  evidently  had  none,  excepting  a  woddly 
idolatry  for  the  wUl  of  the  reigning  sortteign. 
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sore  you  would  not  think  him  able  to  decide  what  should  be 
done,  and  much  less  can  he^  at  his  age^  judge  in  questions  of 
divinity.  Howbeit,  if  my  chaplains  do  say  no  mass,  I  can 
hear  none,  no  more  can  my  poor  servants.  As  to  my  priests, 
they  know  what  they  have  to  do,  if  they  refuse  to  say  mass 
for  fear  of  imprisonment ;  they  may  act  therein  as  they  will, 
but  none  of  your  new  service  shall  be  said  in  any  house 
of  min^  and  if  any  be  said  in  it  I  will  not  tarry  in  it  an 
hour.^^  They  then  told  her  how  the  king  had  commanded  her 
comptroller,  Mr.  Robert  Bodiester,  to  enforce  his  coundl^s 
orders,  and  how  ill  and  inefficiently  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
done  the  errand,  and  of  their  flat  disobedience  when  com* 
manded  to  return  with  a  second  message. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  information  gave  the  princess 
Mary  extreme  satisfaction :  friendless  and  oppressed  she  might 
be,  but  it  was  evident  she  was  stiU  absolute  mistress  in  her 
own  domicQe,  and  her  servants  preferred  gainsaying  a  king 
and  his  council  to  the  task  of  contradicting  her  under  her 
own  roof.  With  true  woman^s  wit  she  rejoined, — "  It  was 
not  the  wisest  of  all  comicils  that  sent  her  own  servants  to 
control  her,  in  her  own  house ;  for,  of  all  persons,  she  was 
least  likely  to  obey  those  who  had  been  always  used  to  obey 
her  implicitly.  As  for  their  punishment,  the  lords  must  use 
them  as  they  thought  fit;^  but  if  thqr  refused  to  do  your 
message^^^  added  she,  "  they  were  the  honester  men,  I  wis.^^ 

Then  the  chancellor  opened  at  length  regarding  the  mes- 
sage  of  Charles  V.  in  her  behalf  to  the  privy  council,  to 
which  she  replied, — "  I  have  the  emperor's  letter,  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  testifying  that  an  actual  promise  was  made  by 
the  council  that  the  mass  should  be  permitted  me,  nor  can 
you  marvel  that  I  credit  the  emperor's  writii^  more  than 
your  words;  and  though  you  esteem  the  emperor  so  little, 
yet  should  ye  show  me  more  favour  than  ye  do,  even  for  my 
other's  sake,  who  made  the  most  of  ye  what  ye  be  now, 

^  They  were  kept  in  priaon  daring  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Edward  YL 
(at  leait,  Mr.  Walgrave's  fiunily  annals — nee  Burke's  Peerage — affirm  that  he 
was  found  in  prison  hy  Mary  at  her  accession).  Maiy  remembered  the  fidelity 
with  which  they  sufiered  in  her  cause,  and  bountifully  rewarded  them  for  all  they 
had  endured. 
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almost  ont  of  nothing/'  This  observation  must  have  been 
peculiarly  cutting  to  those  in  her  presence,  since  Henry  VIII. 
had  really  raised  them  from  the  lowest  rank  of  English 
gentry;  and  they  were  remarkable  for  no  talent^  excepting 
the  art  of  skilful  compliance  with  every  persecuting  whim  of 
the  soyereign  that  happened  to  be  reigning,  whether  directed 
against  Protestants  or  CathoUcs. 

'^  As  for  the  emperor/'  continued  the  princess,  "  were  he 
dead,  I  would  do  just  as  I  do  now :  notwithstanding,  to  be  plain 
with  you,  his  ambassador  shall  know  how  I  am  used.'' — ^'^  After 
this,''  resumes  lord  chancellor  Rich,  "  she  was  told  that  the 
king  had  appointed  a  person  to  supply  the  place  of  her  imprac- 
ticable comptroller,  Rochester,  who  was  sent  to  prison  for 
revising  to  carry  the  messages  of  the  coundL  '  I  shall  ap- 
point  mine  own  officers,'  quoth  she,  'for  my  years  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose;  and  if  ye  leave  your  new  ccMnptroUer 
within  my  gates,  out  of  them  I  go  forthwith,  for  we  twain 
will  not  abide  in  the  same  house.  And,'  added  she,  '  I  am 
sickly,  yet  wiU  I  not  die  willingly ;  but  if  I  chance  to  die;,  I 
will  protest  openly  that  ye  of  the  council  be  the  cause  of  my 
death.'  And  having  said  this,  she  on  her  knees  deUvered  a 
ring  as  a  token  to  the  king,  saying,  '  that  she  would  die  his 
true  subject  and  sister,  and  obey  him  in  all  things  except 
matters  of  religion ;  but  this,'  she  added,  '  will  never  be  told 
his  majesty.'  And  having  said  this,  she  departed  into  her 
bedchamber."  Then  the  lord  chanceUor  called  the  chapkuns 
of  her  household  before  him,  and  commanded  and  threatened 
them  if  they  said  aught  but  the  service  contained  in  the  Com- 
mon-Prayer book.  '^  The  chaplains,  after  some  take,^  promised 
to  obey." 

When  departing,  the  lord  chancellor  and  his  company  went 
down  into  the  court-yard  and  waited  a  few  minutes,  while 
search  was  made  for  one  of  the  chaplains,  who  had  got  out  of 
the  way  of  the  exhortation.  Just  th^i  the  princess,  who, 
perhaps,  was  willing  to  divert  their  attention,  opened  a  Uttle 
window  dose  by  them ;  and  though  they  offered  *'  to  r^um 

'  Perhaps '  some  talk.'    There  !■, however,  an  Anglo-Saxon  idiom  <to  take  on,' 
rigrnifyinff  queruloui  lamoitation. 
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to  the  house^  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say/'  '^she  would 
needs/'  says  my  lord  chancellor^  "  speak  out  of  the  window. 
'  I  pray  you/  quoth  she^  *  ask  the  lords  of  the  council  that 
my  comptroller  [Rochester]  may  shortly  return ;  for  since  his 
departing  I  take  the  accounts  myself,  and,  lo  I  have  I  learned 
how  many  loaves  of  bread  be  made  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  1  I 
wis  my  fisher  and  mother  never  brought  me  up  to  brewing 
and  baking ;  and,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  am  a-weary  of  mine 
office.  K  my  lords  will  send  mine  officer  home  again,  they 
shall  do  me  a  pleasure;  otherwise,  if  they  send  him  to  prison, 
beshrew  me  if  he  go  not  to  it  merrily,  and  with  a  good  will. 
And  I  pray  God  to  send  you  well  in  your  souls,  and  in  your 
bodies  too,  for  some  of  you  have  but  weak  ones.' "  It  cannot 
excite  surprise  that  the  deputation  waited  not  to  hear  any 
more  of  this  address,  to  which  the  princess  certainly  gave  a 
comic  turn  that  few  will  expect  from  her.  Thus  she  remained 
victor  in  the  whole  discussion,  for  it  is  not  mentioned  that 
the  absentee  chaplain  was  found ;  therefore,  when  the  unwel- 
come visitors  departed,  this  chaplain  doubtless  came  out  of  his 
hiding-place,  and  performed  the  forbidden  service  as  usual  in 
the  chapel. 

These  ev^its  took  place  just  before  the  arrest  and  con- 
demnation of  the  duke  of  Somerset  to  the  scaffold :  he  had 
previously  lost  every  shadow  of  power.  Among  other  accusa- 
tions, he  was  charged  with  having  proclaimed  to  the  people 
"  that  the  Dudley  faction  had  sown  strife  between  the  king 
and  the  princess  Mary."  In  the  succeeding  April,^  the  united 
attacks  of  the  small-pox  and  measles  left  a  blight  on  the  oon- 
sitution  of  the  young  king,  which  too  truly  prognosticated 
his  early  death.  Projects,  in  consequence,  began  to  be  formed 
for  excluding  Mary  from  the  throne.  The  long  fits  of  illness 
which  afflicted  her  gave  probability  to  the  reports  the  Dudley 
faction  raised,  representing  her,  according  to  the  Italian  of 
PoUino,  "  as  a  poor,  miserable  invaUd,  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
be  shut  up  in  her  palace  /'  nevertheless,  many  of  the  principal 

*  April  2, 1552.  *'  I  fen  rack  of  the  small-pox  and  measleB.    April  16.  The 
parliament  broke  xr^  because  I  was  sick  and  unable  to  go  abroad.    I  mgned 
some  bills,  and  sent  the  brd  chancellor,  &c  to  dissolye  them."— Edward  VL'a 
JonmaL    Burnet,  toL  it  part  2.  p.  46. 
VOL.  III.  S  S 
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lords  of  the  kingdom  were  anxious  for  their  daughters  to  serve 
her  and  be  her  companions,  to  whom  she  replied,  "  Do  not 
marvel  that  I  am  obliged  to  decline  receiving  them,  for  my 
fortunes  are  such  that  I  could  neither  benefit  their  prospects 
in  life,  or  give  them  pleasure ;  and,  though  you  kindly  offer 
them,  I  could  not  receive  services  without  rewarding  them."  * 

The  visits  of  the  princess  Mary  to  her  brother,  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  had  become  few  and  far  between,  and  when 
they  took  place,  were  conducted  according  to  the  solemnest 
etiquette.  One  of  these  visits  took  place  in  June  1552. 
She  previously  spent  some  days  in  London,  at  her  palace  of 
St.  John's,  Clerkenwell, ''  firom  whence  she  rode  with  a  goodly 
company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  June  11th,  to  the  Tower- 
wharf;  there  she  took  her  barge,  and  was  rowed  to  Green- 
wich-palace.'^  Her  interview  with  the  king  was,  to  take  leave 
of  him  previously  to  his  progress  to  Guildford. 

The  princess  Mary  received  lady  Jane  Ghray  as  her  guest 
at  Newhall,  July  1552,  during  the  king's  progress.  An  anec- 
dote connected  with  this  visit  proves  that  the  rehgious  rites 
of  cathoUcism  were,  notwithstanding  all  opposition,  still 
celebrated  in  Mary's  domestic  chapel;  for  Lady  Wharton, 
passing  through  the  chapel  at  Newhall  in  company  with  lady 
Jane  Gray,  at  a  time  when  service  was  not  proceeding, 
curtsied  to  the  Host,  which  was  in  its  usual  place  on  the 
altar.  Lady  Jane  asked,  "  K  the  lady  Mary  was  present  in 
the  chapel?"  Lady  Wharton  said,  "No."— ''Why,  then, 
do  you  curtsy  ?"  asked  lady  Jane  Gray.  "  I  curtsy  to  Him 
that  made  me,"  replied  lady  Wharton,  "  Nay,"  said  lady 
Jane  Gray,  "but  did  not  the  baker  make  him?"  Lady 
Wharton  *  reported  this  dialogue  to  the  princess  Mary,  who 
never  after  loved  lady  Jane  as  she  had  done  before.     The 

*  PolHno,  p.  75. 
'  Fox's  Martyrology ;  bat  the  dates  and  place  are  from  Biographia  Britannkm. 
Lady  Wharton  is  called,  in  the  usual  indcdSmte  versions  of  this  anecdote,  lady 
Anne  Wharton,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  young  companion  of  lady  Jane, 
the  difference  between  Anne  lady  Wharton,  and  lady  Anne,  not  bdng  in  those 
days  properly  distinguished.  She  was,  however,  a  lady  of  the  princess's  house- 
hold, wife  to  sir  Thomas  Wharton,  who,  as  one  of  Mary's  officers,  aBBered  soon 
after  the  stirrup-cup  to  bishop  Ridley.  The  second  anecdote  is  recorded  by 
Aylmer,  Jane's  tutor. 
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princess  had  previously  presented  lady  Jane  Gray  with  a  rich 
dress^  and  her  observations  on  the  winfhlness  of  wearing  it, 
mentioning  Mary  "as  one  who  left  God's  word/'  probably 
found  their  way  to  the  princess's  ear,  as  well  as  into  the 
narrative  that  recorded  them. 

It  is  possible  that  these  incidents  caused  lady  Jane  Gray 
to  be  nominated  as  the  successor  of  Edward  YI. — ^a  choice 
replete  with  calamity  to  her.  The  mad  ambition  of  John 
Dudley,  who  had  lately  created  himself  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, destined  the  English  crown  for  his  youngest  son, 
lord  Guildford  Dudley,  by  means  of  marriage  with  one  of 
the  ladies  of  the  blood-royal  descended  firom  the  Protestant 
branch  of  Su£folk.  At  first,  lady  Maigaret  Clifford,  the 
grandchild  of  Mary  Tudor,  the  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  (by 
descent  from  her  youngest  daughter,)  was  the  mate  chosen 
for  Northumberland's,  fevourite  boy.'  Subsequently  the  fiwj- 
tion  became  more  daring  or  more  desperate,  as  the  king's 
illness  took  the  form  of  consumption ;  and  Guildford  Dudley 
was  matched  three  degrees  nearer  the  throne  with  the  fiur 
and  learned  lady  Jane  Gray,  eldest  daughter  of  Frances 
duchess  of  Suffolk,  who  was  heiress  to  the  sister  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk. 

The  ensuing  September  was  spent  by  the  princess  Mary  at 
Hunsdon ;  and  to  this  place,  on  the  8th  of  that  month,  the 
eloquent  and  zealous  Ridley,  then  bishop  of  London,  went 
from  his  seat  of  Hadham,  close  by,  to  pay  her  a  pastoral 
visit,  "  He  was  courteously  entertained  by  sir  Thomas 
Wharton,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  princess,  till  about 
eleven  o'clock,  when  she  came  forth  into  her  presence-cham- 
ber. He  saluted  her  grace,  and  said  he  was  come  to  pay  his 
duty  to  her.  The  princess  received  the  bishop  courteously, 
and  conversed  with  him  right  pleasantly  for  a  quarter  of  an 

'  The  jealousy  of  Dudley  was  low  enough  to  make  the  opinion  of  a  female 
wnrant  a  matter  of  state  discussion.  A  woman  belonging  to  the  unfortunate 
duchess  of  Somerset  (then  a  wretched  widow,  m^justly  detained  in  the  Towefi) 
was  charged  with  having  said,  when  this  prqjected  marriage  was  mentioned, 
**  Have  at  the  crown,  by  your  leave !"  and  accompanied  the  words  **  with  a  stout 
gesture."  The  anger  of  Dudley  shows  that  this  surmise  was  detection.  It  is 
ill  the  memorial  that  such  a  match  was  ever  intended. — From  MS.  Harleiao, 
edited  by  sir  F.  Madden,  Privy-purse  Expenses,  p.  114. 

eb2 
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hour/'  SHe  told  him  ''  she  remembered  him  when  he  was 
chaplain  to  her  fetther;  that  she  recollected  a  sermon  he 
preached  before  the  king,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  my 
lady  Clinton^  to  sir  Anthony  Browne/'  She  concluded  by 
inviting  him  to  dinner. 

After  dinner  bishop  Bidley  told  her  '^  he  came  to  do  his 
duty  by  her  as  her  diocesan^  and  to  preach  before  her 
next  Sunday/'  The  princess  blushed  when  she  answered, 
(for  emotion,  it  has  been  before  noticed,  always  brought  a 
Uyely  colour  to  her  cheeks,)  and  bade  him  '^  make  the  answer 
to  that  himself/'  Upon  which  he  became  more  urgent^ 
and  she  answered,  '^  That  the  parish  church  would  be 
open  to  him,  if  he  had  a  mind  to  preach  in  it ;  but  that 
neither  she  nor  any  of  her  household  would  be  present." 
He  said,  '^  He  hoped  she  would  not  refuse  to  hear  Gk>d's  word." 
She  repUed,  '^  She  did  not  know  what  they  called  God's  word 
now,  but  she  was  sure  it  was  not  the  same  as  in  her  Cither's 
time/' — ''  God's  word,"  repUed  Bidley,  "  was  the  same  at  all 
times,  but  hath  been  better  understood  and  practised  in  some 
ages  than  in  other/'  She  answered,  ^'He  durst  not  have  avowed 
his  present  Mth  in  her  feither's  lifetime;"  and  asked,  '^  if  he 
were  of  the  council?"  He  said  he  was  not.  When  he  retired, 
she  said,  *^  She  thanked  him  for  coming  to  see  her,  but  not  at 
all  for  his  intention  of  preaching  before  her." 

Before  the  bishop  left  Hunsdon,  sir  Thomas  Wharton, 
steward  of  the  household,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times, 
took  him  to  the  cellar,'  or  to  the  buttery-hatch,  and  presented 
him  the  usual  stirrup-cup.  When  bishop  Ridley  had  drunk,  he 
said,  *^  He  had  done  amiss  to  drink  under  a  roof  where  Grod's 
word  was  rejected ;  for  he  ought  to  have  shaken  the  dust  off 
his  feet  for  a  testimony  against  the  house,  and  departed  in- 
stantly." With  these  words  he  went  his  way,  leaving  all  that 
heard  him  in  the  utmost  consternation  at  his  manner.  Heylin, 

>  Ttui  was  the  fiiir  Geraldine.  It  proves  the  princess  Maiy  was  at  ber  wedding. 
These  uiddents  are  from  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Biogniphy,  and  were 
drawn  from  Dr.  Ridley's  Life  of  Bishop  Bidley. 

'  This  costom  was  in  vogue  m  the  middle  ages  as  a  trait  of  dd  EngBeh  hospi- 
tality ;  persons  of  the  higlMost  qaaHiy  were  tak^  into  the  cellar  to  taste  draught 
wine  or  ale,  fresh  from  tiie  caalE,  as  Cavendish  says  the  doke  of  Bnddagham  did 
SnWokey'soeUar. 
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in  his  yersian  of  the  story,  affirms  that  "  they  declared  their 
hair  stood  on  end  at  his  denunciations/' 

The  sincerity  of  both  these  opponents  was  unquestionable. 
Mary,  pure  in  life,  and  unswerving  in  principle,  was  ready  to 
lay  her  head  on  the  block  to  testify  her  love  for  the  fEuth  in 
which  she  had  been  reared.  Bidl^  was  ardent  in  piety,  aad 
as  poor  (though  bishop  of  London)  as  the  apostles,  to  whom 
he  compared  himself, — so  bountiful  was  he  in  charitable 
distribution.  In  a  milder  age,  such  persons  would  haye 
respected  each  other's  virtues,  and  tolerated  difference  of 
belief;  but  the  mainspring  of  all  the  horrors  of  that  dismal 
era  was  the  &ct,  that  if  the  word  toleration  was  in  use,  it 
only  served,  on  both  sides,  to  nominate  a  crime.  Nor  was 
it  till  after  as  much  Catholic  blood  had  been  shed  by 
Elizabeth  as  would  haye  £urly  extinguished  the  hideous  fires 
of  the  Marian  persecution,  that  one  glorious  light  of  the 
reformed  catholic  church  of  England  discoyered  the  great 
Christian  truth,  that  odious  comparisons,  bitter  sarcasms,  and 
other  firuits  of  polemic  ai^ument  excite  combative  anger, 
rather  than  feelings  of  Christian  beneyolence  or  yeneration. 
It  was  holy  G«oige  Herbert,  the  mild  beams  of  whose 
tolerant  Mth  were  only  difiused  over  one  rural  parish,  who 
thus  addressed  his  countrymen,  just  preparing,  after  a  short 
breathing  time,  to  rush  into  another  religious  dvil  war  :^- 

*  Be  calm  in  arg^oing^  for  fieroeness  makes 
Error  a  crime,  and  truth  ducourtesy. 
Why  shoald  I  blame  another  man's  mistakes. 
More  than  his  nckness  or  his  poverty  ? 
In  love  I  may ;  but  anger  is  not  love. 
Nor  reason  neither,  therefore  gently  move."' 

As  the  young  king^s  health  declined,  the  homage  offered 
to  the  princess  Mary  increased;  and  when  she  paid  one  of 
her  state  visits  to  him  at  Westminster,  on  occasion  of  the  new 
year  of  1553,  her  cortige  was  crowded  with  the  principal 
nobility.  An  eye-witness'  thus  enumerates  the  leacUng  per- 
sons who  thronged  to  do  her  honour: — ''My  lady  Mary^s 
grace  rode  from  St.  John^s,  [Clerkenwell,]  through  Meet- 
street,  unto  the  king  at  Westminster,  with  a  great  number  of 

*  Qeorge  Herbert's  **  Temple,  and  other  Poons,"  pnblished  in  1635.    See  luf 
beaitttfhl  biogn^y»  written  by  a  man  of  nmilar  mind,  Izaak  Walton. 
'  liacbyn*0  Diaiy,  p.  30;  Camden  Society. 
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lords  and  knights^  and  aU  the  great  ladies.  The  duchess  6f 
Suffolk  [Frances  Brandon],  the  duchess  of  Northumb^bmd 
[Anne  Stanhope],  my  lady  marquess  of  Northampton,  and 
lady  marquess  of  Winchester,  and  the  countesses  of  Bedford, 
Shrewsbury,  and  Arundel,  my  lady  Clinton  [the  fiur  Greral- 
diae],  and  my  lady  Browne  and  Browne,^  and  many  mo  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  At  the  outer  gate  of  Westminster-palace 
there  met  her  my  lord  [duke]  of  Suffolk,  my  lord  [duke]  of 
Northumberland,  lord  Winchester,  lord  Bedford,  lord  Shrews- 
bury, the  lord  chamberlain,  the  lord  admiral,  and  a  vast  train 
of  knights  and  gaitlemen.  And  so  she  went  up  to  the 
chamber  of  presence,''  which  at  Westminster  must  have  been 
the  Painted-chamber,  '^  and  there  the  king  met  my  lady  prin- 
cess, and  saluted  her.''  It  is  worth  remarking  here,  that  the 
names  of  the  political  leaders  who  seemed  most  soUdtous  to 
do  the  honours  of  the  court  to  the  princess  Mary  on  occasion 
of  her  visit  to  her  declining  brother,  will  subsequently  be  found 
prominent  on  the  list  of  the  council  which  strove  to  exclude 
her  from  the  succession. 

Mary  retired,  a  day  or  two  after  this  grand  demonstration 
of  her  popularity  at  court,  to  her  fftvourite  seat  of  Newhall, 
where  she  passed  the  spring  in  tranquillity.  In  May  the 
princess  received  false  intelligence  that  the  king  was  better, 
and  addressed  to  him,  in  consequence,  the  following  letter  of 
congratulation : — 

THB  PSIKOBSS  MaBT  TO  EdWAIU)  YL' 

"My  duty  most  humbly  presented  to  yoor  mi^erty,  Jt  may  pleaie  the  same 
to  be  advertised,  that  as  hearing  of  your  highness's  late  rheum  and  cough  was  as 
much  grief  as  ever  was  any  worldly  thing,  even  so  the  hope  winch  I  have  con* 
oeiTed  since  I  received  your  nu^jesty's  last  token  by  my  servant  hath  not  been  a 
little  to  my  oomibrt,  praying  Almighty  Qod,  according  to  my  most  bounden 
duty,  to  give  your  majesty  perfect  health  and  strength,  with  long  continusnoe  in 
prosperity  to  reign,  beseediing  your  highness  to  pardon  my  bold  and  rude  writing, 
and  if  in  the  same  I  do  trouble  your  miyesty  at  this  present,  (which  I  hope  I  do 
not,)  that  my  humble  duty  and  nature  [natural  feeling]  which  enfbroeth  me 
thereunto,  may  excuse  my  defiwlt.  Thus  most  humbly  taking  my  leave  of  your 
mijesty,  I  do,  and  shall,  daily  pray  for  the  prosperous  preservation  of  your  royal 
estate  as,  of  all  others^  I  am  most  bound. — From  Beaulieu  [Newhall],  the  16th  of 
May,  scribbled  with  a  rude  hand.     [No  year  gfivea.] 

**  Tour  miyesty's  most  humble  sister, 

«*Mabt." 

^  One  was  the  mother  of  sir  Anthony  Browne,  the  other  the  wife  of  sir  Edward 
Browne.  '  Stiype^  toL  iL  j^  2,  p.  llOi 
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This  was  the  last  communication  that  passed  between  the 
princess  Mary  and  her  dying  brother :  his  real  dtoation  was 
sedoloosly  concealed  from  both  his  sisters^  who,  in  distrust  of 
the  prevalent  court  fEw^on,  kept  at  some  distance  from  the 
metropolis.  At  the  end  of  May  a  splendid  bridal  festival  was 
held  at  Durham-house,  Strand,  while  the  king  was  extremely 
ill ;  his  accomplished  kinswoman,  lady  Jane  Ghray,  was  marri^ 
to  lord  Guildford  Dudley,  and  her  sister,  lady  Katharine  Gray, 
to  the  heir  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 

King  Edward  expired  at  Greenwich-palace,  little  more  than 
a  mcmth  afterwards.  He  disinherited,  by  an  ill^al  will,  not 
only  the  sister  whose  religion  he  hated,  but  his  Protestant 
sister  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  bestow  the  crown  on  lady  Jane 
Gray.  It  is  a  point  that  will  admit  strong  historical  con- 
troversy, whether,  in  this  transaction,  Edward  was  Northum- 
beriand's  dupe  or  his  victim.^  The  dominant  fection,  by  means 
of  doubling  the  guards  round  the  royal  apartments,  contrived 
to  keep  Edward^s  death  a  secret  from  the  public  for  two  days, 
for  the  better  arrangement  of  their  plans.  Meantime,  one  of 
the  young  Throckmortons  was  in  the  service  of  Dudl^  duke 
of  Northiunberland,  and  as  he  waited  in  his  chamber  at  Green- 
wich-palace, he  overheard  a  conference  between  him  and  sir 
John  Ghttes,  which  took  place  when  the  duke  was  in  bed, 
early  in  the  morning  after  the  death  of  the  young  king. 
These  two  confederates  were  discussing  the  destination  of  the 
princess  Mary,  wh^i  young  Throckmorton  heard  sir  John 
exclaim  sharply,  "  What,  sir  I  will  you  let  the  lady  Mary 
escape,  and  not  secure  her  person  ?''*  No  more  met  the 
listener's  ears,  but  those  words  fell  not  unheeded. 

When  the  council  met,  a  deceitful  letter  was  agreed  upon 

^  A  oontemponury,  sir  John  Hayward,  declares,  that  in  his  dedine  king  Edward 
ioffered  agonies  of  regret  for  the  deaths  of  both  his  ondes,  the  Seymoors.  The 
unfeeling  expressions  in  his  egotistical  joomal,  by  no  means  agree  with  this 
sensibility,  and  his  personal  evidence  was  mnrderoos  agabist  both.  All  this 
might  have  been  done  under  strong  coercion.  The  BiS.  of  the  Throckmorton 
fiu^  confirms  Hayward's  assertions;  vis.  that  the  yoong king  abhorred  North- 
nmberland,  on  account  of  his  undes*  deaths;  and,  as sirNichobs Throckmorton 
was  a  dose  attendant  on  Edward's  person,  (^  only  one  who  was  not  NortJimn- 
berland's  spy,)  the  tradition  he  left  deserves  great  attention.  Sb  James  MelviUe^ 
another  contemporary,  gives  dmilar  evidence. 

*  Bishop  Goodman's  Menxiirsy  161* 
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and  written  to  Mary,  saying  "  that  her  brother^  who  was  Teiy 
ill^  prayed  her  to  come  to  him^  as  he  earnestly  desired  the 
comfort  of  her  presence,  and  likewise  wished  h»  to  see  all 
well  ordered  about  him/'  Mary,  who  had  watched  over  his 
in&ncy,  appears  to  haTC  been  melted  by  this  appeal;  she 
returned  a  tender  message,  expressive  of  her  pleasure  "  that 
he  should  have  thought  she  could  be  of  any  comfort  to  him/' 
She  set  out  immediately  firom  Hunsdon,  and  got  as  £u*  as 
Hoddesden,  when  a  mysterious  messenger  met  her,  s^it,  some 
historians  say,  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  some  by  sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton :  she  learned,  however,  that  her  sist^ly  affec- 
tion had  been  imposed  on,  that  the  king  was  dead,  and  that 
she  was  destined  to  imprisonment  in  the  Tower.  The  private 
memorials  of  the  Throckmorton  fionily  describe  how  this  was 
effected. 

Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  who  had  been  present  at  the 
king's  death,  came  in  great  grief  to  Throckmorton-house,  iu  the 
city,  where  his  &ther  and  three  brothers  were  assembled,  to 
whom  he  revealed  the  king's  death,  and  the  intended  proclam- 
ation of  Northumberland's  daughter-in-law  as  queen.  To  this 
information  the  brother,  who  was  in  the  household  of  the 
duke  of  Northumberland,  added  what  he  had  heard  pass  be- 
tween his  master  and  sir  John  Gkites.  At  the  same  time  sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton  must  have  obtained  the  intelligence 
that  it  was  Northumberland's  strong  detestation  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  rather  than  '^  dislike  to  Mary,"  that  was  his  motive 
of  action/ 

The  Throckmortons,  agreeing  in  enmity  to  the  aq^iring 
house  of  Dudley,  resolved  that  timely  notice  should  be  given 
to  the  princess  Mary,  and  therefore  called  into  consultation 
her  goldsmith,  who  imdertook  to  carry  the  important  message : 
he  set  out  accordingly  to  meet  her,  and  was  undoubtedly  the 
man  who  intercepted  her  at  Hoddesden,  and  revealed  the 
real  state  of  affairs/    Mary  showed  indications  of  great  per- 

^  Throckmorton  Despatches,  Hardwicke  Ptqpen.  The  remark  was  made  to 
queen  Elizabeth  herralf,  and  probaUy  had  some  connexion  with  her  attachmait 
to  yoang  Robert  Dudley. 

'  Cole'i  MS.  voL  xl.,  British  Mnsemn,  ftiUy  confirms  the  statement  that  Maiy's 
goldsmith  gave  her  the  warning,  and  the  whcde  of  the  facts  quoted  above. 
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plexity  at  the  information.  She  aaked  her  goldsmith,  "  How 
he  knew  for  a  certainty  that  the  king  was  dead?''  He  an- 
swered, ''  Sir  Nicholas  knew  it  verily/'  His  authority  was 
exceedingly  mistrusted  by  Mary,  for  as  sir  Nicholas  Throck- 
morton' had  assumed  the  phraseology  of  tiie  most  violent 
Calvinists  at  the  court  of  Edward  VI.,  she  could  not  believe 
that  his  intentions  were  friendly  to  her  cause.  She  dreaded 
that  a  trap  was  laid  to  seduce  her  into  an  overt  act  of  treason, 
by  proclaiming  herself  the  sovereign  of  England  while  her 
brother  was  living.  After  musing  some  time,  she  said  to  her 
informant,  the  goldsmith,  "  If  Robert  had  heea  at  Greenwich, 
I  would  have  hazarded  all  things,  and  gaged  my  life  on  the 
leap."'  She  meant  the  elder  brother  of  sir  Nicholas,  sir 
Robert  Throckmorton,  for  whom  she  had  always  the  greatest 
esteem.  The  deliberations  of  the  princess  were  settled  by  the 
elder  Throckmorton,'  who  had  taken  the  resolution  of  meeting 
the  princess,  and  confirming  the  message  his  sons  had  sent 
by  her  goldsmith.  Maiy  then  diverged  from  the  London  road 
towards  Suffolk,  with  all  her  train.  These  events  must  have 
occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  of  July. 

The  fiigitive  heiress  of  England  bent  her  flight  in  the 
direction  of  Cambridgeshire,  as  the  nearest  way  to  her  seat  of 
Kenninghall,  through  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  As  the  soft  shades 
of  a  July  night  fell  round  her  hasty  course  over  those  desolate 
plains  which  are  intersected  by  the  eastern  road, — once  so 
fiuniliar  to  the  pilgrims  bound  to  the  Lady  shrine  of  Wal- 
singham,  and  since  as  much  traversed  by  the  frequenters 
of  Newmarket, — ^the  ladies  and  cavaliers  of  her  fEuthfid 
retinue  began  to  discuss  the  recent  death  of  the  young  king. 
They  were  all  Boman-cathoUcs,  and,  of  course,  viewed  the 

^  In  Jaidine's  State  Trials  the  above  statement  is  corroborated  by  the  affirma- 
tion that  Maiy  received  this  timely  warning  throngh  Throdanorton ;  and  in  Mr. 
Tytler's  acate  examination  of  aU  the  win^ngs  of  Cecil's  duplicity,  it  appears, 
from  a  document  at  the  State-Paper  office,  that  Cecil  adroitly  shifted  the  pro- 
clamation of  queen  Jane  on  Throckmorton's  back,  saying,  in  his  paper  of  apologies, 
**  I  reftised  to  make  the  proclamation,  and  turned  the  labour  on  Mr.  Thi^ock- 
morton,  whose  oonsdenoe  I  saw  was  troubled  therewith." 
*  Sir  Charles  Throckmorton's  MS. 

'  Goodman,  161:  he  adds  that  Mary,  in  acknowledgment  of  this  service,  made 
the  elder  Throckmorton  chief-justice  of  Chester ;  and  that,  in  remembrance,  after 
her  death  he  always  prayed  tat  her  soul  when  he  said  grace  at  his  dinner. 
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clianges  of  the  erentfiil  times  wholly  according  to  their  p-e- 
judices.  They  recalled,  with  awe,  that  the  only  har-male  of 
the  line  of  Henry  VIII.  had  expired  on  the  very  anniversary 
of  the  lawless  execution  of  sir  Thomas  More.^  It  was  in  vain 
that  king  Henry  had  overthrown  all  existing  impediments, 
and  set  at  nought  the  lives  of  thousands  in  his  wilfulness, 
since  his  frantic  desire  of  continuing  his  name  and  sceptre 
by  heirs-male  was  now  as  much  Uighted  as  if  the  divorce  of 
Katharine  of  Arragon  and  the  awfiil  bloodshed  which  stained 
his  latter  years  had  never  taken  place. 

Wearied  and  worn,  the  whole  party  arrived  at  the  gate  of 
Sawston-hall,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,  and  by 
the  advice  of  Andrew  Huddleston,  one  of  Mary^s  gentlemen, 
craved  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Huddleston,  its  owner,  his  kins- 
man. That  gentleman,  like  his  namesake,  who  in  after  times 
watched  the  royal  oak  at  Boscobel  so  well,  was  a  zealous 
Boman-catholic.  He  knew,  though  Mary  might  not,  how 
inimical  his  neighbours  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  were  to  her 
cause,  as  lineal  heiress  of  the  crown.  Huddleston  was,  never- 
theless, too  true  a  gentleman  to  refuse  shelter  to  the  way- 
wearied  princess  and  her  harassed  retinue,  though  there  can 
be  Uttle  doubt  but  that  he  must  have  foreseen  the  perilous 
consequences  which  threatened  himself  and  his  Lares  and 
Penates. 

Mary  lodged  that  night  under  the  hospitable  roof  which 
was  never  more  to  shelter  a  human  being.  She  was  astir, 
with  her  ladies  and  retinue,  before  sunrise.  There  was  need, 
for  the  alarm  came  that  the  Protestants  had  risen  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  were  marching  to  destroy  her.  Her  party  were 
forced  to  disperse  in  different  disguises  from  the  devoted  hall 
of  Sawston,  but  they  commenced  not  their  arduous  journey 
till  they  had  offered  up  their  devotions  according  to  the  rites 
of  their  rehgion.*     Very  early  in  the  morning,  Mary  set  out 

'  Heylin's  Beformatioii,  p.  154.  The  names  of  Mr.  and  Mn.  Bassett,  the 
son-in-kw  and  daughter  of  Margaret  Boper,  aeon  after  occnr  in  the  list  of  queen 
Mary's  househokli  and  this  incident  makes  it  prohable  thej  were  in  her  serrice 
at  this  crisis. 

*  See  Fox's  Martyrology,  who  mentions,  in  his  biography  of  Dr.  Edwin 
Sandys,  "  that  popish  books,  used  in  oelefarating  mass  when  queen  Mary  lodged 
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on  her  journey  to  Kenninghall.  Some  Cambridge  traditions 
say  that  the  princess  left  the  house  in  the  disguise  of  a 
market-woman,  riding  behind  Mr.  Huddleston,  who  was 
dressed  in  the  livery-coat  of  one  of  his  own  servants;^  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  Hie  cavaher  who  escorted  her  was  his 
kinsman  Andrew  Huddleston,  as  she  made  him  for  his  services 
captain  of  her  guard.^  When  Mary  gained  the  rise  called  the 
Gk)gmagog  hills,  she  turned  her  steed,  and  looked  back  on 
Sawston-halL'  At  that  moment  it  burst  into  flames,  for  the 
party  from  Cambridge  adverse  to  her  cause  ha4  mustered  early 
in  the  morning,  to  attack  the  house  that  harboured  her.  If 
they  had  not  amused  themselves  with  plundering  and  burning 
Sawston-hall,  they  might  have  seized  Mary,  so  close  were 
they  on  her  traces.  She  gazed  on  the  flaming  pile  un- 
dauntedly. "  Let  it  blaze,'^  she  said ;  "  I  will  build  Huddle- 
ston  a  better/'  She  kept  her  word;  the  present  Sawston- 
hall  was  built  by  her  order,  and  at  her  expense. 

Mary  was  received  loyally  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  yet  she 
made  no  further  stay  there  than  for  the  noon  refreshment. 
The  news  of  the  death  of  Edward  YI.  had  not  yet  reached 
that  town,  and  Maiy's  retinue  accounted  for  their  hurried 
journey  by  asserting  ^^  that  one  of  the  household  at  Hunsdon 
had  died  suddenly,  suspected  of  the  plague ;  therefore  the  fear 

near  Cambridge^  at  Mr.  HndiBaiton's,  during  her  flight  into  Suffolk,  were  cap- 
tured at  the  destruction  of  the  said  person's  house."  In  this  passage  does  Fox 
ftdlj  confirm  some  of  the  leading  fiicts  of  the  above  narrative,  which  is  drawn 
from  the  local  history  of  Sawston,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Huddleston  family. 
Thus,  from  the  narrative  of  the  Protestant  martyrologisty  and  the  history  of  an 
ancient  Catholic  funily,  the  movements  of  queen  Mary,  during  the  important 
forty-eight  hours  which  occurred  between  the  noon  of  July  7th  and  that  of  July 
9th,  (when  she  dates  from  Kenninghall,)  are  satisfactorily  identifted. 
*  Puller's  Worthies,  voL  L  p.  177. 

'  He  was  the  husband  of  her  fiivourite  god-daughter,  Mary  Hutton,  of  Button 
John,  in  Cumberland,  and  the  direct  ancestor  of  iather  John  Huddleston,  of 
ikithftd  memory. 

'  Sawston  is  a  pleasant  village  about  seven  miles  from  Cambridge,  seated  in  a 
fertile  valley,  shaded  with  groves  of  rich  foliage.  The  north  is  bounded  by  the 
Gog^magog  hills,  which,  contrasted  with  the  extensive  plams  spreading  on  that 
side  of  England,  appear  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  as  miniature  Apennines.  On 
a  g^reen  in  this  romantic  village  stood  a  beautiful  crosi^  where  justice  is  said  to 
have  been  administered  anciently.  This  structure  was  so  much  venerated,  that 
it  even  survived  the  religious  dvil  wars  of  England,  but  was  demolished  in  the 
present  century. 
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of  communicating  that  disease  prevented  them  firom  tarrying 
in  populous  neighbourhoods,  and  caused  their  retreat  into  the 
depths  of  the  country/'^  The  same  night  Mary  crossed  the 
river  which  separates  Suffolk  &om  its  sister  county^  and 
arrived  safely  at  her  seat  of  Keiininghall,  in  Norfolk.  There 
was  Uttle  rest  for  her^  either  in  mind  or  body.  By  that  time 
the  news  of  the  death  of  the  king^  her  brother,  was  generally 
known,  and  it  was  necessary  finr  her  to  take  immediate  steps 
for  the  assertion  of  her  title  to  the  throne.  She  instantly 
penned  a  remonstrance  to  the  privy  council,  m^itioning  her 
brother's  death  with  feeling,  and  forther  declaring  that  she 
was  aware  of  their  inimical  projects;  but  she  concluded  with 
the  o£fer  of  amnesty  and  £Etvour  if  they  relinquished  the  same, 
and  proclaimed  her  in  London  as  their  sovereign.  This  de- 
spatch was  dated  Kenninghall,  July  9th.'  The  council  pro- 
claimed lady  Jane  Gray  queen  on  the  10th  of  the  same 
month.  Their  reply  to  Mary  was  peculiarly  aggravating: 
they  branded  her  in  gross  terms  with  illegitimacy,  and  advised 
her  to  submit  to  her  sovereign  lady  queen  Jane. 

Mary  inmiediatdy  took  prompt  measures  for  majntaining 
her  right,  and  certainly  displayed,  in  the  course  she  pursued, 
a  union  of  courage  and  prudence.  She  had  neith^  monqr, 
soldiers,  nor  advisers :  sir  Thomas  Wharton,  the  steward  of 
her  household,'  Andrew  Huddleston,  and  her  ladies,  were  her 
only  assistants  in  the  first  bold  step  she  took.  Had  she  been 
surrounded  by  the  experienced  veterans  in  arms  and  council 
that  rallied  round  her  sister  Elizabeth  at  Tilbury,  more  saga- 
cious measures  could  scarcely  have  been  adopted;  and  had 
Elizabeth  been  the  heroine  of  the  enterprise  instead  of  Mary, 
it  would  have  been  lauded  to  the  skies  as  one  of  the  grandest 
efforts  of  female  courage  and  ability  the  world  had  ever 
known.     And  so  it  was,  whether  it  be  praised  or  not. 

Sir  Henry  Jemingham  and  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld  brought 

their  Norfolk  tenantry  to  her  aid  before  she  left  EenninghaH, 

which  she  did  on  the  representation  that  the  country  was  too 

*  Bishop  Godwin's  Life  of  Maiy. 

*  See  docnment  and  answer,  in  HoUnshed.     Some  historians  say  lady  Jane  was 

proclaimed  on  the  9th. 

'  Bishop  Godwin's  Life  of  Mary.    VHiite  Eennet,  voL  ii  p.  830. 
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open^  and  the  House  not  strong  ^longli  to  stand  a  siege.  She 
resolved  to  fix  her  head-quarters  within  an  easy  ride  of  the 
eastern  coast^  whence  she  could^  on  emergency,  embark  for 
the  opposite  shores  of  Holland,  and  seek  the  protection  of 
her  kinsman,  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  With  tiiis  intention 
she  left  Kenninghall  July  11th,  mounted  on  horseback;  and, 
attended  by  her  £Edthful  knights  and  ladies,  she  never  drew 
bridle  till  she  reached  the  town  of  Framlingham,  which  is 
deep  embosomed  in  the  Suffolk  woodlands,  and  situated  about 
twenty  miles  firom  KenninghalL  The  treble  circle  of  moats 
which  girdle  the  hill-side,  town,  and  fortress  of  Framlingham 
were  then  fiill  and  efficient,  and  the  whole  defences  in  com- 
plete repair.  Mary  arrived  there  after  nightfall,  at  the  head 
of  a  little  cavalry  force  destined  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
mighty  army.  The  picturesque  train  of  knights  in  warlike 
harness  and  their  men-at-arms,  guarding  equestrian  maids  of 
honour  with  the  heiress  of  the  English  crown  at  their  head, 
wended  their  way  by  torchlight  up  the  woodland  eminence  on 
which  the  Saxon  town  of  Framlingham  is  builded.  Thus 
they  passed  the  beautiful  church  where  the  bones  of  the  noble 
poet  Surrey  have  since  found  rest,*  and  ascended  the  mighty 
causeway  over  two  deep  moats,  and  paused  at  length  beneath 
the  embattled  gateway,  surmounted  then,  as  now,  by  the  arms 
of  Howard. 

Directly  Mary  stood  within  the  magnificent  area  formed  by 
the  curding  towers  of  Framlingham-castle,  she  felt  herself  a 
sovereign ;  she  immediately  defied  her  enemies,  by  displaying 
her  standard  over  the  gate-tower,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
queen-regnant  of  England  and  Ireland. 

^  It  ba«  been  a  disputed  point  whether  the  body  of  Surrey  was  ever  transferred 
from  its  ignoble  place  of  sepnltnre  in  Aldgate  church,  where  it  was  interred  after 
his  execution,  because  the  vault  of  FramUngham  church,  beneath  the  tomb  reared 
to  his  memory  by  his  gpimdson,  was  found  dean  swept  and  empty.  In  a  recent 
examination,  however,  the  bones  of  a  man  were  fbund  endoeed  in  the  tomb 
Itself  direcUy  beneath  the  fine  portrait  statue  of  Surrey,  which  reclines  above  the 
slab.    The  tomb  is  a  large  square  structure,  capable  of  containing  several  ojffins. 
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FIRST  QUEEN-REGNANT  OF  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Queen  Maiy  raises  her  standard  at  Framlmgham — Her  Suffitlk  partasaiis — RevD- 
Intion  in  her  fkvoor — Her  triumphant  progress  to  London — Reception — 
Arrival  at  the  Tower — Releases  prisoners — Religious  contests — ^Lady  Jane 
Gray's  letter  to  queen  Mary — Queen's  conduct  to  the  princess  EHiabeth — Her 
engagement  to  Philip  of  Spain — Bell  named  in  her  honour — Her  wish  to 
resign  church  supremacy  —  Letter  of  Charles  Y. — Queen  rewards  her  friends — 
Restores  the  duke  of  Norfolk — Queen's  musical  establishment — Rnepamtiona 
fbr  coronation — Procession  through  the  dty — Coronation — Queen  opens  par- 
liament— Remits  taxes — Repeals  her  brother's  religious  laws — ^And  her  fiither'a 
criminal  laws — Her  legitimacy  confirmed — ^Lady  Jane  Gray  tried  and  con* 
demned — Queen's  dialogue  with  Gardiner — She  pardons  Dr.  Sandys — Far- 
hamentary  objections  to  her  marriage — Discontents  regardmg  Elizabetii — 
Queen  dissolves  parliament — She  sceptres  her  ads  of  parliament — Count 
Egmont  negotiates  the  queen's  marriage — Articles  made  public— Biieuaire 
rebellions  thereon — ^Wyatf  s  insurrection. 

The  royal  standard  of  England  had  not  floated  many  hoTOB 
over  the  towers  of  Framlingham-castle^  before  the  chivaliy  of 
Suffolk  mustered  gaUantly  round  queen  Mary.  Sir  John 
Sulyard^  the  knight  of  Wetherden,  was  the  first  who  anriTed 
to  her  afisistance,  and  to  him  was  given  the  honourable  post 
of  guarding  her  person.^  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld^s  Suffdk 
tenants^  came  in^  completely  armed^  to  the  amount  of  IM 
men^  and  Mary  appointed  their  zealous  master  knight-mar* 
shal  of  her  hourly  increasing  host.  The  young  grandson  of 
the  imprisoned  duke  of  Norfolk^  lord  Thomas  Howard/  then 
seventeen^  appeared  as  one  of  the  queen^s  defenders,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  adherents  of  his  house 

^  Green's  History  of  FramHngham,  p.  77;  likewise  bishop  Godwin's  History 
of  Mary. 

^  He  had  possessions  at  Ridlington,  near  Framlingham,  as  well  as  in  Noriblk. 
'liingaid. 
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crowded  round  the  banner  of  the  disinherited  heir  of  the 
murdered  Surrey.  Meantime^  sir  Henry  Jemingham  under- 
took a  most  dangerous  commission  at  Yarmouth^  the  success 
of  which  finally  turned  the  scale  in  Mary^s  favour. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  prompted  Mary  to  raise  her 
standard  in  Suffolk^  was  the  detestation  in  which  the  usurper 
Northumberland  was  held^  on  account  of  the  tremendous 
(Cruelties  he  had  perpetrated  when  Kett^s  rebellion  for  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  ritual  was  crushed  in  blood  in  the 
eastern  counties.^  Sir  William  Drury,  knight  of  the  shire 
for  Suffolk^  and  sir  Thomas  Comwallis,  high  sheriff^  soon 
joined  the  queen^s  muster  at  Framlingham;  likewise  sir 
John  Shelton  and  sir  John  Tyrrel,  both  very  zealous  Roman* 
catholics.  An  extraordinary  misapprehension  exists,  that 
Mary^s  recognition  as  queen  was  chiefly  enforced  by  the  Pro- 
testants of  Suffolk  j  yet  the  leaders  of  her  Framlingham 
force  were  not  only  Roman-cathoUcs^  but  most  of  their  de- 
scendants are  so  to  this  day.  Her  army  soon  amounted  to 
13,000  men,  all  voluntarily  serving  without  pay,  though  the 
queen  pradently  directed,  "  that  if  any  soldier  seemed  in  need 
of  aught,  his  captain  was  to  supply  his  wants  as  if  by  way  of 
gift,  and  chai^  the  expense  to  her.''  In  an  incredibly  short 
time  a  populous  camp  rose  around  the  ancient  walls  of  the 
castle,  within  whose  mighty  circle  the  queen  herself  sojourned. 

Framlingham-castle  was  founded,  in  the  Saxon  heptarchy, 
by  king  Bedwald ;  it  remained  a  royal  demesne  till  Henry  I. 
granted  it  to  earl  Bigod,  to  whom  the  present  structure  is  at- 
tributed. Subsequently  it  was  given  by  Edward  I.  to  his 
second  son,  Thomas  of  Brotherton,  and  firom  him  it  descended 
to  the  Howards,  the  dukes  of  which  race  made  it  their  prin- 
cipal residence.  The  site  of  the  castle  is  a  high  mound,  fix)m 
whence  springs  the  source  of  the  river  Orr.  This  stream 
supplied  the  three  moats,  which  are  in  the  summer  season 
gaily  enamelled  with  golden  irises.  On  the  edge  of  the 
mound  is  reared  a  magnificent  circle  of  walls  and  towers, 

^  To  thiA  iSict  Fox  bean  eridenoe,  thoi^  it  is  in  direct  oontradiction  to  hii 
preceding  words ;  ibr,  if  the  Protestant  interest  were  prevalent  in  Suffolk,  why 
should  the  Dadley  faction  have  been  so  abhcnred  for  the  soppresdon  of  this 
rebdlioQ? 
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enclosing  an  area  of  more  than  an  acre.  These  walls  remain 
to  this  day  nearly  entire ;  they  are  forty  feet  in  height,  and 
more  than  eight  feet  in  thickness^  and  are  stadded  with 
thirteen  square  towers.  Within  the  area  sorronnded  by 
these  bulwarks  once  stood  the  baronial  residence  occupied 
by  queen  Mary;  the  fragments  existing  are  small,  yet  the 
traces  of  the  state  apartments  are,  as  it  were,  curiously  majqped 
upon  the  mighty  walLa  which  once  sustained  them.  After 
crossing  a  walled  causeway  over  the  double  moat/  and  passing 
through  the  gate-tower,  the  spectator  enters  the  spacious  area. 
To  the  right,  nearly  opposite,  are  seen  several  chimneys^ 
whose  summits  are  hollow  piUars  of  wreathed  brickwork,  very 
elaborately  wrought.  The  chimney  of  the  state  bedchamber, 
on  the  second  floor,  still  remains ;  on  one  side  of  it  is  a 
recess  about  the  size  of  a  dressing-room,  with  an  arched 
window  looking  towards  the  east :  this  is  declared  by  tra- 
dition to  have  been  Mary's  chamber,  but  it  is  evidently  the 
oriel  or  private  oratory  pertaining  to  her  state  diamber,  which^ 
of  course,  was  the  room  to  which  the  chimney  belonged. 

At  the  time  Mary  took  refuge  in  the  castle,  evexy  thing 
was  in  the  same  order  as  when  the  old  duke  of  Norfolk  sur- 
rendered it  into  the  hands  of  his  ungrateful  master,  Heniy 
YIII.  When  he  found  the  S^mours^  bent  on  the  downfitll 
of  his  house,  he  requested  that  the  king  would  be  pleased  to 
bestow  his  possessions  on  the  royal  children,  ^'because,''  as 
he  said,  ''it  was  stately  gear.''  At  the  same  time,  the  ex- 
perienced statesman  calculated  shrewdly  on  its  restoration,  a 
result  that  he  actually  lived  to  efiect.     Framlingham  appears 

^  For  most  of  the  topographical  iuformalaoin  relating  to  the  spot,  the  author  is 
indebted  to  the  excellent  History  of  Framlingham  by  Mr.  (Jroen,  who  likewise 
courteously  aided  the  writer  in  the  examination  of  the  castle,  giving  such  valuable 
explanation  of  the  scene  as  alone  can  be  afforded  by  one  who  has  carefblfy  studied 
the  locaUties. 

'  The  Seymours  had  marked  tlus  noble  property  as  their  prey,  and  were  mudi 
disappointed  at  its  disposal  The  disgusting  rapacity  with  whidi  the  duke  of 
Somerset  and  his  younger  brother  Heniy  divided  the  wearing-apparel  of  the  eaii 
of  Surrey,  (who  was  sacrificed  to  their  faction,)  raises  a  feeling  of  loathing  stronger 
even  thim  the  other  iniquities  connected  with  his  death.  The  shirts  and  stoi^ingt 
of  the  victim  were  not  deemed  beneath  the  oonsideration  of  "these  new  nobles," 
as  Surrey  contemptuously  called  them.  Certainly,  whatever  new  nobles  might 
do,  no  real  gentleman  would  have  worn  his  old  caps,  doublets,  and  stoddngs,  nor 
aie  there  such  instances  of  personal  meanness  to  be  found  excepting  in  that  age» 
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to  haye  been  retained  in  the  hands  of  Edward  YI.;  bnt  its 
gover»»r,  Thomas  Sheming^  evidently  adhered  to  the  ancient 
ritual^  and  was  conseqnentfy  willing  to  surrender  it  to  Mary, 
as  qneen.  A  Boman-cathoUc  jHiest^  named  sir  Rowland,  still 
officiated  in  the  ffrivate  diapel,  where  a  lamp  burnt  perpetually. 
The  chapel  was  hung  with  tapestry,  representing  the  life  of 
Christ.  The  size  of  the  gable  of  the  chapel,  and  the  form  of 
its  orockets,  may  be  plainly  traced  on  the  wall ;  likewise  a  few 
small  windows,  belonging  to  a  gallery  leading  from  the  state 
chamber  occupied  by  Mary  to  the  chapeL  The  tapestry  which 
hung  in  the  state  apartments  was  transferred  from  Eramlmg- 
ham  to  Audky-End,  by  lord  Howard  of  Walden;  and  even  in 
the  succeeding  century  was  so  good  and  rich,  liiat  WiUiam 
III.  sent  it  to  one  of  his  palaces  in  Holland,^  where  it  is, 
pevfaaps^  at  this  day. 

The  local  traditions  of  SuflMk  afiBrm  that  queen  Mary 
came  to  Framlingham  on  the  10th  or  11th  of  July,  and 
remained  there  till  the  31st :  many  circumstances  prove  their 
ccHrreetness.  None  of  her  Eenningfaall  deqpatdies  and  state 
peters  are  dated  later  than  the  9th  of  July;  and  as  she  was 
certainly  proclaimed  queen  at  Norwich  on  the  12th  of  the 
same  month,*  she  naturally  retreated  to  a  (dace  of  security 
before  that  hazardous  step  was  taken.  From  the  steeple  of 
the  churdi  of  Framlingham  the  sea-port  of  Aldborough  may 
be  seen.  The  castle  stands  at  a  much  greater  elevation,  and 
its  highest  watch-tower,  when  entire,  commanded  a  view  of 
liie  German  ocean,  and  all  that  passed  near  the  coast,  which 
circumstance  was  likely  to  prove  of  great  utility  to  Mary, 
who  meant  to  retreat,  in  case  of  danger,  by  the  nearest  road 
to  Hie  sea.     To  tins  day  a  lane,  about  a  mOe  and  a  half  from 

'  Gieen'H  Framlingham. 
*  See  Speed,  a  oontemporary.  All  local  authorities  declare  that  Mary  vnm  not 
proclaimed  queen  till  she  went  to  Framttngham-caatle;  but,  as  8he  was  indnHtabl  j 
proclaimed  at  Norwich  on  the  12th  of  Jnly,  the  aqthor  is  convinced  the  lldi 
was  the  tme  date  of  her  removal  from  Kenninghall,  and  not  the  16th,  as  stated 
in  history.  In  ftct,  the  struggle  was  decided  on  the  19th,  and  there  was  not 
time  for  the  events  to  have  happened  between  the  16th  and  the  19th  which 
settled  Maiy  on  the  throne,  or  ftnr  the  news  to  have  reached  London,  and  to 
ham  the  e&ot  there  of  causing  her  proclamation;  therefore  the  anther  prefers 
her  native  topographical  records. 

VOL.  III.  F  F 
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the  casde^  leading  to  the  ooast^  is  called  'bloody  queen  Mary's 
lane/  because  it  is  reported  she  used  to  walk  there^ — that  is, 
like  a  prudent  general^  she  surveyed  the  roads  by  which 
retreat  was  to  be  made^  if  needed.  The  close  and  winding 
lanes  which  led  through  the  forest  surrounding  Framlingham- 
castle^  were  rendered  impassable  by  trees  felled  and  thrown 
across  them.' 

The  crisis  of  extreme  danger  occurred  about  five  days  after 
Mary  had  retired  to  Framlingham^  when  six  ships  of  war 
were  seen  to  sail  past  the  Suffolk  coast,  making  for  Yar- 
mouth-roads. Now  there  were  stout  hearts  and  strong  hands 
at  Framlingham,  but  no  other  artillery  or  instruments  of  war 
than  those  carried  by  the  cavaliers  at  their  belts  or  saddle- 
bows, while  the  infemtry  had  to  depend  on  push  of  pike,  or 
blow  of  axe  or  brown-bilL  The  ships  seen  passing  had  been 
despatdied  by  the  privy  councQ  to  carry  cannon  and  warlike 
stores  for  the  siege  of  Mary's  castle,  and  likewise  to  intercept 
her  if  she  attempted  to  retreat  to  the  emperor's  dominions. 
Sir  Henry  Jemingham  was  at  Yarmouth  when  the  fle^,  undar 
pretence  of  stress  of  weather,  came  dose  to  the  harbour,  and 
he  boldly  went  out  in  a  boat  to  hail  them.  '^  Upon  which," 
says  Speed,  '^ these  sea-soldiers  demanded  'what  he  wanted?' 
'Your  captains,'  replied  the  intrepid  knight,  'who  are  rebds 
to  their  lawful  queen,  Mary.' — '  If  they  are,'  replied  the  men 
of  war,  '  we  wiU  throw  them  into  the  sea,  for  we  are  her  true 
subjects.'  Upon  which  the  captains  surrendered  themselves, 
and  sir  Henry  and  the  Yarmouth  bui^esses  took  possession  of 
the  ships." 

Another  favourable  incident  to  Mary's  cause  occurred 
simultaneously  with  the  surrender  of  the  fleet.  She  had, 
among  her  numerous  letters  written  on  the  9th  of  July, 
before  she  left  Kenninghall,  sent  one  claiming  the  all^iance 
of  sir  Edward  Hastings,'  who  had  been  commissioned  by  the 
adverse  party  to  raise  four  thousand  men  for  queen  Jane,  in 
Middlesex  and  Buckinghamshire.    Sir  Edward  was  brother  to 

'  An  Italian  anthority,  quoted  by  Sharon  Tomer,  reign  of  Maiy,  p.  360. 
'  ThiB  docoment,  printed  by  Strype,  in  bis  Notes  to  bishc^  Godwin's  ffittofy, 
is  dated  July  9tb. 
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the  earl  of  Huntingdon^  (who  was  closely  allied  hj  a  marriage, 
or  contract,  with  a  daughter  of  Northumberland,)  but  they 
were,  at  the  same  time,  great-nephews  to  cardinal  Pole,  being 
grandsons  to  the  murdered  lord  Montague,  whose  heiress  had 
married  the  late  earl  of  Huntingdon.'  When  sir  Edward 
Hastings  had  raised  a  large  force  in  the  name  of  Jane,  he 
proclaimed  Mary  as  his  rightful  queen,  and  thus  placed  at  her 
disposal  a  great  body  of  militia  dose  to  London.  The  defec- 
tion of  the  fleet  at  Yarmouth  could  scarcely  have  reached  lady 
Jane  Gray's  privy  council  when  this  revolt,  so  near  to  them, 
struck  terror  through  their  hearts.  The  first  indication  of 
good-will  the  metropolis  showed  towards  Mary's  right  of  suc- 
cession, was  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  July,  when  a 
placard  was  found  posted  on  Queenhithe  church,  importing 
that  she  had  been  proclaimed  queen  of  England  and  Ireland 
in  every  town  and  city  therein,  excepting  London.  The  same 
day  the  earl  of  Sussex  and  the  earl  of  Bath  seceded  from  the 
council;  they  took  their  way  to  Framlingham,  at  the  head 
of  their  armed  vassab. 

The  queen  had,  directly  on  her  arrival,  formed  a  privy 
council  at  Framlingham-castle,  who  were  soon  in  active  corre- 
spondence with  the  municipal  authorities  at  Harwich,  Thet- 
ford,  Norwich,  and  Ipswich.  So  early  as  July  16th,  Mr. 
Smith,*  the  clerk  of  the  Framlingham  council,  reported  a 
despatch  from  Mr.  Brande,  ^'  that  sir  Edward  Hastings,  and 
10,000  of  the  militia  of  Oxford,  Bucks,  Berkshire,  and 
Middlesex,  had  mustered  on  July  15th  at  Drayton,  lord 
Pagefs  seat,  with  intention  of  marching  to  seize  the  palace 
of  Westminster  and  all  it  contained,  in  behalf  of  the  queen's 
right  and  titie.''  The  mayor  and  corporation  of  Thetford 
bcj^ed  for  aid  from  the  queen's  head-quarters  at  Framling- 
ham, but  were  answered,  by  Mary's  orders,  "  that  the  pride  of 
the  enemy  they  would  see  in  short  time  abated;  therefore 
they  of  Thetford  will  be  out  of  all  doubt  of  their  conceived 
fear."     The  same  day  '^  all  the  ships  in  the  harbour  of  Har- 

^  See  Mines'  Catalogue  of  Honour,  Burke,  and  every  genealogical  work. 
*  We  think  this  earlj  adherent  of  Mary  is  the  same  sir  Thomas  Smith  who 
occupied  the  port  of  derk  of  the  privy  council  in  the  r^gn  of  Elixabeth. 
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wich  declared  for  the  queen^  haying  deposed  sir  Bichard 
Broke^  and  other  captains^  from  their  conunand.'^  The  qaeen 
directed  stores  of  ammnnition  to  be  instantly  forwarded  to 
Framlingham  from  these  ships,  and  commissbned  one  of  the 
captains^  John  Basing,  to  resome  the  command  of  his  vessel 
'^  The  day  after,  Jdm  Hu^es,  the  comptroller  of  the  customs 
at  Yarmoutli,  and  John  Grice,  captain  of  a  ship  of  war, 
called  ihe  Greyhomid,  submitted  themseffa  to  the  queen^s 
mercy,  and  were  sworn  in  her  service/^  She  ordered  all  the 
ordnance  and  shot  from  the  Greyhound  to  be  brought  to 
Framlingham  that  could  be  possibly  spared  from  its  own  de- 
ieno^.  The  same  day  she  sent  orders  for  certain  chests,  con- 
taining church  plate  and  money,  at  Norwich,  to  be  opened  in 
presence  of  the  mayor,  and  the  treasure  conveyed  to  her  at 
Framlingham  by  Austin  Steward,  at  whose  house  the  chests 
had  remained ;  likewise  she  demanded  a  number  of  bakers  to 
be  sent  from  Norwich,  and  300  quarters  of  malt  ware  brewed 
at  Orford.  Three  brass  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  were  at 
Aldborough,  ready  mounted,  the  queen  required  to  be  sent 
from  thence.  A  proclamation  of  defiance  to  Northumberland 
was  issued  forth,  July  18th,  from  Framlingham-castle,  offering 
1000/.  in  land  to  any  noble,  500/.  to  any  gentleman,  and 
100/.  to  any  yeoman,  who  brought  him  in  prisoner  to  the 
qneen.^ 

Five  hundred  men  were  appointed  to  guard  the  queen 
within  the  walls  of  her  fortress  of  Framlingham ;'  and  no  per- 
sons, whether  coming  to  submit  themsdves  or  otherwise,  were 
permitted  to  approach  her  without  order  from  the  coundL 
She  commanded  all  prisoners  in  the  gaols  of  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk  to  be  freed, — a  very  doubtful  policy  in  an  unsetfled 
time ;  it  is,  however,  pretty  certain  they  had  been  crowded 
with  persons  who  had  committed  no  other  crime  than  express- 
ing themselves  favourably  to  her  title  while  Edward  VI.  was 
declining.  .  The  queen  likewise  had  the  temerity  to  order, 
as  early  as  the  22nd  oS.  July,  sir  Edward  Hastings  to  dismiss 
his  militia,  and  come  to  her,  with  lord  Windsor.     She  seems 

*  Frivy  Coimcil  Jomnal,  at  Fnunlingfaam-caflitle.    Haynes*  pp.  166-100. 
'  Joumftl,  Frivy  QaaasSL    Haynes,  p.  169. 
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to  have  had  from  the  first  an  extraordinary  dislike  to  stand- 
ing armies:  perhaps  they  did  not  suit  her  rigid  notions  of 
state  economy. 

Northumberland^  though  at  the  head  of  an  ajrmy  at  Cam- 
bridge^ had  employed  himself  rather  in  polemic  than  military 
war&re.  He  had  requested  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys/  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university^  and  a  very  zealous  Protestant^ 
to  preach  a  sermon  against  Mary^s  title  and  her  rdligion. 
Whilst  the  sermcm  was  proceedings  a  yeoman  of  the  guard  held 
up  to  the  public  soom  a  Boman-catholic  missal  and  a  grmfle^ 
which  had  been  captured  the  preceding  night  at  Mr.  Huddle- 
ston's  house^  where  Mary  had  slept  and  heard  mass  during 
her  late  rapid  journey  into  Suffolk.  The  next  day  news 
arrived  of  the  revolution  in  London ;  and  Northumberland^ 
struck  with  terror^  made  a  clumsy  attempt  to  imitate  his 
colleagues^  by  personally  proclaiming  queen  Mary  in  Cam- 
bridge market-place^  tossing  up  his  cap^  while  the  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks.  Dr.  Sandys,  who  stood  by  him,  was  a  man 
of  indomitable  courage,  mental  and  physical ;  he  could  scarcely 
conceal  his  scorn  when  the  duke  said  to  him  that  ^'  queen 
Mary  was  a  merciful  woman,  and  that,  doubtless,  all  would 
receive  the  benefit  of  her  general  pardon."  Dr.  Sandys  bade 
him  '^  not  flatter  himself;  for,  if  the  queen  were  ever  so  in- 
clined to  pardon,  those  who  ruled  her  would  destroy  him, 
whoever  else  were  spared."  Then  occurred  a  disgusting  8ca:ie  of 
treachery :  sir  John  Grates,  one  of  Northumberland's  most  guilty 
agents,  arrested  his  master  when  he  was  personally  helpless, 
with  his  boots  half  on  and  half  off.  This  was  a  true  specimen 
of  the  dishonourable  spirit  of  the  era.  In  a  few  hours  North- 
umberland was  again  set  at  liberty :  at  last,  all  this  anarchy 
was  settled  by  the  entry  into  Cambridge  of  the  earl  of  Arundel 
with  a  body  of  the  queen's  troops.  He  arrested  Northumber- 
land, Gates,  and  Dr.  Sandys,  and  sent  them  to  the  Tower. 

^  AfterwArds  made  archbishop  of  York  by  Elizabeth. 
*  Fox's  Martyrs,  book  iii.  p.  763.  The  word  'gp:iiyle'  is  an  old  English  oor- 
nxption  of  the  WOTd  grcidMcUe,  and  means  a  litorgioal  bockk,  containing  those 
passages  of  the  psalms  and  holy  writ  song  between  the  chanting  of  the  qnstle 
and  gospel.  The  desk  at  which  the  clerks  were  stationed  who  dianted  this  part 
of  the  serrice  being  raised  by  steps,  it  was  called  a  gradmdU,  and,  in  process  of 
time,  the  books  from  which  tiie  chants  were  song  were  known  by  the  same  name* 
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Several  of  Northumberland's  party,  after  the  arrest  of  their 
chief,  hastened  on  to  Framlingham  in  order  to  excuse  them- 
selves to  queen  Mary,  under  the  plea  that  they  were  but 
obeying  the  orders  of  the  privy  councQ.  Among  these  visitors 
were  the  marquess  of  Northunpton  and  lord  Robert  Dudley. 
Bishop  Ridley  Ukewi^e  presented  himself  at  Framlingham,  but 
was  evilly  received,  and  sent  back.  Fox  declares,  "  on  a  halt- 
ing horse/'  He  was  really  arrested,  and,  with  Northampton, 
sent  to  the  Tower  from  the  queen's  camp  on  the  26th  of  July, 
on  account  of  a  sermon  he  had  recently  preached  against  her 
title,  at  St.  Paul's-cross.  The  camp  broke  up  at  Framling- 
ham the  last  day  of  July,  when  queen  Mary  commenced  her 
triumphant  march  to  the  metropolis,  from  whence  her  sister 
EUzabeth  set  out  the  same  day  to  meet  her,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  cavalcade  of  nobOity  and  gentry,  amounting  to  a 
thousand  persons.  Among  these  were,  in  all  probability,  the 
privy  council,  who,  it  appears,  met  their  sovereign  at  Ingatestone. 

The  queen's  approach  to  her  capital  was  gradual,  and  in 
the  manner  of  a  peaceful  royal  progress,  receiving  the  homages 
of  her  fiEiithM  or  penitent  subjects  at  her  various  resting-places 
on  the  road.  She  arrived  the  first  day  at  Ipswich,  where  she 
gave  audience  to  Cecil,  who  had  been  despatched  by  the  coun- 
cil with  tidings,  after  the  departure  of  Arundel  and  Paget ; 
here  he  made  such  fluent  excuses  for  all  his  turnings  and 
tricks,  and  what  he  called  "  pardonable  lies,"*  that  the  queen 
told  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Bacon,  that  "  she  really  believed 
he  was  a  very  honest  man."  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Mrs. 
Bacon,  who  was  a  learned  Protestant  lady,  belonged  to  the 
queen's  bedchamber,  then  and  afterwards,  and  had  access  to 
her  in  private  conversation.  The  queen,  however,  still  re- 
quired further  explanation  of  some  of  Cecil's  double  dealings 
in  the  late  usurpation.  She  moved  next  day  to  her  favourite 
seat  of  Newhall,  where  Cecil  presented  her  with  a  list  of 
excuses,  lately  given  entire  to  the  world,  which  will  remain 

^  He  had  previously  Icnnaken  Somerset,  his  bene&ctor,  in  the  hour  of  adversity. 
His  intercessor  with  the  queen  was  hiB  sister-in-kw,  wife  of  Nicholas  Bacon, 
mother  of  the  oelelnrated  lord  Bacon,  and  daughter  to  sir  Anthony  Cooke,  the 
Pit)testant  tutor  of  Edward  VI. :  she  was  lady  Cecil's  sister.  He  had  previouidy 
married  a  daughter  of  rir  John  Cheke. 
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an  example  of  the  ahamelessness  of  a  climbing  statesman  to 
all  futurity/  The  queen  next  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  sir 
William  Fetre^  at  Ingatestone^  where  the  council,  who  had 
lately  defied  and  denied  her,  were  presented  to  her  for  the 
puij^bse  of  kissing  her  hand.  Cecil  kissed  the  royal  hand 
'^  before  any  other  of  the  council-men/' — so  far  had  his  apology 
satisfied  the  queen  through  the  intercession  of  Mrs.  Bacon, 
but  his  &your  went  no  further;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
sedulous  compliances  with  Catholicism,  Mary  never  would  listen 
to  his  ardent  aspirations  for  office.  The  queen  arrived  at  her 
seat  of  Wanstead  on  the  3rd  of  August,  where  she  disbanded 
her  army,  excepting  a  body  of  horse,' — ^a  bold  measure,  con- 
sidering all  that  had  recently  been  transacted  in  the  metro- 
polls ;  nevertheless,  it  was  only  a  proper  observance  of  the 
ancient  laws  and  privileges  of  London. 

Lord  Arundel  had  previously  arrived  at  the  Tower,  on  the 
27th  of  July,  vdth  Northumberland  and  the  other  prisoners 
brought  firom  Cambridge.  He  received  orders  to  arrest  the 
duke  of  Suffolk  and  his  daughter,  lady  Jane  Gray,  and  lodge 
them  in  prison-rooms  in  the  Tower.  Frances,  duchess  of 
Suffolk,  directly  her  husband  was  taken  fix)m  her,  hastened  to 
meet  the  queen,  and  throwing  herself  at  her  feet,  she  lifted 
up  her  voice  in  piteous  lamentation ;  she  told  the  queen  '^  that 
Suffolk  was  very  ill,  and  would  die  if  shut  up  in  the  Tower.'^' 
Mary  was  softened  by  her  plaints,  and  granted  the  liberation 
of  her  husband, — ''  a  wonderful  instance  of  mercy,^*  bishop  Gk)d- 
win  observes.  Thus  unharmed  in  body  or  estate,  Suffolk  paid 
the  penalty  of  but  three  days'  imprisonment  for  his  conspiracy 
with  Northumberland.     No  pleadings  are  recorded  of  the 

^  This  aoooont  of  Mary's  progrcM  on  her  accession  is  gleaned  from  a  cnrions 
doeoment,  edited  by  Mr.  lyUer,  among  his  state-papers  of  Edwrard  V L  and  Mary. 
It  was  written  in  the  year  1573,  at  the  request  of  Cecil,  when  he  was  prime- 
minister  to  queen  Elizabeth,  by  his  secretary,  Roger  Alford ;  and  if  the  memorial 
of  Cecil's  oondnci  appears  so  disgusting  to  the  lovers  of  truUi  thus  compounded 
under  his  own  eye,  how  would  it  appear  if  written  by  any  one  else  ?  We  have 
no  concern  with  Cecil  at  present,  excepting  as  he  has  interwoven  himself  with  the 
progress  of  Mary,  of  which  there  is  no  other  record ;  but  those  who  wish  to 
form  a  true  estimate  of  him,  must  carefolly  peruse  Mr.  Tytler's  second  volume. 
*  Godwin.    Martin's  Chronicle. 

*  Hdlinshed.    Godwin,  p.  333.    The  plea  of  ittoess  is  mentioned  in  the  nar- 
rative of  BaoardOy  pnblisbed  at  Venice,  1558. 
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duchess  Frances  for  her  hapless  daughter,  ladj  Jane  Ghray, 
who  might  have  been  liberated  on  her  pande  with  &r  less 
danger  than  her  wrong-headed  Mher.  It  was  notorious  that 
the  duchess  Frances  was  avery  active  agent  in  tiie  evanescent 
regafityof  her  daughter  Jane;  she  had  urged  her  unfortunate 
marriage,  and  had  carried  her  train  as  queen.^  She  must^ 
nevertheless,  have  fietbricated  some  tale  of  coercion,  since  she 
was  always  treated  with  great  distinction  by  her  couam,  queen 
Mary,  in  the  worst  of  times.' 

llie  ladiea  who  had  accompanied  the  princess  Elizabetii 
firom  London,  were  at  Wanstead  introduced  fi»mally  to  queen 
Mary,  who  kissed  every  one  of  them.  Such  is  the  tradition  in 
a  fiunily  whose  ancestress  attended  that  antique  royal  drawing- 
room.  The  queen  was,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  escorted  fixnn 
Wanstead  by  great  numbers  of  nobles  and  ladies,  who  came  to 
grace  her  entrance  into  her  capital.  A  foreigner,  who  was  an 
eye-witness,  thus  describes  her  a^qoearance  on  this  triumphant 
occasion:'  ^'Then  came  the  ladies,  married  and  ain^  in 
the  midst  of  whom  rode  madame  Mary,  queen  of  Tlngland, 
mounted  on  a  small  white  ambling  nag,  the  hoosingB  of  whidi 
were  firinged  with  gold.  The  queen  was  dressed  in  violet 
velvet ;  she  seemeu  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  was  rather 
fresh-coloured.'^  The  old  city  portal  of  Aldgate,  at  which 
the  queen  made  her  entrance  into  the  metropolis,  was  hung 
with  gay  streamers  firom  top  to  bottom ;  over  the  gateway 
was  a  stage  with  seats,  on  which  were  placed  the  charity- 
children  of  the  Spital,  singing  sweet  choruses  of  wdcome 
to  the  victorious  queen.  The  street  of  Leadenhall,  and  all 
down  to  the  Tower,  through  the  Minories,  was  dean  swept 
and  spread  with  gravel,  and  was  lined  with  all  the  crafts  in 
London,  in  their  proper  dresses,  holding  banners  and  streamers. 
The  lord  mayor  with  the  mace  was  ready  to  welcome  her, 
and  the  earl  of  Arundel  with  the  sword  of  state.  A  thou- 
sand gentlemen,  in  velvet  coats  and  richly  embroidered  cloaks, 
preceded  queen  Mary. 

Next  the  queen,  rode  her  sister  Elizabeth ;  then  the  dudiess 

^  Machyn's  Diary. 
*  Fox  oomplains  that  she  took  precedence  of  the  prmoess  Elizaheth  at  court 
'  Perlin.    Antiquarian  Repertory,  toL  L  p.  228.   Mary  was  bat  thirty-seven. 
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of  Norfolk  and  the  marchianess  of  Exeter  followed^  and  other 
noUe  dames,  according  to  tiieir  connexion  with  the  crown 
and  precedence.  The  aldermen  brought  up  the  rear,  and 
the  city  guard,  with  bows  and  javehns.  The  guard  which 
accompanied  Mary, — ^being  8000  horsemen,  in  uniforms  of 
green  and  white,  red  and  white,  and  blue  and  white, — ^were 
dismissed  by  the  queen  with  thanks,  and  all  departed  before 
she  paased  the  city  gate.^  Mary  acted  according  to  the  intre- 
pidity of  her  character  in  trusting  her  person  wholly  to  the 
care  (d  the  dvic  guard ;  liius  implicitly  relying  on  the  fidelity 
of  a  city  where  a  rival  had  reigned  but  a  few  hours  before. 
She  bent  her  way  direct  to  the  Tower,  tiien  under  the  care 
of  sor  Thomas  Cheyney,  warden  of  the  Cinque-ports.  Here 
she  meant  to  sojourn,  .according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  her 
predecessors,  till  the  funeral  of  the  late  sovereign. 
-  When  Mary  entered  the  precincts  of  the  Tower,  a  touching 
si^t  presented  itself  to  her.  Kneeling  on  the  green,  before 
St.  Pdsr's  church,  were  the  state-prisoners, — ^male  and  female. 
Catholic  and  Protestant, — who  had  been  detained  lawlessly 
in  the  fortress  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIII.  and  Edward 
YI.  There  was  Edward  Courtenay,  the  heir  to  the  earl  of 
Devonshire,  now  in  the  pride  of  manly  beauty,  who  had  grown 
up  a  prisoner  of  the  Tower  firom  his  tenth  year ;  there  was 
another  early  friend  of  the  queen,  the  wretched  duchess  of 
Somerset ;  there  was  the  aged  duke  of  Norfolk,  still  under 
sentence  of  death ;  there  were  the  deprived  bishops  of  Durham 
and  Winchester — the  mild  Cuthbert  Tunstall  and  the  haughty 
Stephen  Ghirdiner,  which  last  addressed  a  congratulation  and 
supplication  to  the  queen,  in  the  name  of  all.  Mary  burst 
into  tears  as  she  recognised  them,  and,  extending  her  hands 
to  them,  she  exclaimed,  ''  Ye  are  my  prisoners  1'^  She 
raised  them  one  by  one,  kissed  them,  and  gave  them  all  their 
liberty. 

Tike  bishops  were  instantly  restored  to  their  sees ;  Gardiner 

was  sworn  into  the  queen's  privy  council  (according  to  the 

evidence  of  its  journal)  so  early  as  the  5th  of  August.     The 

duke  of  Norfolk  and  earl  of  Devonshire  were  immediately 

^  Strype,  voL  iiL  p.  27. 
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restored  to  their  rank  and  estates.  The  duke  took  his  place- 
with  so  little  delay^  that  he  sat  as  high-steward  at  the  trial 
of  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  Gertrude  marchioness  of 
Exeter,  mother  of  Courtenay,  was  made  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber, with  so  high  a  degree  of  favour  that  she  shared  the 
bed  of  her  royal  kinswoman.  The  duchess  of  Somerset  was 
liberated,  and  comforted  by  the  prefament  of  her  fiunily, — 
her  son,  an  infant  minor,  being  rest<»red  to  his  rights,^  and 
her  daughters,  lady  Jane,  lady  Margaret,  and  lady  Mary 
Seymour,  (which  last  was  one  of  the  queen^s  numerous  god- 
children,) were  appointed  maids  of  honoin*.  They  were  con- 
sidered the  most  learned  and  accomplished  ladies  in  Europe, 
excepting  the  queen  herself,  and  her  hapless  rival  in  sove- 
reignty, lady  Jane  Gray.  The  heirs  (dthe  three  unfortunate 
gentlemen  who  had  suffered  with  the  protector  Somerset  were 
reinstated  in  their  property;  and,  as  Somerset's  adherents 
were  zealous  Protestants,  these  actions  of  Mary,  which  in- 
dubitably sprang  fix)m  her  own  tree  will,  being  at  this 
juncture  uncontrolled  by  council  or  husband,  ought  to  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  willing  to  test  her  diaracter 
by  facts. 

The  queen  remained  in  privacy,  sojourning  at  the  royal 
apartments  of  the  Tower,  tiU  after  the  funeral  of  her  brother, 
which  was  performed  with  great  magnificence.  Many  his- 
torical controversies  exist  regarding  the  religious  rites  of  that 
funeral;  but  it  appears  that  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, performed  the  ceremony  for  the  lamented  Edward  at 
Westminster-abbey,  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  church  q£ 
England.  At  the  same  time  the  queen  and  her  ladies 
assisted  at  a  solemn  dirge  and  requiem  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul,  in  her  private  chapel  in  the  Tower.  This  arrangement, 
in  which  each  party  showed  their  respect  for  the  memory  of 

^  Not  to  the  dukedom  of  Somerset.  This  was  a  royal  title,  to  whidi  the  pro- 
tector had  amhitiously  helped  hunaelf.  He  had  caoaed  his  fidrest  daughter,  ]ady 
Jane  Seymour,  to  be  elaborately  educated,  in  hopes  of  matching  her  with  Edward 
VI.  (which  intention  the  young  king  greatly  resented).  She  died  unmarried;  so 
did  her  sisters,  lady  Katharine  and  lady  Margaret.  Lady  Mary,  tiie  queen's  god- 
child, married  fdr  Henry  Peyton.  After  the  fall  of  their  fiither,  these  ladies  had 
been  cantoned  on  their  relations,  being  allowed,  from  the  wreck  of  Somerset's 
fortune,  miseraUe  annuities. — Stiype,  vol.  iL  p.  8. 
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the  deceased  according  to  their  different  modes  of  belief^  was 
far  too  rational  a  method  to  suit  the  furious  spirits  of  that 
dreadful  era,  and  the  rdligious  war  recommenced  in  the  Tower 
chapel.  A  chaplain  of  the  court,  one  Walker,  approached 
with  the  censer  to  cense  the  queen,  when  Dr.  Weston  thrust 
him  on  one  side,  exclaiming,  "  Shamest  thou  not  to  do  this 
office,  being  a  priest  haidng  a  wife?  I  tell  thee  the  queen 
will  not  be  censed  hj  such  as  thou  1'^' 

The  queen,  directly  she  arrived  in  London,  published  a 
pacific  manifesto,  exhorting  each  party  to  refrain  firom  reviling 
hj  the  epithets  of  idolater  and  heretic.  Two  proclamations 
of  the  kind  had  been  published  within  a  short  time.  The  first 
promised  Uberty  of  conscience  unconditionally ;  in  the  last  a 
clause  j^as  introduced,  which  declared  religion  was  to  be  settled 
by  '^  common  consent,'^  meaning  by  act  of  parliament.  Mr. 
Dobbs  had  previously  presented  a  petition  from  the  reformers 
of  Ipswich,  claiming  protection  for  their  reUgion  on  the  fruth  of 
the  queen^s  first  proclamation ;  but  Mr.  Dobbs  was  set  in  the 
pillory  for  his  pains, — a  strange  way  of  answering  a  petitioner. 
That,  and  sev^  other  deeds  of  the  kind,  emanated  from  the 
violent  seal  of  the  jfnvj  council,  which  governed  in  London 
in  the  queen's  name.*  The  most  nefarious  of  their  proceed- 
ings was  the  imprisonment  of  judge  Hales,  which  brought 
great  obloquy  on  Mary,  though  all  she  had  to  do  with  it  was 
righting  the  wrong  when  it  became  known  to  her.  Judge 
Hales  had  positively  reftised  to  have  any  concern  in  the  dis- 
inheriting of  Mary :  he  had  boldly  declared  to  Northumber* 
land  and  his  &ction  that  it  was  against  English  law.  With 
equal  conscientiousness  he  had,  at  the  assizes  held  at  the 
usual  time,  in  the  last  days  of  July,  given  a  charge  from  the 
bench  to  the  people  of  Kent,  advising  them  to  observe  the 
laws  made  in  king  Edward's  time,  which  were  certainly  in 
fcNToe  while  unrepealed.  For  thus  doing  his  duty,  he  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet  prison  by  the  officious  privy  council.' 

'  Stiype,  from  Bale,  toL  liL  p.  81. 

*  Madiyii'f  Diaiy  records  the  inflictioiis  of  poor  Mr.  Dobbs  in  these  words : 
"The  d9  of  July,  1558,  was  a  fellow  set  in  the  pillory,  for  speaking  against  the 
good  qwen  Kare."    This  was  five  days  before  the  queen's  arriTaL 

*  Toom^  the  professed  English  chronologLst^  dates  these  oatrages  before  the  drd 
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Hales^  despairing  that  justice  would  ever  again  visit  his 
oountry^  attempted  his  own  life,  but  ineffectually.  The  queen^s 
attention  was  drawn  to  Hales'  unmented  suffenngB^  and  she 
^ait  for  him  to  the  palace^  '*  spoke  many  words  of  comfort  to 
him/'  and  cnrdered  him  to  be  set  at  liberty  honourably.^  He 
seemed  composed  and  happy^  but  his  mind  had  received  an 
irremediable  wound^  for  he  destroyed  himsdf  socm  after. 

The  violent  party  spirit  that  distinguished  this  council  €i 
interregnum,  which  governed  the  metropdis  from  Maiy^s 
proclamation  to  her  arrival  at  the  Tower,  is  extremdy  well 
portrayed  by  Mr.  Edward  Underiiill,  an  accomphahed  Wcnr- 
cestershire  gentleman,  who,  for  his  zeal  in  the  Calvinistic 
rehgion,  was  called  '  the  hot  gospeUer.'*  He  belonged  to  the 
band  of  gentlemen  pensioners.  He  had  penned  a  (^tirical 
ballad  against  '^  papists,''  and  for  diis  squib  was  summcmed 
before  the  council  in  authority,  whilst  the  queen  was  in  Suf- 
folk. After  much  brow-beating,  Edward  Underbill  was  com- 
mitted to  Newgate.  He  was  an  elegant  lutanist,  and  was 
advised  by  his  friends  to  play  much  on  the  lute  while  in 
prison,  and  eschew  polemics.  He  probably  took  this  advice, 
and  being  vdthal  a  man  of  £amily,  had  no  diflSculty  in  obtain- 
ing access  to  the  ear  of  the  queen,  since  he  was  released  from 
Newgate  a  few  days  aft;er  her  arrival  in  Londcm ;  and,  finally, 
she  restored  him  not  only  to  his  place  in  the  band  of  gentle- 
men  pensioners,  but,  as  he  notices  with  great  satisfiaction,  to 

of  August  They  were  transacted  by  the  coundl  in  London,  at  a  time  when 
Mary  had  not  received  the  homage  of  all  the  privy  coundllora.  They  seem  the 
fruits  of  that  officiona  ical,  often  aasamed  hy  persont  desiroua  of  wiping  oot  the 
stains  of  recent  misconduct.  Neither  the  rame  of  Hales  nor  Dobhs  occurs  in  the 
journal  of  the  council  acting  under  the  immediate  directions  of  Mary,  as  may  be 
ascertained  by  referraioe  to  its  taransactiona,  printed  in  Haynea's  Burld^  Pipers. 

>  Martin's  Chronicle,  and  Holindied,  (black  letter,  first  edit)  though  indefinite 
in  dates,  both  expressly  relate  the  queen's  personal  conduct,  in  lediiying  the 
intolerable  wrong  done  to  judge  Hales. 

*  Lady  Jane  Gray  was  preparing  to  stand  godmother  to  his  ohiUl,  (bom  in  the 
Tower  dnring  her  short  sway,)  when  her  authority  ceased.  Stiype  baa  pnblisbed 
rich  fragments  of  Underhiirs  MS.,  the  whole  of  which  would  be  a  most  precaow 
document,  if  recoverable.  Underbill,  in  the  leign  of  Elizabeth,  offered  the  loan 
of  it  to  Fox,  for  his  Martyrology,  but  it  was  returned  to  Inm  without  any  nse 
being  made  of  it  The  <  hot  gospeller,'  though  ardently  attadied  to  his  religioo, 
admits  the  pottr  et  eonire  with  a  ndhoe  simplicity  and  individualizing  detail,  de- 
fightftd  to  the  inquirer  into  &cts,  but  by  no  means  pleasant  to  a  partisan  histarian. 
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his  sabry,  without  dedaction  of  the  time  of  hia  arrest.  Marjr 
sboired  aome  judgment  in  aeting  thus ;  for  this  brave  man^ 
though  he  scorned  to  disavow  his  principles^  was  ever^  in  time 
of  danger,  an  intrepid  defender  of  her  perscm. 

Several  instances  are  to  be  found  of  the  queen^s  inter- 
ference to  save  persons  fix)m  the  crudity  of  her  privy  council. 
Those  who  were  of  rank  or  consequence  sufficient  to  find  ac- 
cess to  her,  were  tolerably  sure  of  her  protection.  This  pecu- 
liarity gave  a  tone  to  her  reign  which  renders  its  character 
singular  in  English  history,  for  examples  of  pohtical  ven- 
geance were  made  chiefly  on  persons  whose  station  seemed 
too  lowly  for  objects  of  state  punishment,  because,  bdng  poor 
and  obscure,  they  were  not  able  to  cany  their  complaints  to 
the  foqt  of  the  throne.  Thus  the  council  sent  cnrdm  to  the 
town  of  Bedford  ''for  the  punishment  of  a  woman  (after  due 
examination  of  her  qualities)  by  the  cucking-stool,  she  having 
been  arrested  for  railing  and  speaking  unseemly  words  of  the 
qneen^s  majesty.'^  These  awards  of  personal  punishment  with- 
out regular  trial,  emanated  from  a  certain  junta  of  the  privy 
council,  whose  business  it  was  to  sit  in  the  Star-diamb^ 
in  Westminster-palace,  and  apportion  the  inflictions  which 
seemed  good  in  their  eyes,  as  vengeance  on  personal  afircmts 
offered  to  the  reigning  monarch.  Most  of  the  extortions  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  YII.,  and  the  bloodshed  of  that  of  Henry 
Vin.,  may  be  attnbuted  to  the  operations  of  this  illegal  and 
inquisitorial  tribunal ;'  but  when  it  condesceoded  to  doom  an 
old  scold  of  a  distant  provincial  town  to  the  cuckmg-stool,  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  derisi<ni  would  have  disarmed 
its  terrors  for  ever.  Such  would  have  been  the  case,  had  the 
periodical  press  of  the  present  day  been  in  operation  at  the 

*  Tet  Hb  fbnctioDS  may  be  traced  to  an  earlier  day.  It  was  certainly  in  actifity 
in  the  rogn  of  Heniy  YI^  since  Owen  Tudor  was  evidently  summoned  before 
some  sach  tribonal;  then,  again,  the  well-known  incident  of  Edward  lY.  putting 
to  death,  illegally,  the  vintner,  for  the  joke  of  saying  "that  he  would  make  his 
son  heir  to  the  crown,"  (ostensibly  meaning  the  sign  of  his  house,  but  wil^  a 
side  sneer  at  the  recent  coronation  of  the  king,)— this  exploit  was  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Star-chamber.  The  proceedings  of  Louis  XI.  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel,  with  his  two  or  three  low-bom  privy  ooundOors  and  his  pet  execu- 
tioner, seem  to  have  offered  an  exaggerated  example  to  the  government  of  Edward 
IV.  and  Bidiard  III.,  whose  vice-constable,  sir  James  Tyriel,  was  the  instrument 
of  the  murders  and  tortures  devised  in  this  secret  oondave  of  the  crown. 
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time.  In  the  latter  part  of  Mary's  reign^  when  she  was 
utterly  incapacitated  by  mortal  safPerings  from  interference 
with  their  proceedings^  her  cmel  ministers  inflicted  more 
tragic  punishments  on  old  women  who  ^'railed  against  the 
queen's  majesty/' 

Mary  remained  at  the  Tower  till  after  the  12th  of  August. 
This  is  apparent  from  the  following  minute  from  the  privy 
council  book  :  "  The  council  deUvered  to  the  brd  mayor  and 
recorder  these  words^  from  the  queen's  own  mouth,'  yestorday 
at  the  Tower^  being  the  12th  of  August^  on  occasion  of  a  riot 
at  St.  Paul's-cross  about  preaching :  Albeit  her  grace's  con- 
science is  staid  [fixed]  in  matters  of  religion^  yet  she  meanedi 
graciously  not  to  compel  and  constrain  other  men's  con- 
sciences^ otherwise  than  QoA  shall  (as  she  trusteth)  put  into 
their  hearts  a  persuasion  of  the  truth  that  she  is  in,  through 
the  opening  of  his  word  by  godly,  virtuous,  and  learned 
preachers ;"  but  she  forbade  the  lord  mayor  to  suffer,  in  any 
ward,  ''open  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  churdies,  or 
preaching  by  the  curates,  unless  licensed  by  her."  Such  was 
the  first  blow  aimed  at  the  Protestant  church  of  England. 
Mary  was  empowered  to  infiict  it,  as  head  of  the  very  church 
whose  ministers  she  silenced  by  force  of  her  supremacy.  It 
is  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  that  tremendous  power 
worked,  and  explains  the  mystery  why  the  great  body  of  the 
English  nation, — albeit,  not  composed  of  the  most  flexible  of 
elements, — changed  their  ritual  with  magic  celerity,  according 
to  the  differing  opinions  of  four  successive  sovereigns ;  but  the 
truth  was,  in  that  evil  century  each  sovereign  was  empowered, 
unfettered  by  parliament  or  synod,  to  change  the  entire  mi- 
nistration of  the  clergy  throughout  the  realm  by  the  simj^ 
act  of  private  will.  Thus,  the  religious  tuition  of  the  pariah 
churches  in  London  the  Sunday  before  the  12th  of  August 
was  according  to  the  Protestant  church  established  by  Ed- 
ward VI.,  and  the  next  Sunday  according  to  Henry  VIII.'s 
anti-papal  church  of  the  six  articles.  While  queen  Mary  con- 
tinued head  of  the  church  in  England,  a  reoondliaticm  with 
the  see  of  Rome  was  an  impossibility. 

^  Priyy  Council  Joomal :  queen  Mary.     Haynes's  Bnrl^h  Papers,  p.  178. 
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The  trial  of  Northumberland  and  his  coadjutors  took  place 
August  18th.  If  we  may  trust  the  public  records,  he  and 
his  fellow-prisoners  all  pleaded  guilty.'  Eleven  were  con- 
demned to  die,  but  three  only  executed, — ^the  smallest  num-* 
ber  ever  known,  either  before  or  since,  of  the  partisans  of 
a  usurpation.  It  is  affirmed^  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
inducing  Mary  to  consent  to  the  death  of  Northumberland, 
because  of  the  former  fiiendly  intercourse  there  had  been 
between  them,  of  which  friendliness  many  instances  may  be 
proved  from  her  privy-purse  expenses  when  princess.  North- 
umberland, with  his  two  dependants.  Gates  and  Palmer, 
were  nevertheless  put  to  death  on  August  22.  Northumber- 
land professed  himself  a  CathoUc  at  his  death,  and  spoke  very 
earnestly  against  the  Protestant  religion,  which  could  receive 
no  injury  from  lips  &lse  as  his.  An  affecting  incident  oc- 
curred on  the  evening  of  his  death.  The  Lancaster  herald,  who 
had  been  an  old  retainer  of  the  duke,  be^ed  an  audience  of 
queen  Mary,  and,  "  respectful  to  the  dead,''  implored  her  to 
grant  him  the  head  of  his  master,  that  it  might  be  decently 
interred.  The  queen  told  him,  "  In  Qod's  name  to  take  the 
whole  body  as  well,  and  give  his  lord  proper  burial."*  Mary 
was,  at  the  time  of  Northumberland's  execution,  resident  at 
Blchmond-palace :  here  most  of  the  acts  of  the  privy  council 
are  dated,  during  the  rest  of  August  and  part  of  September. 

The  imperial  ambassadors  urged  the  queen  to  bring  lady 
Jane  Gray  to  trial  at  the  same  time  with  her  &ther-in-law, 
Northumberland,  since  she  could  never  reign  in  security 
while  that  lady  lived,  for  the  first  £Etction,  when  strong  enough, 
would  set  up  her  claims  again.  Mary  replied,  '^  she  could  not 
find  it  in  her  heart  or  conscienoe  to  put  her  unfortunate 

'  Baga  de  Secretis,  pooch  xzi.  '  HoUnshed. 

>  Peerage  of  England,  (pabluhed  1709,)  vol  ii.  p.  406.  John  Cock  was  the 
name  of  this  fiuthfol  man.  The  same  authority  declares  that  Korthmnberland 
was  buried  at  St  Peter's  in  the  Tower,  by  the  side  of  his  victim  the  duke  of 
Somerset.  The  conduct  and  character  c^  Korthnmberland  appear  the  more 
hideoQs,  when  it  is  known  that,  if  he  possessed  any  private  sense  of  religion,  he 
leant  to  the  ancient  ritual,  for  his  profenion  on  the  scaflbld  is  only  in  nnisoa 
with  a  profligate  speech  he  made  to  sir  Anthony  Browne,  who  was  remonstrating 
with  hhn  on  some  inconsistent  measure,  when  he  declared  that  **  he  certainly 
thought  best  of  the  old  religion;  bat  seeing  a  new  one  begmi,  run  dog,  nm  devil, 
he  would  go  forward." — Peerage  of  England,  voL  iL  p.  261. 
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kiiiflwoman  to  deaths  who  had  not  been  an  aooomplioe  of 
Korthumbwland,  but  merely  an  nnrwriflting  instrument  in  his 
hands.  If  there  was  any  crime  in  bdng  his  dau^ter-in-law, 
even  of  that  her  cousin  Jane  was  not  guilty^  for  she  had  been 
legally  contracted  to  another,  and  therefore  her  marriage  with 
lord  Quildford  Dudley  was  not  valid.  As  for  the  danger 
existing  from  her  pretensions^  it  was  but  imaginary,  and  every 
requisite  precaution  should  be  taken  before  she  was  set  at 
Kberty/'' 

The  friendly  intentions  of  queen  Mary  towards  lady  Jane 
coincide  with  a  letter  of  explanation  sent  by  that  lady  bom 
the  Tower,  which  contains  an  extraordinary  narratiYe  of  her 
brief  royalty.'     Lady  Jane  commenced  this  narrative  with 
the  declaration  that  she  was  willing  to  extenuate  her  fimlt,  if 
such  great  &ults  may  be  extenuated,  by  a  full  and  ingenuous 
confession;  she  described  her  consternation  and  ccmfosion 
when  her  &ther  and  mother,  her  mother-in-law,  the  duchess 
of  Northumberiand,  and  the  duke,  announced  to  her  the 
death  of  Edward  VI.,  and  at  the  same  time,  doing  her  homage 
as  queoi,  informed  her  that,  by  virtue  of  his  will,  she  was  left 
heiress  to  the  crown.     She  £dl  to  the  ground  and  swooned, 
as  one  dead,  overcome  with  grief  at  tidings  she  too  truly  fdt 
to  be  fatally  disastrous  to  her,  and  with  tears  and  shuddering 
remained  the  passive  victim  of  their  ambition.     She  declared 
to  her  royal  cousin,  to  whom  her  domestic  grie&  seem  tdd 
fiuniliariy,   ''that  when  she  was  brought  to  the  Tower,  as 
queen,  the  marquess  of  Windiester,  lord  treasurer,  brought 
her  the  crown'  to  try  on  h^  head,  to  see  how  it  would  fit  her, 
and  that  he  brought  it  of  his  own  accord,  unsent  for  by  her, 
or  any  one  in  her  name;  and  when  she  scrupled  to  put  it  on, 
the  marquess  said,  '  she  need  not  do  so,  for  he  would  have 
another  made  to  crown  her  husband  withal.'''     To  this  exal- 

^  BeoMid's  Defpatehes,  edited  by  Qriifet.  Benaud  u  by  no  meani  wiDing  to 
pndte  Mary  for  condact  wbich  must  raise  her  in  the  eetimatkm  of  every  Se^ng 
heart,  but  rather  if  telling  tales  of  her  weaknen  and  contradiction  to  poEtie 
advice ;  therefore  the  fhot  may  be  depended  on,  without  dread  of  heeding  a  men 
flattering  story.  '  Pollino,  Intoria  dell'  Ecdeda  d'Inghilterra,  p.  73. 

'  This  appears  to  have  been  the  state  crown,  kept,  with  ottier  regalia,  at  ths 
Tower,  and  not  St  Edward's  crown,  then  always  given  in  charge  a£  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Westminster-abbey. 
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taticm  of  her  husband  Jane  firmly  objected,  which  drew  on 
her  scenes  of  coarse  violence  from  him^  and  his  mother  the 
duchess  of  Northumberland.  Th^  appear  to  have  used  per- 
sonal ill-treatment  to  her^  for  she  says^  with  indignant  em- 
phasis^ '^  I  was  fnaUreated  by  my  husband  and  his  mother/' 
This  curious  narrative  exists  in  the  pages  of  three  contempo- 
rary Italian  writers^  with  slight  variations ;  which  prove  they 
collected  the  same  £Eu:ts  from  different  sources,  all  agreeing  in 
essentials.  One  of  our  contemporary  chroniclers  relates  an 
anecdote  of  the  marquess  of  Winchester,  the  time-serving 
lord  treasurer  above  named,  who,  with  the  shamelessness  pe- 
culiar to  the  officials  of  that  era»  when  preparing  for  the  coro- 
nation of  queen  Mary,  came  to  the  unfortunate  prisoner  lady 
Jane,  and  told  her  '*  that  several  valuable  jewels  were  missing 
from  the  state  crown,  and  that  she  was  accountable  for  them.'' 
On  this  pretence  all  the  money  and  jewels  of  lady  Jane  and 
her  husband  were  confiscated. 

The  accession  of  queen  Mary  had  not  altered  her  affection 
for  the  princess  Elizabeth  \  whatever  were  their  after  jealousies, 
their  first  difference  had  yet  to  take  place,  for,  at  the  present 
time,  wherever  Mary  went,  she  led  her  sister  by  the  hand,^ 
and  never  dined  in  public  without  her.  Mary  likewise  dis- 
tinguished Courtenay  earl  of  Devonshire  with  great  attention: 
she  endeavoured  to  form  his  manners,  and  appointed  a  noble- 
man to  guide  his  conduct.  He  is  said  to  have  contracted 
habits  of  low  profligacy  at  the  Tower,  which  she  was  exceedingly 
desirous  of  seeing  altered ;  but  he  was  too  late  in  life  for  any 
very  rapid  improvement,  being  turned  of  thirty.  His  noble 
person  was  not,  however,  deteriorated  by  the  vices  with  which 
he  is  charged,  for  his  portrait,  by  sir  Antonio  More,  presents  all 
the  grand  outline  of  our  ancient  royal  race, — ^the  commanding 
Plantagenets.  The  expression  of  his  fiace  is  penetrating  and 
majestic,  the  features  high,  and  exquisitely  moulded,  the  fore- 
head lofty  and  noble,  and  decorated  withal  by  a  magnificent 
chevehnre  of  light  brown  curls.'    Courtenay  inherited  sufficient 

'  Fox :  Memoir  of  Elizabeth.     Mackintosh's  History  of  England. 
*  An  engraving  from  this  portmt  is  to  be  seen  in  Horaoe  Walpole's  Anecdotes 
of  Painting. 
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ambition  to  desire  a  marriage  with  the  qneen^  and  the  Engliiih 
people  ardently  wished  the  match :  it  has  been  said  that  Mary 
loved  him^  and  was  refused  by  him^ — an  assertion  directly 
contrary  to  all  existing  documents.  If  she  ever  loved  her  cou- 
sin Courtenay^  she  must  have  relinquished  him  within  a  very 
few  days  of  her  accession^  since  in  the  middle  of  August  she 
had  a  private  interview  with  Commendone^  the  pope's  envoy^ 
in  which  she  tdd  him  'Hhat  she  had  concluded  her  league 
with  the  emperor^  and  had  entirely  resolved  on  her  marriage 
with  his  heir,  prince  Philip/' '  Commendone  had  privately 
entered  the  kingdom  from  Flanders:  he  obtained  his  first 
audience  with  difficulty,  and  in  disguise.  Mary  assured  him 
of  her  inviolably  attadmient  to  the  religion  in  which  she  had 
been  educated,  and  of  her  desire  to  restore  the  pope's  supre- 
macy in  her  kingdom;  but  she  entreated  him  to  act  with 
caution,  and  to  conceal  his  identity.  She  gave  him  a  letter  to 
pope  Julius  III.,  declaring  her  wish  that  her  kingdom  might 
be  reconciled  to  Rome,  and  entreating  that  cardinal  Pole 
might  be  instantly  sent  to  her. 

Public  opinion  had  already  named  this  attached  kinsman 
as  one  of  the  three  suitors  for  the  hand  of  the  queen ;  but,  if 
the  pqpe  was  willing  to  dispense  with  the  vows  of  a  prince  of 
the  church,  it  was  not  probable  that  the  rigid  principles  of 
either  the  queen  or  Reginald  Pole  would  suffer  them  to  accept 
such  dispensation.  The  counsel  Pole  gave  to  Maiy  was,  to 
remain  single, — counsel  which  was  seconded  by  another  of  her 
friends  of  tried  sincerity,  his  intimate  associate,  firiar  Peyto. 
This  churchman  was  by  birth  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire: 
his  bold  sermon  at  Greenwich,  in  defence  of  Mary's  mother, 
had  startled  Henry  YIII.  in  his  pitch  of  pride.  Peyto  had 
survived  Cromwell's  proposal  of  putting  him  in  a  sack,  and 
throwing  him  into  the  Thames ;  and,  unaided  by  any  power 
save  his  calm  contempt  of  life,  had  proved  victor  in  the  con- 
test, and  Uved  to  be  a  cardinal.  He  had  resided  with  Reginald 
Pole  since  he  had  retired  from  England.  To  queen  Mary 
Peyto  now  tendered  his  advice,  with  the  same  imcompromis- 
ing  integrity  which  had  led  him  to  thimder  the  principles  of 
^  leer's  Rdgn  of  Mary,  voL  ii.  pp.  288,  239.. 
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moral  justice  in  the  ears  of  her  terrific  father.  ''Do  not 
marry/'  he  wrote  to  the  queen^  ''or  you  will  be  the  slave 
of  a  young  husband.  Besides,  at  your  age,  the  chance  of 
bringing  heirs  to  the  crown  is  doubtful,  and,  moreover, 
would  be  dangerous  to  your  life.''  Unvarnished  truths  were 
these,  yet  it  is  a  respectable  point  in  Mary's  character  that 
she  testified  no  displeasure  either  to  her  kinsman  or  his  plain- 
spoken  friend,  when  counsel  was  offered  so  Uttle  soothing  to 
female  vanity. 

Violent  struggles  took  place,  throughout  the  month  of 
August,  between  the  partisans  of  the  rival  rituals  for  posses- 
sion of  churches  and  pulpits,  which  were  frequently  decided 
by  the  prevalence  of  personal  strength.  For  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  scenes  disgraceM  to  religion  in 
general,  the  queen  issued  another  proclamation,  forbidding 
any  person  to  preach  without  her  licence,  "  till  further  order 
by  common  consent  was  taken," — ^meaning  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. Thus  ware  all  preachers  silenced  who  promulgated 
doctrine  contrary  to  the  royal  wilL  One  of  the  earhest  com- 
pUments  paid  to  the  queen  on  her  accession,  was  the  baptism 
of  the  great  beU  at  Christchurch  (which  had  been  re-cast)  by 
the  name  of  Mary.  The  learned  Jewel,  whose  office  it  was 
to  write  the  ccmgratulatory  letter  from  Oxford  on  the  queen's 
accession,  was  reading  it  to  Dr.  Tresham,  a  zealous  Catholic, 
for  his  approbaticm,  when  the  newly  hung  bell  set  out  in  an 
earnest  call  to  the  first  mass  that  had  been  celebrated  in 
Oxford  since  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  church  of 
England.  Dr.  Tresham  broke  into  an  ecstacy.  "  Oh,  sweet 
Mary  I"  he  exdalmed,  "  how  musically,  how  melodiously  doth 
she  sound  I" — "  That  bell  then  rung,"  adds  Fuller,  impres- 
sively, "  the  knell  of  gospel  truth  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  after- 
wards filled  with  Protestant  tears." 

However  ample  her  power  as  head  of  the  English  church 
might  be,  it  was  the  wish  of  queen  Mary  to  resign  it,  and 
restore  supremacy  to  the  pope ;  but  bishop  Gardiner,  her  lord 
chancellor,  was  opposed  to  her  intentions.  So  far  from  wish- 
ing any  reunion  of  England  with  the  see  of  Rome,  he  was 
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extremely  earnest  that  queen  Maiy  should  retain  her  title 
and  authority  as  head  of  the  English  church.^  Her  answer 
to  him  was  a  remarkable  one: — ^'^Women,^'  she  said^  '^I 
have  read  in  Scripture,  are  forbidden  to  speak  in  the  church. 
Is  it,  then,  fitting  that  your  church  should  have  a  dumb 
head  ?''*  Bishop  Gardiner  had  been  transferred  fix)m  a  priscm- 
room  in  the  Tower  to  the  lord  chancellor's  seat  on  the  wool- 
sack with  marvellous  celerity.  Until  Gardiner  receiyed  the 
seals,  Cranmer  was  not  only  at  liberty,  but  officiating  in  his 
high  functions  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but,  in  obedience 
to  an  order  from  the  queen's  council,  deUvered  a  schedule  of 
his  effects,  August  27,  and  received  a  command  to  confine 
himself  to  his  house  at  Lambeth.' 

In  one  opinion  did  all  the  polemic  antagonists  agree,  which 
was,  in  the  detestation  of  the  queen's  engagement  with  the 
prince  of  Spain.  Th^  were  heartily  joined  in  it  by  cardinal 
Pole,  whose  dislike  to  the  Spanish  match  was  so  well  known 
to  the  emperor  Charles,  that  he  intercepted  him  in  his  journey 
to  England,  and  detained  him  in  a  German  convent  till  after 
the  marriage  had  taken  place.  One  dass  in  England  alone 
was  desirous  of  the  match :  these  were  the  poUtical  economists, 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  moneyed  and  mercantile  interests. 
They  were  alarmed  at  the  marriage  of  Mary  queen  of  Scot- 
land with  the  heir  of  France,  and  they  earnestly  wished  the 
balance  of  power  to  be  restored,  by  the  wedlock  of  Mary 
queen  of  England  with  the  heir  of  the  Low  Countxies. 
Charles  Y.  had  resolved  on  this  marriage  despite  of  his  8(m's 
reluctance,  who,  at  twenty-six,  entreated  that  his  £E^her  would 

iiyier's  Edward  and  Mary:  Despatdiea  of  B«Daiid,amlMfiBadorof  ChariesV. 

'  Narrated  m  Dodd's  Histoiy  of  the  Church,  edited  by  the  rev.  Mr.  lleniey, 
who  oonfirmB  the  oppoeiiion  of  Oardiner  to  the  remuon  of  EngUmd  with  the  see 
of  Borne.  The  origGial  authority  was  queen  Mary's  ftmeral  sermon,  preached  by 
the  bishop  of  Windiester  before  qneen  Eliz&beth. 

'  Biographia  Britannica.  Much  indignation  had  been  exdted  among  the 
I^otestants,  by  mmonrs  that  Cranmer  was  onoe  more  abont  to  join  the  ra^  of 
th^  enemies,  (t.  e.  the  anti-papal  Catholic  church,)  which  induced  him  to  pub- 
lish an  ezplanatian  of  his  present  creed.  This  b^ng  construed  into  an  attach  on 
the  government,  he  was,  by  the  queen's  council,  sent  to  the  Tower  on  the  13th 
September,  and  was  kqyt  in  a^vity  till  his  horrid  martyrdom,  three  years 
afterwards. 
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give  him  a  wife  younger  than  himself  instead  of  one  eleven 
years  older.^  But  union  with  England  was  too  fevourable  a 
step  towards  the  emperor's  scheme  of  universal  dominion,  to 
be  given  up  for  notions  of  mere  domestic  happiness ;  there* 
fore  he  made  a  final  tender  of  the  hand  of  the  unwilling 
Philip,  in  a  letter  written  to  queen  Mary  on  the  20th  of 
September,  in  which  he  says,  ''  that  if  his  own  age  and  health 
had  rendered  him  a  suitable  spouse,  he  should  have  had  the 
greatest  satis&ction  in  wedding  her  himself;  but  as  he  could 
not  make  such  proposal,  he  had  nothing  more  dear  to  ofier 
to  his  beloved  kinswoman  than  his  son,  don  Philip/' '  When  it 
is  remembered  that  this  great  emperor  had  been  formerly 
solemnly  betrothed  to  Mary,  and  was  now  a  widower,  an 
apology  for  not  marrying  her  himself  was  far  from  super- 
fluous ;  yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  style  in  which  he  pro* 
poses  his  son  as  his  substitute,  bears  an  amusing  resemblance 
to  the  solemn  gallantry  of  his  illustrious  subject,  the  knight 
of  La  Mancha.  The  emperor  entreated  that  Mary  would  not, 
at  present,  communicate  her  engagement  to  her  ministers. 
The  reason  of  this  request  was,  that  some  among  them  wished 
her  to  marry  his  nephew,  the  archduke,  whose  possessions 
were  not  considered  formidable  to  English  liberty,  and  be- 
cause he  knew  they  were  all  opposed  to  prince  Philip. 

The  queen,  meantime,  bestowed  some  attention  on  forming 
her  household,  and  rewarding  the  personal  friends  who  had 
remained  &ithful  to  her  in  her  long  adversity.  It  has  been 
stated  that  she  found  the  three  gentlemen  who  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  council  rather  than  gainsay  her  com- 
mands, captives  in  various  prisons,  but  the  records  of  the  State- 
Paper  office  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Robert  Rochester'  at 
least  was  serving  her  in  the  spring  of  1553.  Mary  made 
him  comptroller  of  the  royal  household,  and  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster ;  she  carried  her  gratitude  so  far  as  to 
make  him  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  one  of  her  privy  counciL 

1  Strype's  Mefmorialii.  *  Maekintoiih's  Hist  of  England,  voL  U.  p.  296. 

'  He  WM  son  of  sir  John  Boohester,  of  Tsriing,  Kent.  The  receipt  of  Robert 
Boobester,  in  the  spring  of  1553,  is  given  for  moneys  alloired  by  the  crown  for 
repair  of  iiynries  done  by  the  ftiry  of  waters  in  the  year  1552  at  KewhalL 
WalgraTe  was  found  in  prison,  aooording  to  the  annals  of  his  own  fiunily. 
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His  nephew,  Edward  Walgrave/  she  honoured  with  knight- 
hood, and  gave  him  the  profitable  office  of  master  of  the 
great  wardrobe.  Sir  Francis  Inglefield,  their  fellow-sufferer, 
was  given  a  place  at  court,  and  was  appointed  a  privy  coun- 
cillor.* The  queen  likewise  made  her  fedthful  protector,  Mr. 
Huddleston  of  Sawston,  a  member  of  her  privy  council ;  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  orders  for  rebuilding  his  mansion, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  her  cause.  She  contrived  to  punish  and 
to  humiliate  the  town  of  Cambridge  when  she  rewarded 
Huddleston,  for  she  granted  him  the  materials  of  Cambridge- 
castle  for  the  re-construction  of  Sawston-hall.' 

The  queen's  gratitude  took  a  very  odd  form  in  the  case  of 
the  earl  of  Sussex :  he  was  a  valetudinarian,  who  had  a  great 
fear  of  uncovering  his  head ;  and,  considering  that  the  colds 
he  dreaded  respected  no  person,  he  petitioned  queen  Mary  fcnr 
leave  to  wear  his  nightcap  in  her  royal  presence.  The  queen^ 
in  her  abundant  grace,  not  only  gave  him  leave  to  wear  one, 
but  two  nightcaps,  if  he  pleased.  His  patent  for  this  privilege 
is,  perhaps,  unique  in  royal  annals : — 

*'  Enow  ye,  that  we  do  give  to  our  well-beloved  and  trusty  oonsin  and  ooon- 
dllor,  Henry  earl  of  Stusex,  yisoonnt  Fitzwalter,  and  lord  of  Egremond  and 
BnmeU,  licence  and  pardon  to  wear  his  cap.  coif,  or  mgktcof,  or  any  two  c^ 
them,  at  his  pleasure,  as  well  in  oar  presence  as  in  the  presence  of  any  other 
person  or  persons  within  this  onr  realm,  or  any  oilier  phioe  in  oar  dominions 
wheresoever,  daring  his  life.  And  these  oar  letters  shall  be  his  sofficient  warrant 
in  his  behalf." 

The  queen's  seal,  with  the  Grarter  about  it,  is  affixed  to  this 
singular  grant, 

Mary  reinstated  the  old  duke  of  Norfolk  in  his  rank,  and 
restored  the  bulk  of  his  immense  possessions,  confiscated  by  the 
crown  without  legal  attainder.  Indeed,  as  the  offence  given 
by  the  duke  and  his  murdered  son  was  a  mere  quibble  regard- 
ing heraldic  bearings, — such  as  an  English  sovereign,  centuries 
before,  would  have  scorned  to  consider  as  a  crime, — ^the  duke 
was  restored  on  petition  to  the  queen;  in  which  he  says, 

'  He  is  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  present  earl  Waldegrave.  He  was  oncom- 
promising  in  his  adherence  to  the  Boman-catholic  religion,  and  died  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower  early  in  the  rdgn  of  Elizabeth.  Ae  his  offence  is  not  defined,  he  was 
probably  a  Star-chamber  prisoner. 

'  After  the  death  of  his  royal  mistress,  he  emigrated  into  Spain  on  aoooont  of 
his  religion. — ^Aongier's  Hist,  of  Sion.  *  Foller's  Worthies,  voL  i.  p.  177. 
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paQietically^ — "  Sovereign  lady,  the  offence  wherewith  your 
said  subject  and  supplicant  was  charged  was  only  for  bearing 
arms  which  he  and  his  ancestors  had  heretofore  of  long  con- 
tinuance borne,  as  well  in  the  presence  of  the  late  king  as 
in  the  presence  of  divers  of  his  noble  progenitors,  kings  of 
England/'  The  grandson  of  the  injured  noble,  Thomas,  heir 
to  die  earl  of  Surrey,  was  distinguished  by  queen  Mary  with 
great  favour,  and  received  the  appointment  of  her  page  of 
honour,  a  post  his  youth  and  beauty  well  qualified  him  to 
filL' 

The  queen  now  indulged  the  musical  taste  for  which  she 
was  noted,  and  which  the  extraordinary  manifestation  of  melody 
in  her  forehead  proves  to  have  been  a  ruling  passion.  She 
established  the  musicians  of  her  chapel-royal  with  more  than 
usual  care ;  the  names  of  our  best  English  composers  are  to 
be  found  among  them.  A  letter  extant  from  Grace  lady 
Shrewsbury'  to  her  husband,  (who  was  absent,  guarding 
against  an  inbreak  from  the  Scotch  border,)  gives  some  in- 
sight r^arding  the  manners  of  Mary  in  the  early  days  of 
her  sovereignty,  and  describes  her  as  in  high  enjoyment  of 
her  taste  for  sacred  music :  "  September,  1553. — Yesternight 
the  queen's  majesty  came  from  evensong,  which  was  sung  in 
her  chapel  by  all  her  singing  men  of  the  same,  with  playing 
of  organs  in  the  solemnest  manner.  Her  highness  called  me 
unto  her,  and  asked  me,  'When  you  rode  to  the  north?' 
And  when  I  told  her  grace  '  that  you  were  thore,'  she  hdd  up 
her  hands,  and  besought  God  '  to  send  you  good  health,  and 
that  she  might  soon  see  you  again.'  I  perceived  her  grace  to 
be  little  doubtful  of  the  quietness  of  the  northern  counties. 
Her  highness  was  so  much  my  good  lady  as  to  tell  me,  '  that 
whatsoever  I  vrished  I  should  come  to  her  for,  suice  she  woidd 
be  my  husband  till  your  lordship  came  home.' " 

The  whole  attention  of  queen  Mary  and  her  court  was  now 
fixed  on  the  approaching  coronation.     Deep  were  the  cogita- 

'  His  portrait-Btatae  at  Framlinghani  church,  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  his 
other's  leonmbent  statae,  proves  Mm  to  have  closely  reHembled  his  relative, 
queen  Anne  Boleyn.  His  dark  eyes  and  dark  curls,  and  the  beautifhl  outline 
of  his  &oe,  rendered  him  more  like  her  than  was  her  own  daughter. 

'Wife  of  Francis  earl  of  Shrewsbury.    Lodge's  lUustraiaons,  vol.  i.  p.  228. 
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tions  of  heralds  and  royal  chamberhms ;  they  were  at  a  loss 
regarding  precedents^  since  neither  Saxons  nor  Normans  had 
owned  a  sovereign  regina,  Britain  had  been  occasionally 
governed  by  female  monarchs^  and  the  venerable  Commoa 
Law  of  the  laud  not  only  rec(^nised  their  right  of  soccessicm, 
but  the  law  itself  is  traced  to  a  female  reign.^  Yet  these  fair 
civilizers  had  existed  in  an  antiquity  so  dim^  that  no  dear 
ideas  could  remain  of  their  coronations^  nor  was  it  very  certain 
that  they  had  been  crowned.  The  Norman  nobility  and  their 
descendants^  through  evident  distaste  to  female  authority^  had 
refused  to  recognise  the  lineal  heiresses^  Matilda  the  empress, 
Eleanora  of  Brittany^  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  as  sovereign 
ladies.  The  effects  of  ferocity,  which  interminable  wars  had 
rendered  national,  had  destroyed  the  promimng  heirs-male  firom 
every  branch  of  the  great  stem  of  Plantagenet,  and  it  was  now 
matter  of  curiosity  to  note  how  completely  the  throne  was 
surrounded  by  female  claimants.  If  the  life  of  queen  Mary 
failed,  nature  and  an  act  of  pariiament  made  her  sister 
Elizabeth  her  successor,  on  whose  jhilure  the  young  queen  of 
Scotland  had  undoubted  rights  to  unite  the  island  crowns, 
the  sceptre  of  north,  as  well  as  that  of  south  Britain, 
being  then  swayed  by  a  queen  Mary.  K  the  young  queen 
of  Scotland  died  without  heirs,  then  a  procession  of  female 
claimants,  long  as  that  of  Banquo's  kings,  appeared.  There 
was  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  who  had,  however,  two  infiant 
sons,  but  neither  she  nor  her  ofl^ring  had  ever  been  recog- 
nised as  claimants.  Then  Frances  duchess  of  Suffolk,  and 
her  daughters,  lady  Jane  Gray,  lady  Katharine  Gray,  and 
their  younger  sister,  the  deformed  lady  Mary :  next  to  them, 
the  sister  of  Frances  Brandon,  Eleanor  lady  Clifford,  and  her 
two  daughters,  were  the  representatives  of  the  royal  line. 
Thus  our  combative  forefathers,  if  they  meant  to  preserve  the 
succession  in  the  royal  family,  had  no  alternative  but  to 
submit  to  the  domination  of  a  female ;  this  they  did  with  the 
worst  grace  in  the  world,  and  if  they  did  not  term  their 
sovereign   as  the  Hungarians  did  theirs,  "  king  Mary,"  they 

^  See  Introduction,  page  5,  voL  L,  regarding  the  Martian  lawi  established  by  a 
female  regent  from  which  Alfred's  laws  were  derived. 
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insisted  on  her  being  encumbered  with  spurs,  and  girded  with 
swords  and  other  implements  of  the  destractiveness  in  which 
their  sonls  deUghted ;  for  the  result  of  all  the  cogitations  on 
her  coronation  was,  that  their  reffina  was  to  be  inaugurated,  in 
"  all  particulars,  like  unto  the  king  of  England/^ 

There  was^  howeveri  one  thing  needful,  without  which  a 
coronation^  like  most  other  pomps,  must  remain  a  dead  letter, 
— there  was  not  one  penny  in  the  royal  purse ;  and  queen 
Mary  was  forced  to  borrow  20,000/.  firom  her  loyal  London 
citizens  before  she  could  be  crowned.  When  the  requisite 
supply  was  obtained,  the  coronation  '^was  all  the  care/^^  and 
was  finally  appointed  for  the  1st  of  October.  Previously  to 
that  day  the  queen  was  to  pass  in  grand  procession  through 
the  city,  which  it  was  the  citizens'  province,  by  old  custom,  to 
adorn  for  the  occasion.  Three  days  before  the  coronation,  the 
queen  removed  from  St.  James's  to  Whitehall ;  she  then  took 
her  barge  at  the  stairs,  accompanied  by  her  sister  the  princess 
Elizabeth  and  other  ladies,  and  proceeded  to  the  Tower :  this 
was  by  no  means  a  private  transit,  but  attended  with  all  the 
gaiety  of  a  city  procession  by  water,  the  lord  mayor  and  com- 
panics  meeting  her  in  their  barges,  with  streamers,  trumpets, 
waits,  shawms,  and  regals.  At  the  Tower,  the  queen  was 
received  with  discharges  of  ordnance,  which  continued  some 
time  after  her  entry.  The  next  day,  September  29th,  she 
made  fifteen  knights  of  the  Bath,  who  did  not  receive  the 
accolade  from  her  royal  hand;  they  were  knighted  in  her 
presence  by  the  lord  steward,  Henry  earl  of  Arundel.*  The 
most  noted  among  these  knights  were  her  cousin,  Courtenay 
earl  of  Devonshire,  and  the  young  earl  of  Surrey. 

About  three  o'clock  next  day  the  queen  set  forth  from  the 
Tower,  in  grand  procession  through  the  streets  of  the  city  of 
London,  a  ceremony  which  custom  imperatively  required  the 
sovereign  to  perform,  as  a  prologue  to  the  coronation ;  it  has 

>  Strype't  Mems.,  vol.  iii. 
*  Mr.  Flaiiche's  enidite  Regal  Beoords  is  the  chief  aathority  ibr  this  corona- 
tion.  He  has  there  edited  the  particolars  firom  official  MSS.  (never  before 
printed)  in  the  college  of  Arms»  and  the  Society  of  Antiquarians.  Some  parti- 
cnlars  of  this  ceremonj  are  drawn  ftxMn  the  Italian,  being  narrated  in  Baoardo's 
History  of  Mary.  That  Venetian  had  obtained  minute  ^armation,  though  this 
work  was  printed  in  1558. 
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now  been  commuted  for  a  nsfyil  dinner  at  Gnildhall,  which^ 
it  may  be  oheerved,  always  precedes  the  coronation.  Que^i 
Mary's  city  jwocession  was  splendid,  the  mxxe  so  on  account  of 
the  great  numbers  of  her  own  sex,  who  ever  surrounded  her. 
It  must  be  owned  that  some  personal  courage  was  required 
to  be  lady  of  honour  to  queen  Mary,  for,  in  the  dangerous 
struggles  for  the  crown,  she  was  always  accompanied  by  her 
female  attendants.  This  was,  however,  one  (d  her  halcyon 
days,  and  the  procession  was  distinguished  by  seventy  ladies 
riding  after  the  queen  on  horseback,  clad  in  orimson  velvet. 
Vive  hundred  g^tlemen,  noblemen,  and  ambassadors  pre- 
ceded her,  the  lowest  in  degree  leading  the  way.  Each  of 
the  ambassadors  was  accompanied  by  a  great  officer  of  liie 
crown, — ^the  French  ambassador,  NoaiUes,  by  lord  Paget,  and 
Benaud,  the  emperor's  resident,  (who  took  precedence  of 
Noailles,)  by  lord  Cobham,  The  chief  sewer,  the  earl  of 
Sussex,  bore  the  queen's  hat  and  doak  between  two  squires 
of  honour,  who  had  robes  of  estate  rolled  and  worn  baldrick- 
wise  over  the  shoulder  and  round  the  waist,  and  wore  the  caps 
of  estate  of  the  dukedoms  of  Normandy  and  Guienne.  The 
lord  mayor,  on  the  left  of  Grarter  king-at-arms,  carried  the 
sceptre. 

The  queen  headed  the  lady-procession,  seated  in  a  meet 
splendid  litter,  supported  between  six  white  horses,  covered 
with  housings  of  cloth  of  silver.  She  was  dressed  in  a  gown 
of  blue  velvet,  Airred  with  ermine;  on  her  head  was  a  caul 
of  gold  network,  beset  with  pearls  and  precious  stones ;  the 
value  thereof  was  inestimable,  and  the  weight  so  great,  says 
Stowe,  ''  that  she  was  fain  to  bear  up  her  head  with  ha 
hand/'  It  was  evident  that  she  was  afflicted  with  one  of  her 
constitutional  headaches,  which  generally  attacked  her  if 
unusually  agitated;  the  pain  was  not  ameliorated  by  the 
weight  of  her  inestimable  circlet.  The  princess  Elizabeth 
followed,  in  an  open  chariot  richly  covered  with  crimson  velvet, 
and  by  her  was  seated  Henry  VIII.'s  surviving  widow,  Anne 
of  Cleves  :  they  were  dressed  in  robes  and  kirtles  of  doth  of 
silver,  with  lai^  hanging  sleeves.  This  car  was  followed  by 
sir  Edward  Hastings, — ^who,  in  reward  for  his  services,  had 
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been  made  master  of  the  horse^ — Pleading  queen  Mary's  own 
-pfJbey,  To  him  succeeded  a  long  train  of  alternate  chariots 
and  equestrian  damsdb :  the  ladies  of  the  hi^est  rank  rode 
four  together  in  chariots ;  the  ladies  <rf  the  beddiamber  and 
those  who  held  office  at  court  rode  on  horseback^  dressed  in 
kirtles  of  gold  or  silver  doth  and  robes  of  crimson  ydvet, 
their  horses  trapped  with  the  same.  Among  the  ten  ladies 
who  bore  office  in  the  palace^  the  names  of  the  queen's  con- 
fidante^ Mrs.  Clarendeux^  and  Mary  Finch,  keeper  of  the 
jewds,  appear:  they  were  her  old  and  faithful  servants. 
Th^i  rode  the  queen's  chamberers  in  crimson  satin,  their 
horses  decked  with  the  like ;  they  were  nine  in  number,  and 
were  guarded  by  Mrs.  Baynham,  the  mother  of  the  maids. 
Some  of  these  ladies  were  married  women;  among  them 
might  be  recognised  the  virtuous  and  learned  daughters  of 
sir  Anthony  Cooke,  one  of  whom  was  the  wife  of  Nicholas 
Bacon,  and  another  the  second  wife  of  Cecil.  Mrs.  Bacon's 
intercessions  with  queen  Mary  in  behalf  of  Cecil,  prove  that 
she  had  some  influence.  Among  the  other  distinguished  ladies 
who  attended  this  coronation  was  Mrs.  Bassett,*  daughter 
of  the  illustrious  Margaret  Boper,  and  grand-daughter  of 
sir  Thomas  More.  The  royal  henchmen,  dad  in  the  Tudor 
colours  of  white  and  green,  the  royal  guard  and  their  cap- 
tain, sir  Henry  Jemingham,  and  the  gendemen-at-arms, 
brought  up  the  procession. 

Pageantry,  in  the  old-accustomed  style,  greeted  the  queen 
in  her  progress  through  the  dty.  In  Fenchurdi-street  she 
listened  to  orations  from  four  great  giants;  in  Oracechurch- 
street  to  a  solo  on  the  trumpet,  from  a  great  angd  in  green, 
perched  on  a  triumphal  arch  prepared  by  the  Florentine  mer- 
chants; and  when  this  angd  lifted  its  gigantic  arm  with  the 
trumpet  to  its  mouth,  the  mob  gave  a  shout  of  astonishment. 
The  conduits  at  Comhill  and  Cheapside  ran  with  wine,  and 
at  the  latter  the  aldermen  presented  the  queen  with  the 
benevolence  of  1000  marks  in  a  crimson  purse.    At  St.  Paul's 

'  See  Planolie's  Regal  Beoords,  where  her  name  appean  in  the  list  of  cham- 
heren,  and  Dr.  Wordiworth'ii  EodeBiastical  Biography,  vol.  ii.  p.  150,  for  the 
fact  that  this  lady  and  her  hnshand  were  hoth  in  Mary's  service.  Mrs.  Bassett 
tranalated  Eusehins  from  the  Greek  into  English. 
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school  the  queen's  fiiyotirite  poet  and  player^  Hejrwood^  sat  under 
a  vine,  and  deliyered  an  oration.  By  the  time  the  piooession, 
which  had  started  at  three  from  the  Tower,  had  proceeded 
as  &r  as  St.  Paul's,  the  shades  of  an  autumn  evening  must 
have  been  closing  around,  and  the  violence  of  the  wind  some- 
what injured  a  sight  only  once  before  exhibited  in  London ; 
this  was  the  gymnastics  of  Peter  the  Dutchman,  on  the 
weathercock  of  old  St.  Paul's.  The  ball  and  cross  of  Ihe 
cathedral  were  decorated  with  flags  and  meant  to  be  illumi- 
nated, but  the  wind  blew  out  the  torches  as  fast  as  they  were 
lighted.  It  does  not  appear  that  Peter  flew  down  on  a  rope, 
as  he  did  at  the  coronation  of  Edward  VI.,  but  he  played 
many  antics  at  that  fearful  height,  for  which  he  was  paid 
16/.  13*.  4rf.  by  the  lord  mayor. 

The  queen  was  escorted  by  the  lord  mayor  through  Temple- 
bar  to  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  where  she  took  leave  of  him^ 
*'  giving  him  great  thanks  for  his  pains,  and  the  city  for  their 
cost."  The  seat  of  En^h  royalty  had  been  transferred 
from  the  ancient  palace  of  Westminster  to  Whitehall-palace, 
after  a  great  fire  in  the  royal  apartments  in  the  latter  years 
of  Henry  VIII.  Whitehall  was  a  grand  structure,  now 
existing  only  in  name :  its  water-gate,  still  bearing  the  name 
of  Whitehall-stairs,  marks  its  locality.  St.  James's-palaoe 
was  chosen  by  queen  Mary  as  her  private  residence,  but 
Whitehall  was  the  scene  of  all  grand  state-ceremonies  and 
receptions,  as  St.  James's  is  at  present,  the  monarchs  oi 
England  having  been  gradually  burnt  out  of  every  palace 
built  on  a  scale  suitable  to  their  dignity. 

On  the  coronation  morning,  October  1st,  the  queen  and 
her  train  took  their  barges,  and  landed  at  the  private  stairs 
of  the  old  palace  of  Westminster,  leading  direct  to  the  par- 
liament-chamber, which  was  richly  hung  with  tapestry.  The 
queen  was  conducted  to  the  royal  privy-chamber,  where  she 
was  robed,  and  rested  there  with  her  ladies  till  the  hour  of 
the  processicm.  Blue  doth  was  laid  from  the  marUe  chair  in 
Westminster-hall  to  the  pulpit  in  Westminster-abbey,  and 
to  the  stage-royal  fit)m  the  choir  to  the  high  altar,  which  was 
covered  with  doth  of  gold.     The  choir  of  Westminster-abbey 
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was  hung  with  rich  arras,  and  well  strewn  with  rashes;  a  raised 
boarded  pathway  for  the  procession  led  to  the  royal  stage,  which 
was  surmonnted  by  a  platform  of  seven  steps,  covered  with  the 
striped  doth  of  gold  called  baodikins ;  and  on  them  the  royal 
chair  was  set,  covered  with  the  same  gold  cloth,  the  chair 
having  pillars  at  the  back,  with  a  tnrreted  canopy,  and  two 
lions  of  gold.  The  procession  began,  from  Westminster-hall  to 
the  abbey,  before  eleven  o'clock.  The  queen's  royal  migesty, 
dressed  in  her  crimson  parliament-robes,  walked  under  the 
usual  canopy,  borne  by  the  barons  of  the  Cinque-ports.  She 
was  supported  by  the  bishop  of  Durham  on  her  right  hand, 
and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  on  the  left.  The  ungraceful 
custom  of  the  royal  train  being  borne  by  a  crowd  of  ladies  is 
a  modem  innovation;  the  train  of  the  first  queen-regnant 
was  borne  by  the  duchess  of  Norfolk,  attended  by  sir  John 
Grage,  the  vice-chamberlain.  Directly  after  the  queen  walked 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves  following  her, 
as  expressly  declared  by  Noailles.  And  here  it  deserves 
notice,  that  the  queen's  sister,  in  every  part  of  these  impor* 
tant  ceremonies,  received  all  the  honours  and  took  all  pre- 
cedence due  to  h^  rank.  Moreover,  it  has  been  very  seldom 
that  either  heir  or  heiress-presumptive  to  the  throne  occupied 
a  place  in  a  coronation  of  such  distinction. 

The  queen  was  met  in  Westminster-hall  by  Gardiner 
bishop  of  Winchester,  and  ten  other  bishops,  with  their 
mitres,  and  crosses,  and  copes  of  gold  doth,  and  the  officers 
of  the  queen's  chapd  singing.  The  bishops  censed  her  and 
sprinkled  holy  water,  and  then  fell  into  their  places  in  the 
procession.  That  day  Ghurdiner  performed  all  the  offices  of 
the  coronation  usually  pertaining  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,' who  was  unhappily,  as  well  as  the  archbishop  of  York, 
in  prison.  It  may  be  noted,  that  the  times  have  ever  proved 
most  disastrous  for  England,  when  any  convulsions  of  church 
or  state  have  prevented  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury  firom 
officiating  at  a  coronation.     Before  eleven  o'dock,  the  queen 

'  BSi  prwon  wm  not  guarded  on  the  coronation-dfty,  and  Cranmer,  Latamer, 
and  Ridley  ooold  have  left  the  Tower  with  the  ntmoet  imponity,  if  they  had 
ehoaen  to  empe.— See  Memdr  of  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,  Fox't  Martyiology. 
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was  conducted  by  her  two  supporters  to  St.  Edward^s  dtwir, 

prepared  on  the  royal  stage ;  and  having  reposed  for  awhile, 

was  then  led  by  them  to  the  four  sides  of  the  stage  in  the 

view  of  the  whole  assembly,  where  the  bishop  of  Winchester^ 

standing  by  her  side,  offered  her  to  the  recognition  of  the 

people  in  the  following  words,  which  were  fuller  and  more 

comprehensive  than  any  similar  address : — 

*'  Sin, — Here  present  is  Mary,  rightftd  and  nndonbted  inlieritrix,  by  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  to  the  orown  and  royal  dignity  ci  this  lealm  of  RngVmd, 
France,  and  Ireland ;  and  yon  shall  understand,  that  this  day  is  appointed  by  all 
the  peers  of  this  land  for  the  consecration,  undaon,  and  ooitmation  of  the  aaid 
most  excellent  princess  Mary.  Will  yon  senre  at  this  time^  and  give  your  wills 
and  assent  to  the  same  otHiseoration,  unction,  and  coronation  P" 

Whereunto  the  people  answered^  all  in  one  voice,  "  Yea^  yea, 
yea  I  Grod  save  queen  Mary  V  The  queen  was  then  con- 
ducted to  a  rich  chair  before  the  high  altar^  and  made  her  offer- 
ings. A  cushion  of  velvet  was  put  before  the  altar,  on  which 
she  laid  prostrate  while  certain  oraisons  were  said  over  her. 
The  sermon  followed,  preached  by  the  bishop  of  Chichester, 
who  was  esteemed  a  most  florid  preacher,  the  subject  being 
the  obedience  due  to  kings.  Gardiner  then  declared  the 
coronation-oaths ;  and  the  queen,  being  led  to  the  high  altar, 
promised  and  swore  upon  the  Host  to  observe  and  keep  them. 
Again  the  queen  prostrated  herself  before  the  high  altar,  and 
remained  in  this  attitude  while  the  bishop,  kneeling,  sung  the 
hymn  of  invocation  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  commencing,  Veni, 
Creator  SpirUus,  the  choir  and  organ  joining  in  the  strain. 

After  the  Litany,  the  queen  was  led  to  her  traverse,  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  altar,  and  ''there  was  unarrayed  and  un- 
clothed ^^  by  her  ladies  of  the  privy-chamber.  This  preparation 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  the  removal  of  her  royal  mantl^ 
and  she  returned  in  a  corset  of  purple  velvet.  After  her 
unction  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  Mrs.  Walgrave  laced 
up  the  apertures  left  on  the  shoulders  of  the  corset  where  she 
was  anointed,  and  put  her  on  a  pair  of  linen  gloves.  The 
queen  then  retired  to  her  traverse,  and  returned  in  a  robe  of 
white  taffeta,  and  a  mantle  of  purple  velvet  furred  with 
ermine.  She  offered  up  the  sword  she  was  ffiri  withal  by 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  lord  Arundel,  who  had  borne 
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it^  redeemed  it  for  a  sum  of  money.     The  duke  of  Norfolk^ 

after  she  was  seated  in  the  chair  near  the  altar^  brought  her 

three  crowns;  these  were^  St.  Edward's  crown^  the  imperial 

crown  of  the  reabn  of  England^  and  a  third  very  rich  crown, 

made  purposely  for  her.^     These  crowns  were  set^  one  after 

the  other^  on  her  head  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester^  and  be* 

twixt  putting  on  every  one  the  trumpets  sounded. 

During  the  singing  of  Te  Deum,  a  ring  was  put  on  the 

queen's  marrying  finger  by  the  bishop ;  then  the  various  great 

officers  who  had  carried  the  remaining  regalia,  brought  them 

to  her, — ^the  bracelets  of  gold  by  the  master  of  the  jewel 

house ;  the  sceptre  by  the  earl  of  Arundel ;  St.  Edward's  staff 

by  the  earl  of  Bath ;  the  spurs  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke ;  the 

orb  by  the  marquess  of  Winchester ;  and  the  regal  of  gold  by 

the  bishop  of  Winchester.     And  the  queen  sat  apparelled  in 

her  royal  robes  of  velvet, — a  mantle  with  a  train ;  a  surooat^ 

with  a  Idrtle  ftured  with  wombs  of  miniver  pure ;  a  riband  of 

Venice  gold;  a  mantle-lace  (cordon)  of  silk  and  gold,  with 

buttons  and  tassels  of  the  same,  having  the  crown  imperial  on 

her  head,  her  sceptre  in  her  right  hand,  and  the  orb  in  her 

left,  and  a  pair  of  sabatons  on  her  feet  covered  with  crimson 

doth  of  gold,  garnished  with  riband  of  Venice  gold,  deUvered 

to  her  by  her  master  of  the  great  wardrobe.     Thus  royally 

invested,  queen  Mary  was  brought  to  St.  Edward's  chair ;  and 

when  seated,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  kneeled  down  before 

her,  and  made  his  homage  for  himself  and  all  the  bishops : — 

'*  I  sball  be  fkithfbl  and  true,  and  fiiith  and  truth  bear  to  yon,  our  sovereign 
lady  and  qneen,  and  to  yonr  hean,  kings  and  queens  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland ;  and  I  shall  do  and  truly  acknowledge  the  service  of  the  lands  which  I 
claim  to  hold  of  you,  as  in  the  right  of  your  church,  as  God  shall  help  me  and 
All  Sunts."    And  then  kissed  every  one  of  the  bishops  the  queen's  left  cheek. 

Then  kneeled  down  the  greatest  temporal  prince,  the  duke  of 

Norfolk,  and  made  his  homage : — 

"  I  become  your  Bege  man  of  life  and  limb,  and  of  all  earthty  worship  and  fidth, 
and  all  truly  shall  bear  unto  you,  to  live  and  die  with  you  against  all  manner  of 
folk.     God  80  help  me  and  AU-hallows  !*' ' 

1  It  is  di£Scult  to  surmise  for  what  purpose  the  third  crown  was  introduced, 
without  it  was  to  indicate  a  coronation  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  The  kmgs 
of  England,  ]^eviously  to  Henry  YIII.,  only  assumed  the  title  of  brds  of  Ireland ; 
that  is,  suierain  over  the  petty  kings  of  that  island. 

'AUSamts. 
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Then  he  kissed  the  queen's  left  cheek.  And  the  premier 
noble  of  eveiy  dass^  tiie  marquess  of  Winchester  for  himself, 
the  earl  of  Arundel  for  the  earls^  the  Tisoount  Hereford  and 
lord  Burgaveny^  for  the  barons,  repeated  the  same  homage  for 
their  fellows :  who,  all  kneeUng,  held  up  their  hands,  mean- 
time, in  manner  of  lamenting  (supplication),  and  the  queen's 
liigliTiftRR  held  their  hands  thus  between  hers,  while  they  by 
turns  kissed  her  left  cheek;  and  when  they  had  ascended 
(t.  e.  the  steps  of  the  throne)  to  that  homage,  they  all  with  a 
loud  voice  together  cried, '^Gk)d  save  queen  MaiyP  Herwhole 
house  of  lords  then  consisted  of  less  than  fifty  individuals.' 

The  general  pardon  published  at  this  coronation  contained 
so  many  exceptions,  that  it  seemed  more  like  a  general  accu- 
sation, and  bore  melancholy  evidence  to  the  convulsive  state 
of  the  times.  Bishop  Qardiner  commenced  the  office  of  the 
mass;  and  after  the  gospel  was  read,  he  sent  the  book  to  the 
queen,  who  kissed  it.  She  came  down  irom  the  throne  to 
make  the  regal  ofiering, — an  oble^  of  bread,  laid  upon  the 
paten  or  cover  of  St  Edward's  chalice,  a  cruet  of  wine,  and  a 
pound  of  gold.  The  fieu^  of  the  queen's  receiving  the  eucha- 
rist  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  recorded  that  she  bowed  her 
head,  and  the  bishop  said  a  prayer  over  her,  and  her  grace 
was  conveyed  again  to  her  seat-royal,  where  she  sat  till  Agnus 
Dei;  then  the  pax  was  brought  her  to  kiss  by  a  bishop. 
Aftierwards,  being  conducted,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  took 
the  crown  fix)m  her  head,  and  o£Pered  it  on  the  altar  of  St. 
Edward.  The  other  regalia  were  likewise  offered  on  the  altar, 
and  received  by  the  dean  of  Westminster.  The  queen  was 
then  unclad  of  her  robes,  and  other  royal  apparel  given  her 
by  her  great  chamberlain.  Her  dress,  when  she  returned 
from  the  abbey,  was  a  robe  of  purple  velvet,  an  open  sureoat 
of  the  same,  a  mantle  and  train,  furred  with  miniver  and 
powdered  ermine,  a  mantle-lace  of  silk  and  gold,  a  riband  of 
Venice  gold,  and  a  crown  was  set  on  her  head.  A  rich 
canopy  was  borne  over  her  by  the  barons  of  the  Cinque- 

^  Abergayenny. 
'  See  the  list  of  those  wnnmoned,  P&rliamentaiy  Histoiy,  voL  iii.  The  «aihar 
mduoB  thoee  who  were  not  dericaL 

*  An  abbreviation  of  oblaie,  the  wafer  oonseco^ted  at  mats. 
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ports  I  and  so  she  was  conveyed  in  goodly  order  to  Westmin- 
ster-hall, with  all  her  train,  to  dinner.  The  ceremony  of  the 
banquet  was  in  all  particulars  the  same  as  at  the  coronations 
of  previous  monarchs.  To  the  grandson  of  the  aged  duke  of 
Norfolk  was  deputed  the  duty  of  earl-marshal ;  but  the  duke 
made  the  usual  entry  into  the  hall^  ushering  the  first  course, 
on  horseback,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  high-steward 
of  England.* 

The  queen  recognised  her  sister  in  all  respects  as  the  next 
to  herself  in  rank,  for  she  sat  at  the  royal  table  at  her  left 
hand.  Anne  of  Cleves  sat  next  to  Elizabeth :  both  had  their 
especial  service.  These  "virgin  princes,^'  as  Speed  quaintly 
calls  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  were  chaperoned  by  their  fietther's 
surviving  widow,  whom  they  both  treated  with  dutifid  respect. 
The  ambassadors  of  Cleves  attended  the  coronation,  notwith- 
standing the  change  of  religion ;  they  were  part  of  that  great 
mercantile  alliance  in  which  the  English  and  Manish  mer- 
chants were  so  closely  knit.  The  champion  of  England  was 
sir  Edward  Dymoke,  whose  portrait,  preserved  in  the  coU^e 
of  Arms,  in  the  act  of  throwing  down  his  gauntlet,  gives,  in- 
deed, the  beau-idSal  of  a  knight  worthy  to  do  battle  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  claims  of  his  sovereign  lady.^  He  pronounced 
his  challenge  vivd  voce  right  gallantly,  the  first  in  behalf  of 
a  queen-regnant : — 

"  If  there  be  any  maimer  of  man,  of  whatever  estate,  degree,  or  condition 
soever  he  be,  that  will  say  and  maintain  that  our  soyereign  lady,  queen  Mary  the 
Fimt,  this  day  here  present,  is  not  the  rightftd  and  undoubted  inheritrix  to  the 
imperial  crown  of  this  realm  of  England,  and  that  of  right  she  ought  not  to  be 
crowned  queen,  Jsay  he  Heth  like  a  fidse  traitor !  and  that  Jam  ready  the  same 

'  Strype.    The  earl  of  Arundel  was  lord  steward  of  the  queen's  household. 

'  See  a  spirited  woodcut  in  Planche's  Regal  Beoords.  Sir  E.  Dymoke  wrote 
a  disdainful  letter,  Nov.  23,  1553,  (Lodge's  Illustrations,  vol.  i.)  reproaching  sir 
William  Cecil  with  making  him  sue  out  a  warrant  from  the  queen  for  his  per- 
quisites. '*At  the  coronation  of  king  Edward,"  he  says,  "I  had  all  such 
deUvered  to  me  by  your  father  [Richard  Cecil,  groom  and  yeoman  of  the  ward- 
robe] without  warrant.  I  had  my  cup  of  gold  without  ¥rarrant,  I  had  my  horse 
without  warrant,  and  all  my  trappings  of  crimson  satin  without  warrant;  and, 
by  the  old  precedents  of  my  claim,  I  ought  to  have  them  now.  It  is  the  queen's 
pleasure  that  I  should  have  all  things  pertaining  to  my  office,  and  so  she  willed 
me  to  declare  to  my  lord  treasurer;  and  rather  than  I  would  be  driven  to  sue  a 
warrant  for  such  small  things,  I  would  lose  them." 
VOL.  III.  H  H 
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to  maintabi  with  him  while  /  have  fareatli  in  mj  boij,  cither  now  ai  this  tfloe^ 
or  any  other  whensoever  it  shall  please  the  qoeen't  highneaw  to  i^ipouit ;  and 
tbereibre  /cast  him  my  gage." 

And  then  he  cast  his  gauntlet  from  him,  ''  the  which  no  man 
would  take  up/'  Yet,  if  ever  there  was  danger  of  a  champion 
being  called  upon  to  prove  his  words,  it  was  at  the  coronation 
of  Mary  the  First.  The  gauntlet  remaining  there  the  usual 
time,  a  herald  took  it  up  and  presented  it  to  sir  Edward,  who 
made  the  same  challenge  in  three  several  places  in  the  halL 
The  queen  drank  to  the  champion,  and  sent  him  the  gold 
cap.  Then  followed  the  proclamation  of  Garter  king-at-arms, 
which  in  this  reign  is  by  no  means  a  dead  formula,  but  vital 
with  historical  interest,  since  it  proves  that  howsoever  against 
her  inclination  it  might  be,  Mary  actually  challenged  therein 
the  right  to  be  considered  head  of  the  church.  As  it  is 
flcarcdy  possible  to  doubt  that  she  had  just  taken  the  ancient 
coronation-oath,  which  bound  the  sovereign  to  maintain  the 
church  in  all  things  as  Edward  the  Confessor  did,  this  proda- 
raation  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  such  obligation.  The 
ancient  coronation-oath,  it  is  not  irrelevant  here  to  observe, 
was,  owing  to  the  want  of  moral  consistency  of  the  English 
legislature,  imposed  on  every  one  of  her  successors,  whether 
their  principles  were  Protestant  or  Catholic,  until  the  altera- 
tion made  by  parliament  at  the  coronations  of  William  III. 
and  Mary  II.  Surely  it  is  but  moral  justice  to  show  some 
mercy  when  discussing  the  characters  of  sovereigns,  whose 
oaths,  enforced  by  the  law  of  the  land,  were  irreconcilably 
adverse  to  the  practical  conduct  dictated  by  current  popular 
opinion.' 

Garter  kiug-at-arms,  having  made  three  several  obeisances 
before  the  queen's  majesty  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  pro- 
claimed the  style  and  title,  in  Latin,  French,  and  English, — 

*<  Of  the  moat  high,  ptdesant,  and  moat  excellent  princeas,  Mary  the  First*  hy 
the  grace  of  God  queen  of  England,  Franee,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  ikith, 
of  the  church  of  England  and  Ireland  snpreme  head.    Largea^  burgen,  largeas  !* 

No  observance  appertaining  to  an  English  sovereign  was 

omitted  at  this  banquet ;  the  feudal  cups,  the  wafers,  and 

^  See  a  moat  Talnable  coDection  of  initanoea  of  oorooation-oatha  in  Mr.  A. 
Taylor't  Qloriea  of  Regality. 
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ipocras  ware  all  duly  received  by  the  maiden  sovereign  as  by 
her  ancestors.  It  was  candlelight  ere  her  majesty  had  dined ; 
and  after  the  tables^  were  taken  up^  and  her  hands  laved, 
she  arose  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  haut  place  with  the 
princess  Elizabeth  and  Anne  of  Cleves,  surrounded  by  all  the 
nobihty  according  to  their  degrees.  She  then  called  the 
foreign  ambassadors ;  after  conversing  with  them  graciously 
for  a  short  time,  and  thanking  them  for  their  attendance, 
she  gave  them  leave  to  retire. 

The  queen  changed  her  dress  in  the  privy-chamber,  and  all 
the  nobihty  divested  themselves  of  their  robes,  and  accompanied 
her,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and  the  ladies  to  their  barges,  and 
whilst  they  made  their  short  voyage  to  Whitehall-stairs.  Nor 
did  the  fatigues  of  the  day  end  here,  fin*  the  evening  con- 
cluded with  feasting  and  royal  cheer  at  Whitehall-palace. 

Dramatic  representations  were  among  the  entertainments 
at  Maiy^s  coronation  festival;  these  were  superintended  by 
Heywood,  the  comic  dramatist,  whose  attachment  to  the  Ro- 
man ritual  had  caused  him  to  take  refuge  in  France.  By  an 
odd  coincidence,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  on  the 
very  same  day  that  Bale,  the  sarcastic  poet  of  the  reformers, 
retreated  to  Geneva.  K  we  may  be  permitted  to  judge  by 
the  tone  of  thdr  writings,  pure  Christianity  and  moral  truth 
lost  Uttle  by  the  absence  of  either  ribald  railer,  for  they  were 
nearer  aUied  in  spirit  than  their  polemic  hatred  would  allow. 
There  is  something  irresistibly  ridiculous  in  the  change  of 
places  of  these  persons,  resembling  the  egress  and  regress  of 
the  figures  in  a  toy-barometer  on  the  sudden  alterations 
of  weather  to  which  our  island  is  subject.  The  comedian 
Heywood,  it  has  been  shown,  had  served  queen  Mary  from 
her  childhood,  beginning  his  theatrical  career  as  manager  to 
one  of  those  dramatic  companies  of  infant  performers  which 
vexed  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare  into  much  indignation,  and 
caused  him  to  compare  them  to  ''Uttle  eyases.'*' 

When  Heywood,  on  his  return  from  banishment,  presented 

>  Dinmg-tableii  then  stood  on  trestles,  and  were  carried  off  after  dumer. 

«  The  yoong  nestlings  of  hawks;  these  hawkBngs  being  untrained,  and  good 
Ibr  Kttle  in  fUcomy.  It  appears,  bj  Mary's  Privy-pnrse  Expenses,  she  often  paid 
for  seeing  Heywood's  juveidle  acton. 

H  h2 
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himself  before  his  royal  mistress,  ''What  wind  has  blown 
you  hither?*'  asked  queen  Mary.  ''Two  special  ones/*  re- 
plied the  comedian ;  "  one  of  them  to  see  your  majesty/' — 
"  We  thank  you  for  that/'  said  Mary ;  "  but,  I  pray,  for 
what  purpose  was  the  other?" — "That  your  majesty  might 
see  me"  A  first-rate  repartee  for  a  player  and  a  dramatist, 
and  her  majesty  named  an  early  day  for  beholding  him  in 
his  vocation.  He  was  appointed  manager  of  the  performances 
of  her  theatrical  servants;  and  she  often  sent  for  him,  to 
stand  at  the  sideboard  at  supper  and  amuse  her  with  his 
jests,  in  which,  it  is  said,  the  Protestant  reformation  was  not 
spared,  though  (according  to  Camden)  the  arrows  of  the  wit 
glanced  occasionally  at  his  own  church,  even  in  these  inter- 
views with  majesty.* 

Four  days  after  her  coronation,  queen  Mary  performed  the 
important  office  of  opening  her  first  parliament.  She  rode  to 
Westminster-abbey  in  scarlet  velvet  robes,  her  peers,  spiritual 
and  tempond,  attending  her  likewise  dressed  in  scarlet,  with 
trumpets  soimding  before  them.  In  the  abbey  the  mass 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  celebrated  according  to  the  ancient 
custom.  It  did  not  pass  over  without  manifestations  of  the 
sincere  Protestant  principles  of  two  of  the  bishops, — ^Taylor 
of  Lincoln,  and  Harley  of  Hereford,  who,  reftusing  to  knoel 
at  the  mass,  were  thrust  violently  out  of  the  abbey  and  the 
queen's  presence.  After  mass,  the  queen,  the  lords,  wid  the 
remaining  bishops  adjourned  to  the  usual  parliament  chamber 
in  Wesiminster-palaoe.  They  went  in  grand  state,  the  earl 
of  Devonshire  bearing  the  sword  before  the  queen,  uid  the 
earl  of  Westmorland  the  cap  of  maintenance.  After  Maiy 
had  seated  herself  on  the  throne,  bishop  Oardiner,  as  lord 
chancellor,  made  an  oration,  showing  the  causes  "  wherefore 
the  virtuous  and  mighty  princess  Mary,  by  the  grace  of  God 
queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  fiEuth, 
and  head  of  the  church,  had  summoned  her  parliament." 
He  concluded  by  signifying  her  pleasure  "  that  the  commons 
should,  at  their  accustomed  place,  choose  a  speaker."-  The 
queen  had,  by  previous  proclamation,  remitted  to  her  pecqde 
'  Camden't  RffliwinH.  '  Ftarliamentaiy  Hktory,  vol  iii.  p.  290. 
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two  heavy  property  taxes^  one  on  lands  and  the  other  oa 
goods^  cadled^  in  the  financial  language  of  the  day^  '^two 
tenths  **  and  ''  two  fifteenths/'  granted  by  the  last  parliament 
of  Edward  VI.  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debts  of  the 
crown.  The  queen^  in  this  proclamation,  acknowledged  her- 
self answerable  for  these  debts,  promised  to  use  the  utmost 
economy  to  pay  them  off  tram  her  own  resources,  although 
they  had  beai  chiefly  incurred  by  the  misrule  of  the  duke  of 
Northumberland.  She  had  no  private  purse  of  her  own  at 
her  accession,  and,  as  she  had  restored  the  estates  of  several 
of  the  great  nobihty,^  and  had  resolved  not  to  touch  any  part 
of  the  church  lands  still  retained  by  the  crown,  it  must  be 
owned  that  she  commenced  her  government  in  a  state  of 
poverty  deep  enough  to  exonerate  her  from  any  chai^  of 
bribing  her  senate.  Some  historians  have  affirmed,  that  the 
emperor  furnished  the  funds  for  bribing  this  parliament ;'  if 
so,  the  recipient  parties  were  strangely  ungrateful,  since  the 
only  measures  in  which  they  opposed  the  queen's  wishes  were 
relating  to  her  marriage  with  his  son,  prince  Philip. 

The  first  act  of  legislation  was,  to  restore  the  English 
laws  regarding  life  and  property  to  the  state  in  which  they 
stood  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Edward  III.  Since  the 
accession  of  the  Tudor  line,  a  hideous  change  had  taken  place.* 

'  It  is  snpposed,  besides  this  relinqnisbment  of  taxes,  she  sorrendered  60,000^ 
per  annum  to  the  rightfbl  owners, — a  som  exceeding  the  rerenues  of  the  crown. 
'  See  Rapin,  Bornet,  and  most  of  the  historians  of  the  last  oentorj. 

*  See  Holinshed,  toL  i.  p.  186.  It  is  only  common  jostioe  to  queen  Mary  to 
describe  the  state  in  whidi  she  found  the  laws  at  her  accession.  In  the  freer 
days  of  the  Plantagenets,  proof  of  an  open,  or  overt,  act  of  war  against  the 
sDTereign  was  required  before  a  man  ooa\d  he  attainted ;  in  the  third  year  of 
Henry  YIIL  a  supposed  knowledge  of  conspiracy  was  sufficient  to  incur  all  the 
penalties  of  treason.  Very  few  of  Henry  YIIL's  numerous  victims  could  have 
been  put  to  death  according  to  the  ancient  laws ;  towards  the  end  of  his  life^ 
Bngltah  freedom  was  still  more  infiimously  infringed.  Our  Saxon  chroniolem 
reowd,  that  the  Norman  conqueror  and  his  sons  made  cruel  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  game ;  they  acted  as  conqoerors,  without  the  sanction  of  the  national 
coandl,  but  Henry  YIU.  found  a  parliament  that  could  make  it  death  for  an 
TCngiSAmiMi  to  take  a  hawk's  egg.  In  his  thirty-first  regnal  year  the  measure 
of  his  cruelty  swdled  higher,  and  "ooi^juring,  soroery»  witchcraft,"  were  made 
oapitaL  In  his  thirty-thbrd  legnal  year  was  the  act  compounded  to  winch 
Surrey  foU  the  victim,  under  this  mysterioiis  title,  •*  Prophesying  upon  arms, 
oogmxances,  names,  and  badges;**  likewise,  <« casting  of  shinderous  biUs,"— that 
is  libel,  WM  punished  with  death.     «<  Conveying  borsts  or  maxes  into  Scotland" 
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A  statistic  writer  of  those  times^  who  is  by  no  means  properly 
impressed  with  the  horror  of  the  faet^  conqmtes  that  more 
than  72,000  persons  were  executed  on  the  gibbet  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  YIII.^  It  cannot  excite  surprise  that  the  earliest 
specimens  of  parliamentary  eloquence  in  the  house  of  commons 
were  excited  by  the  review  of  his  atrocious  laws,  which  by  one 
consent  they  compared  to  those  of  Draco/'*  The  pariiament 
next  proceeded  to  annul  aU  previous  acts  passed  in  Henry's 
reign  relating  to  the  divorce  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  and  tiie 
ill^timation  of  her  daughter.  It  has  been  abready  shown 
that,  by  power  of  that  most  unconstitutional  act  of  parliament 
which  placed  the  disposal  of  the  crown  at  Henry  VIII/s  will, 
he  restored  his  daughters  to  their  places  in  the  succession ;  at 
the  same  time  he  left  the  acts  of  parliament  in  force  whidi,  by 
declaring  his  marriages  with  their  mothers  nullities,  branded 
both  sisters  equally  with  illegitimacy;  for  his  evil  passions 
had  caused  such  inextricable  confusion  in  his  family,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  do  justice  to  Mary  without  injuring 
Elizabeth.  It  was  indispensable  for  the  public  peace  that  the 
title  of  the  reigning  sovereign  should  be  cleared  from  stigma. 
This  could  not  be  done  without  inexorable  circumstances 
tacitly  casting  a  stain  on  the  birth  of  her  sister;  yet  this 
was  not  the  crime  of  Mary,  but  of  her  fath^.  As  far  as  tte 
unfortunate  case  would  permit,  Elizabeth  was  guarded  from 
reproach,  for  all  mention  of  her  name,  or  that  of  her  mother, 
was  carefully  avoided,  —  a   forbearance  deserving  commen- 

was  capital  The  act  whidi  puniahei  ftoaling  in  adwelHi^  totheamoimt  of  40r. 
owes  its  origin  to  one  of  Henry  VIIL's  statutes;  it  has  been  recently  modified, 
as  it  had,  since  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  money,  become  even  more  cruel  in  the 
present  era,  than  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  state  of  Tag«bondage^  into 
which  the  sadden  withdrawal  of  the  provision  for  the  destitute  afforded  by  the 
monasteries  had  thrown  numbers  of  the  lower  classes,  had  been  restanained  with 
barbarous  laws,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  and  his  son,  instead  of  a  proper  poor-law. 
The  iron  sway  of  Henry  YIIL  cmsbed,  not  only  the  ancient  nobUity  and  the 
ridily  endowed  monks,  but  also  the  common  people. 

^  See  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  vol  i.  p.  186.  The  statiitaeal  part  of  this 
chronicle  is  the  only  portion  possessing  literaiy  merit.  It  is  written  by  a  i^tipfain 
of  lord  Brooke,  of  the  name  of  Harrison,  who  qieaks  as  a  contemporaiy. 

'  Parliamentary  Hist,  voL  iii.  p.  186.  Heniy  YIII.'s  unconstitutional  altera- 
tions of  the  law  of  treason,  had  been  rq)ealed  in  the  first  parliament  of  Edward 
VI.;  but  this  repeal  was  a  mere  form,  as  the  illegal  executions  of  Ae  two  Scy* 
mours  and  their  firiends  proved  it  to  be. 
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datkm,'  wlioi  it  is  remembered  that  personal  uunlt^  as  weQ 
as  political  injuiy^  had  been  inflicted  on  Mary  by  Anne 
Bolqna.  Such  conduct^  in  a  person  less  systematically  calnm' 
niated  than  queen  Mary^  would  have  been  attributed  by 
history  to  good  motives^  especially  as  she  had  just  allowed 
Elizabeth^  at  the  recent  coronation,  the  place  and  honours  of 
the  second  person  in  the  realm. 

Whilst  this  pariiament  sat,  a  bill  of  attaind^  was  passed 
on  hufy  Jane  Gray,  her  husband,  and  Cranmer,  who  had 
been  the  same  month  brou^t  to  trial  at  Guildhall,  before  the 
lord  chief-justice  Morgan.  Lady  Jane  pleaded  guilty,  and 
received  sentence  of  death,  to  be  burnt  on  Tower-hill,  or 
bdieaded,  at  the  queen's  pleasure.'     Such  was  the  anciait 

'  Rapin^  wboM  hirtory  was  the  text-bocdL  of  readfln  In  the  hwt  oentory,  hm 
roundly  made  the  following  aneition,  voL  IL  p.  84 :  **  The  princess  ElUaheih, 
being  ihme  again  declared  illegiHmaie  by  an  act  which  restored  Maty,  found  a 
greai  change  in  the  behaviour  pf  the  queen,"  fte.  As  this  assertion  has  been 
copied  into  many  other  histories,  partioalarfy  school-books,  it  is  requisite  to  quote 
the  words  of  the  act  fixnn  the  parliamentary  jomnalfs  (see  Parliamentary  History, 
voL  iii.  p.  292,)  where  the  hd,  may  be  tested  that  the  queen  confined  herself  to 
the  remoral  of  her  own  stigma,  withont  mentioning  her  sister  or  her  birth : 
"  King  Henry  YIIL  being  lawftdly  married  to  queen  Katharine  (of  Arragon),  bj 
consent  of  both  parents,  and  the  advice  of  the  wisest  men  in  the  realm,  and  of 
the  notablest  men  for  learning  in  the  realm,  did  conlanne  in  that  state  for  twenty 
years,  in  which  Qod  blessed  them  with  her  miyesty  and  other  issuer  and  a  oourse 
of  great  happiness ;  but  then  a  very  few  malidous  persons  did  endeavour  to  break 
tiiat  very  happy  agreement  between  them,  and  studied  to  possess  the  king  with 
a  scruple  in  his  oonsdenoe  about  it;  axid  to  support  that,  did  get  the  seals  cf 
some  universities  agunst  it,  a  few  persons  being  corrupted  with  money  for  that 
€nd.  They  had  also,  by  sinister  ways  and  secret  threatenings,  procured  the  seals 
of  the  univenities  of  these  kingdoms.  And,  finally,  Thomas  Granmer  did  nKst 
nngodlily,  and  against  law,  judge  and  divorce  upon  his  own  unadvised  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures,  upon  the  testimonies  of  the  universities,  and  some 
BMSt  untrue  coigectures,  and  that  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  two  acts  of  par- 
liament, in  which  were  contained  the  illegitimacy  of  her  mijesty;  but  thai 
marriage  not  being  prohibited  by  the  law  of  Qod,  [here  they  alluded  to  the  text 
in  Deuteronomy,  zxv.  5,  allowing  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow,  if  childless,] 
ooold  not  be  so  broken,  since  what  Qod  has  joined  together,  no  man  oonkl  put 
asunder.  All  which  they  considering,  together  with  the  many  miseries  that  had 
fiillen  on  the  kingdom  since  that  time,  which  they  did  esteem  plagues  sent  firom 
Qod  for  it ;  therefore  they  did  declare  the  sentence  given  by  Granmer  to  be  nn* 
lawfbl  and  of  no  force  from  the  beginning,  and  do  also  repeal  all  acts  of  parli»- 
naent  confirming  it."  This  bill  was  sent  down  by  the  lords  on  the  26th,  and 
passed  by  the  commons,  nem,  com.,  on  the  28th  of  October.  There  is  no  biD, 
during  the  whole  six  parliaments  of  queen  Mary,  in  which  her  sister  Elixabeth's 
name  is  mentioned,  or  any  reproach  oist  on  Anne  Boleyn ;  no  one  is  stigmatiaed, 
excepting  the  haplaw  Granmer,  "  and  a  very  few  malioioas  persons  "  who  are  not 
name^  >  Abstract  of  the  Baga  de  Secretis. 
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law  of  England^  if  women  either  committed  high  treason 
against  the  sovereign^  or  petty  treason  by  killing  their  hus- 
bands. Lady  Jane  Gray  conducted  herself  with  angelic 
meekness,  and  comforted  her  companions  in  mijsfortune.  She 
was  followed  back  to  the  Tower  by  crowds,  weeping  and 
bewailing  her  teAe.  It  was,  nevertheless,  understood  by  all 
about  the  court,  that  the  queen  meant  to  pardon  her,  and 
she  was  soon  after  given  every  indulgence  compatible  with 
safe  keeping;  she  was  permitted  to  walk  in  the  queen's 
garden  at  the  Tower,  and  even  on  Tower-hill.* 

But  the  most  important  act  of  the  same  session  was  that 
which  repealed  the  laws  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  church  of  England, 
and  made  the  anti-papal  church  of  Henry  YIII/s  six  articles 
the  dominant  religion  of  the  country,  confirming  queen  Mary 
in  the  office  she  so  much  deprecated  of  supreme  head  of  that 
church.  Its  functions  she  continued  to  exercise  till  January 
1555.'  That  this  was  a  period  of  grief  and  alarm  to  the 
Protestant  church  of  England  our  ecclesiastical  histories' 
amply  manifest,  and  to  their  voluminous  pages  the  reader  is 
referred,  where  may  be  traced  the  argumaits  of  those  illus- 
trious Protestants  who  undauntedly  defended  their  principles 
in  the  convocation,  held  for  the  settlement  of  religion  at 
Westminster  in  the  autumn  of  1553 ;  likewise  details  of  the 
struggles,  often  personal  and  violent,  between  them  and  the 
members  of  the  newly  restored  church  of  Henry,  for  posses- 
sion of  places  of  worship.  The  queen  actually  held  the  then 
despotic  authority  of  supreme  head  of  the  church  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half;  during  which  period,  had  her  disposition 
been  as  bloody  and  implacable  as  commonly  supposed,  she 
had  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  have  doomed  some  of  h«r 
religious  opponents  to  the  flames,  or  at  least  to  have  inflicted 
personal  punishment  on  some  of  her  numerous  libeUars.  But 
it  is  as  certain,  that  till  Mary  surrendered  her  great  power 
as  head  of  the  church  of  Henry  YIII.,  the  cruelties  of  her 

*  Biograpbia  Brit  *  See  PlBrUamentaiy  History,  Edward  VI.,  toL  n. 

'  These  histories  are  numerous,  and  written  by  Protestants  of  varioas  peraiia- 
fdons.  Strype,  Fox,  Heylin,  Collier,  and  Burnet,  hare  all  written  Tohuniooaa 
lustories  on  the  same  subject 
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reign  did  not  commence.  The  only  anecdote  preserved  by 
Fox^  r^arding  her  private  conduct  towards  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  it  would  be  difficult  to  interpret  into  an  act  of 
malice.  The  arrest  of  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys  has  been  mentioned. 
His  o£Pence8  against  the  queen  combined  an  attack  on  her 
title  and  insult  to  her  worship;  nevertheless,  she  lent  afietvour- 
able  ear  to  the  intercession  of  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  bed- 
chamber for  his  pardon,  in  case  the  bishop  of  Winchester  had 
no  objection.  The  next  time  Gha*diner  came  to  the  privy* 
chamber,  the  queen  said  to  him, — '^  Winchester,  what  think 
you  about  Dr.  Sandys?  Is  he  not  sufficiently  punished?^' — 
''As  it  pleases  your  majesty,^'  answered  Gardiner,  who  had 
previously  promised,  ''that  if  the  queen  was  disposed  to 
mercy,  he  would  not  oppose  it.''  The  queen  rejoined,  "  Then,- 
tmly,  we  would  have  him  set  at  liberty."  She  signed  imme- 
diately  the  warrant  for  his  Uberation,  and  called  on  Gardiner 
to  do  the  same.^  This  action,  which  redounds  to  her  credit, 
it  may  be  perceived  was  only  performed  by  permission  of 
Gardiner. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  power  of  the  clerical  lord  chan- 
cellor occurred  about  the  same  time.  He  thought  proper  to 
suppress  the  Paraphrases  of  Erasmus,  translated  by  Udall, 
Cox,  and  queen  Mary.  It  had  been  published  by  the  fsUiiers 
of  tiie  Protestant  church  of  England,  and  placed  in  all 
churches,  in  company  with  the  Bible,  as  the  best  exposition 
of  the  gospels.'  Thus,  one  of  the  queen's  first  acts  as  head 
of  the  church,  was  the  destruction  of  her  own  learned  labours. 
Surely  Mary's  situation,  in  this  instance,  as  author,  queen, 
and  supreme  dictator  of  a  church  by  no  means  consonant 
with  her  principles  as  a  Roman-cathoUc,  was  the  most  extra- 
ordinary in  winch  a  woman  was  ever  placed.  She  did  not, 
however,  manifest  any  of  the  irritable  egotism  of  an  author, 
but,  at  the  requisition  of  her  lord  chancellor,  condemned  her 
own  work  to  the  flames,  in  company  with  the  translations  of 

1  Fox's  Martyrology,  book  iii  fbL  76.  Dr.  SandyB  soon  after  retired  to 
Znridi,  where  he  waited  fat  better  tunes.    He  died  archbishop  of  York. 

'  See  Burnet^  voL  ii.,  and  Encjdc^MBdia  Britannica  (art  BCaiy).  Oardiner's 
quarrel  with  Cramner  and  the  other  fiithers  of  the  Protertant  church  of  England, 
originated  in  his  oppositiaii  to  these  paraphrases. 
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hex  Proteitant  feUow-l&boarers, — an  ommooB  proof  of  Gardi- 
ner's influence,  who  swayed  her  in  all  things  excepting  her 
marriage  with  Phihp  of  Spain,  to  which  he  was,  in  common 
with  the  majority  of  her  subjects,  of  whatever  religion  ttiey* 
might  be,  sedulously  oppoaed. 

Among  the  othar  difficulties  which  Mary  had  to  enoouuter 
in  her  reign,  it  was  not  the  least  that  the  rights  of  queen- 
regnant  of  England  were  matter  of  speculation  and  uncer- 
tainty. Her  people  bdiered  that  their  countiy  would  be 
transferred  as  a  marriage-dowry  to  prince  Philip,  and  sink 
into  a  mere  proTince,  like  Sidfy,  Naples,  Arragon,  and  other 
adjuncts  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  example  of  their  queen's 
grandmother,  the  illustrious  Isabel  of  Castile,  had  proved  diat 
a  female  regnant,  though  wedded  to  a  sovereign,  could  sway 
an  independent  sceptre  with  great  glory  and  national  advan- 
tage. Yet  this  instance  was  not  only  distant,  but  soUtaiy; 
for  female  reigns  in  the  middle  ages  had  been  very  cahmitoos, 
and  the  English  people  could  not  imagine  a  married  woman 
otherwise  than  subject  to  her  husband,  poUtically  as  well  as 
personally,  especially  if  that  husband  were  her  equal  in  birdi 
and  rank.  These  ideas  seem  to  have  prompted  Mary^s  hitherto 
compliant  parliament  to  send  up  thar  speskesr,  with  twenty  of 
their  number,  to  petition  '^  that  the  queen  would  not  marry  a 
stranger  or  a  foreigner.'^  Mary  attributed  the  movemrait  to 
Gardmer,  and  vowed  she  would  prove  a  '^  match  for  his  cun- 
ning.'^  Accordingly,  she  sent  that  night  for  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  and  bade  him  follow  her  into  her  private  oratory; 
there,  in  the  presence  of  the  consecrated  Host,  she  kndt 
befinre  the  altar,  and,  after  repeating  the  hymn  Veni  Creator^ 
she  called  Gk>d  to  witness,  that  while  she  lived  she  would 
never  wed  any  other  man  than  Phihp  of  Spain  ;^  thus  vir- 
tually making  a  vow  to  marry  but  one  husband  in  case  of  her 
survivorship.  This  evait  occurred  the  last  day  of  October, 
and  for  some  days  during  the  succeeding  month  she  was  ex- 

^  Dr.  Lingard,  from  Qriiliat's  edition  of  the  despatches  of  Benaod,  the  Spankh 
ambassador.  All  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of  tiie  last  ceabarj,  as  Burnett  &c 
represent  Qardiner  as  the  partisan  of  the  queen's  marriage  w^  Pfailipy  and  of 
the  reonion  of  England  with  the  Soman  see;  hot  the  researches  of  Mr.  Tjrtler 
and  other  docnmentary  historians  show  him  in  his  tnie  hght^  as  their  opponent. 
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tremely  ifl.  On  the  17th  of  November  she  sent  for  the 
house  ol  commoiis^  when  their  speaker  read  the  above-men- 
tioned  petition^  and  instead  ot  the  answer  being  given^  as 
expected^  by  her  chancellor^  she  herself  replied,  saying,  that 
"  For  their  loyal  wishes,  and  their  desire  that  her  issue  might 
succeed  her,  she  thanked  them ;  but,  inasmuch  as  they  essayed 
to  limit  her  in  the  choice  of  a  husband,  ^e  thanked  them 
not,  for  tl^  marriages  of  her  predecessors  had  been  free,  not 
would  she  surrender  a  privilege  that  concerned  her  more  than 
it  did  her  commons/' 

This  int^erence  of  the  house  of  commons  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  the  reason  of  their  dissolution,  which 
occurred  on  the  6th  of  December,  when  the  queen  came  in 
state  to  the  house  ;^  and  at  the  same  time  gave  her  royal 
assent  to  thirty-one  acts,  not  in  the  manner  of  modem  times, 
when  the  derk  of  the  house  names  and  holds  up  the  act  in 
presence  of  the  sovereign  on  the  throne,  who  sits  passively  till 
the  officer,  supposing  silence  gives  consent,  exclaims,  '^  La 
reine  le  veut,^*  '  the  queen  (or  king)  wills  it/  The  action  of 
assent  in  the  days  of  the  first  queen-regnant  was  more  grace- 
ful and  significant,  and  throws  a  light  on  the  ancient  use  of 
the  sceptre ;  for  the  royal  approval  was  implied  by  the  queen 
extending  her  sceptre  and  touching  the  act  immediately  before 
the  proclamation  of  *'  La  reine  le  vetd.'*  Traits  exist  of  this 
elegant  ceremonial,  from  the  time  of  queen  Mary  down  to  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne/  It  is  only  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  female  sovereigns,  but  it  was,  there  is  no  doubt,  the 
etiquette  of  all  English  monarchs  previous  to  the  era  of 
George  I.,  whose  want  of  English  might  have  led  to  some 
inconvenient  results,  for  the  ceremony  called  "  sceptring  the 
acts''  seems  to  have  expired  with  the  last  queen  of  the  line  of 
Stuart. 

The  queen  had  been  informed,  that  since  her  Intimacy 
had  been  confirmed  by  parliament,  the  French  ambassador, 
Noailles,  had  sought  to  awaken  discontents  in  the  mind  of 

^  FtarL  Hkt.  p.  800. 
'  See  Fftrliamentaiy  Hktory,  vol  liL  p.  882,  and  sir  Henry  EDis's  leoond 
nriei  of  Engliih  Historical  Letters,  vol  iv.;  letter  of  lord  Ttobet  to  queen  Anne. 
The  FarliameDtary  JonmaJs,  in  MS.,  Hkewise  mention  "  sceptring  tiie  acts." 
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her  sister  Elizabeth^  as  if  it  were  tantamount  to  her  own 
degradation ;  and  that  Elizabeth  was  Ukewise  jealous^  because 
Margaret  countess  of  Lenox  and  Frances  duchess  of  Suffolk 
were  sometimes  given  precedence  before  her  at  court.  It  is  im- 
probable that  the  queen  should  wish  to  give  undue  exaltation 
to  the  mother  of  lady  Jane  Gray ;  it  is  therefore  likely  that 
the  precedence  was  in  some  particular  instance  giv^i  them  as 
matrons^  before  a  young  unmarried  woman.  No  pains  were 
spared  by  the  malignity  of  partisans  to  create  enmity  between 
the  Toysl  sisters ;  but  for  a  time  these  endeavours  were  firnit- 
less^  since  Elizabeth^  when  questioned  by  the  queen,  deared 
herself  satisfiactorily  of  receiving  nocturnal  visits  from  the 
intriguing  Noailles.  Mary  took  leave  of  Elizabeth  with  kind- 
ness, on  her  departure  from  court  to  her  seat  at  Ashridge, 
and  gave  her,  as  tokens  of  her  affection,  two  sets  of  large 
pearls,'  and  several  jewelled  rosaries  magnificently  mounted. 

After  the  dissolution  of  parliament  and  the  departure  of 
her  sister,  the  queen  appears  to  have  passed  some  weeks  in  a 
state  of  soUtude,  owing  to  the  severe  attack  of  her  constitu- 
tional malady.  Early  in  January,  count  Egmont  landed  in 
Kent,  as  ambassador  from  Spain,  to  conclude  the  marriage- 
treaty  between  Mary  and  PhiUp.  The  first  symptoms  of  a 
poUtical  storm,  about  to  burst,  were  then  perceptible ;  {(x  the 
men  of  Kent  rose  partiaUy  in  revolt,  and  Egmont  was  in  some 
danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces,  being  taken  by  the  common 
people  for  the  queen^s  brid^room.  However,  he  arrived 
safely  at  Westminster,  and,  in  a  set  speech,  opened  his  mis- 
sion to  the  queen.  Her  reply  had  some  spice  of  prudery  in 
its  composition.  She  said,  "  It  became  not  a  female  to  speak 
in  pubhc  on  so  dehcate  a  subject  as  her  own  marriage;  the 
ambassador  might  confer  with  her  ministers,  who  would  utter 
her  intentions.  But,''  she  continued,  casting  down  her  eyes 
on  her  coronation-ring,  which  she  always  wore  on  her  finger, 
"  they  must  rememb^  her  realm  was  her  first  husband,  and 
no  consideration  should  make  her  violate  the  faith  she  pledged 
to  her  people  at  her  inauguration.''' 

'  Lingard,  yoL  viL  p.  147 ;  and  List  of  Queen  Mary's  Jewels,  edited  by  sir 
F.  Madden.  *  Qriffef  s  edition  of  Renaud,  p.  30. 
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On  the  14di  of  January^  the  artides  of  the  queen's  mar- 
riage were  communicated  to  the  lord  mayor  and  the  city  of 
London.  According  to  this  document^  Mary  and  Philip  were 
to  bestow  on  each  other  the  titular  dignities  of  their  several 
kingdoms ;  the  dominions  of  each  were  to  be  goYcmed  sepa- 
rately^ according  to  their  ancient  laws  and  privileges.  None 
but  natives  of  England  were  to  hold  offices  in  the  queen's 
court  and  government^  or  even  in  the  service  of  her  husband. 
If  the  queen  had  a  child^  it  was  to  succeed  to  her  dominions^ 
with  the  addition  of  the  whole  inheritance  PhiUp  derived 
from  the  dukes  of  Burgundy^  namely^  Holland  and  the  rich 
Flemish  provinces^  which^  in  that  case,  were  for  ever  to  be 
nnited  to  England, — a  clause  which,  it  is  said,  excited  the 
greatest  indignation  in  the  mind  of  don  Carlos,  the  young 
heir  of  PhiUp.  The  queen  was  not  to  be  carried  out  of  her 
dominions  without  her  especial  request,  nor  her  children  with-* 
out  the  consent  of  the  nobility.  PhiUp  was  not  to  engage 
England  in  his  fieUiier's  French  wars;  he  was  not  to  impro- 
priate any  of  the  revenue,  ships,  ammunition,  or  crown  jewels 
of  Enghmd.  If  the  queen  died  without  children,  all  con- 
nexion between  England  and  her  husband  was  instantly  to 
cease.  If  Philip  died  first,  queen  Mary  was  to  enjoy  a  dower 
c^  60,000  ducats  per  annum,  secured  on  lands  in  Spain  and 
the  Netherlands.  No  mention  is  made  of  any  portion,  or 
dote,  brought  by  Mary  to  her  spouse.  One  noxious  article 
atoned  to  the  ambitious  Spaniard  for  the  rigour  of  these 
parchment  fetters,  and  this  stipulated  that  Philip  should  aid 
Mary  in  governing*  her  kingdoms, — a  te^  that  deserves  par- 
ticular notice. 

Just  at  the  publication  of  the  artidesi,  the  Spanish  embassy 
found  it  needful  to  make  a  speedy  retreat.  The  mode  of 
their  departure  was  graphically  described  by  queen  Mary^s 
sister,  when  long  years  afterwards  she,  as  queen  Elizabeth, 
was  on  the  point  of  ccmcluding  as  unpopular  a  marriage. 
"  It  happened,^'  says  the  royal  writer,  "  in  queen  Mary's  days, 
that  when  a  solemn  ambassade  of  five  or  six,  at  least,  were 
sent  from  the  emperor  and  king  of  Spain,  [Charles  V.]  even 
^  Bjmer't  Fcedera,  and  Dr.  lingard.    Bapin  wbolly  omits  it. 
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after  her  marriage-articles  were  signed  and  sealed,  and  the 
matter  divulged^  the  danger  was  so  near  the  queen^s  chamber- 
doQor^  that  it  was  high  time  for  those  messengers  to  depart 
without  leave-taking,  and  bequeath  themselTes  to  the  qpeed 
of  the  river-stream,  and  by  water  passed  with  all  possiUe  haste 
toGravesend.*'' 

The  week  aftar,  three  insurrections  broke  out  in  different 
parts  of  England.  One  was  organised  in  the  mid-eountieB,  by 
the  vassals  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  ftur  the  restoration  (d  lady 
Jane  Oray ;  another  by  sir  Peter  Carew,  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, with  the  intention  of  pladi^  the  earl  of  Devonshire  and 
the  princess  Elizabeth  oa  the  throne.'  As  sir  Peter  Carew 
was  desirous  of  estabUshing  the  Protestant  religion  with  a 
strong  bias  of  Calvinism,  it  is  surprising  he  was  not  Hkewise 
an  iq)holder  of  lady  Jane  Gray's  title.  The  third  and  moat 
formidable  of  these  revolts  occurred  in  Kent,  headed  by  air 
Thomas  Wyatt,  a  youth  of  twaity-three.  He  was  a  CathoHr/ 
but  having  accompanied  his  father  (the  illustrious  poet  and 
friend  of  Anne  Boleyn)  on  an  embassy  to  Spain,  where  the 
elder  sir  Thomas  Wyatt  was  in  danger  from  the  Inquisitkni, 
he  conceived,  in  his  boyhood,  such  a  detestaticm  of  the 
Spanish  government,  dvil  and  religious,  that  his  ostensiUe 
motive  of  revdt  was  to  ]»event  like  tyranny  being  established 
in  England  by  the  wedlock  of  the  queen  with  Phihp  of  Spain. 
Yet  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  thing  worse  in  Spain 
than  had  already  had  taken  place  in  England  under  Heniy 
YIII.;  such  as  the  tortures  and  burning  of  Anne  Askew,  finar 
Forrest,  and  numerous  other  Protestants  and  Boman-catholioB. 
As  Wyatt  was  at  the  same  time  a  professed  Cathidic  and  a 
partisan  of  the  princess  Elisabeth,  his  conduct  is  exceedingly 
mysterious,  unless,  indeed,  he  was  an  anti-papal  Catholic,  and, 
discontented  at  the  prospect  of  Mary's  resignation  of  chnicfa 

^  See  her  letter  to  Stafford,  her  axnhossador  in  Franoe^  in  Angnst  1581.— 
Wright* 8  Times  of  Queen  £lini)etfa,  yoL  ii.  p.  150. 

'  See  Baoardo,  p.  47 ;  Stowe,  p.  622 ;  likewise  De  Tfaon  and  He^fin. 

'  Rapin  says  expressly  a  J^oMMM-cathoBc.  Bamet  affinns  the  same;  hot  thej 
hoth  confound  so  repeatedly  the  Boman-catholioB  with  the  members  of  thedrarch 
of  Henry  VIII.,  under  the  bewildering  term  papiH,  (though  the  last  was  TwSktitj 
anti-papal,)  that  the  troth  is  difBcnlt  to  discover. 
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supremacy^  was  desirous  of  placing  Elizabeth  (who  professed 
the  same  religion)  in  her  sister's  place  in  church  and  state. 

The  queen  was  so  completely  deceived  by  the  affected 
approbation  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk  to  her  marriage^  that  she 
actually  meant  to  employ  him  against  Wyatt^  and  sending 
for  him  to  Sion/  found  he  had  decamped  with  his  brothers^ 
lord  Thomas  and  lord  John  Gray,  and  a  strong  party  of  horse 
they  had  raised.  They  took  their  way  to  Leicestershire,  pro- 
claiming  lady  Jane  Gray  queen  in  every  town  through  which 
they  passed/  to  the  infinite  injury  of  that  hapless  young  lady, 
still  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  The  GJray  revolt  was  quickly 
sappcesaei  by  the  queen^s  kinsman,  the  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
in  a  skirmish  near  Coventry,  when  the  duke  and  his  brothers 
became  fugitives,  absconding  for  their  lives.  Carew's  insur- 
rection was  likewise  abortive,  and  he  fled  to  France.  TUs 
good  news  was  brought  to  the  queen  on  the  first  of  February,' 
at  the  very  moment  when  most  alarming  intelligence  was 
communicated  to  her  regarding  Wyatt's  progress  in  Kent. 
The  queen  had  sent  the  aged  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  ever 
proved  a  most  successful  general,  with  her  guards  and  some 
artillery,  accompanied  by  five  hundred  of  the  London  trained 
bands,  commanded  by  captain  Brett.  This  person  was 
secretly  a  partisan  of  Wyatt,  and  actually  revolted  to  him  at 
Bochester,  with  his  company.  Brett's  defection  caused  the 
lo0S  of  the  queen's  artillery,  and  the  utter  dispersion  of  her 
forces,  and  gave  such  encouragement  to  the  rebels,  that 
Wyatt  advanced  to  Deptfbrd  at  the  head  of  15,000  men ; 
from  whence  he  dictated,  as  his  only  terms  of  pacification, 
that  the  queen  and  her  council  were  to  be  surrendered  to  his 
custody.  The  queen,  with  her  wonted  spirit,  preferred  to 
abide  the  results  of  open  war,  and  prepared  with  intrepidity 
to  rq)el  the  besiegers  of  her  metropoUs. 

^  Baoaido,  p.  47.     A  ktter  in  Lodge's  Illnstrationd  confirms  the  Italian. 
'  Stowe,  p.  622.     Likawise  De  Thoa,  Heyfin,  Boaso,  and  Baoardo,  p.  47,  printed 
but  three  yean  after  the  event  oocorred.  '  Speed. 
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FIRST  QUEENREGNANT  OF  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Gonstonuitloii  csiiied  hy  Wystfa  soooen — ^The  queen's  intrefndity— She  goes  to 
Guildhall — Her  speech — Her  palaoe-defenoeB — ^NoctonuJ  alarm — ^The  queen's 
presence  of  mind — Reftisal  to  retreat  to  the  Tower — Her  dialogue  with 
Ooortenay — ^Witnesses  the  defeat  of  the  rebels — She  signs  lady  Jane  Gray's 
death-warrant — Queen's  letter  to  the  princess  KliKaheth---Conunits  her  to  tiie 
Tower — Plots,  disturbances,  and  libels  against  the  queen — ^Maiy  recdvee  prince 
Philip's  ring  of  betrothal — ^The  deaths  of  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay  urged — 
The  queen's  conduct — She  is  tempted  to  establish  deepotism-^Her  condnct  to 
Roger  Ascham — ^Throckmorton's  trial  and  the  queen's  illness— She  dissolTes 
parliament — Her  speech  on  her  marriage — Her  proceedings  in  coundl  at 
Richmond — Her  ideas  of  a  married  queen-regnant — Insists  on  the  title  of 
king  fat  Philip — Preparatioins  fbr  his  receptiou — His  arriyal  at  Sootbampton 
— Tlie  queen  departs  from  Windsor  to  meet  him — T<anding  of  Philip — Message 
of  the  queen — Philip's  journey  to  Winchester  —  Marriage^lay — Queen's 
wedding-dress — Marriage  at  Windiester  cathedral — ^Marriage-banqiiet  aiid  fes- 
tivities— Philip  prodaimed  titular  long  of  England, 

When  the  news  arrived  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  army  was 
dispersed^  the  greatest  consternation  pervaded  the  court  and 
dty ;  for  every  one  knew  that  the  royal  residences  at  West- 
minster possessed  no  means  of  defence^  excepting  the  stout- 
ness of  their  gates^  and  the  valour  of  the  gentlemen-at-anns. 
The  queen's  legal  neighbours  at  Westminster-hall  liked  the 
aspect  of  the  times  so  little^  that  they  pleaded  their  causes 
clad  in  suits  of  armour,  which  were,  however,  decorously  hid- 
den by  the  flowing  forensic  robes.  They  followed  Uie  eicample 
set  by  Dr.  Weston,  who  officiated  at  Whitehall  chapel  in  the 
service  for  Candlemas-day,  early  in  the  morning  (Feb.  2),  be- 
fore the  queen,  with  armour  braced  on  imder  his  priestly 
vestments,* — a  real  specimen  of  a  clerical  militant.     He  was, 

>  Collated  from  Tytler,  p.  280,  supported  by  Holinshed,  Speed,  and  Stzype^ 
Martm't  Chronides,  and  the  Venetian  Baoardo. 
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indeed^  a  most  truculent  polemic^  proving  afterwards  a  dread- 
ful persecutor  of  the  l^testants^  and  a  slanderer  of  the 
Catholics. 

In  the  midst  of  the  warhke  preparations  of  the  valiant  and 
the  dismay  of  the  timid^  queen  Mary  remained  calm  and  col- 
lected. She  ordered  her  horse,  and,  attended  by  her  ladies 
and  privy  councillors,  rode  to  the  city.  She  had  no  intention 
of  taking  refuge  within  the  fortified  circle  of  London  wall, 
then  entire  and  tolerably  efficient ;  her  purpose  was  merely  to 
encourage  the  citizens  by  her  words  and  example.  The  lord 
mayor,  sir  Thomas  White,  the  most  trusty  and  vaUant  of 
tailors,^  received  his  sovereign-lady  at  Guildhall  clad  in  com- 
plete steel,  over  which  warhke  harness  he  wore  the  civic  robe. 
He  was  attended  by  the  aldermen,  similarly  accoutred.  Such 
portentous  equipments  were  true  tokens  of  the  exigence  of 
the  hour,  for  the  nunour  went  that  Wyatt,  then  at  South- 
wark,  was  preparing  to  storm  the  city. 

When  the  queen  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  state,  with  her 
sceptre  in  her  hand,  she  addressed  the  following  speech  to 
the  citizens,  with  clearness  of  utterance,  and  no  little  grace 
of  manner : — 

" I  am  oome  in  mine  own  person  to  tell  yon  what  yon  already  see  and  know| 
I  mean  the  traitorous  and  seditions  assemhling  of  the  Kentish  rebels  against  ni 
and  yoo.  Their  pretence  (as  they  say)  is  to  resist  a  marriage  between  us  and 
the  prince  of  Spain :  of  all  their  pbts  and  evil-contrived  articles  you  have  been 
informed.  Since  then,  our  coxmdl  have  resorted  to  the  rebels,  demanding  the 
cause  of  their  continued  emprise.  By  their  answers,  the  marriage  is  found  to  be 
the  least  of  thdr  quarrel ;  for,  swerving  from  their  former  demands,  they  now 
arrogantly  require  the  governance  of  our  person,  the  keeping  of  our  town,  and 


'  In  those  ages  of  turbulence  and  peril,  when  the  dvic  chief  of  London  had 
sometimes  to  buckle  on  armour  and  stand  storm  and  siege,  there  b  scarcely  an 
instance  of  a  lord  mayor  (whatever  might  be  his  trade)  acting  otherwise  than 
became  a  wise  and  vaUant  knight.  More  than  one  among  them  won  ihear  spurs 
fSurly  as  bannerets,  and  obtained  pure  nolnlity  by  the  truest  source  of  honour, — 
the  sword  defensive.  In  modem  times,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  speak  scomfhlly 
of  the  London  dtizens;  and,  as  men  are  just  what  the  opinions  of  fhear  fellow* 
creatures  make  them,  they  have  in  the  last  century  aimed  at  little  more  than 
being  rich,  benevolent,  and  well  fed ;  yet  they  should  remember  that  their  fore- 
fkthers  were  likewise  wise  and  valiant  They  were,  moreover,  sometimes  learned, 
and  may  be  generally  reckoned  among  the  most  generous  patrons  of  learnings 
which  the  names  of  Whitting^ton  and  Qresham  will  recall  to  memory ;  and  this 
air  Thomas  White,  merchant-taibr,  endowed  St.  John's  college,  Oxferd,  (for- 
meity  BemaidX)  so  mnnificently,  that  he  is  honoured  there  as  its  (bunder. 
VOL.  III.  I  I 
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tike  j/bdngdaat  oonndBom.  What  I  am,  lomg  suljectB,  je  right  w«Q]ai0w»^ 
your  queen,  to  whom,  at  my  ooronation,  ye  promised  all^^oe  and  obedienoe. 
1  was  then  wedded  to  the  realm,  and  to  the  hiws  of  the  eame,  the  wpaaaal  ring' 
whereof  I  wear  here  on  my  finger,  and  it  never  has  and  never  shall  be  left  aS. 
That  I  am  the  rightftil  and  true  inheritor  of  the  English  crown,  I  not  only  take 
all  Christendom  to  witness,  but  also  yoor  acts  of  parliament  confirming  the  same. 
My  father  (as  ye  all  know)  possessed  the  same  regal  estate ;  to  him  ye  wen 
always  loving  sutgects.  Therefore,  I  doubt  not,  ye  will  show  yourselves  so  to  me^ 
his  daughter ;  not  suflering  any  rebel,  espedally  so  presumptuous  a  one  as  this 
Wyatt,  to  usurp  the  government  of  our  person. 

« And  this  I  say  on  the  word  of  a  prince.  I  cannot  tell  how  naturally  a 
mother  loveth  her  children,  lor  I  never  had  any;  but  if  subjects  may  be  loved 
as  a  mother  doth  her  child,  then  assure  yourselves  that  I,  your  sovereign  ]adj 
and  queen,  do  as  earnestly  love  and  fkvour  you.  I  cannot  but  think  that  yon 
love  me  in  return;  and  thus,  bound  in  conond,  we  shall  be  ahk,  I  douht  not,  to 
give  these  rebels  a  speedy  overthrow. 

''Now,  concerning  my  intended  marriage :  lam  neither  so  denroos  of  weddings 
nor  so  pvedaaly  wedded  to  my  will,  that  I  needs  must  have  a  husband.  Hitherto 
I  have  lived  a  virgin,  and  I  doubt  not,  with  Qod's  grace,  to  live  so  stilL  But  it, 
as  my  ancestors  have  done,  it  might  please  Qod  that  I  should  leave  yon  a  mccamor 
to  be  your  governor,  I  trust  you  would  r^ioe  thereat;  also,  1  know  it  would  be 
to  your  oomfbrt.  Tet,  if  I  thought  this  marriage  would  endanger  any  of  yoo, 
my  loving  suljects,  or  the  royal  estate  of  this  English  realm,  I  would  never 
consent  Ihereto,  nor  nuury  whSe  I  lived.  On  ihe  wrad  of  a  queen  I  asnire  yoo, 
that  if  the  marriage  appear  not  before  tlie  high  court  of  parliament,  nobility  and 
commons,  for  the  singdar  benefit  of  the  whole  realm,  then  will  I  abstain, — ^not 
only  from  this,  but  from  every  other. 

"  Wherefore,  good  suljects,  phtck  up  your  hearts !  Like  true  men,  stand  &st 
with  your  la^'frQ  sovereign  against  these  rebels,  and  fear  them  not, — for  I  do  not^ 
I  assure  you.  1  leave  with  you  my  lord  Howard  and  my  lord  treasurer,  [Win- 
cheeter,]  to  assitt  my  lord  mayor  in  the  saftgnard  of  the  atj  from  spoil  and  sack, 
which  is  the  only  aim  of  the  rebellious  crew."' 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  harangue^  the  crowd,  which  filled 
the  Guildhall  and  its  court,  shoutai,  "  Grod  save  queen  Mary 
and  the  prince  of  Spain  V'  The  queen  then  mounted  her 
horse,  and  rode  with  her  train  across  Cheapside  to  the  water- 
stairs  of  the  Three  Cranes,  in  the  Vintry.  When  she  ahghted 
to  take  her  barge,  a  hosier  stepped  forth  from  the  crowd,  and 
said  to  her,  "Your  grace  will  do  well  to  make  your  fiwe- 
ward  of  battle  of  your  bishops  and  priests,  for  they  be  trusty, 
and  will  not  deceive  you/'  The  man  was  arrested  and  sent 
to  Newgate.^  The  queen's  barge  had  been  appointed  to  wait 
for  her  at  the  wharf  of  the  Three  Cranes.  When  she  entered 
it,  she  bade  her  rowers  take  her  as  near  as  possible  to 
London-bridge,  where  the  attack  of  Wyatt  was  threataied : 

'  Holinshed.  Fox  and  Speed  have  interpolated  a  dause,  as  if  tiie  Kentish 
rising  were  against  the  queen's  religion,  not  to  be  found  in  HoUashed,  and 
positively  denied  by  Ba^  *  Phxjtor's  Wyatf  t  BebdfioiL 
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she  then  was  rowed  to  Westmmster.  On  her  arrival,  she 
held  a  council,  in  which  ^e  appointed  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
general  of  her  forces,  then  mustering  to  defend  the  palaoes  of 
St.  James  and  Whitehall. 

An  armed  watch  was  set  that  night  in  Whitehall-palace^ 
The  *  hot  gospeller,'  Mr.  Edward  Underhill,  presented  himself 
to  take  his  share  of  this  duty,  but  was  repulsed  and  driven 
away  by  his  bitter  adversary,  Norreys,  who  was  a  Roman- 
catholic  ;  upon  which,  as  Underhill  writes,  ^^  I  took  a  link  to 
light  me  home,  and  went  away  for  a  night  or  two.*'  Three 
days  of  suspense  passed  over ;  in  which  time  Wyatt,  finding 
tie  city  defences  by  the  river-side  too  strong  for  him,  re- 
treated from  Southwark,  his  people  contenting  themselves 
with  plundering  Winchester-house,  the  palace  of  bishop  Gar- 
diner, when  they  made  such  havoc  in  his  library,  that  the 
destructives  stood  knee-deep  in  the  leaves  of  torn  books.* 

The  storm  of  civil  war,  averted  from  the  city,  was  soon 
transferred  to  the  door  of  Mary's  own  residence.  At  two  in 
the  morning,  the  palace  of  Whitehall'  was  wakened  by  an 
alarm  brought  by  a  deserter  from  the  rebels,  declaring  "  that 
Wyatt  had  made  a  ditowr  from  the  east  of  the  metropolis  on 
the  Surrey  bank  of  the  Thames,  which  he  had  crossed  at 

*  Stowe's  Annals. 
'  It  win  scarcely  be  credited  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  pmnts  in  this 
difficult  biography,  was  to  discover  the  actual  locality  of  the  qneen's  abiding- 
place  during  Wyatt*s  insurrection.  If  our  readers  will  please  to  refer  to  the 
pages  of  Hume,  Burnet,  Bapin,  and  other  library  histories  of  England,  they  will 
find  no  information  of  the  kind,  the  queen's  personal  proceeding  being  left  cut, 
hterally,  "  by  particular  desire."  First  editions  of  Stowe  and  Holinshed  must  be 
found,  if  they  wish  to  test  our  references  to  them.  However,  since  the  earlier 
editions  of  this  biography  have  been  published,  ample  confirmation  has  been 
afforded  to  our  quotations  regarding  the  queen's  locality  by  the  publication  of  the 
Fourth  Report  of  the  Public  Records,  Appendix  11,  p.  240,  where,  in  Mr.  T.  D. 
Hardy's  valuable  abstract  from  the  Baga  de  Socretis,  Tower  Records,  will  be 
found  these  words,  from  Wyatt's,  Harper's,  and  Knevefs  indictment :  "Further- 
more, wi^  banners  displayed  and  a  great  multitude  of  rebds,  they  assembled  at 
Brentford  and  levied  war  against  the  queen,  7  February,  1  Mary,  and  marched 
towards  London,  ihe  queen  then  being  in  her  palace  in  her  city  of  JFeetminsier} 
•ad  again  levied  war  against  the  queen  at  Charing-cross,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Xartin-in-the-Fields."  WhitehaU-palaoe  and  WeKtminster-palaoe  were  very 
nearly  coonected,  and  by  means  of  the  interior  gaUeries  of  the  Holbein  gateway,  a 
walk  of  a  few  ndnotes  led  from  one  to  the  other. 
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Kingston-bridge^  and  would  be  at  Hyde-park-comer  in  two 
hours/'  The  hurry  and  consternation  that  pervaded  the 
palace  on  that  winter's  morning  may  be  imagined.  Barri- 
cades were  raised  at  the  points  most  liable  to  attack ;  guards 
were  stationed,  even  at  the  queen's  bedchamber  windows  and 
her  withdrawing-rooms.  The  palace  echoed  with  the  wailings 
of  the  queen's  ladies:  her  royal  household  had  been  reple- 
nished with  a  bevy  of  Mr  and  courtly  dames,  of  a  different 
spirit  from  those  few  faithful  ladies  who  belonged  to  her  Uttle 
circle  when  she  was  the  persecuted  princess  Mary,  and  who 
shared  her  flight  to  Framlingham.  These  ladies, — Susan 
Clarencieux,  Mary  Finch,  and  Mary  Browne,  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  sir  Thomas  More,  were  with  her  still,  in  places  of 
high  trust ;  but  they  had  been  too  well  inured  to  the  caprice 
of  Mary's  fortunes  to  behave  according  to  Edward  Underbill's 
account  of  their  colleagues.  '^  The  queen's  ladies,"  he  said, 
'^  made  the  greatest  lamentations  that  night ;  they  wept  and 
wrung  their  hands;  and  from  their  exclamations  may  be 
judged  the  state  of  the  interior  of  WhitehalL  '  Alack,  alack  I' 
they  said,  '  some  great  mischief  is  toward.  We  shall  all  be 
destroyed  this  night !  What  a  sight  is  this,  to  see  the  queen's 
bedchamber  frdl  of  armed  men !  The  like  was  never  seen  (nt 
heard  of  before.'"* 

.  In  this  night  of  terror,  every  one  lost  their  presence  erf 
mind  but  the  queen.  Her  ministers  and  councillors  crowded 
roimd  her,  imploring  her  to  take  refuge  in  the  Tower.  Bishop 
Crardiner  even  fell  on  his  knees,  to  entreat  her  to  enter  a  boat 
he  had  provided  for  her  retreat  at  Whitehall-stairs.  Mary 
answered,  ''that  she  would  set  no  example  of  cowardice; 
and,  if  Pembroke  and  Clinton  proved  true  to  their  posts, 
she  would  not  desert  hers."^  In  the  midst  of  the  confu- 
sion at  Whitehall,  the  '  hot  gospeller,'  Mr.  Edward  Under- 
bill, came  dressed  in  his  armour  as  gentleman-at-arms,  and 
was  very  thankfully  admitted  by  the  captain  of  the  queen's 
guard,  who  could  best  appreciate  his  valour  and  fidelity  to  his 

1  Ed.  Underbill's  JoonuJ :  6ta7pe»  yoL  iii.  p.  137. 
'  Benand's  Despfttcbes.    HoliDftbed,  Speed,  and  Baonrdo. 
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standard.  The  queen  sent  information  to  Pembroke  and 
Clinton  of  the  alarm  in  the  palace.  They  returned  the  most 
earnest  assurances  of  their  fidehty.  At  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  their  drums  beat  to  arms^  and  they  began  to  station 
their  forces  for  the  most  effectual  defence  of  the  royal  palaces 
of  St.  James  and  Whitehall^  the  rebels  being  uncertain  in 
which  queen  Mary  had  sojourned  that  night. 

The  queen  had  a  very  small  force  of  infantry/  but  was 
better  provided  with  cavalry^  which  was  under  the  command 
of  lord  Clinton^  the  husband  of  her  firiend  and  kinswoman^ 
the  fair  Greraldine.  Bands  of  soldiers  were  posted  at  intervals 
firom  Charing-cross  to  St.  Jameses-palace;  and  on  the  hill 
opposite  to  the  palace-gateway  (now  so  £Eimiliarly  known  by 
the  name  of  St.  James's-street)  was  planted  a  battery  of  can- 
non, guarded  by  a  strong  squadron  of  horse,  headed  by  lord 
Clinton.  This  force  extended  from  the  spot  where  Crockford's 
club-house  now  stands,  to  Jermyn-street.  The  antique  palace- 
gateway  and  the  hill  still  remain  witnesses  of  the  scene,  but 
no  building  occupied  at  that  time  the  vicinity  of  the  palace, 
excepting  a  solitary  conduit,  standing  where  the  centre  of  St. 
Jameses-square  is  at  present.  The  whole  area  before  the 
gateway  was  called  St.  Jitaeses-fields ;'  and  where  now  extend 
the  streets  of  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly,  with  their  swarming 
thousands,  sylvan  lanes  then  were  seeu,  or  park  walls  stretched 
on  each  side. 

After  Clinton  and  Pembroke  had  arranged  their  plan  of 
action,  the  approach  of  the  enemy  was  eagerly  expected.  Day 
broke  on  the  7th  of  February  slowly  and  sullenly,  pouring 
with  rain,  a  real  London  wintry  morning.  The  difSculty  of 
bringing  up  artillery  through  roads,  (such  as  roads  were  in 
those  days,)  made  still  worse  by  the  wet  weather,  had  delayed 
Wyatt^s  entry  till  nine  o'clock ;  when  his  forces,  finding  all 

'  Baoardo,  her  nearest  contemporary,  lays  but  600  men  (p.  49) ;  and  Rapin 
(wbo  has  never  seen  the  work  of  the  Venetian)  proves  the  same  &ct.  Standing 
annies  were  then  considered  contrary  to  the  English  constitntion. 

'  See  the  ancient  plans  and  pictures  in  Strype's  Stowe,  folio ;  likewise  Holinshed 
and  Speed's  description  of  the  action.  Lord  Bacon  (vot  IL)  mentions  the  solitaiy 
conduit  as  connected  with  one  of  his  acoustic  experimenta. 
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access  to  the  h^her  ground  strongly  guarded,  divided  into 
three :  one  part^  under  the  command  of  captain  Cobham^  ap- 
proached Westminster  through  the  park,  assaulting  the  badL 
of  St.  JamesVpalace  as  it  went ;  the  second^  led  by  captain 
Knevet,  attacked  the  rear  of  Whitehall  and  Westminster- 
palace ;  while  the  other^  led  by  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  mardied 
down  old  St.  JamesVlane^  gi^ii^  battle  at  Charing-cross, 
and  threatening  the  Holbein-gateway  in  firont  of  WhitehalL 
Wyatt  had  been  promised^  by  his  friends  in  the  city,  that 
Ludgate  should  be  opened  to  him  if  he  could  make  his  way 
thither;  tharefore,  without  providing  for  his  own  retreat,  he 
bent  aU  his  enei^es  on  the  point  of  forcing  a  passage  to  that 
main  entrance  of  the  city.  Lord  Clinton  permitted  the  van 
of  Wyatfs  forces  to  pass  before  he  charged  down  St.  James's- 
hill,  and  commenced  the  contest  by  severing  the  leader  from 
his  unwieldy  army.  But  the  fiercest  of  the  attacks  was  made 
at  the  back  of  Westminster-palace,  the  principal  defence  of 
which  was  the  ancient  casteUated  portal  leading  to  the  abbey 
called  '  the  Gate-house.'  Queen  Mary,  at  the  most  alarming 
crisis  of  the  assault,  stood  in  the  gallery  of  the  Gate-house : 
the  palace  then  was  in  the  utmost  danger,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  guards,  headed  by  sir  John  Grage,  who  (though  a  valiant 
cavalier)  was  an  aged  man,  gave  way  before  the  overwhelming 
force.  The  queen  saw  her  guards  broken,  and  utterly  dis- 
persed, by  Enevet.  Sir  John  Gage  was  overthrown  in  the 
dirt ;  but  he  succeeded  in  rising  again,  and  made  good  his 
retreat  into  the  palace.  The  defeatol  guards  rushed  into  the 
court-yard  of  the  palace,  and  fled  to  hide  themselves  among 
the  wood  and  scullery-offices.  The  gentlemen-at-arms,  who 
were  guarding  the  hall  agmnst  attack,  all  ran  out  to  see  the 
cause  of  the  uproar ;  when  the  porter  flung  to  the  gates,  and 
locked  all  out, — ^friend  and  foe.  The  gentlemen-at-arms  were 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  precaution  of  the  palace-porter, 
and  did  not  like  their  station  with  the  gates  locked  behind 
them.*  Meantime,  sir  Robert  Southwell  came  round  from 
one  of  the  back  yards,  and  the  battle-axe  gentlemen  b^ged 

>  Strype,  from  Bd.  Underlull's  MS. 
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he  would  represent  to  the  queen  ''that  it  was  a  scandal  to 
lock  the  palace-gates  on  them ;  but^  if  she  would  only  trust 
to  them^  she  should  soon  see  her  enemies  fidl  before  her 
fiice/' 

''M7  masters/'  said  sir  Bobert^  putting  his  morion  firom 
his  head^  '*  I  desire  ye  all^  as  ye  be  gentlemen^  to  stay  your- 
selves here  while  I  go  up  to  the  queen^  and  I  doubt  not  she 
will  order  the  gates  to  be  opened :  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I 
promise  you  to  be  speedy/'  He  entered  the  palace  by  some 
private  door  to  which  he  had  access^  and  made  a  quick  return. 
''  My  masters/'  said  he,  "  the  queen  was  content  the  gates 
shoiQd  be  opened ;  but  her  request  is,  that  ye  go  not  forth 
firom  her  sight,  for  her  sole  trust  for  the  defence  of  her  person 
is  in  you.''  The  palace-gates  were  then  flung  boldly  open, 
and  the  battle-axe  gentlemen  marched  up  and  down  before 
the  gallery  where  the  queen  stood.  When  they  were  mus- 
tered, she  spoke  to  them,  telling  them  that,  ^'  As  gentlemen  in 
whom  she  trusted,  die  required  them  not  to  leave  the  spot."* 

The  legal  gentlemen  who  assumed  armour  when  pleading 
at  Westminster-hall,  did  not  wear  it  wholly  for  their  own 
preservation ;  some  of  them  offered  their  services  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  Uege  lady.  *'  My  father,"  says  Ralph  Bokeby,' 
(the  lively  historian  of  the  fieunily  cdebrated  by  sir  Walter 
Scott,)  ''  went  to  Westminster-hall  to  plead  with  a  good  coat- 
armour  under  his  Serjeant's  robes ;  but  hearing  at  Charing- 
cross  the  approach  of  Wyatt  and  his  rebds,  he  hastened  to 
the  defence  of  the  queen  at  Whitehall.  There  he  strung  and 
fettled  an  archer's  bow  of  the  Uvery-guard  that  stood  aside 
unstrung,  and  throwing  aside  his  seijeanf  s  robe,  he  went  to 
the  gate-house  of  the  palsce,  and  made  good  use  of  it  with  a 
sheaf  of  arrows." 

Wyatt  was,  in  the  mean  time,  forcing  the  passes  down  the 
Strand  to  Ludgate,  which  were  guarded  with  bands  of  soldiers 
commanded  by  Courtenay  earl  of  Devonshire,  and  the  earl  of 
Worcester.  Courtenay  scampered  off  at  the  first  aiq[nt)ach  of 
Wyatt.     It  was  supposed  that  timidity,  firom  his  inexperience 

*  Stiype,  from  Edward  Underhin't  MS.  JoonaJ. 
'(EooooBUft  RokebeianiBi. 
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in  aims^  had  cauQed  him  to  show  the  white  feather;'  but  he 
really  was  a  secret  coadjutor  of  Wyatt^  and  willing  to  dear 
the  way  for  him^  though  his  manner  of  doing  it  was  not  likely 
to  render  him  very  popular  with  the  fierce  people  over  whom 
he  wished  to  reign.  Wyatt  and  his  force  then  approached 
Ludgate^  and  summoned  the  warder  to  surrender ;  but  instead 
of  his  citizen-partisan^  who^  he  supposed,  had  the  keying  of 
that  important  city  entrance^  lord  William  Howard  appeared 
in  the  gallery  over  the  portal^  and  repUed,  sternly,  "  Avaunt ! 
traitor,  avaunt !  you  enter  not  here/'  There  was  no  resource  for 
Wyatt  but  to  fight  his  way  back  to  his  main  body.  The  queen's 
forces  were  between  him  and  his  army.  Urged  by  despair,  he 
renewed  the  contest  with  great  fury  near  Charing-cross. 

Meantime,  Courtenay  rushed  into  the  presence  of  the 
queen,  crying  out  "  that  her  battle  was  broke, — that  all  was 
lost  and  smrendered  to  Wyatt !''  The  lion  spirit  of  her 
race  rose  in  the  breast  of  Mary,  and  she  replied,  with  infinite 
disdain,  ^'  Such  was  the  fond  opinion  of  those  who  durst  not 
go  near  enough  to  see  the  truth  of  the  trial  /'  adding,  ''  that 
she  herself  would  immediately  enter  into  the  battle,  and 
abide  the  upshot  of  her  rightful  quarrel,  or  die  with  the  brave 
men  then  fighting  for  her.  And  so,''  continues  old  Holin- 
shed,  "  she  prepared  herself  accordingly."  Whitehall  was  at 
that  moment  assaulted  in  the  rear  by  Cobham's  forces,  who 
had  forced  their  way  through  the  park  from  St.  James's, 
while  the  contest  still  raged  in  the  area  of  Charing-cross. 
The  band  of  gentlemen-at-arms  were  very  earnestly  engaged 
in  defence  of  the  rojral  residence;  part  kept  the  rebels  at 
bay  in  the  rear  of  the  palace,  while  the  others  defended  the 
court-yard  and  gateway  with  their  battle-axes.  Fugitives 
from  the  battle  ever  and  anon  took  refuge  in  the  palace, 
crying  out,  "  All  is  lost !  away,  away  I  a  barge,  a  barge !" 
Yet  the  queen  never  changed  her  dbieer,  nor  would  desert 
Whitehall,  but  asked,  "Where  was  lord  Pembroke?"  and 
being  answered  "  he  was  in  the  battle," — "  Well,  then,"  re- 

'  Biioardo  (p.  51)  mentions  Coortenay  by  name.  Holhuihed  teDs  the  circimi- 
stance,  and  describeB  the  queen's  personal  heroism,  bat  only  calls  Oonrtenay  "a 
oertun  nobleman."  His  guarded  yet  circomstantial  narrative  is  a  curkisily. 
Benandy  Noaille^  and  Rosso  all  agree  in  their  aoooont  of  Cknirtenay's  behaySoor. 
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plied  Mary^  "  all  that  dare  not  fight  may  fall  to  prayers,  and 
I  warrant  we  shall  hear  better  news  anon.  Grod  will  not 
deceive  me,  in  whom  my  chief  trust  is/'* 

Within  the  palace  reigned  the  utmost  terror ;  "  such  run- 
ning and  shrieking  of  gentlewomen,  such  clapping  and  slam- 
ming-to  of  doors  and  windows,  as  was  appaU^ig  to  hear/'* 
While  this  uproar  prevailed,  the  queen  actually  came  out  of 
the  palace  among  the  gentlemen-at-arms,  and  stood  between 
two  of  them,  within  arquebuss-shot  of  the  enemy,'  when 
Pembroke  made  the  final  charge  which  decided  the  fortune 
oi  the  day.  The  difficulty  was,  in  this  last  struggle,  to  tell 
friends  from  foes.  "  The  adversaries,''  pursues  Holinshed, 
"  could  only  be  distinguished  by  the  mire  which  had  adhered 
to  their  garments  in  their  dirty  march  from  Brentford;  and 
the  war-cry  that  morning,  by  the  queen's  troops,  was,  '  Down 
with  the  draggle-tails  I' "  The  noise  at  Charing-cross,  when 
Wyatt's  forces  were  finafly  broken,  was  plainly  heard  by  the 
marquess  of  Northampton  and  his  fellow-prisoners,  as  they 
stood  on  the  leads  of  the  White  tower  of  London.^  The 
shrieking  of  women  and  children  was  absolutely  terrific, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  were  hurt  in  the 
fray.  Wyatt  was  forced  down  Fleet-street,  whence  there 
was  no  retreat.  He  sat  down,  fatigued  and  dispirited,  on  a 
fish-stall  opposite  to  the  Belle  Sauvage  inn,  and  was  finally 
prevailed  on  to  surrender  by  sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  an  un- 
armed cavalier,  who  took  him  up  behind  him  and  carried  him 
to  court  as  prisoner,  whence  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower. 

The  band  of  gentlemen-at-arms  were  admitted  to  the 
queen's  presence  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  struggle ; 
she  thanked  them  veiy  graciously  for  their  valiant  defence  of 
her  person  and  palace.     They  were  aU  of  them  gentlemen  of 

^  Proctor's  Wyatf  s  Bfibellion.  *  Stowe'a  Annals,  p.  621. 

*  Baoordoy  eiHtod  by  Lnea  Oortne,  p.  52.  Rosso,  p.  50.  It  is  fblly  confirmed 
by  Qrafton,  who  is  copied  by  Holinshed :  their  praises  of  the  queen's  valour  and 
presence  of  mind  are  excessive.  The  real  writer  of  the  English  chronicle  narra- 
tive was  Qeorge  Ferrers,  master  of  the  revels  to  Edward  VI.  and  Mary ;  he  was 
afterwards  a  writer  in  the  Protestant  interest,  yet  was  at  this  time  an  eye-witness 
and  partaker  in  the  dangers  of  the  struggle.  He  acted  as  a  sort  of  ude-de-camp, 
and  passed  many  times  with  messages  between  Pembroke  and  the  cjneen. 

^Stowe. 
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funily^  and  many  of  them  posaessan  of  great  landed  estates. 
This  was^  in  the  tune  of  the  Todors^  the  most  splendid  band 
of  royal  guards  in  Europe. 

The  most  dolorous  consequence  of  this  rebellion  was,  that 
the  queen  was  beset  on  all  sides  with  importunities  for  the 
execution  of  the  hapless  lady  Jane  Gray,  against  whom  the 
fatal  &cts  of  her  re-proclamation  as  queen  by  her  father,  toad 
at  Rochester  by  some  of  Wyatt^s  London  allies,  were  urged 
vehemently.  Poinet,  the  Protestant  bishop  of  Winchest^, 
affirms  ^'that  those  lords  of  the  council  who  had  been  the 
most  instrumental,  at  the  death  of  Edward  YI.,  in  thrusting 
royalty  upon  poor  lady  Jane,  and  proclaiming  Mary  illegiti- 
mate, were  now  the  sorest  forcers  of  men,  yea,  became  earnest 
councillors  for  that  innocent  lady^s  death.'^^  These  were  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  and  the  marquess  of  Winchester,  afterwards 
prosperous  men  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth.  The  day  after 
the  contest  with  Wyatt,  queen  Mary  came  to  T^nple-bar, 
and  there,  on  the  very  ground  saturated  with  the  blood  of  her 
subjects,  she  was  persuaded  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  her 
hapless  kinswoman,  on  the  plea  ^'  that  such  scenes  would  be 
frequent  while  she  suffered  the  competitor  for  her  throne  to 
exist.^'  The  warrant  specified  that  '^  Guildford  Dudley  and 
his  wife "  were  to  be  executed  on  the  9th  of  February.  It 
was  evidently  a  measure  impelled  by  the  exigency  of  the 
moment,  before  queen  Mary  had  lost  the  impression  of  the 
blood  lately  shed  around  her,  and  of  the  numerous  executions 
which  must,  perforce,  follow  the  rebellion.  Sudden  as  the 
order  was,  lady  Jane  Gray  declared  she  was  prepared  for  it. 
Dr.  Feckenham,  the  queen's  chaplain,  who  had  had  frequent 
conferences  with  the  angelic  victim  since  her  imprisonment 
was  deputed  to  prepare  her  for  this  hurried  death.  Lady  Jane 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  him ;  but  was  naturally  anxious 
to  be  spared  the  harassing  discussion  of  their  differing  creeds. 
She  therefore  declined  disputing  with  him,  saying  "  that  her 
time  was  too  short  for  controversy .''  Upon  this,  Feckenham 
flew  to  the  queen,  and  represented  to  her  ^'that  indeed  the 
time  was  fearfully  short  for  preparation  of  any  kind ;  and  how 

'  Staype,  vol  iiL  part  1,  p.  141,  thiis  quotes  Poinet 
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oould  she  expect  lady  Jane  to  die  a  Catholic^'  if  she  was  thus 
hurried  to  the  block  without  time  for  conviction?''  The 
queen  immediately  respited  the  execution  for  three  days. 
Lady  Jane  smiled  mournfully  on  her  sealons  friend  when  he 
brought  her  news  of  this  delay.  She  told  him  "  he  had  mis- 
taken  her  meaning;  she  wished  not  for  delay  of  her  sentence^ 
but  for  quiet  fit>m  polemic  disputatitm/'  The  meek  angel 
added,  ''  that  she  was  prepared  to  receive  patientiy  her  death 
in  any  manner  it  would  please  the  queen  to  appoint.  True 
it  was  her  flesh  shuddered,  as  was  natural  to  frail  mortality ; 
but  her  spirit  would  spring  rejoicing  into  the  eternal  light, 
where  she  hoped  the  mercy  of  Qod  would  receive  it.'' 

The  memory  of  this  b^utiful  message  to  queen  Mary,  far 
more  touching  than  any  anecdote  our  diurch-of-£ngland  his- 
torians have  recorded  of  lady  Jane  Gray,  was  preserved  by 
FedLcnham;  who,  though  he  succeeded  not  in  turning  the 
heavenly-minded  prisoner  from  the  Protestant  religion,  won 
her  friendship  and  gratitude.  Her  last  words  bore  witness  to 
the  humanity  and  kindness  she  received  from  him.'  The  exe- 
cutions of  this  lovely  and  innocent  girl  and  her  young  hus- 
band must  ever  be  considered  frightful  stains  on  the  reign  of  a 
female  sovereign.  Since  the  wars  of  the  Boses,  the  excitable 
turbulence  of  the  people  would  never  permit  any  near  con- 
nexions oi  the  crown  to  rest  in  peace,  without  making  their 
names  the  excuse  for  dvil  war.  But  if  queen  Mary  con- 
sidered herself  impelled  to  the  sacrifice  by  inexorable  neces- 
sity, she  neither  aggravated  it  by  malicious  observations  nor 
by  hypocritical  conduct. 

Watch  was  kept  night  and  day,  in  armour,  at  court,  so 
great  was  the  panic  at  this  crisis.  The  city  presented  the 
most  frightful  scenes,  for  military  law  was  executed  on  fifty  of 
the  train-bands,  who  deserted  the  queen's  standard  under 

*  Baoardo^  p.  46. 
*  Seo  the  History  of  Qneen  Maiy  I.  by  onr  church  of  England  bishop  Godwin, 
in  White  Kennef  s  Perfect  HistorieB.  Feckenham  was  the  last  abbot  <^__We^ 
minster.  Both  lady  Jane  and  abbot  Feckenham  were  naartyrs  for  th^  respective 
faiths.  He  endured,  m  the  i«gn  of  Elizabeth,  a  captivity  of  twenty-ftve  years, 
and  died  at  last  a  prisoner  in  the  nozioas  castle  of  Wisbeach-in-the-Fens. 
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Brett.  These  deserters  being  all  citizens^  many  were  hung 
at  their  own  docnrs^  and  left  there ;  so  that^  according  to  an 
Italian  eye-witness, ''  the  queen  could  not  go  to  the  city  without 
beholding  the  ugly  sight  of  dangling  corpses  at  eveiy  turn  of 
the  street/'  But  let  those  who  live  in  our  blessed  times  of 
peacefulness  imagine,  if  they  can^  the  agony  of  the  harmless 
families  within  the  houses, — children,  wife,  mother,  or  sisters, 
who  saw  a  dear,  perhaps  an  only  protector,  thus  hanging 
before  his  own  door-way.  What  tragedy  has  ever  equalled 
such  woe  ?  The  prisoners  taken  in  arms  of  Wyatfs  army, 
amounting  to  five  hundred^  were  led  to  the  tilt-yard  at  White- 
hall, with  ropes  about  their  necks ;  the  queen  appeared  in  the 
gallery  above,  and  pronounced  their  pardon.^  Notwithstand- 
ing this  act  of  personal  forgiveness,  many  of  these  prisoners 
were  sent  to  take  their  trials ;  but  the  sheriff  of  Kent  sent 
word  to  the  queen  of  the  fact,  when  she  promptly  interfered, 
saying,  "  I  have  pardoned  them  once,  and  they  shall  not  be 
further  vexed/'* — another  proof  that  Maiy  was  far  more 
merciful  than  her  ministers. 

The  same  day  that  lady  Jane  Grray  was  executed,  the  eari 
of  Devonshire  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  "  with  a  great  company 
of  guards,''  according  to  a  letter  written  the  same  evening  to 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,"  which  adds,  "The  lady  Elizabeth 
was  sent  for  three  days  ago,  but  yet  she  is  not  come,  whatso- 
ever the  let  [hindrance]  is."  In  fact,  the  confessions  of  sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  and  some  others,  gave  queen  Mary  notice  of 
a  competitor  for  her  crown  still  nearer  to  her  than  the  candid 
and  angelic  Jane,  whose  life  she  had  just  sacrificed ;  this  was 

'  Lodge's  niustrations,  yoL  L  p.  235. 

'  Proctor's  Wyatf  s  Rebellion.  This  author  was  a  schoobnaster,  who  wrote  at 
the  time. 

s  Many  historians  have  sappoaed  Wjatf s  oonfesnons  extorted  by  torture^  but 
there  exists  no  document  proving  the  use  of  torture  in  his  case;  neither  in  lus 
speeches  on  his  trial,  carefully  noted  down  by  Holinshed,  does  be  mention  audi 
a  fiict ;  though,  if  he  had  been  tortured,  he  would  not  have  fitiled  to  mention  it 
when  he  sidd,  in  allusion  to  the  services  of  his  family,  "  My  grandfather  served 
most  truly  her  grace's  grandfather  [Henry  VII.],  and  for  his  sake  was  <m 
the  rack  in  the  Tower,**-^^  Holinshed,  black  letter,  vol.  iL  p.  136,  first  edit 
Wyatt  pleaded  guilty  at  his  trial,  a  curious  fiict  elicited  by  the  abstract  of  his 
trial  preserved  in  the  Baga  de  Secrefas^ — See  Beport  of  Keepers  of  the  Records. 
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her  sister^  the  princess  Elizabeth.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
strife^  the  queen  had  sent  for  Elizabeth  from  Ashridge^  by 
the  following  letter  written  in  her  own  hand : — 

"  BSgbt  dearly  and  entiiQly  beloved  aister,  we  greet  yoa  wdL  And  whereas 
certain  ill-dispoaed  persons,  minding  more  the  sa^faction  of  their  nudicioiis  minds 
than  their  duty  of  alleg:iance  towards  ns,  have,  of  kite,  spread  divers  nntrue 
rmnoors ;  and  by  that  means,  and  other  devilish  practices,  do  travail  to  indnce 
our  good  and  loving  subjects  to  an  unnatural  rehdlkm  against  Qod  and  xu,  and 
the  common  tranquillity  of  our  realm :  We,  tendering  the  surety  of  your  person, 
which  might  chance  to  come  to  some  peril  if  any  sudden  tumult  should  aris^ 
either  where  yoa  now  be,  or  about  Donnington,  (whither  we  understand  you  are 
bound  shortly  to  remove,)  do  therefore  think  expedient  yon  should  put  yourself 
in  good  readiness,  with  aJl  convenient  speed,  to  make  your  repair  hither  to  us, 
which  we  pray  you  will  not  fail  to  do,  assuring  you  that  you  will  be  most  heartily 
welcome  to  us.  Of  your  mind  her^  we  pray  yon  return  answer  by  this  mes- 
senger. And  thus  we  pray  God  to  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping.  Given  under 
our  signet,  at  our  maiiot  of  St.  James,  the  26th  day  of  January,  the  Ist  of  our 
rolgn* 

"Tour  loving  sister, 

"Mabt  the  Qubin.'* 

Elizabeth  was  very  ill^  and  pleaded  to  the  messenger  men- 
tioned by  the  queen^  that  she  was  utterly  unable  to  travel 
Mary  permitted  her  to  remain  a  fortnight^  waiting  for  conva- 
lescence. Accusations^  however^  that  were  made  against  her  by 
Wyatt  were  partially  confirmed  by  sir  James  Crofts,  who  had 
been  made  prisoner  in  an  abortive  attempt  to  raise  an  insur- 
rection in  Wales^  simultaneously  with  those  in  Kent  and  Devon- 
shire. The  que^i  then  sent  imperatively  for  Elizabeth^  yet 
showed  consideration  for  her  by  the  person  despatched  to  bring 
her  to  Whitehall.  This  was  lord  William  Howard^  who  was  not 
only  her  great-uncle^  (brother  to  Anne  Boleyn's  mother,)  but 
the  kindest  friend  she  had  in  the  world.  The  queen  sent, 
withal,  her  own  litter  for  her  sister's  accommodation^  and  her 
three  physicians^  to  ascertain  whether  she  could  travel  without 
danger.*  Before  the  princess  Elizabeth  came  to  Whitehall, 
the  queen  had  heard  so  many  chaises  against  her  that  she 
would  not  see  her  when  she  arrived,  but  assigned  her  a  secure 
comer  of  the  palace  to  abide  in.  She  had  formerly  given 
Elizabeth  a  ring  as  a  token,  and  told  her  to  send  it,  if  at 
any  time  there  should  be  anger  between  them.     Elizabeth 

>  Mr.  Tytler's  recent  discoveries  in  the  State-P&per  office  have  heen  foUowed« 
in  this  narrative^  in  preference  to  Fox,  whose  aoooont  is  contrary  to  documents. 
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sent  it  to  her  at  this  alarming  crisis,  but  was  answered^  ^'  that 
she  must  dear  herself  from  the  serious  imputations  alleged 
against  her  before  they  could  meet/^ 

It  was  fortunate  for  Elisabeth  that  the  queen  meant  to 
abide  by  the  ancient  constitutional  law  of  England^  restored  in 
her  first  parliament,  which  required  that  an  overt  or  open  act 
of  treason  must  be  proved  before  any  English  person  could  be 
attainted  as  a  traitor.  Courtenay  was,  as  well  as  Elizabd;h, 
in  disgrace ;  he  had  been  arrested  a  few  days  after  the  con- 
test with  Wyatt,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  It  is  to  queen 
Mary's  credit  that  she  wrged  the  law  of  her  country  to  die 
Spanish  ambassador,  when  he  informed  her  '^  that  her  mar- 
riage with  the  prince  of  Spain  could  not  be  concluded  till 
Courtenay  and  Elizabeth  were  punished.''^  The  Spaniard 
thus  quotes  her  words  to  his  master,  Charles  V. : — ^'^He 
queen  replied  'that  she  and  her  council  were  labouring  as 
much  as  possible  to  discover  the  truth,  as  to  the  practices  of 
Elizabeth  and  Courtenay ;  and  that,  as  to  Courtenay,  it  was 
certain  he  was  accused  by  many  of  the  prisoners  of  con- 
senting and  assisting  in  the  plot,  and  that  the  cypher  by 
which  he  corresponded  with  sir  Peter  Carew  had  been  dis- 
covered cut  on  his  guitar;  that  he  had  intrigued  with  the 
French,  and  that  a  match  had  been  projected  between  him 
and  Elizabeth,  which  was  to  be  followed  by  the  deposition  and 
death  of  her,  the  queen ;  yet  the  law  of  England  condenms 
to  death  only  those  who  have  committed  Overt  acts  of  trea- 
son ;  those  who  have  merely  imphed  consent  by  sQence  are 
punished  but  by  imprisonment,  and  sometimes  by  confiscation 
of  goods.* "  Benaud  angrily  observed,  "  that  it  was  evident  the 
queen  wished  to  save  Courtenay,  and  of  course  Elizabeth  since 
she  does  not  allow  that  her  guilt  was  as  manifest  as  his.'*' 

Correspondence,  of  a  nature  calculated  to  enrage  any  sove- 
reign, was  discovered,  which  deeply  implicated  Elizabeth. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  ui^ed  against  Maiy,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  letters  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  that  tibe 
proved  her  sister's  saf^uard  by  remuning  stead&st  to  h&r 
expressed  determination,  ''That  although  she  was  convinced 
>Tytier'«MaiyL,ToLu.p.  820.  «IWd. 
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of  the  deep  dissimnlation  of  Elisabeth's  character,  who  was, 
in  this  instance,  what  she  had  always  shown  herself,  yet  proof, 
open  proof,  must  be  brought  against  her  before  any  harsher 
measures  than  temporary  imprisonment  were  adopted.^'  In 
riiOTt,  whaterer  adverse  colours  may  be  cast  on  a  portion  of 
her  history  which  really  does  her  credit,  the  conclusion,  built 
on  the  irrefragable  structure  of  results,  is  this, — Mary  dealt 
infinitely  more  mercifully  by  her  heiress,  than  Elizabeth  did 
by  hers.  And  how  startling  is  the  fact,  that  queen  Mary 
would  not  proceed  against  her  sister  and  her  kinsman  because 
the  proof  of  their  treason  was  contained  in  cypher  letters,^ 
easy  to  be  forged,  whilst  correspondence  in  cypher  brought 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  to  the  block,  protesting,  as  she  did,  that 
the  correspondence  was  forged. 

At  this  crisis  queen  Mary  gave  way  to  anger;  she  had 
offered,  if  any  nobleman  wordd  take  the  charge  and  respon- 
sibility  of  her  sister,  that  she  should  not  be  subjected  to  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower ;  but  no  one  would  undertake  the 
dangerous  office.  The  queen  th^i  expedited  the  warrant  to 
commit  Elizabeth  to  the  Tower.  The  earl  of  Sussex  and  another 
nobleman  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  princess  thither,  but 
she  persuaded  them^  (it  does  not  seem  for  any  particular  object, 
except  writing  a  letter  to  the  que^i)  to  outstay  the  time  of 
tide  at  London-bridge.  This  act  of  disobedience  incensed 
Mary;  she  rated  the  offending  parties  at  the  council-board, 
and  told  them,  ^'"That  they  were  not  trayelling  in  the  right 
path;  that  they  dared  not  have  done  such  a  thing  in  her 
fiEkther's  time;''  and  finally,  as  the  most  awful  feature  of 
her  wrath,  "  wished  that  he  were  alive  fw  a  month."*  Well 
die  knew  that  he  was  never  troubled  with  scruples  of  con- 
science concerning  how  the  ancient  laws  of  England  re- 
garded treasons,  open  or  concealed ;  for  if  he  supposed  that 

'  OonBifting  of  three,  from  Wyatt  to  Elizabeth,  and  one,  more  important,  from 
Elizabeth  hemelf  to  the  king  of  France,  (Henry  IL)  who,  through  Noailles,  his 
turbulent  ambassador,  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  rebellion.-See  Dr.  Lingard, 
ToL  vii.,  and  Tytler's  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  voL  it  State-Papers.  The  letter, 
wfaidi  would  have  involved  Elizabeth  in  the  penaUies  of  treason,  was  in  cypher 
characters. 

'  See  the  l»ognq[^y  of  qoeen  Elisabeth,  in  which  theae  events  will  be  detailed 
droQBMtaatialfy.  *  TV^tler's  Edward  and  Mary  L,  voL  ii.  p.  d43. 
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e?en  a  heraldic  Kon  curled  its  tail  oontumacioualy^  that  siq^ 
position  brought  instant  death  on  its  owner,  deqpite  of  genius^ 
Yirtue,  youth,  and  fiedthful  service/ 

There  was  a  seditious  piece  of  trickery  carried  on  in  the 
dty  at  tins  time.  In  an  old  uninhabited  house  in  Aldorsgate- 
street,  a  supernatural  voice  was  heard  in  the  wall,  whidi  the 
people  (who  gathered  in  the  street  to  the  amount  of  seven- 
teen thousand)  afSrmed  was  the  voice  of  an  angd  inveighing 
against  the  queen^s  marriage.  When  the  crowd  shouted, 
"  God  save  queen  Mary  1'^  it  answered  nothing.  When  they 
cried,  '^  God  save  the  lady  Elizabeth  I^^  it  answered,  ^^  So  be 
it.^'  K  they  asked,  "What  is  the  mass?"  it  answered, 
**  Idolatry."  The  council  sent  lord  admiral  Howard  and  lord 
Paget  to  quiet  the  spirit,  which  they  did  by  ordering  the  wall 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  soon  unharboured  a  young  woman, 
named  Elizabeth  Croft,  who  confessed  that  she  was  hired,  by 
one  Drakes,  to  excite  a  mob.  The  heroine  of  the  "  voice  in 
the  wall"  was  set  in  the  pillory  for  her  misdeeds,  but  with  no 
attendant  cruelty,  or  the  minute  city  chroniclers*  would  have 
specified  it.  Thus  did  this  grotesque  incident  pass  on  with- 
out the  usual  disgusting  waste  of  human  life.  Another 
adventure,  still  more  absurd,  proves  the  state  of  excitement 
which  pervaded  all  natives  of  England,  of  whatever  age  and 
degree,  concerning  the  queen's  marriage.  Three  hundred 
children,  assembled  in  a  meadow  near  London,  divided  them- 
selves in  two  parties  to  play  at  the  game  "  of  the  queen 
against  Wyatt ;"  these  little  creatures  must  have  been  violent 
partisans  on  both  sides,  for  they  fought  so  heartily  that  several 
were  seriously  wounded;  and  the  urchin  that  played  prince 
Phihp,  the  queen's  intended  spouse,  being  taken  prisoner  and 
hanged  by  the  rest,  was  nearly  throttled  in  good  earnest  be- 
fore some  people,  alarmed  at  the  proceedings  of  the  small 
destructives,  coiild  break  in  and  cut  him  down.  Noailles,  the 
French  ambassador,  who  rdates  the  story  (and,  being  a  detected 
conspirator  against  the  queen,  maligns  her  on  every  occasion,) 
a£Srms,  "  that  she  wished  the  life  at  least  of  one  of  the  diildrea 

^  The  gallant  earl  of  Surrey  was  put  to  death  for  a  snppoaed  cBfibrenoe  m  tiie 
painting  of  the  tail  of  the  lion  in  his  crest  '  Holinshed.    Stowc^  p.  €24. 
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to  be  sacrifioed  for  the  good  of  the  public/'  The  trath  is^  the 
qneen  requested  '^  that  a  few  salutary  whippings  might  be  dis- 
pensed^ and  that  the  most  pugnacious  of  this  band  of  infiEUitrf 
might  be  shut  up  for  some  days;''  and  that  was  all  the  notice 
she  took  of  the  matter/ 

ConspiracieB  against  queen  Mary's  life  abounded  at  this 
unsettled  time;  even  the  students  of  natural  philos(q>hy 
(which,  despite  of  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  the  times^  was 
proceeding  with  infinite  rapidity)  were  willing  to  apply  the 
instruments  of  science  to  the  destruction  of  the  queen.  ''  I 
have  heard^''  says  lord  Bacon,  '*  there  was  a  conspiracy  to 
have  killed  queen  Mary,  as  she  walked  in  St.  James's-park, 
by  means  of  a  burning-glass  fixed  on  the  leads  of  a  neighbour- 
ing house.  I  was  told  so  by  a  vain,  though  great  dealer  in 
secrets,  who  declared  he  had  hindered  the  attempt.''  Of  all 
things  the  queen  most  resented  the  hbellous  attacks  on  her 
character,  which  abounded  on  all  sides.  She  had  annulled 
the  cruel  law,  instituted  by  her  fSather,  which  pumshed  libels 
cm  the  crown  with  death ;  but,  to  her  anguish  and  astonish- 
ment, the  country  was  soon  after  completely  inundated  with 
them,  both  written  and  printed :  one  she  showed  the  Spanish 
ambassador,'  which  was  thrown  on  her  kitchen  table.  She 
could  not  suffer  these  anonymous  aocusati<ms  to  be  made 
unanswered ;  she  said,  ¥rith  passionate  sorrow,  that  ^^  she  had 
always  tived  a  chaste  and  honest  life,  and  she  would  not  bear 
imputations  to  the  contrary  silently ;"  and,  accordingly,  had 
a  proclamation  made  in  every  county,  exhorting  her  loving 
subjects  not  to  listen  to  the  slanders  that  her  enemies  weie 
actively  distributing.'  This  only  proved  that  the  poisoned 
arrows  gave  pain,  but  did  not  abate  the  nuisance. 

A  remonstrance  firom  the  Protestants,  in  verse,  was  found 
by  the  queen^  on  the  desk  of  her  oratory,  when  she  knelt 

*  Tytler's  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  L,  vol.  ii.  p.  331. 
'  See  the  abstracts  from  Parliamentary  History  and  Holinshed,  which  show 
that  Henry  VIII.,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  caused  an  act  to  be  made 
pmiishing  Ubel  witii  death.  '  Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary,  toL  ii.  p.  377. 

^  See  Fox's  Martyrology.    He  does  not  date  the  production ;  but  it  is  evidently 
written  while  Mary  was  stiU  head  of  the  chmrchy  and  not  long  after  she  had. 
i^pointed  Qardiner  her  prime-minister. 
VOL.  III.  K  K 
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down  to  pr» J :  this  wm  coodied  in  rery  diAsrent  tensB  from 
the  indecbrons  productions  wliich  had  «o  deepty  grieved  her, 
for  this  poem  was  (except  a  Terse  or  two,  lyLening  her  to 
Jezebel,)  affectionate  and  comphmentarjr  Its  strains  are 
much  in  the  style  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins.  The  com- 
mencing stanzas  are, — 

"  0  lovely  rose  most  redolent. 
Of  flMliBg  flowers  most  iMi» 
In  England  pleasant  is  thy  soeni^ 
For  now  thoa  art  peerless. 

Tliis  rose,  which  beareth  such  a  smell. 

Doth  represent  oar  queen ; 
Oh,  listen,  that  I  may  yoa  tell 

Her  coloors  fresh  and  green  : 

The  love  of  God  within  her  heart 

Shall  beautify  her  grace; 
lbs  ftar  of  Qod,  on  f  other  part^ 

Shan  'stablish  her  in  place. 

•  •  •  • 

And  yet  jfo«  do  seem  merafhl 

In  midst  of  tyranny. 
And  holy,  whereas  yon  matntain 

Most  vile  idolatry !" 

How  the  queen  received  the  poesjr  is  not  known,  bat  it  is  an 
amiably  disposed  canticle  in  comparison  witii  the  foul  and 
fierce  libels  her  enemies  were  pouring  forth,  to  her  discomfort, 
at  the  same  period. 

Amidst  all  her  troubles  and  contentions,  Mary  found  time 
to  examine  with  ap{MX)bation  the  Latin  translations  of  her 
Uttle  kinonan,  lord  Damley,  and  to  send  him  a  present  of  a 
ridi  gold  chain,  as  an  encouragement  for  some  abstract  he 
had  made,  either  from  sir  Thomas  Mere's  Utopia,  or  in 
imitation  of  that  celebrated  work.  A  letter  oi  thanks  to  the 
queen  from  this  child  is  extant,^  which  proves  that  she  had 
frequently  sent  him  valuable  presents,  and  treated  him  kindly. 
Mary  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  a  learned  education,  in 
wjiidi  he  was  early  progressing  according  to  the  unhealthy 

*  MS.  GottonianyVeep^  F  iii.  f.  87.  This  letter  has  been  quoted  as  a  specimen 
of  krd  Damley's  mode  of  writing  to  Mary  qoeen  of  Scots, — a  mistake,  ^ce  it  is 
dated  1554,  when  he  was  bat  nine  years  61d ;  and,  even  at  tiiat  early  age^  he 
■peaks  of  a  long  series  of  presents  and  benefoctaons  bestowed  by  the  qoeen,  to 
whom  it  was  addressed. 
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qrrtem  of  preoocionft  ttodj  ia  vogue  at  tbat  day^  of  whidi  sho 
hendf  and  her  brother  Edward  VI.  were  noted  instanees. 
The  httle  lord  Damlejr^  in  his  letter,  deaignateB  queen  Maiy 
^  as  most  triumphant  and  victcmous  princess/^  in  aUusion  to 
her  late  conquest  of  the  rebek,  his  epistle  being  written  oa  the 
28th  of  March,  1554.  In  quaint  but  pretty  language,  he 
eaqpresses  his  wish  ''that  his  tender  years  would  permit  him 
to  fi^  in  her  defence.''  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  queen 
Mary's  oousin-german  and  early  companion,  lady  Maigaret 
Douglas,  at  this  time  first  lady  in  waiting,  and  wife  to  Ihe 
Scottish  exiled  lord,  Matthew  Stuart,  earl  of  Loiox.  It  is 
matter  of  curiosity  to  trace  queen  Mary's  patronage  of  lord 
Damley  and  his  famity  during  his  early  life,  since  he  is 
mvolyed  in  utter  histmcal  obscurity  till  his  important  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress  of  the  English  crown,  in  1565. 

Despite  of  the  extreme  repugnance  manifested  by  aU  her 
subjects  to  her  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain,  queen  Mary 
accepted  his  ring  of  betrothal,  brought  by  count  Egmont, 
who  had  returned  to  England  on  especial  embas^  in  March. 
This  distinguished  man,  who  afterwards  died  on  the  scaffdd 
for  idndicating  the  mH  and  rdigious  Uberty  of  his  country, 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  sojourn  in  En^and,  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  and  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  soldiers,  in  person 
and  renown,  that  Europe  could  produce.  The  Tuesday  after 
his  arrival,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  lord  admiral  Howard 
came  to  escort  him  into  the  presence  of  their  royal  mistress 
and  her  council,  accompanied  by  Benaud,  the  resident  ambas- 
sador, who  describes  the  scene :  ''  The  eucharist  was  in  the 
iqpartment,  before  which  the  queen  fell  on  her  knees,  and 
ealled  QoA  to  witness  '  that  her  sole  object  in  this  marriage 
was  tiie  good  of  her  kingdom  /  and  exprossed  hersdf  with  so 
nrach  pathos  and  eloquence,  that  the  bystanders  metted  into 
tears."  The  oaths  confirming  the  marriage  were  thai  taken 
on  the  part  of  Enf^d  and  Spain;  "  after  which,"  proceeds 
Benaud,  ''her  majesty  again  dropped  on  her  knees,  and 
requested  us  to  join  our  prayers  with  hers,  '  that  Qod.  would 
mi^e  the  marriage  fortunate/  Count  Egmont  then  present- 
ed queen  Mary  with  the  ring  that  your  mi^esty  sent,  which 

kk2 
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she  showed  to  all  the  company ;  and  assuiedly^  me,  the  jewel 
is  a  precious  one,  and  well  worth  looking  at.  We  took  our 
cangi  after  this,  first  inquiring  'whether  her  majesty  had 
any  commands  for  his  highness  prince  Phihp  ?'  She  enjoined 
us  '  To  bear  her  most  affectionate  commendations  to  his  good 
grace.  She  would  that  they  should  both  live  in  mutual  good 
offices  together ;  but  that,  as  his  highness  had  not  yet  written 
to  her,  she  deferred  writing  to  him  till  he  first  commenced 
the  correspondence/  ''  This  is  Lot  the  only  hint  that  Benand 
throws  out  respecting  the  neglect  of  the  Spanish  prince :  he 
likewise  shows  anxiety  that  the  gentlewomen  who  were  most 
confidential  with  the  queen  should  not  be  forgotten.  ^'  Your 
majesty  understands/'  he  writes  to  the  emperor,  "  that  at  the 
ooming  of  his  highness  some  little  presents  of  rings,  or  sudi 
small  gear,  must  be  made  to  the  queen's  ladies ;  particulaiiy 
to  three,  who  have  always  spoken  a  good  word  for  the  mar- 
riage: these  were,  mistress  Claraicieux,  Jane  Russell,  and 
mistress  Shirley.'' 

In  proportion  to  the  strong  wilfulness  with  which  Mary's 
mind  was  set  on  this  marriage,  was  the  amount  of  temptation 
when  she  was  artfully  informed  that  the  destruction  of  her 
sister  and  of  her  kinsman  Courtenay  could  alone  secure  it. 
Her  tempter  was  Benaud,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  was 
perpetually  urging  on  her  attention,  '^  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  prince  Philip  to  approach  England  till  his  safety 
was  guaranteed  by  the  punishment  of  the  rebels."  To  whidi 
the  queen  replied,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,'  ''  That  she  would 
rather  never  have  been  bom,  than  that  any  outrage  should 
happen  to  the  prince."  The  spleen  of  the  Spamsh  ambas- 
sador had  been  excited  by  the  que^i  sending  for  him  on 
Easter-Sunday,  March  27th,  to  inform  him  ^Hhat,  as  it  was 
an  immemorial  custom  for  the  kings  of  En^and  to  extend 
their  mercy  to  prisoners  on  Grood-Friday,  she  had  given 
liberty  to  eight ;  among  others  to  Northampton,  [the  brother 
of  Kathanne  Parr,]  none  of  whom  had  been  implicated  in 
the  recent  rebellion."  For  a  veiy  good  reason,  certainly, 
since  they  were  safe  under  the  ward  of  locks  and  bolts  in  the 

1  "Idler's  Edward  uod  Mary,  Beiuuid'f  DespatdMi;  voL  iL  pp.  34Q,  8M. 
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Tower.  The  mnrmurings  of  the  discontented  Spaniard^  and 
his  threats  ^'that^  if  her  majesty  continued  such  ill-advised 
clemency^  his  prince  could  never  come  to  England/^  occasioned 
the  queen  to  weep^  but  not  to  change  her  purpose,  though  he 
zealously  presented  her  with  Hucydides^  in  French^  (forget* 
ting  that  the  English  queen  could  read  the  original  Oreek^) 
to  teach  her  how  tndtors  ought  to  be  cut  off.' 

In  the  next  interview,  which  happened  at  the  council- 
board,  Renaud  spake  out  plainly^  and  demanded  by  name  the 
victims  he  required  before  she  could  be  blessed  with  the  pre- 
sence of  her  betrothed.  His  words  are/  "  that  it  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  the  trials  and  executions  of  the 
criminals,  especially  of  Courtenay  and  the  lady  Elizabeth, 
should  take  place  before  the  arrival  of  his  highness.^'  The 
answer  of  queen  Mary  is  a  complete  specimen  of  the  art  of 
dismissing  the  question  direct  by  a  general  observation.  **  She 
had/'  she  said,  "  taken  neither  rest  nor  sleep,  for  the  anxiety 
she  felt  for  the  security  of  his  highness  at  his  coming.'^  But 
this  answer  did  not  spare  Mary  from  another  urgent  requisi- 
tion for  kindred  blood.  Bishop  Ghuxliner  remarked,  '^  that  as 
long  as  EUzabeth  lived,  there  was  no  hope  of  the  kingdom 
being  tranquillized ;  and  if  every  one  went  to  work  roundly,  as 
he  did,  things  would  go  on  better .''  This  savage  speech  gives 
authenticity  to  a  passage  which  occurs  in  an  old  memoir  oi 
^Elizabeth's  early  life,  entitled  England's  Elizabeth,'  in  which 
the  following  assertion  occurs  : — ^^  A  warrant  came  down, 
under  seal,  for  her  execution,  Gkirdiner  being  the  inventor  of 
that  instrument.  Master  Bridges'*  no  sooner  received  it,  but, 
mistrusting  &lse  play,  presently  made  haste  to  the  queen,  who 
was  no  sooner  informed,  but  she  denied  the  least  knowledge 

*  l^tler^f  Edward  and  Mary,  YoLiL  p.  846;  likewise  Burnet,  as  to  ThncydideR. 

*  Tytler,  ibid.  p.  366.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that»  after  this  plain  evidence  of  the 
cmel  intentions  of  the  Spanish  court,  the  paradox  will  no  longer  be  believed  that 
EKsabeth  owed  her  life  to  the  Spaniards,  when  these  scenes  show  that  Mary  was 
her  sister's  only  protector. 

'  By  Thomas  Heywood,  a  contemporary  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  a  g^reat 
partisan  of  the  latter,  and  author  of  The  Fonr  Prentices  of  London. 

*  Sir  John  Qage  was  i^  constable  of  the  Tower  at  this  lime,  but  he  was  oft«D 
at  court,  being  likewise  vioe^diamberlain ;  therefore  Bridges,  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  is  always  mentioned  as  the  person  in  authority,  in  any  occurrence  of 
interest  which  Uxk  place  there.     He  WM  soon  after  created  lord  Chandoe. 
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irf  it.  She  Galled  Gardiner  and  others  (whom  ehe  saepedted) 
before  her^  blamed  them  for  their  inhnman  usage  of  her 
Biater,  and  took  measures  £ar  her  better  security/^'  If  the 
Heut^iant  of  the  Tower  had  not  felt  full  confidence  in  the 
attachment  of  Mary  to  her  sister,  he  dared  not  have  made 
such  an  appeal 

The  measures  taken  by  queoi  Mary  for  the  security  of  her 
sister's  person,  were  chiefly  sending  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld, 
with  a  strong  guard,  to  receive  the  entire  diarge  of  her  tall 
she  could  be  removed  to  a  distant  country  palace.  This  ap- 
p(Hntment,  he  afBnns,  took  place  on  the  1st  of  May.  Here, 
again,  is  anotha:  historical  mystery  explained  erf  Elizabeth's 
after*amicable  conduct  to  sir  Henry  Bedingfdd.  That  gm- 
tleman,  though  deeply  devoted  to  her  sister,  was  plainly  the 
guardian  of  her  life  firom  the  ill^al  attacks  of  (Gardiner  and 
the  privy  coundL  The  perpetual  delays  of  the  trials  of  Elica* 
beth  and  Courtenay  had  been  (in  a  series  of  grumbling  de- 
spatches to  the  emperor)  attributed  by  Benaud  to  Oardiner,' 
whom  he  accuses  so  perpetually,  in  consequence  of  being  the 
friend  of  Elizabeth,  that  the  r^er  of  these  documents  is  half 
inclined  to  believe  he  was  such ;  but  the  positive  attack  on 
Elizabeth^s  life,  in  which  Ghurdiner  planned  the  species  of 
tragedy  afterwards  successfully  acted  by  Burleigh  in  the  case 
of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  removes  all  doubts  regarding  his 
oimity  to  her.  The  ^parent  ambiguity  of  his  conduct  arose 
from  the  fact,  that  he  was  in  reality  Courtenay's  iAeod ;  and 
Elizabeth  and  Courtenay  were  so  inextricably  imphcated  to* 
gether  in  this  rebellion,  that  one  could  not  be  publidy  im« 
peached  without  the  other. 

Some  reason  existed  for  Gardiner's  protection  of  Courtenay. 
The  flEunily  of  this  noble  had  endured  deadly  persecution  for 
the  ancient  ritual ;  it  is  very  doubtful  if  Courtenay,  though 
poUtically  tampering  with  the  Protestant  party,  had  shown 

^  By  Thomas  Heywood.  It  is  written  with  the  utmost  enthnsiasn  in  the 
cause  of  Elizabeth  and  of  the  Protestant  chnrdi  of  Engknd;  therefere  undue 
partiality  to  Mary  cannot  be  suspected.  He  is  one  of  t^oee  authors  who  state 
the  facts  they  have  heard  or  witnessed,  ^thont  altering  or  suppressing  then 
on  aoooont  of  political  antagonism. 

*  l^taer't  Edward  and  Mary,  ^qL  ii.  pp.  S88»  SSS^  848. 
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iSie  aU^test  peMmal  Uas  to  ProteBtsntism,  and  he  had^ 
wHlialy  beea  for  some  time  Ghurdiner's  fellow-prisoneir  in  the 
Tower.  It  is  certain^  from  whatever  caofles,  that  Gardiner 
had  always  bean  the  great  promoter  of  Conrtenay's  uarriage- 
suit  to  the  qneen;  and^  since  the  insurrecticniy  he  must  have 
conaidered  the  Uaison  between  Courtenay  and  Elisabeth  as  a 
fresh  obstacle  to  these  views.  Hie  crv^  intentions  of  both 
Benand  and  Gardiner  against  Elizabeth  had  been  plainly 
enough  spok^^i  at  the  coimcil-conference  narrated  by  the 
former;  it  is  as  plain  that  she  had  but  one  friend  in  the  fear- 
ful conclave^  and  that  was  the  sister  at  whose  deposition  and 
death  she  had  connived^  but  whose  intense  constancy  of  dis- 
position wouM  not  suffer  her  to  destroy  one  whom  she  had 
tenderly  caressed  and  loved  in  infimcy.  In  one  of  these  sit- 
tings of  council  was  first  started  the  idea  of  marrying  Elisa- 
beth to  the  Inrave  but  landless  soldier^  Philibert  Emannd  of 
Savoy^  the  dispossessed  prince  of  Piedmont ;  thus  removing 
her  by  wedlock^  if  not  by  death.  This  was,  from  the  com- 
mencanent  to  the  end  ci  Mary's  reign,  a  favourite  notion 
with  Philip  of  Spain.  Probably  connected  with  it  was  the 
proposal  oi  sending  Elizabeth  to  the  care  of  the  queen  of 
Hungaiy.  But  Mary  no  more  approved  of  het  sister's  re- 
moval from  England  than  of  her  destruction,  as  subsequent 
events  proved. 

Benand  notices  a  remark  made  by  lord  Paget,  ''that  it 
was  vain  to  think  of  remedying  the  discnrders  in  the  kingdom, 
without  the  thorou^  re-establishment  of  religion,  [meaning 
that  of  the  Boman-catholics] ;  this,''  he  added,  ''  would  be 
difficult,  if  the  opinion  of  the  chancellor  [Gardiner]  were 
followed^  who  was  anxious  to  carry  through  the  matter  by  fire 
and  blood*"  ^  In  some  other  passages,  Benaud  himself  blames 
the  violence  of  Gardiner  in  matters  of  religion;  and  how 
savage  must  Gardiner  have  been,  if  he  excited  the  reprobation 
and  disgust  of  a  man  whose  inhumanity  has  been  shown  to  be 
glaring  ?  As  for  the  queen,  whenever  the  ambassador  blames 
her,  it  is  for  i^Mring  persons  whose  destruction  was  advised  by 
the  Spanish  government. 

>  Tytkr's  Bdwudand  Utj,  yoL  ii  p.  865. 
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This  oonncil-confereiice  was  lield  the  day  before  the  qaeen^i 
third  parUamoit  met  in  Westminster.  Maiy^  or  rather  Gar- 
diner^ had  intended  to  smnmon  the  parUament  at  Oxford 
instead  of  the  metropolis^  as  a  punishn.dnt  for  the  part  the 
London  trained  bands  had  taken  in  Wyatt's  rebellion.  This 
intuition  was  overruled:  the  queen  went  in  great  state  to 
Westminster-abbey^  and  was  present  with  the  lords  and  com- 
mons at  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Ohost/  She  did  not  go  to  the 
Whitehall  and  open  the  sessions;  this  was  done  by  Gardiner,  who 
in  his  speech  observed,  '^  that  the  queen  could  not  come  with- 
out dai^er  to  her  person,  because  of  the  furious  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  then  raging/^'  The  queen  must  have  had  some  other 
motive  for  absenting  herself,  since  the  parliament-diamber  of 
Westminster-palace,  called  the  Whitehall,  was  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  abbey.  Gardiner  introduced  the  subject  of  the 
queen's  marriage  formally  in  his  address,  and  laid  before  the 
senate  its  articles;  ''  from  which  it  was  apparent,''  he  observed, 
^'  that  instead  of  the  prince  of  Spain  making  acquiaitioQ  of  Eng- 
land, as  promulgated  by  the  rebels,  En^and  had  made  an 
acquisition  of  him,  and  all  his  fisither's  kingdoms  and  provinces.' 
Chieen  Mary  told  Benaud,^  ''that  while  she  attended  the 
mass  in  Westminster-abbey  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  she 
saw  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  (who  had  returned  from  his  coun<* 
try-house,  where  he  had  been  keeping  Easter,)  and  she  spoke 
to  him,  and  made  much  of  him,  bidding  him  welcome,  and 
his  wife  also ;  and  she  now  trusts  all  things  will  go  wdL'' 

Hie  parliament  was  that  session  earnestly  employed  in 
passing  laws  in  order  to  secure  the  queen's  separate  and  in-» 
dependent  government  of  her  dominions,  without  control 
from  her  husband.  They  took  jealous  alarm  that  all  power 
was  vested  in  the  name  of  kings  in  the  statute-book,  without 
any  mention  of  queens-r^nant ;  and  their  first  care  was,  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  this  deficiency,  lest  Phihp  of  Spain, 
when  invested  with  the  titular  dignity  of  king,  might  legally 

'  Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary,  yoL  iL  p.  868. 
'  PftrUamentary  Joamab.    Parliameiitary  Hist,  toL  UL  p.  308. 
'  T^rtler'a  Edward  and  Mary,  toL  it  p.  368. 
*  IY>id.    Sjitharine  Pttrr's  sister  was  at  this  time  dead,  and  Pembroke  re- 
married. 
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daim  tlie  obedience  of  the  nation^  because  there  was  no  pre- 
cedent of  queenly  anthority  in  the  written  laws  of  the  land, 
to  obviate  which  omission  the  speaker  brought  in  a  bill.' 
This  motion  gave  rise  to  another  alarm  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, which  was,  '^  that  as  the  queen  derived  her  title  from 
the  conunon  or  oral  law  of  the  land,  acknowledged  by  the 
English  people  before  acts  of  parliament  or  statute-laws 
existed,  she  might  defy  all  written  laws  in  which  kings  only 
were  mentioned,  and  rule  despotic  queen  of  England/'  On 
this  idea,  one  of  the  time-serving  agents,  who  had  been  for- 
merly employed  by  Cromwell  for  the  destruction  of  the  abbeys, 
wrote  an  essay,  in  which  he  ai^ed  "  that  the  queen  could 
(without  waiting  for  the  co-operation  of  parliament)  re-esta- 
blish the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  restore  the  monasteries,  and 
punish  her  enemies  by  the  simple  exertion  of  her  own  will/' 
After  reading  this  imprindpled  production  with  great  appro- 
bation, the  Spanish  ambassador  carried  it  to  queen  Mary; 
he  begged  her  to  peruse  it  carefully,  and  keep  its  contents 
secret.  As  the  queen  read  the  treatise,  she  disliked  it,  judg- 
ing it  to  be  contrary  to  her  coronation-oath.  She  sent  for 
Gfardiner,  and  when  he  came  she  charged  him,  as  he  would 
answer  it  at  the  g^ieral  day  of  doom,  '^  that  he  would  consider 
the  book  carefully,  and  bring  her  his  opinion  of  it  forthwith.'' 
The  next  day  happened  to  be  Maundy/fhursday,  and  after 
queen  Mary  had  made  her  maundy  to  her  alms-people,  Gar- 
diner waited  on  her  in  her  closet,  to  dehver  the  opinion  she 
requested  on  the  manuscript,  which  he  did  in  these  words : — 
''  My  good  and  gracious  lady,  I  intend  not  to  ask  you  to 
name  the  devisors  of  this  new-invented  platform ;  but  this  I 
will  say,  that  it  is  pity  so  noble  and  virtuous  a  queen  should 
be  endangered  with  the  snares  of  such  subtle  sycophants,  for 
the  book  is  naught,  and  most  horribly  to  be  thought  on." 
Upon  which  queen  Mary  thanked  him,  and  threw  the  book 
behind  the  fire ;  moreover,  she  exhorted  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, "  that  neith^  he,  nor  any  of  his  retinue,  should  racou- 
rage  her  people  in  such  projects/' 

In  this  interview,  one  of  the  good  points  in  the  character 
^  Bnmet's  History  of  the  Befoniiatioii»  vuL  iL 
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of  Mar/a  prime-mmister  was  percqptibley  which  waa,  attadi- 
meiit  to  the  andent  lawa  of  England;  and  he  had  sometimea 
dared  to  defend  them,  at  that  dang^rooa  period  when  Ocnn- 
well  was  tempting  Hemy  YIIL  to   goTem   without   Imw. 
Gardiner  was  likewise  an  honest  and  skilfiil  financier,  who 
managed  Maiy^s  scant  revenue  so  well,  that  while  he  bred 
she  was  not  in  debt;  yet  he  was  a  generous  patron  oi  learn- 
ing, and  if  he  could  benefit  a  learned  man  in  distress^  even 
the  cruelty  and  bigotry,  which  deformed  and  envenomed  his 
great  talents,  remained  in  abeyance.    Having  thus,  by  statmg 
the  '^  for ''  and  "  against  '^  in  the  disposition  of  this  ronaik- 
able  man,  humbly  followed  the  example  {nescribed  by  Shak- 
epeare,  in  his  noble  dialogue  between  queen  Katharine  and 
her  officer  Griffiths  on  the  good  and  evil  qualities  of  Wolsey, 
it  remains  to  quote,  in  illustration  of  his  conduct,  a  curious 
anecdote  ccmceming  himself,  queen  Maiy,  and  Roger  Ascham, 
(the  celebrated  tutor  of  the  princess  Elisabeth,)  Roger  him- 
self, in  one  of  his  epistles,  being  the  authority.    Queen  Mary 
had  promised  Roger  Asdiam  the  continuation  of  his  pensi<A 
of  10/.  per  annum,  granted  by  ho*  brother  Edward  VI.  aa  a 
reward  for  his  treatise  written  on  archeiy,  called  the  Toko- 
philite.    ''And  now,'^  said  he,  '^  I  will  open^  a  prelty  subtkty 
in  dcnng  a  good  turn  for  myself,  whereat,  perdiance,  you  will 
smile.    I  caused  the  form  of  the  patent  for  my  pension  to  be 
written  out,  but  I  ordered  a  blank  place  to  be  left  for  the  sum, 
and  I  brought  it  so  written  to  Inshop  Gardiner.  He  asked  me, 
'  Why  the  amount  of  the  sum,  ten  pounds,  was  not  put  in?' 
'  Sir,'  said  I,  '  that  is  the  fault  oi  the  naughty  scrivener,  who 
hath,  withal,  left  the  blank  space  so  lai^  that  the  former 
sum,  ten  pounds,  will  not  half  fill  it ;  and  therefore,  except  it 
jdease  your  good  lordship  to  put  'twenty  pounds'  instead  of 
ten,  truly  I  shall  be  put  to  great  charges  in  having  the  patent 
written  out  again ;  but  the  word  twenty  will  not  only  fill  xxp 
the  space,  but  my  empty  purse  too  I'  Bishop  Gardin^  laughed, 
and  carried  the  patent  to  queen  Maiy,  and  told  her  what  I 

'  The  anecdote  is  in  one  of  his  letters  to  queen  Elizabeth,  oomplaining  of  his 
being  badly  provided  fbr.  Edited  by  Br.  Wbittaker,  in  his  Histnsy  of  Bidi- 
mondshire. 
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Mid ;  and  the  qnectty  without  any  moire  ^leaking,  bdTore  I  had 
diHie  her  anj  Bervice^  out  of  her  own  bountiful  goodness,  made 
my  pension  twenty  pounds  per  annum.  I  had  never  done 
any  thing  for  h^/'  added  Ascham,  "  but  taught  her  brother 
Edward  to  write ;  and,  though  I  differed  from  her  in  retigicm, 
she  made  me  her  Latin  secretary/^  He  adds  many  commen- 
dations  on  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  Ghurdiner,  which  sprang 
from  his  exuberant  gratitude  for  the  complete  success  (tf  his 
"  pretty  subtlety/' 

Whilst  the  session  of  parliament  continued,  the  execution 
of  the  unfortunate  Wyatt  took  place,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards, the  trial  of  air  Nicholas  Throckmorton.  This  gentle- 
man, who  had  given  the  queen  that  important  warning  which 
had  saved  her  life  and  crown,  had  become  malcontent ;  and 
had,  to  a  certain  degree,  intrigued  by  message  and  letter  with 
sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  His  trial  was  the  first  instance^  since  the 
accession  o{  the  Tudor  line,  in  which  a  jury  dared  do  their 
duty  honestly,  and  acquit  a  prisoner  arraigned  by  the  crown. 
The  prisoner  defended  himself  manfully;  he  would  not  be 
brow-beaten  by  his  partial  judge,  Bromley,  who  had  been  so 
long  accustcHUed  to  administer  polluted  law,  that  he  was  ob- 
stinate in  forcing  the  trial  into  the  old  iniquitous  way,  which 
had  destroyed  thousands  in  the  fearful  days  of  Henry  YII^ 
when  condemnation  followed  arraignment  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty. Throckmorton  had  an  answer  for  every  (me:  he 
iqipealed  to  the  recently  restored  laws  of  England;  he  quoted 
the  queen's  own  eloquent  chaige  to  her  judges^  when  she 
inducted  them  into  office,  the  memory  of  which  would  have 
been  lost  but  for  the  pleadings  of  this  courageous  man. 
'^  What  time,''  he  said,  ^'  my  lord  chief-justice,  it  pleased  the 
queen's  majesty  to  call  you  to  this  honourable  office,  I  did 
learn  of  a  great  man  at  her  highness's  privy  council,  that, 
among  other  good  instructions,  her  majesty  charged  and  en- 
joined you  '  to  administer  law  and  justice  indifferently,  witih*- 
out  respect  to  persons.'  And  notwithstanding  the  old  error 
amanff  you,  which  did  not  admit  any  vMness  to  speak,  or  atny 
other  matter  to  he  heard  in  favour  of  the  prisoner  when  the 

1  Holimhed,  b.  ir.  4to  ed.  vol.  iL  p.  1747. 
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crown  was  party  against  him^  the  queen  tdd  joa  ^herpleamar 
was,  that  whatsoever  could  be  brought  in  favour  of  the  accused, 
should  be  admitted  to  be  heard;'  and^  moreover,  'that  you, 
specially,  and  likeunse  all  other  justices,  should  not  sit  in 
Judgment  otherwise  for  her  highness  than  for  her  subject/ 
This  manner  of  indifib^ent  proceeding  being  enj(»ned  by  the 
commandment  of  God,  and  likewise  being  commanded  joa  by 
the  queen^s  own  mouthy  therefore  reject  nothing  that  can  be 
spoken  in  my  drfence ;  and  in  so  doing,  yon  shall  show  yoor- 
selyes  worthy  ministers,  and  fit  for  so  worthy  a  mistress.'' 
"Yon  mistake  the  matter,'*  replied  judge  Bromley.  '"Hie 
queen  spake  those  words  to  master  Morgan,  chief-justice  of 
the  common  place,"  [pleas].  As  if  it  mattered,  in  regard  of 
moral  justice,  to  which  of  her  judges  she  addressed  herself. 

This  exordium  of  Mary  to  her  judges  was  no  hypocritical 
grimace,  no  clap-trap  at  her  accession;  she  honestly  acted 
upon  it,  for  the  witness  whose  testimony  acquitted  Throck- 
morton that  day  came  out  of  her  own  household.  At  tiie 
moment  when  the  prisoner's  life  hung  on  the  proof  of  whedier 
he  was  consdous  or  not  of  the  precise  time  of  Wyatf  s  risings 
he  called  on  air  Francis  Inglefield,  (who,  with  his  colleague, 
sir  Edward  Walgrave,'  was  sitting  on  the  bench  with  the 
judges,)  and  asked  him  to  speak  what  he  knew  on  that  head. 
Inglefield  immediately  bore  witness,  like  an  honest  man  as  he 
was.  '^  It  is  truth,"  said  he,  "  that  you  were  at  my  house,  in 
company  with  your  brothers,  at  that  time,  and,  to  my  know- 
ledge, ignorant  of  the  whole  matter." 

The  moment  Throckmorton  was  acquitted,  the  base  judge 
committed  the  honest  jury  to  prison,  who  had  done  their  duty 
like  true  Englishmen, — ^men  deserving  everlasting  praise  as 
the  practical  restorers  of  the  constitution  of  their  country, 
long  undermined  by  the  abuses  that  the  queen  had  pdnted 
out  to  her  judges.  The  facts  developed  in  this  remarkable 
trial  indicate  that  the  wishes  and  will  of  the  queen  were  dis- 

'  Hie  reader  is  familiar  with  the  names  of  both  these  gentlemen,  as  Maiy's 
•ervazitB  in  her  long  adverrity.  They  had  endured  imprisonment  §xr  her  sake* 
during  her  religious  troubles  in  her  brother's  rdgn.  They  were  now  privy 
ooundUors  and  officers  of  the  household,  and  were  basking  in  the  ftiU  sunshine  ai 
xoyal  &your. 
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tinct  from  those  of  the  officials  who  composed  her  govern- 
ment,— ^men  who  had  been  bred  in  the  despotic  ways  of  her 
fiEither. 

It  was  the  trial  of  sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  which  first 
brought  the  ill^al  proceedings  of  the  privy  council  into 
popular  notice^  under  the  designation  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Star-chamber^  afterwards  so  infamous  in  English  history. 
They  had  long  been  at  work  in  the  same  way^  but^  in  the 
present  instance,  public  attention  had  been  peculiarly  excited 
by  Throckmorton^s  recitation  of  the  queen^s  eloquent  charge 
to  her  judges;  and  indignation  was  raised  to  a  high  pitch 
when  the  jury  were,  after  unjust  imprisonment,  threatened 
by  the  Star-chamber,  and  mulcted  with  heavy  fines,  while  the 
acquitted  prisoner  was  as  unjustly  detained  in  the  Tower.  As 
the  queen,  at  the  intercession  of  his  brother,  set  sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton  free  soon  after,  uninjured  in  person  or  estate, 
he  considered  he  had  had  a  fortunate  escape.*  It  is  said  that 
she  finally  remitted  the  fines  of  the  worthy  jury  which  had 
acquitted  him;  but  it  was  alike  degrading  to  a  queen  who 
wished  to  rule  constitutionally,  and  to  Englishmen  whom  the 
law  had  not  declared  guilty,  to  give  and  receive  pardons  of 
the  kind. 

The  queen  was  extremely  iU,  sick  almost  to  death,  at  the 
time  of  Throckmorton's  trial.  The  public,  and  even  Renaud, 
attributed  her  indisposition  to  Throckmorton's  acquittal ;  but 
the  decided  part  taken  by  the  queen's  confidential  firiend, 
Inglefield,  in  his  favour,  is  a  sure  proof  that  the  trial  took  a 
course  not  displeasing  to  her,  however  it  might  enrage  her 
privy  council.'  The  first  use  the  queen  made  of  her  con* 
valescence  was  to  assist  in  processions  at  the  court  of  St. 
James's.  ''May  3rd,  being  Rogation  week,  the  queen's 
grace  went  in  person,  with  four  bishops  mitred,  and  her 
heralds,  and  sei^eants  of  arms.  They  went  to  all  her  chapels 
in  the  fields ;  to  St.  Giles-m-the-Fidd,  to  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Field,  with  song-mass,   and  the  third  to  Westminster,  and 

^  Throckmoitoii  Papers. 
'  It  is  scaroely  to  be  doubted  that  Inglefield  was  the  man  who  bad  reported 
to  sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  the  queen's  charge  to  her  judges. 
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there  they  had  a  sennoii  and  long-iiuiaa,  and  made  good 
cheer,  and  aftenirards  weat  about  the  park^  and  home  to  St. 
Jameses  court  there/' ' 

Mary  dissolTed  parUament  in  person  Miay  5di.  She  pro- 
nounced a  q)eech  from  the  throne  in  presence  of  her  asa^n- 
bled  peen  and  commons^  which  exdted  so  mudi  enthusaasm, 
that  she  was  fiye  or  six  times  interrupted  by  loud  duntts  of 
^'  Long  live  the  queen  V'  and,  at  the  same  tim^  many  ipet- 
sons  present  turned  away  and  wept.  Sudi  was  the  descrip- 
tion  given  by  Bassett,'  one  of  the  royal  attendants  present,  to 
Renand,  and  the  courdy  reporter  attributed  these  emotions  to 
her  majesty's  eloquence.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  those  who 
wept  were  mourning  oyer  the  deep  degradation  ci  the  national 
character,  since  the  house  of  peers,  whidi  had  unanimously 
joined  in  establishing  the  Protestant  church  of  England  four 
short  years  before,  now^  to  the  exultation  of  the  Spanish 
ambasndor,  as  unanimously  agreed  in  enacting  ''that  liie 
ancient  penalties  against  heretics  should  be  enforced,'^  dass- 
ing  as  heretics  the  members  of  the  t^  churdi  they  had  so 
recendy  planted.  This  house  of  peers  consisted  of  about  6tty 
laymen,  who  were,  with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  persons, 
the  very  same  individuals  who  had  altered  rdigion  in  the 
preceding  reign.  It  is  true,  that  the  spiritual  peers  who  sat 
among  them  were  cathoUc  instead  of  protestant  bishops ;  yet, 
had  the  lay  peers  been  honest  or  consist^it,  a  vay  strong 
majority  might  have  prevailed  against  the  enactment  of  crod 
penal  laws  for  the  prosecution  of  a  church  they  had  lately 
founded ;  but  they  were  not  honest,  for  Benaud  plumed  him- 
self on  the  emperor's  success  in  bribing  the  most  influential 
of  their  body.' 

Queen  Mary  had  been  previously  made  unconsciously  a 
party  in  a  little  supernatural  interlikle,  which  h^  learned 

'  Machyn's  Diaiy,  p.  61. 

^  One  of  the  gentlemen  in  waiting,  husband  to  air  Thomas  Morels  gnuid- 
danghter. 

'  Tytler's  Edward  and  Mazy,  voL  ii.  pp.  869,  889.  The  Jomnials  of  the  hoose 
of  lords  are  lost,  but  the  abo¥e  inference  is  justified  by  the  oomparison  of  the  list 
of  the  house  of  lords  summoned  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VT.  and  the  first  year 
of  Mary  I.     See  Fterliamentary  Hist.,  vol  iit  pp.  216,  289. 
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dean  of  Canterbury^  Nicholas  Wotton,  promulgated  for  the 
preserration  of  the  heir  o{  his  house,  Thomas  Wotton.  Her 
miyestjr  had  appointed  dean  Wottcm  as  her  efavay  to  France;, 
and  there  he  either  discovered  some  c(»Tespondenoe,  or,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  dreamed  that  his  nephew  was 
concerned  in  a  rebelHon  which  conyolsed  England  to  its 
centre,  and,  among  other  notable  misehiefii,  threatened  to  over- 
throw the  req>ectable  familj  of  Wotton.  ^'  Now,  the  Wottons 
being  remarkable  as  dreamers  of  dreams,  dean  Nicholas  con- 
sidered how  he  was  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  vision;  he 
therefore  wrote  to  queen  Mary,  and  asked  her  as  a  favour  to 
send  for  his  nephew.  Thomas  Wotton,  out  of  Kent,  and  canse 
him  to  be  questioned  by  her  council  on  certain  particulars, 
and  that  he  would  inform  her  of  his  reasons  by  word  of 
moudi,  when  he  returned  and  had  an  interview  with  her 
majesty/'  The  queen  did  just  as  he  requested,  and  Thomas 
Wotton  was  kept  safely  in  prison  until  after  the  Wyatt  rising 
and  its  fidlure.  The  dean  of  Canterbury,  on  his  return  to 
England,  one  day  visited  his  nephew  in  prison,  just  at  the 
time  of  the  execution  of  Wyatt  and  many  others,  and  he 
told  his  unde  '^  what  a  &vour  her  majesty  had  done  him  by 
becoming  suspicious  of  scnne  oi  his  proceedings,  which  were 
only  intentions,  and  keeping  him  there;  for  if  he  had  had  his 
liberty,  he  should  assuredly  have  been  in  arms  with  his  dear 
Mend  Wyatt,  and  done  his  best  to  have  earned  his  share  in 
the  punishments  now  distributing  on  all  sides/' 

William  Thomas  was  hung  at  l^bum  on  the  18th  of  May ; 
he  had  been  derk  to  the  privy  council  of  Edward  YI.,  and 
had  been  very  ui^ent  with  the  rebels  to  destroy  the  life  of 
Mary,  if  she  fell  in  their  power.  ISie  queen  had  pardoned 
her  kinsman,  lord  John  Gray,  likewise  sir  James  Crofts  and 
admiral  Winter,  although  the  two  last  had  been  each  the 
leader  of  a  separate  revolt ;  nor  did  she  exercise  this  privilege 
of  her  high  station  wit^ut  much  murmuring  from  Benaud* 
This  minister  of  merdlessness  announced  to  his  master,  the 
emperor,  ^'  that  all  the  judges  had  pronounced  that,  if  brought 
to  trial,  the  j^roob  against  Courtenay  were  such  as  to  insure 
his  condemnation  to  death,  if  the  queen  could  be  prevailed  on 
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to  give  him  up  to  it;  but  besides  her  impracticability  in  his 
fiivour,  her  trusted  servant,  sir  Robert  Rodiester,  was  the 
staunch  friend  of  both  Courtenay  and  EUzabeth,  and  wished 
for  their  union;  and  that  the  queen  trusted  l<»rd  William 
Howard  implicitly  with  her  ships,  who  made  no  scruple  of 
avowing  his  friendship  for  Elizabeth,  although  Mary's  parti-* 
sans  expected  he  would  one  day  revolt  with  the  whole  fleet."  ^ 
The  queen  showed  greatness  of  mind  in  her  implicit  reliance 
in  Rochester  aud  Howard,  malgr6  all  these  insinuations;  she 
knew  they  had  proved  true  as  steel  in  the  hour  of  her  dis- 
tress, and  it  is  most  evident,  by  the  result,  that  she  did  not 
oonsid^  them  as  enemies  because  they  pleaded  for  hex  unfinr* 
tunate  relatives. 

The  day  succeeding  the  execution  of  William  Thomas,  tha 
princess  Elizabeth  was  liberated  from  her  confinement  in  the 
Towor,  and  sent  by  water  to  Richmond-palace,  and  from 
thence  to  Woodstock,  where  she  remained  under  some  re- 
straint. Part  of  the  queen's  household  guards,  under  the 
command  of  Bedingfeld,  had  charge  of  her.  The  dty  diarist, 
Machyn,  says  the  removal  of  EUzabeth  did  not  take  place  tQl 
two  days  afterwards :  '^  On  May  20,  my  lady  EUzabeth,  the 
queen's  sister,  came  out  of  the  Tower,  and  took  her  barge  at 
Tower-wharf ;  and  so  went  to  Richmond,  and  from  thence  to 
Windsor,  and  then  to  Woodstock."  About  the  same  time, 
Courtenay  was  sent  to  Fotheringay-castle,  likewise  under 
guard,  though  not  confined  closely.  In  the  same  impor- 
tant week  arrived  don  Juan  Figueroa,  a  Spanish  grandee 
of  the  first  dass.  He  was  designated,  in  a  private  letter  of 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,'  "  as  the  ancient  ambassador  with  the 
long  grey  beard,  who  was  here  when  the  late  king  Edward 
died."  His  errand  was  to  be  ready  in  England  for  the  re- 
ception of  prince  Philip. 

The  lord  admiral  Howard  had  sailed  from  Portsmouth  with 
the  finest  ships  of  the  queen's  navy,  to  join  the  united  fleets 
of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  that  prince  Philip  might  be 
escorted  to  his  bride  with  the  utmost  maritime  pomp.     On 

*  Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary,  voL  iL  pp.  876^  89& 
*  Lodge's  ninstrations,  voL  i.  p.  288. 
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the  iqypointmait  of  Howard  to  this  command^  the  emperor's 
ambassador  offered  hun  a  pension,  as  a  token  of  the  prince's 
gratitade.  He  referred  him  to  the  queen,  who  gave  leave  for 
its  acceptance,  but  it  had  not  the  least  effect  on  the  lord  ad- 
miral's  independence,  for  his  national  combativeness  rose  at 
the  sight  of  the  foreign  fleets ;  and  Benaud^  sent  a  despatch, 
fiill  of  complaints,  to  the  emperor,  saying,  ''that  the  lord 
admiral  Howard  had  spoken  with  great  scorn  of  the  Spanish 
ships,  and  irreverently  compared  them  to  mussel-shells/' 
Moreover,  he  quarrelled  with  tiie  Spanish  admiral,  and  held 
him  very  cheap.  He  added,  ''that  the  English  sailcMS 
dbowed  and  pushed  the  Spanish  ones  whenever  they  met  on 
shore,  with  which  rudeness  the  lord  admiral  was  by  no  means 
displeased  f  and  had  it  not  been  fixr  the  "  extreme  forbear- 
ance of  the  Spanish  admiral,''  in  preventing  his  men  from 
going  on  shore  during  the  month  the  ccmibined  fleets  were 
waiting  for  queen  Mary's  spouse,  the  EngUsh  would  have 
forced  a  quarrel,  and  given  their  alHes  battle-royaL  To  add 
to  an  these  afironts^  lord  admiral  Howard  insisted  on  the 
prince  of  Spain's  ships  performing  the  maritime  homage  the 
Engtish  fleet  always  claimed  as  sovereigns  of  the  narrow  seas, 
by  striking  topsails  in  the  Channel,  tiiough  the  prince  was  on 
board  in  person.' 

Philip  had  continued,  until  the  middle  of  May,  at  VaDa- 
doUd,  governing  Spain  as  regent  for  his  distracted  grandmother, 
the  queen-r^nant,  Joanna.  Queen  Mary  had  written  to  him 
a  French  letter,  commencing  with  the  words,  "  Monsieur,  man 
ban  ei  perpeiuel  aUU/*  in  which  she  announced  to  him  the 
consent  of  her  parliament  to  their  marriage.  The  letter  is 
worded  with  great  formality,'  and  assumes  the  character  of 
England  writing  to  Spain,  rather  than  queen  Mary  to  her 
betrothed  husband ;  yet  she  could  scarcely  adopt  a  different 
tone,  since  the  prince  had  sedulously  avoided  writing  to  her, 

>  Tytler'i  Edward  and  Mary»  toL  iL  p.  414. 

*  Toiler's  Edward  and  Harj,  vol  iL,  Benand's  letter*  Jnne Othj  and  a  qoofea- 
taon  in  Kempe'a  Loaely  MSS. 

*  This  letter  ia  better  known  than  any  of  Mary's  oorrefpondenoe*  bnt  as  it  is  a 
mere  piece  of  state  ceremony,  without  a  tinge  of  penoud  interest,  it  is  omitted 
here. 

VOL.  lU.  L  L 
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as  may  be  gathered  from  the  reiterated  remonstrazioea  6£ 
Benaud  on  this  sabject/  even  at  so  late  a  date  as  the  28di  ci 
April,  1554,  six  days  after  the  despatch  of  queen  Mary's 
letter.  At  the  end  of  May,  the  brid^room  made  a  &iewdl 
Tifiit  to  the  royal  maniac  whose  sceptre  he  swayed.  To  save 
time,  his  sister,  the  princess-dowager  of  Portugal,  met  him  by 
the  way ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  bade  her  adieu  and  re- 
signed into  h^  hands  the  goyemment  of  Spain.*  He  arrived 
at  Corunna  at  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  after  waiting  some 
time  for  a  fietvouraUe  wind,  finally  embarked  for  England  on 
the  13th  of  July.' 

Mary  and  her  council,  meantime,  retired  to  Richmond- 
palace,  and  sat  in  earnest  debate  regarding  the  reception  of 
don  Philip,  and  the  station  he  was  to  occupy  in  England. 
Unfortunately,  Mary  had  no  precedent  to  guide  her  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  her  duties  as  queen-regnant,  and  the 
submission  and  obedience  the  marriage-vow  enforced  from  her 
as  a  wife.  It  is  true  that  she  was  the  grand-dan^ter  of 
Isabel  of  Castile,  the  greatest  and  best  queen  that  ever  swayed 
an  independent  sceptre;  but  then,  on  the  other  side,  she  was 
^tmd-daughter  to  the  undoubted  heiress  of  Enghmd,  Elizi^ 
beth  of  York,  who  had  afforded  her  the  example  of  an  utter 
surrender  of  all  her  rights  to  the  will  of  her  husband.  It  is 
very  evident  that  queen  Mary  considered  that  her  duty,  both 
as  a  married  woman  and  a  sedulous  observer  of  the  established 
customs  of  her  country,  was,  as  £Eff  as  possible,  to  yield  im- 
plicit obedience  to  her  spouse.^     All  the  crimes,  all  die  detes- 

>  Tytler'fi  Edward  and  Hsry,  yoL  u.  p.  880. 
'  Benand*8  Despatchea,  Tytkr's  Edward  and  Haiy;  yoL  ii.  pp.  401,  408. 

'  Dr.  Lingard,  voL  vii.  p.  172. 
*  The  imdeflned  rights  of  a  queen-regnant  of  England  had  heen  made  matter 
of  anxiOQs  discDnion  hj  Heniy  YIII.,  in  reiSarenoe  to  his  daughter  Mary.  "  He 
caused  to  come  before  him  the  two  cbief-jnstioes,  with  Gardiner  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  Garter  king-of-arms,  to  argue  the  question,  <  Whether  men  were  by 
law  or  courtesy  entitled  to  hold  baronies,  and  other  honours,  in  right  of  their 
wives  ?'  **  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  king  asked,  *'  If  the  crown  should 
descend  to  his  daughter,  whether  her  husband  diould  use  the  style  and  txtie  of 
king  of  England?"  The  chief-Justioe  answered,  "Not  by  right,  but  by  grace, 
becuiBe  the  crown  of  England  is  out  of  the  law  of  courtesy;  but  if  it  were  snlject 
thereto,  then  it  were  dear."  This  opnion  certunly  implied  the  power  of  the 
ibnale  sovereign  to  confer,  by  her  ^edal  &vour,  the  title  of  long  on  her  husband. 
-- From  sir  W.  H.  Nares*  CoQectaoDs,  Mo  MS.  p.  28,  formeriy  in  the  bands  of 
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tatkm  with  which  the  memory  of  this  mifortunate  lady  has 
been  loaded,  certainly  arose,  not  from  intentional  wickedness, 
but  from  this  notion. 

The  first  question  on  which  the  queen  and  her  council 
came  to  issue  was,  whether,  in  the  regal  titles,  her  name 
should  precede  that  of  her  husband.  On  this  point,  Benaud 
became  very  earnest:  "I  told  the  chancellor,''  he  wrote  to 
the  emperor,  '^  that  neither  divine  nor  human  law  would  suffer 
his  liigK^ftftg  to  be  named  last.'''  The  result  was,  that  the 
queen  yidded  precedence  to  tiie  titular  dignity  of  PhiUp. 
Her  next  desire  was  to  obtain  for  him  the  distinction  of  a 
coronation  as  king;  but,  on  this  point,  Gardiner  and  her 
council  were  resolute.  "  She  had,"  they  said,  "  been  crowned, 
and  received  their  oaths,  with  all  the  ceremonies  pertaining  to 
the  kings,  h^  ancestors,  and  what  more  could  be  needed?" 
Mary  then  expressed  her  wish  that  h^  wedded  lord  might  be 
crowned  with  the  diadem  of  the  queen-consorts  of  England, 
but  that  was  n^atived.'  She  was  forced  to  content  herself 
by  providing  for  him  a  collar  and  mantle  of  the  Gtarter,  worth; 
2000/.,  with  which  he  was  to  be  invested  the  moment  he 
touched  English  ground.  She  spent  the  remainder  of  June 
at  Guildford-palace,  in  order  to  be  near  the  southern  ports. 
It  was  the  middle  of  July  before  tidings  were  heard  of  the 
approach  of  the  combined  fleets,  when  the  queen  despatched 
AusseU,  lord  privy-seal,  to  receive  PhiUp,  who  was  expected 
at  Southampton.  Mary  gave  her  envoy  the  following  instruc- 
tions, which  afford  an  ominous  instance  of  the  future  sway 
that  Philip  was  to  bear,  through  her,  in  the  government  of 
England: — 

*'  iKSTBUOnONS  TOB  MT  LOBD  PBITY-BBAL. 

**  First,  to  ten  the  kin^  the  whole  state  of  the  reahn,  with  aU  things  pertain- 
ing  to  the  same,  as  much  a<  ye  know  to  be  troe.  Second,  to  obey  his  command- 
ment in  all  things.  Thirdly,  in  all  things  he  shall  ask  your  advice,  to  dedare 
your  opinion  as  becometh  a  fidthM  councillor  to  do. 

"Maby  thb  Qubbh."* 

John  Anstis,  Garter  king-at-arms,  now  in  possession  of  sir  Thomas  PhiUipps^ 
bart.  of  Middle  Hill,  throogh  whose  flm>ar  this  extract  is  taken. 

'  Renaud's  Despatch,  Jmie  dth.  '  Martin's  Chramcle. 

*  MS.  Cott.,  Vesp.,  F  iiL  f.  12.  This  document  is  entirely  in  Mary's  hand. 
She  styles  her  betrothed  'king,'  by  which  she  must  mean  king  of  England,  af 
the  inyestitoreof  the  kingdom  of  Nicies  had  not  taken  place. 

LI.  2 
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The  day  before  the  royal  cortige  departed  for  Winchester, 
the  book  contaming  the  hst  of  the  que^i'a  attendaatB  was 
brought  before  the  privy  council,  and  carefully  scanned  by 
Gardiner  and  Arundel,  when  the  following  odd  dialogue  took 
place,  whilst  they  were  examining  the  list  oS.  the  genttaaoeD^ 
at-arms  presented  to  them  by  the  lieutenant,  sir  Humpbrq^ 
Batdiffe.  When  they  came  to  the  name  of  Edward  Under- 
bill, '  the  hot  gospeller,'  to  whose  journal  this  biography  has 
been  so  much  indebted, — ''What  doth  he  here?''  said  Aron- 
deL  ''  Because  he  is  an  honest  man ;  because  he  hath  served 
queen  Mary  fix)m  the  beginning,  and  fought  so  well  for  her  at 
Wyatt's  rebelHon,"  answered  sir  Humphry  Batdiffe.  ''  Let 
him  pass,  then,"  said  Gardiner.  ''  He  is  an  arch  heretic, 
nevertheless,"  rejoined  ArundeL^ 

The  carriage  which  conveyed  the  queen's  ladies  on  this 

bridal  expedition,  was  a  very  droll  vehide,  and,  redolent  as  it 

was  with  red  paint,  must  have  surpassed  the  splendour  of  a 

modem  wild-beast  show.     It  is  graphically  described,  in  one 

of  Mary's  own  royal  orders,  as  follows : — 

*<We  oommAnd  you,  on  the  sight  hereof^  to  deUror  to  oar  wi^4>eloif<ed 
Edmund  Standon,  clerk  of  our  stable,  one  ¥>aggon  of  timber  work,  with  wfaeek^ 
ttdetrees,  and  benches ;  and  fine  red  doth  to  cover  the  said  waggon,  fringed  with 
red  silk,  and  lined  with  red  bocknun ;  the  waggon  to  be  pa^ort^d  outride  with 
red.  Also  collar,  draughts,  and  harness  of  r^d  leather ;  a  hammerdoth»  with 
onr  arms  and  badges  of  our  coloui%  and  all  things  pertaming  to  the  said  waggon; 
whidk  is  fbr  the  ladies  and  gentiewomen  of  our  priyy-chamber." 

The  queen  was  at  Windsor-castle  when  the  tidings  arrived 
that  don  Philip  and  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and 
Spam,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  sail,  had  made 
the  port  of  Southampton,  Friday,  July  20th,  after  a  fetvour- 
able  voyage  from  Corunna  of  but  seven  days.*  The  queen 
and  her  bndal  retmue  the  next  day  set  out  for  Winchester, 
where  she  had  resolved  her  nuptials  should  be  celebrated, — 
not  by  the  unfortunate  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
whose  right  it  was  to  perform  the  ceremony,  but  by  her  prime- 
minister,  Gardiner  bishop  of  Winchester.  Maiy  made  her  pub- 
lic entry  into  Winchester  Monday,'  July  23rd,  in  the  midst 

'  Strype's  Memorials.  *  Lingard,  voL  viL  p.  172. 

' '  The  narratiye  of  this  marriage  is  from  Ralph  Brook,  York  herald's  book  of 
Precedents,  (printed  from  the  MS.  of  sir  Edward  Dering,)  combined  with  the 
author's  original  translation  from  the  Italian  of  Baoardo^  printed  at  Venioeb  166a. 
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of  a  fhrions  storm  of  rain  and  wind^  and  took  up  lier  abode  iu 
the  episcopal  palace^  which  had  been  prepared  for  her  recep- 
tion. In  the  mean  time^  don  Philip  had  landed  on  the  20th 
of  July.  He  was  rowed  on  shore  in  a  magnificent  state  barge, 
manned  by  twenty  men,  dressed  in  the  queen's  liveries  of 
green  and  white.  The  barge  was  lined  with  rich  tapestry, 
and  a  seat  was  provided  for  the  prince,  covered  with  gold 
brocade.  Mary  had  sent  this  vessel  to  meet  her  sponse, 
attended  by  twenty  other  barges  lined  with  striped  doth, 
which  were  to  accommodate,  with  due  regard  to  their  several 
dignities,  his  Spanish  officers  of  state.  Among  these  was 
more  than  one  historical  character;  the  duke  of  Alva — after- 
wards infamous  for  his  cruelties  to  the  Protestants  in  the 
Netherlands — ^was  the  principal  in  rank,  as  Philip's  major^ 
dotno. 

When  the  prince  ascended  the  stairs  leading  to  the  mole 
at  Southampton,  he  foimd  a  deputation  fix>m  the  queen,  and 
a  great  concourse  of  nobles  and  gentry  waiting  to  receive 
him.  He  was  immediately  presented  with  the  order  of  the 
Grarter,  which  was  buckled  below  his  knee  by  the  earl  of 
Arundel  when  he  first  set  foot  on  English  ground :  he  was 
likewise  invested  with  a  mantle  of  blue  velvet,  fringed  with 
gold  and  pearl.  The  queen  had  sent,  by  her  master  of  horse, 
a  beautiful  genet  for  the  prince's  use,  who  immediately 
mounted  it,  and  rode  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Rood  at 
Southampton,  where  he  returned  thanks  for  his  safe  voyage. 
From  thence  he  was  conducted  to  a  very  fine  palace,  in  which 
an  apartment  was  prepared  for  him,  with  a  canopy  and  chair 
of  state  of  crimson  velvet,  gold,  and  pearl.  The  room  was 
hung  with  some  of  Henry  VIII.'s  best  arras,  figured  with 
white  and  crimson,  and  gold  flowers,  and  bordered  with  the 
titles  of  that  monarch,  in  which  the  words  "  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  and  Head  of  the  Church,''  se^n  to  have  made  a 
remarkable  impression  on  the  minds  of  Philip's  attendants. 
The  prince  was  dressed  simply  in  black  velvet ;  he  wore  a 
berret-cap  of  the  same,  passamented  with  small  gold  chains : 
a  Uttle  feather  drooped  on  the  right  side.  There  are  letters 
and  descriptions  extant  which  wonderfully  commend  his  beauty 
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of  £Etce  and  figure^  but  his  numerous  original  pictures  do  not 
bear  out  such  assertions^ — ^his  complexion  being  cane-ooloured, 
his  hair  sandy  and  scanty^  his  eyes  small,  blue,  and  weak, 
with  a  gloomy  expression  of  &ce,  which  is  peculiarly  odious 
in  a  person  of  veiy  light  complexion.  A  mighty  volume  al 
brain,  although  it  sloped  too  much  towards  the  top  of  the 
head,  denoted  that  this  unpleasant-looking  prince  was  a  man 
of  considerable  abilities. 

The  following  day,  being  Friday,  don  Philip  went  to  mass, 
accompanied  by  many  English  nobles,  to  whom  he  behaved 
courteously,  and  gave  much  satisfection, — excepting  only, 
they  remarked,  that  he  never  raised  his  berret-cap.  The 
weather  had  set  in  with  an  incessant  down-pouring  of  wet, 
such  as  an  English  July  only  is  capable  of.  "  It  was  a  crud 
rain,'^  says  the  Italian  narrator,  ''  on  the  Saturday  f*  through 
which  Gardiner  bishop  of  Winchester  came  to  welcome  don 
Philip,  accompanied  by  fifty  gentlemen  with  rich  gold  chains 
about  their  necks,  dressed  in  black  velvet,  passamented  with 
gold ;  and  a  hundred  other  gentlemen,  in  black  cloth  barred 
with  gold.  The  duchess  of  Alva  landed  in  the  evening,  and 
was  carried  on  shore  in  a  chair  of  black  velvet,  borne  by  four 
of  her  gentlemen.  Don  FhiUp  despatched,  the  next  morning, 
his  grand  chamberlain,  don  Buy  Qamez  de  Silva,  with  a 
magnificent  offering  of  jewels,  of  the  value  of  50,000  ducats, 
as  a  present  to  his  royal  bride.  That  day  being  Sunday, 
after  mass  he  dined  in  pubUc,  and  was  waited  upon  by  his 
newly  appointed  EngUsh  officers  of  the  household,  to  the 
great  chagrin  of  his  Spanish  attendants,  most  of  whom  were, 
according  to  the  marriage-treaty,  obliged  to  return  with  the 
Spanish  fleet.  Don  Philip  courted  popularity ;  he  told  his 
new  attendants,  in  Latin,  that  he  was  come  to  Uve  among 
them  like  an  Englishman ;  and,  in  proof  thereof,  drank  some 
ale  for  the  first  time ;  which  he  gravely  commended  ^'  as  the 
wine  of  the  country.'* 

In  the  midst  of  a  "  cruel  wind  and  down-pouring  rain,'' 
on  the  Monday  morning  the  royal  bridegroom  and  his  suite 
mounted  their  steeds,  and  set  out  in  grand  state  and  solenm 
cavalcade  to  AVinchester,   where  the  queen  and  her  court 
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waited  for  them.     The  earl  of  Pembroke  had  arrived  the 
same  morning  as  their  escort,  with  two  hmidred  and  fifty 
cavaliers,  superbly  mounted,  dressed  in   black  velvet,  and 
wearing  heavy  gold  chains.     A  party  of  a  hundred  archers, 
with  their  bows  ready,  came  on  horseback,  dressed  in  yellow 
doth  striped  with  red  velvet,  and  wearing  cordons  of  white 
and  crimson  silk,  being  the  colours  of  the  prince.     Four 
thousand  spectators,  variously  mounted,  whom  curiosity  had 
brought  together,  closed  the  procession.     Don  Philip  was,  as 
usual,  dressed  in  black  velvet ;  but,  on  account  of  tiie  heavy 
rain,  he  wore  over  all  a  red  felt  doak,  and  a  lai^  black  hat. 
When  the  cavalcade  had  progressed  about  two  miles  fix)m 
Southampton,  the  prince  met  a  gentleman,  riding  post,  who 
presented  him  with  a  small  ring  as  a  token  from  the  queen, 
and  prayed  him,  in  her  name,  to  advance  no  further.    PhiUp, 
who  did  not  very  well  understand  his  language,  and  knew  the 
violent  resistance  the  English  had  made  to  his  espousing  their 
queen,  apprehended  immediately  that  she  meant  to  warn  him 
of  some  impending  danger;  and  calling  Alva  and  Egmont 
apart,  drew  up,  in  consternation,  by  the  road-side  for  a  con- 
sultation;   when  an  English  lord,   seeing   there  was   some 
misapprehension,  immediately  said,   in  French,  ''Sire,  our 
queen  lovingly  greets  your  highness,  and  has  merely  sent  to 
say,  that  she  hopes  you  will  not  commence  your  journey  to 
Winchester  in  such  dreadful  weather.^'     When  the  prince 
rightly  comprehended  the  queen^s  message,  he  gallantly  re- 
solved to  persevere  in  his  journey,  and  his  line  of  march 
again  moved  forward  on  the  Winchester  road,  but  did  not 
proceed  far  before  another  cavalier  was  encountered,  bearing 
a  long  white  wand  in  his  hand,  who,  addressing  the  prince  in 
Latin,  informed  him  ''that  he  had  the  command  of  the 
county,''  and  entreated  his  leave  to  perform  his  o£Gice.     This 
being  granted,  the  gentleman  turned  his  horse,  and  raising 
his  wand  on  high,  and  taking  off  his  cap,  preceded  the  caval« 
cade,  the  rain  pouring  on  his  bare  head  the  whole  way,  though 
the  prince  repeatedly  entreated  him  to  be  covwed.^     About 

^  Phnip'8  progrefls  to  Winchester,  so  rich  in  cnrioiu  costume,  is  ftnmished  by 
the  Italian  eye-witness,  Baoardo.  The  prince  seems  to  have  encoontered  the 
sheriff  oi  Hampshire  in  this  very  reverential  cavaHer. 
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a  mile  fi*om  Winchester,  two  noblemoi  from  the  qaeen  came 
to  meet  the  prince,  attended  by  six  of  the  royal  pages,  attired 
in  doth  of  gold,  and  mounted  on  great  Flemiah  oourBeca, 
trapped  with  the  same. 

Although  Southampton  is  but  tea  miles  from  Winchester, 
the  cayalcade  moved  with  such  Spanish  gravity  and  deUbera- 
tion,  that  it  was  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  be£are  don 
Philip  arrived  at  the  city  gate,  "  where,''  says  the  Italian  nar- 
rator, ''eight  first-rate  officials  were  stationed,  clothed  in 
scarlet  gowns,  who  swore  fiddity  to  the  joinoe."  These 
worthies  were  no  other  than  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
Winchester,  who  presented  don  Philip  mtix  the  keys  of  tbe 
city,  which  he  returned.  ''A  great  volley  of  artillery  was 
shot  off  as  he  entered  the  city,  and  twelve  persons  from  the 
queen,  dressed  in  red,  with  gold  on  their  breasts,  |JHrobabfy 
beef-eaters,]  conducted  him  to  a  palace,  not  very  superbfy 
ornamented."  It  was,  indeed,  the  dean  of  Winchester's 
house,  where  Philip  sojourned  till  after  his  marriage.  There 
the  prince  altered  his  dress :  he  wore  hose  and  nether-stocks 
of  white  and  silver,  and  a  superb  black  velvet  robe,  bordered 
with  diamonds.  Thus  attired,  he  went  first  to  the  cathedral, 
where  Gardiner  received  him  in  fall  pontificals,  accompanied 
by  many  priests  singing  Te  Deum,  and  after  prayers,  con- 
ducted him,  through  the  cloisters,  back  to  the  dean's  house. 

The  queen's  first  interview  with  her  affianced  husband  took 
place  that  evening,  about  ten  o'clock,  when  don  Philip  was 
conducted  privately  to  the  bishop's  palace.  Mary  received 
him  ''right  lovingly,"  and  conversed  with  him  £Euniliarly  in 
Spanish  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  he  went  back  to  the 
deanery.^  The  queen  held  a  grand  court  at  three  o'clock  the 
next  afternoon,  when  she  gave  don  Philip  a  pubUc  audience. 
He  came  on  foot  firom  the  deaneiy,  attended  by  the  lord  hi^ 
steward,  the  earl  of  Derby,  the  earl  of  Pembroke;  likewise 
with  some  of  his  Spanish  grandees,  and  thdr  wives.  He 
was  dressed  in  black  and  silver,  and  adortied  with  the  insignia 
of  the  Garter.  The  royal  minstrels  met  him,  and  played 
hekxe  him,  and  the  people  shouted  "  God  save  your  grace  1" 

*  Balph  Brook,  York  herald. 
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He  was  thus  oondiicted  in  great  state  to  the  hall  of  the 
bishop's  palace^  where  the  queen  advanced,  as  far  as  the 
Oitrance^  to  receive  him,  and  kissed  him  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  multitude.  She  led  him  to  the  presence-chamber^ 
where  they  both  stood  under  the  canopy  of  state,  and  con- 
versed together  before  all  the  courtiers.  At  even-song  he 
withdrew  firom  the  presence-chamber,  and  attended  service  at 
the  cathedral,  from  whence  he  was  c(mducted,  by  torch-Ught, 
to  his  residence  at  the  deanery/ 

The  morrow  (being  the  25th  of  July,  and  the  festival  of 
St.  James,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain)  had  been  appointed  for 
the  royal  nuptials.  A  raised  causeway,  covered  with  red 
serge,  leading  to  two  thrones  in  the  choir,  had  been  prepared 
for  the  marriage-procession.  Queen  Maiy  walked  on  foot 
from  the  episcopal  palace,  attended  by  her  principal  nobiUfy 
and  ladies, — ^her  train  being  borne  by  her  cousin,  the  lady 
Margaret,  assisted  by  the  chamberlain,  sir  John  Gage.  She 
met  her  bridegroom  in  the  choir,  and  they  took  their  seats  in 
the  chairs  of  state,  an  altar  being  erected  between  them.  Oar- 
diner  came  in  great  state,  assisted  by  Bonner  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Chichester,  Lincoln,  and  Ely, 
with  their  crosiers  borne  before  them.  Philip  was  attended 
to  the  altar  by  sixty  Spanish  grandees  and  cavaliers,  among 
whom  were  Alva,  Medina,  Egmont,  and  Pescara.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  robe  of  rich  brocade,  bordered  with  large  pearls 
and  diamonds;  his  trunk-hose  were  of  white  satin,  worked 
with  silver.  He  wore  a  collar  of  beaten  gold,  full  of  inesti- 
mable diamonds,  at  which  hung  the  jewel  of  the  Gtolden 
Fleece;  at  his  knee  was  the  Garter,  studded  with  beautiful 
coloured  gems. 

The  ceremony  was  preceded  by  a  solemn  oration  from 
Figueroa,  regent  of  Naples,  who  declared,  "  that  his  imperial 
master,  Charles  V.,  having  contracted  a  marriage  between  the 
queen  of  England  and  his  chief  jewel, — ^being  his  son  and 
heir,  Philip  prince  of  Spain, — ^in  order  to  make  the  parties 
equal  had  resigned  his  kingdom  of  Naples,  so  that  queen 
Maiy  married  a  king,  and  not  a  prince.^'  Figueroa  then 
^  BMMtfdo»  eoDated  wHh  the  Tork  henld. 
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asked^  in  a  load  voioe^  '^  K  there  were  any  persons  who  knew 
any  lawful  impediment  between  the  contracting  parties;  if 
so^  they  might  then  come  forth^  and  be  heaiA"  The  mar- 
riage^ which  was  both  in  Latin  and  English,  proceeded  till  it 
came  to  the  part  of  the  ceremony  where  the  bride  is  given. 
The  question  was  then  asked,  ^^who  was  to  ^ve  her?''  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  puz2sling  one,  not  provided  for,  when 
the  marquess  of  Winchester,  the  earls  of  Derby,  Bedford,  and 
Pembroke  came  forward,  and  gave  her  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  realm.  Upon  which  the  people  gave  a  great  shout, 
and  prayed  God  to  send  them  joy.  The  wedding-ring  was 
laid  on  the  book,  to  be  hallowed.  Some  discussion  had  pre- 
viously taken  place  in  council  r^arding  this  ring,  which  the 
queen  decided,  by  declaring  she  would  not  have  it  adorned 
with  gems,  "  for  she  chose  to  be  wedded  with  a  plain  hoop  of 
gold,  like  any  other  maiden.''  *  King  Philip  laid  on  the  book 
three  handfiils  of  fine  gold  coins,  and  some  silver  ones.'  When 
the  lady  Margaret,  her  cousin,  saw  this,  she  opened  the  queen's 
purse,  and  her  majesty  was  observed  to  smile  on  her  as  she 
put  the  bridal  gold  within  it. 

Directly  the  hand  of  queen  Mary  was  given  to  king  Philip, 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  advanced,  and  carried  before  the  bride- 
groom a  sword  of  state,  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  out  of 
dght.  The  royal  pair  returned  hand  in  hand  from  the  high 
altar.  They  seated  themselves  again  in  their  chairs  of  state, 
where  they  remained  till  mass  was  concluded.  At  the  proper 
period  of  the  mass,  Philip  rose  from  his  place  and  went  to  the 
queen,  "  and  gave  her  the  kiss  of  peace,"  for  such  was  the 

*  This  anecdote  is  preserved  in  the  narrative  of  John  Elder,  the  preceptor  of 
lord  Damley.  He  doubtless  had  it  from  the  mother  of  his  pn]^  lady  MArgaret» 
oonntess  of  Lenox.  Elder  wrote  a  curious  description  of  tiie  royal  wedding, 
being  present  with  the  fiunily  he  served. 

^  The  York  herald  only  mentions  the  gold ;  the  Italian  narrator  adds  the  rilrer, 
winch  was  no  doubt  correct,  as  in  the  Catholic  ritoal,  to  this  day,  the  bri^tegnxim 
presents  the  bride  with  gold  and  silver  money.  It  is  the  York  herald  who  has 
preserved  the  little  by-scene  between  the  qneen  and  her  oonmn.  It  appears,  by 
Mr.  Blenoowe's  Sydney  Papers,  this  very  amiftble  custom  was  contauoed  at  the 
marriages  of  the  country  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  chnrdi  of  England  till  the 
Revolution.  The  bridegroom  of  Lucy  Sydney  put  200  gu'neas  on  the  book,  at 
the  important  clause  in  the  maniage-servioe  "  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee 
endow."    After  all,  dd  customs  tire  best  for  the  ladies. 
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custom.*  The  titles  of  the  royal  pair  were  then  proclaimed  in 
Latin  and  English  j  after  which,  sops  and  wine'  were  hallowed 
and  served  to  them,  of  which  they  partook,  and  all  their 
noble  attendants.  Don  Phihp  took  the  queen's  hand,  and  led 
her  to  the  episcopal  palace ;  both  walked  under  one  canopy 
when  they  returned  from  their  marriage.  The  queen  always 
took  the  right  hand.  The  ceremonial  in  the  cathedral  lasted 
from  eleven  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon.  The 
queen  was  dressed  at  her  marriage  in  the  French  style,  in  a 
robe  richly  brocaded  on  a  gold  ground,  with  a  long  train 
splendidly  bordered  with  pearls  and  diamonds  of  great  size. 
The  large  rebras  sleeves  were  turned  up  with  clusters  of 
gold,  set  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  Her  chaperon,  or  coif, 
was  bordered  with  two  rows  of  large  diamonds.  The  dose 
gown,  or  kirtle,  worn  beneath  the  robe,  was  of  white  satin, 
wrought  with  silver.  On  her  breast  the  queen  wore  that 
remarkable  diamond  of  inestimable  value,  sent  to  her  as  a  gift 
from  king  Philip  whilst  he  was  still  in  Spain,  by  the  mar- 
quess de  los  Naves.  So  far,  the  dress  was  in  good  taste,  but 
scarlet  shoes  and  brodequins,  and  a  black  velvet  scarf,  added 
to  this  costume  by  the  royal  bride,  can  scarcely  be  considered 
improvements.  The  chair  on  which  queen  Mary  sat  is  still 
shown  at  Winchester  cathedral :  report  says,  it  was  a  present 
from  Rome,  and  was  blessed  by  the  pope. 

The  hall  of  the  episcopal  palace  in  which  the  bridal  banquet 
was  spread,  was  hung  with  arras  striped  with  gold  and  silk ; 
it  had  a  stately  dais  raised  at  the  upper  end,  ascended  by 
four  steps.  The  seats  for  queen  Mary  and  her  spouse  were 
placed  on  this,  under  one  canopy,  before  which  their  dinner- 
table  was  set.  Below  the  dais  were  spread  various  tables, 
where  the  queen's  ladies,  the  Spanish  grandees,  their  wives, 
and  the  English  nobility,  were  feasted.  Bishop  (Gardiner 
dined  at  the  royal  table,  which  was  served  with  plate  of  solid 
gold ;  and  a  cupboard  of  nine  stages,  full  of  gold  vases  and 
silver  dishes,  was  placed  full  in  view,  for  ornament  rather  than 
use.  In  a  gallery  opposite  was  placed  a  band  of  admirable 
musicians,  who  played  a  sweet  concert  till  four  heralds  entered, 

*  Baoardo.  '  The  Italian  mjs,  biscuits  and  ipocras. 
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attired  in  their  regal  mantles,  and,  between  the  first  and 
second  courses,  pronounced  a  congratulatory  Latin  oration  in 
the  name  of  the  realm ;  likewise  a  panegyric  in  praise  of  holy 
matrimony.  The  Winchester  boys  had  written  Latin  epitha- 
lamiums,  which  they  recited,  and  were  rewarded  by  the  queau 
After  the  banquet,  king  Philip  returned  thanks  to  the  kyrds 
of  the  privy  council  and  the  other  EngUah  nobility ;  and  the 
queen  spoke  very  graciously  to  the  Spanish  grandees  and 
their  noble  ladies,  in  their  own  language.  The  tables  were 
taken  up  at  six  o'clock,  and  dancing  commenced;  but  the 
whole  gay  scene  concluded  at  nine  o'clock,  when  the  queen 
and  king  Philip  retired  from  the  ball. 

While  these  grand  state  festivals  were  proceeding,  private 
grudges  and  quarrels  were  fermenting  among  her  majesty's 
protestant  and  catholic  attendants.  The  ^  hot  gospeller,'  Mr. 
Edward  Underbill, — ^whose  lively  journal  gives  the  best  idea 
of  the  interior  of  the  palace  during  the  reign  (^  our  first 
queen-regnant, — ^was  on  duty  in  the  presence-chamber  at 
Winchester,  and  performed  his  office  of  assisting  in  carrying 
up  the  dishes  at  the  wedding-banquet.  He  never  diose  to 
give  up  his  post  of  guarding  the  queen's  person,  though  his 
adversary,  Norreys,  who  was  promoted  to  the  place  of  queen's 
usher,  again  renewed  his  persecutions.  A  day  or  two  after 
the  royal  marriage,  Norreys  came  from  his  station,  at  the 
door  of  the  queen's  private  sitting-room,  into  the  presaice- 
chamber,  when  the  gentlemen-at-arms  all  made  reverence  to 
him,  as  his  place  required.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  Edward 
Underbill,  and  asked  him  ''  What  he  did  there?"—"  Marry, 
sir !"  replied  the  undaunted  protestant,  ''what  do  you  do 
here?" — "You  are  very  short  with  me,"  observed  Norreys. 
"  I  will  forbear,"  rejoined  UnderhiD,  "  out  of  respect  for  the 
place  you  be  in :  if  you  were  of  the  outer  chamber,  I  would 
be  shorter  with  you.  You  were  the  door-keeper  when  we 
waited  at  the  queen's  table.  Your  office  is  not  to  find  finult 
with  me  for  doing  my  duty.  I  am  at  this  time  appwnted  to 
serve  her  majesty  by  those  who  are  in  authority  under  her, 
who  know  me  well." — "  They  shall  know  you  better,"  re- 
turned his  foe,  "  and  the  queen  also." 
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Mr.  Calyerley,  one  of  Underhill's  comrades^  brother  to  sir 
John  Calverley  of  Cheshire^  then  interposed,  saying,  ^^In 
good  faith,  Mr.  Norreys,  you  do  not  weU;  this  gentleman, 
our  feUow,  hath  served  queen  Mary  a  long  time.  He  has 
been  ever  ready  to  venture  his  life  in  her  service,  and  at  the 
last  troubles  was  as  forward  as  any  one  to  guard  her.  He 
is  now  appointed,  at  very  great  chaises  (as  we  all  are),  to 
serve  her  again.  Methinks  you  do  more  than  the  part  of  a 
gentleman  to  seek  to  discharge  him.^' — ^' Ye  all  hold  tc^ether,'^ 
muttered  Norreys.  ^^Else  were  we  worse  than  beasts,'^  re- 
torted Calverley.  And  master  I^orr^  retreated,  grumbling, 
to  his  post  at  the  queen's  door.  If  he  ever  carried  his  threats 
into  execution,  of  telling  tales  to  her  majesty  of  the  valiant 
*  hot  goq>eller,'  it  is  certain  that  he  never  succeeded  in  in- 
juring him. 

The  Spanish  fleet  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Flanders  the  next 
day,  having  first  landed  eighty  genets  belonging  to  don  Philip, 
of  such  perfect  beauty  that  thqr  could  not  be  surpassed.  A 
number  of  Spaniards,  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand,  who 
had  intended  to  land  in  England  with  don  Philip,  were  ex- 
tremely dis^>pointed  at  finding  that  their  presence  was 
forbidden  in  the  island  by  the  queen's  marriage-articles.  Four 
or  five  hundred  persons,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  fools 
and  buffoons,  (belonging  to  the  suites  of  the  grandees  of  high 
rank  immediately  attendant  on  don  Philip,)  were  permitted, 
however,  to  come  on  shore.  This  was  the  sole  Spanish  force 
that  accompanied  the  queen's  bridegroom. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Qneen  Mary  and  her  liridegroom  visit  Basing-hoofle — Mary*!  interview  witii 
£lizabeth--0peD8  parliament — Cardinal  Pole  received  by  the  queen — Thej 
reconcile  England  with  the  pope — Queen's  tournament  and  Christanaa  fisstivak 
— Her  dreadfhl  illnen — Disappcnntment  of  oflSipring — Horrible  peraecnlians — 
Scandals  regarding  lung  Philip — His  departore  from  England — Plots  and 
disturbances — Mary  paidons  lord  Braye — VisitB  her  sister  at  Hatfield — Gives 
a  fete  and  concert  to  Elizabeth  at  Bichmond — Betnm  of  king  Philip— War 
declared  with  France — Philip  agidn  leaves  England — Battle  of  St.  Qoinfan — 
Dispute  with  king  Philip  reguding  Elizabeth's  marriage — Queen's  kttv  to 
him — Philip  sends  to  her  the  duchess  of  Lorraine — Qneen  "MarfB  jealousy 
and  anger--She  cots  to  pieces  the  portrait  of  Philip — Declining  health — 
Portraits — Loss  of  Calais — Intermittent  fever — Her  messages  to  ElizabeUi — 
To  cardinal  Pole— Her  death — Embalmed— Stately  fanenX — Beqoiem  in 
Bmssels  cathedral— Will — Charities — Her  motto. 

Queen  Mary  and  her  spouse  went  to  Basing-house  the  morn- 
ing after  their  marriage^  and  were  splendidly  entertained 
there  by  the  lord  treasurer,  Paulet  marquess  of  Winchester. 
They  finally  left  Winchester  within  a  week  of  the  marriage, 
and  went  to  Windsor-castle,  where  a  grand  festival  of  the 
Garter  was  held  on  Sunday,  August  5th,  in  celebration  of 
the  admission  of  king  PhiUp  to  the  order;  indeed  he  then 
took  place  as  its  sovereign,  for  at  all  the  other  fi^vals  at 
which  queen  Maiy  was  present,  even  on  the  day  of  St.  George, 
she  took  no  other  part  than  witnessing  the  scene  from  a  side- 
window,'  although,  in  her  maiden  reign,  she  had  headed  iJie 
procession  of  the  knights  in  St.  James's  chapel  on  the  anni- 
versary of  St.  G«orge,  1544. 

The  Tuesday  after  the  queen's  marriage,  the  court  at 
Windsor-castle  assisted  at  a  species  of  hunting  little  practised 
>  Machyn's  Diaiy,  pp.  60,  85, 184. 
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in  England :  toils  were  raised  in  Windsor-forest  fonr  miles  in 
length,  and  a  great  number  of  deer  slaughtered.  The  qaeen 
and  her  spouse  removed  to  Richmond-palace  August  the  9th, 
and  stayed  there  till  the  27th,  when  they  embarked  on  the 
Thames,  and  rowed  in  great  pomp  to  Southwark,  where  they 
landed  at  (Gardiner's  palace;  and  passing  through  Southwark- 
park  to  Suffolk-place,  (once  the  pleasant  residence  of  her  aunt 
Mary  and  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,)  they  sojourned 
there  for  the  night.^  At  noon,  next  day,  they  crossed  Lon- 
don-bridge on  horseback,  attended  by  a  stately  retinue  of 
English  nobles  and  Spanish  grandees.  They  were  received 
in  the  city  with  the  usual  display  of  pageantry ;  among  which 
the  circumstance  most  noted  was,  that  a  figure  representing 
Henry  VIII.  held  a  book,  as  if  in  act  of  presentation  to 
the  queen,  on  which  was  inscribed  verbum  del  The  queen 
was  offended,  and  the  words  were  obliterated  so  hastily  with 
a  painting-brush,  that  the  fingers  of  the  figure  were  wiped 
out  with  them. 

Phihp  brought  over  a  quantity  of  bulUon,  sufficient  to  fill 
ninety-seven  chests,  each  chest  being  a  yard  and  a  quarter 
long.  This  treasure  was  piled  on  twenty  carts :  it  was  dis- 
played with  some  ostentation  on  this  occasion,  in  its  progress 
to  the  Tower  to  be  coined.  The  citizens  were  much  pleased 
with  this  replenishment  to  their  currency,  dreadfully  exhausted 
and  debased  by  Henry  YIII.  and  the  r^endes  of  his  son. 

The  queen,  after  holding  her  court  at  Whitehall,  dismissed 
for  a  time  the  crowds  of  fbigUsh  nobiUty  and  gentry  who  had 
assembled,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  celebrate  her 
marriage.  It  was  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  which 
interrupted  the  nuptial  festivities,  since  Mary  ordered  a  court 
mourning  for  him,'  '^  because,'*  adds  Heylin,  ^'  she  loved  him 
entirely .'*  On  occasion  of  this  mourning  she  retired  to  Hamp- 
ton-Court, where  she  remained  for  some  time  in  profound 
retirement  with  her  husband.  Here  an  important  change 
took  place  in  the  customs  of  English  royalty,  which  gave 
mortal  offence  to  the  people.  ''  Formerly,*'  murmured  the 
populace,  ^'the  gates  of  the  palace  where  the  royal  family 
1  Hadijn.  '  Hegrlin'i  Befoniiatioii«  p.  209. 
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resided  were  set  opexi  all  day  long^  and  our  princes  lived  in 
public ;  but  since  the  Spanidi  wedlock,  Hampton-Coort  gates 
are  closed,  and  every  man  must  give  an  account  o(  his  errand 
before  altering/^  The  royal  pair  did  not  sedude  themselves 
at  Hampton-Conrt  to  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table^  if 
thdr  diet  may  be  judged  by  one  of  the  bills  of  hie^  whidi  has 
survived  them.  Tlie  dinner  was  on  a  maigre-day^  and  ccmsisted 
of  "  salt  salmons,  porpus,  fresh  sturgeon,  roast  eels^  perches, 
boiled  grabes  [crabs],  buttered  eggs,  apples,  and  oatmeal^  with 
twdve  gaIl(His  of  creanL^^  To  the  dinner  succeeded  as  queer 
a  dessert,  consisting  of  ^^  scrape  cheese  with  sugar,  apples 
with  camayes  [surmised  to  be  carraways],  pears  with  pysketts 
[perhiq[)s  peascods],  damsons,  black  and  white,  wafan,  filberts; 
and  for  beverage,  ipocras,  six  gallons/' 

It  is  a  point  of  no  little  difficulty  to  ascertain  the  precise 
time  when  queen  Mary  was  reconciled  to  her  sister,  since  the 
whole  tenour  of  the  facts,  and  the  chronological  arrangement 
in  which  they  are  cast  by  general  histoiy,  are  totally  at 
variance.  The  difficulty  seems  to  have  arisen  from  Fox's  asser- 
ti<m,  that  Elizabeth  continued  in  hard  durance  a  year  and  a 
half  longer  than  she  really  did.  Becent  discoveries  indubitably 
prove,  that  Mary  permitted  her  sister  to  iqppear  in  state  at  the 
festivities  of  the  ensuing  Christmas  of  1554.  It  is  extremely 
improbable  that  such  a  step  was  tak^i  previously  to  the  private 
reconciliation  of  the  royal  sisters.  We  therefore  vulture  to 
suggest,  that  the  following  dialc^e  took  place  betweoi  queen 
Mary  and  the  princess  Elizabeth,  at  Hampton-Court,  in  the 
autumn'  of  1554,  instead  of  the  spring  of  1555. 

Queen  Mary  received  the  princess  Elizabeth,  who  had 
been  brought  under  a  strong  guard  from  Woodstock,  in  her 
bedchamber  at  Hampton-Court,  at  ten  o'clock  at  ni^t  When 
the  princess  entered  the  queen's  presence,  she  fell  on  h^ 
knees,  and  protested,  with  streaming  qres  and  in  earnest  lan- 
guage, "  her  truth  and  loyalty  to  her  sovereign  majesty,  let 

^  Gntoh's  Cnrioflay  yoL  iL  p.  2. 
*  BtowB,  in  his  AiuuiIb,  places  this  interviow  at  the  Easter  of  1666^  when*  be 
^yh  <iueen  Mary  had  "  taken  to  her  chamber  **  at  Hampton-Coort,  in  ezpectatioQ 
of  lyiog-in.    This  cots  ofl^  at  once,  one  twelvemonth  of  Elizabeth's  imprisonment^ 
for  Speed  and  Fox  assert  that  she  was  in  captivily  two  years. 
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whosoever  assert  the  contrary  !'^  QueenMary  repHed^  somewhat 
sharply,  ^'  You  will  not  confess  your  offence,  I  see,  but  rather 
stand  stoutly  on  your  truth.  I  pray  (}od  your  truth  may  become 
manifest  P' — ''  If  it  is  not,''  said  the  princess,  ^'  I  will  look  for 
neither  favour  nor  pardon  at  your  majesty's  hands." — "  WeU, 
then,"  said  the  queen,  ''you  stand  so  stiffly  on  your  truth, 
belike  you  have  been  wrongfully  punished  ?" — "  I  must  not 
say  so  to  your  majesty,"  rephed  Elizabeth.  "  But  you  will 
report  so  to  others,  it  seemeth,"  rejoined  Mary.  '^  No,  an' 
please  yoiu*  majesty,"  rephed  the  princess.  '^  I  have  borne, 
and  must  bear,  the  burden  thereof;  but  I  humbly  beseech 
your  grace's  good  opinion  of  me,  as  I  am,  and  ever  have  been, 
your  majesty's  true  subject."  The  queen  turned  away  with 
a  half  soliloquy  in  Spanish,  uttering  audibly  '^  Qod  knoweth  I"* 

If  the  intercepted  correspondence  between  Elizabeth  and  the 
French  ambassador  was  at  that  moment  in  Mary's  thoughts, 
she  could  scarcely  have  said  less.  The  story  goes,  that  king 
Phihp  had  interceded  for  Elizabeth ;  that  he  caused  her  to 
be  sent  for  that  she  might  partake  the  marriage  festivities, 
and  that  he  was,  during  this  interview,  hidden  behind  the 
tapestry  to  prevent  his  wife's  harsh  treatment  of  her  sister. 
But  those  who  know  how  eagerly  the  Spanidi  ambassador 
sought  Elizabeth's  life  the  preceding  spring,  will  find  some 
difficulty  in  beUeving  that  Phihp  was  a  better  friend  to  her 
than  the  queen.^  The  interview  terminated  amicably  between 
the  sisters,  for  the  queen  put  on  Elizabeth's  finger  a  costly 
ring,  as  a  pledge  of  amity ;  and  Leti'  adds,  that  she  said 
impressively,  ''  Whether  you  be  guilty  or  innocent,  I  forgive 
yoo."  The  queen  had  given  a  ring  at  her  accession,  as  a 
token  to  recall  their  love  if  Elizabeth  ever  stood  in  danger. 
Elizabeth  had  sent  it  to  her  in  the  hour  of  deep  distress,  at 
Whitehall.     Mary  had  probably  retained  it  until  this  instant. 

The  queen  recommended  sir  Thomas  Pope  to  her  sister  as 

'  Fozy  who  implies  that  he  had  the  incideiit  from  Elizabeth  herself;  likewise 
aee  Heywood's  Elizabeth. 

*  See  the  whole  tenour  of  Benaod's  DeqpatcheB,  lytkr's  Edwaid  and  Mary, 
voL  iL 

*  Gregorio  Leti'i  life  of  queen  Elizabeth,  ETowedly  written  from  mamucripts 
in  po«e«ion  of  lord  Ayleibary,  reign  of  Charles  II. 

VOL.  III.  M  M 
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comptroller  of  her  household.  She  mentioned  him  as  a  per- 
son of  humanity^  pradence^  and  altogether  of  such  qualities 
as  would  render  her  home  pleasant  and  happy ;  and  the  sequel 
proved  that  the  queen  really  placed  about  her  sister  no  gac^^ 
but  a  man  of  honoiu*  and  good  feelings.  Wheneyer  this 
celebrated  interview  took  place^  it  is  certain  that^  although 
most  trying  circimistances  afterwards  occurred^  owing  to 
Elizabeth's  own  imprudence  in  listening  to  fortune-teUera,^ 
and^  moreover^  two  or  three  dangerous  plots  were  concocted 
among  her  servants^  yet  she  never  lost  the  privilege  of  access 
to  ha*  sister^  or  was  again  put  under  durance. 

At  this  period  queen  Mary  was  in  constant  intercourse  with 
one  who^  notwithstanding  consanguinity,  was  the  very  last 
person  any  reader  of  English  history  could  have  expected  to 
hear  was  about  her  majesty's  path,  and  about  her  bed,  and  in 
hourly  communication  with  her.  For  who  could  imagine 
that  the  desolate  widow  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  bereaved 
mother  of  lady  Jane  Gray,  could  be  found  within  a  few  months 
of  their  execution  a  dose  attendant  on  queen  Mary's  per- 
son, and,  withal,  an  active  courtier,  soUciting  her  royal  kins- 
woman to  receive  into  her  service  the  niece  of  Suffolk  and 
the  first  cousin  of  the  martyred  Jane?  Yet  the  proo&  are 
incontestable,  and  here  are  cited  in  the  very  words  of  ibe 
Willoughby  manuscript  before  quoted  :' — '*  Mrs.  Margaret 
Willoughby  has  been  to  court  with  the  lady  Frances'  grace, 
[duchess  of  Suffolk  J  who  has  her  place  in  the  privy-diamber. 
Young  mistress  Margaret  was  much  commended,  and  the 
lady  Frances'  grace  did  not  doubt  but,  in  a  short  time,  to 
place  her  about  the  queen's  highness,  so  as  to  content  all  her 
friends.'"     Some  httle  time  afterwards  queen  Mary  complied 

*  Tytler's  State-Papers,  Edward  and  Maiy,  voL  iL  The  curious  letter  and 
examination  of  Dr.  Dee  and  other  conjurors,  for  yiffiting  Elinbeth  and  casting 
her  nativity,  and  that  of  the  queen  and  Philip,  will  be  dwelt  on  in  her  succeeding 
biography.  Dee  suffered  confinement  as  a  coa4Jntor  of  Packer  and  other  oon- 
curators,  servants  of  Elizabeth. 

'  MSS.  of  the  WiUoughbys  of  WoDarton.     See  preoedmg  note. 

•  Letter  of  Mr.  Medeley,  executor  of  the  young  WiUoughbys,  to  John  HaU, 
the  steward  of  l^lsey.  It  is  a  plain  letter  of  business,  drawing  money  for  the 
outfit  of  Margaret  Willoughby.  In  a  preceding  letter  he  mentions  **  that  the 
duchess  Frances*  grace  (duchess  of  Suffolk)  had  taken  office  in  queen  Mary's 
chamber." 
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jewels.  Such  was  the  riding-dress  of  ladies  of  rank^  before 
the  monstrous  fisurthingale  was  introduced,  which  was  worn 
even  on  horseback. 

It  had  been  warmly  debated  in  queen  Mary's  council,  in 
her  presence,  ^^  whether  it  were  not  expedient  to  restore  the 
church  lands  to  their  original  purposes/'  when  the  earl  of  Bed- 
ford, who  was  present,  knowing  his  interests  greatly  concerned, 
fell  into  a  violent  passion,  and  breaking  his  rosary  of  beads 
from  his  girdle,  flung  them  into  the  fire,  swearing  deq>ly  '^  That 
he  valued  his  sweet  abbey  of  Wobum  more  than  any  fatherly 
council  that  could  come  from  Rome.''*  His  words  may  be 
beheved  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  The  queen  was  con- 
vinced by  this  scene,  that  it  was  utterly  useless  to  recommend 
any  degree  of  restitution  to  her  father's  new  nobihty.  Never- 
theless,  Mary  was  extremely  ui^ent  with  her  parliament  to 
restore  the  lands  which  had  been  seized  by  her  isither  from 
the  church,  and  distributed  among  the  partisans  of  his 
measures.  Had  the  English  parliam^its  been  as  firm  in  the 
defence  of  the  protestant  fiedth,  and  of  the  lives  of  thdr 
fellow-creatures,  as  they  were  of  these  ill-gotten  goods,  the 
annals  of  the  first  queen-regnant  would  have  been  dear  of 
all  stain  of  persecution ;  but  the  reckless  &ciUty  with  which 
they  passed  laws  for  burning  their  protestant  fellow-subjects, 
forms  a  strong  contrast  to  their  earnestness  when  a  hint 
glanr'Ml  against  the  mammon  they  really  worshipped ;  many 
struck  their  hands  on  their  swords,  affirming,  with  oaths, 
'^that  they  would  never  part  with  their  abbqr  lands  while 
they  could  wield  a  weapon."  Which  resolution  being  told  to 
the  queen,  she  said,  "  She  must  content  herself  with  setting 
them  a  good  example,  by  devoting  the  lands  she  found  in 
possession  of  the  crown  to  the  support  of  learning,  and  the 
reUef  of  the  most  destitute  poor."     Her  council  represented, 

'  Mary  is  thus  represented  on  her  great  aeaL  Mr.  Flancbe  has  given  an 
eqaestrian  figfure  of  her,  in  mort  respects  similar;  a  pctnre  of  Marguerite  of 
Savoy,  daughter  of  Francis  L,  is  still  at  Versaillei^  in  oostmne  alike  in  most  par- 
ticulars. 

'  Portfolio  of  a  Man  of  Letters;  Monthly  Magarine,  Nov.  1802.  This  com- 
mmiication  oonsists  of  extracts  from  the  Cole  MSS.,  Biit.  Mnsenniy  then  recently 
opened  to  the  pohlic 
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that  if  she  gave  these  revenues  away^  she  cotdd  not  support 
the  splendour  of  her  crown.  She  replied^  ''That  she  pre- 
ferred the  peace  of  her  conscience  to  ten  such  crowns  as 
England.''* 

Mary  knew  that  cardinal  Pole  was  on  his  way  to  England, 
with  authority  from  pope  Julius  to  reconcile  the  country  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  He  likewise  brought  a  bull,  confirming 
these  worshippers  of  their  own  interest  in  possession  of  their 
spoils.  She  had  sent  her  trusty  knight,  sir  Edward  Hastings, 
who  was  the  cardinal's  nephew,  as  his  escort  to  England, 
accompanied  by  lord  Paget.  Sir  William  Cecil  (afterwards 
lord  Burleigh)  attached  himself  as  a  volunteer  agent  on  this 
mission  of  inviting  the  papal  supremacy  into  this  country;^ 
thus  affording  an  additional  instance  to  the  many  furnished 
by  history,  that  leaders  of  persecutions  have  been  almost 
invariably  renegades.  But  the  ardent  aspirations  of  this 
man  of  many  reUgions  for  office  were  utterly  slighted  by 
queen  Mary,  for  which  he  bore  her  memory  a  burning 
grudge. 

The  queen  bestowed  on  cardinal  Pole  every  mark  of  honour 
on  his  arrival  in  England.  He  came  by  water  from  Graves- 
end  ;  and  fixing  the  large  silver  cross,  emblem  of  his  l^antine 
authority,  in  the  prow  of  his  state-barge,  its  progress  was 
surveyed  with  mixed  emotions  by  the  citizens,  who  lined  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  as  he  was  rowed  to  Whitehall.  Bishop 
Gardiner  received  him  at  the  water-gate,  king  Philip  rose 
from  table,  and  received  the  cardinal  at  the  principal  entrance, 
and  the  queen  herself  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  where  she 
greeted  him  with  these  words,  "The  day  I  ascended  the 
throne  I  did  not  feel  such  joy !"'  Festivities  on  a  grand 
scale  succeeded  his  arrival.     A  tournament  was  held, — the 

^  Bumef  8  Reformatioii,  toL  ii.  p.  296.  The  chronology  of  this  event  has  been 
mis-stated.  It  must  have  occnrred  before  the  publication  of  pope  Jnlins  in.*s 
politic  confirmation  of  the  monastic  grants  to  their  holders,  proclaimed  by 
cardinal  Pole  on  his  arrival,  heccmse  the  queen  would  not  have  gcdnea^ed  the 
popt^e  hehett  after  U  was  made  known, 

*  See  the  carious  discoveries  of  Mr.  Tytler,  in  lus  researdies  at  the  State-Paper 
office,  Edward  and  Mary,  occupying  the  latter  part  of  the  last  volmne. 
'  NoaiUes'  AmbaHsades,  voL  y. 
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last  in  England^  which  was  attended  by  royal  and  noble 
foreigners.  It  was  published  in  the  queen's  presence-diamber* 
to  take  place  November  25th^  1554.  Her  majesty  distributed 
the  prizes  with  her  own  hand;  and  ting  PhiUp  was  one  of 
the  combatants.  The  first  prize  Mary  gave  was  ^'for  the 
best  armour  and  the  most  gallant  entry.''  King  Phihp  was 
pronounced  only  second  best  in  this  case;  and  the  queen 
bestowed  her  prize  of  a  rich  ouche  on  don  Frederic  de  To- 
ledo. The  candidates  for  the  sword  prize  are  thus  described : 
^^  sir  George  Howard  (brother  to  the  unfortunate  queen  Katha- 
rine Howard)  fought  very  well;  don  Adrian  Gardas  better; 
and  sir  John  Perrot  best  of  all ;  and  to  him  the  queen  ga?e 
in  reward  a  ring  set  with  a  fine  diamond." 

Pubhc  report  insisted  that  sir  John  Perrot  was  the  queen's 
half  brother.  He  was  a  knight  of  gigantic  stature,  and  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  Henry  YIIL  He  was  a  noted 
character  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  "  At  the  pike-in-rank, 
Thomas  Percy  (afterwards  restored  by  queen  Mary  as  seventh 
earl  of  Northumberland)  acquitted  himself  right  valiantly; 
don  Carlo  di  Sanguine  with  better  fortune,  but  don  Ruy 
Gromez  best  of  all;  and  to  him  the  queen's  majesty  gave  a 
ring.  The  last  course  was  a  tourney  with  the  foil.  Lord 
William  Howard,  the  high-admiral,  fou^t  with  high  com- 
mendation; the  marquess  of  Torre  Mayore  exceeded  bim, 
but  king  Philip  surpassed  all,"  to  whom  queen  Mary  gave, 
nothing  loath,  the  prize  of  a  diamond  ring.  The  darting  of 
the  Moorish  jereed,  called  jeugo  des  carmesy  was  among  the 
diversions  at  this  festival.  Phihp  and  his  Spanish  cavaliers 
excelled  in  it,  and  thus  gave  a  new  feature  to  the  EngHsh 
tournament.  "  The  king's  grace,"  says  an  eye-witness,'  "  my 
lord  Fitzwalter,  and  divers  Spaniards,  did  mount  dressed  in 
various  colours,  the  king  in  red,  some  in  green,  some  in  yel- 
low, some  in  white,  and  some  in  blue.  They  had  in  their 
hands  tai^ets  and  canes :  forthwith  they  commenced  hurling 
the  canes  at  each  other.     Their  trumpeters  were  dressed  in 

*  Strawbeny-hiU  MS.,  from  Harleian  CoDection.  The  tournament  wv  pro- 
daimed  iu  the  prefienoe^diamher  (the  white-hall  of  Westmmster-palaoe)  to  take 
place  at  WeBtminster.  s  Madiyn's  Diaiy,  7a 
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their  masters'  colours^  and  they  had  drums  made  of  kettles 
[kettle-drums]^  and  baoners  the  colour  of  their  garments/^ 

The  queen  was  extremely  ill  on  the  day  she  had  appointed 
to  introduce  the  mission  of  cardinal  Pole  to  parliament ;  and 
as  she  could  not  go  as  usual  to  Westminster^  she  was  forced  to 
take  the  privileges  of  an  invalid,  and  convene  her  peers  and 
commons  in  her  great  presence-chamber  at  the  palace  of 
Whitehall  Here  she  was  carried  to  her  throne,  attended  by  aU 
her  ladies.^  King  Philip  was  seated  under  the  same  canopy, 
but  at  the  qneen^s  left  hand.  A  seat  of  dignity  was  placed  for 
the  cardinal  at  the  queen's  right  hand,  but  at  a  due  distance 
firom  the  royal  canopy.  The  lord  chancellor  Gardiner  com- 
menced the  business  of  the  day  with  this  quaint  address : — 

''My  lords  of  the  upper  hooae,  and  my  maUtert  of  the  nether  honae  hero  pre- 
sent, the  right  reverend  father  in  Qod  my  lord  cardinal  Pole,  legate  a  latere,  is 
oome  from  the  apoetolic  see  of  Borne  as  ambassador  to  the  king  and  queen's 
nu^estieB,  upon  one  of  the  weightiest  caoses  that  ever  happened  in  tins  realm. 
Which  ambassade  (their  nugesties'  pleasure  is)  to  be  sigpiified  by  his  own  mouth, 
you  giving  attentive  and  inclinable  ear  to  his  grace,  who  is  now  ready  to  declare 
the  I 


Cardinal  Pole  then  stood  up^  and,  in  a  speech  of  consider- 
able length  and  doquence,  recapitulated  his  own  sufferings 
and  exile ;  and  with  the  ingenuity  of  a  great  barrister  plead- 
ing a  cause,  uttered  every  thing  that  could  be  urged  in  favour 
of  the  Roman-catholic  side  of  the  question.  He  mentioned 
the  queen  with  emotion,  declaring,  ^^  the  time  was  when,  on 
her  grace's  part,  there  was  nothing  but  despair ;  for  numbers 
conspired  against  her,  and  policies  devised  to  destroy  her 
right.  Tet  she,  a  virgin,  helpless  and  unarmed,  prevailed, 
and  had  the  victory ;  and  her  faith,  like  a  lamp  assatdted  by 
adverse  winds  through  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  yet  kept  a 
light  to  the  hopes  of  many,  and  now  shed  a  bright  radiance.^' 
In  the  course  of  the  speech,  the  cardinal  hinted  ^'  that  he  had 
power  from  pope  Julius  III.  to  absolve  the  English,  without 
previous  restitution  of  the  church  lands  distributed  by  Henry 
VIII.''  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  understanding 
was,  that  the  houses  of  parliament,  by  general  consent,"  pre- 

1  Holinshed  and  Qrafton.    The  Fftrliamentary  Journals  say  this  ceremony 
iotik  place  on  the  27th  of  November. 
*  FhrL  History,  voL  liL  p.  322,  from  which,  with  George  Ferrers  &r  costume^ 
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pared  a  petition  to  the  throne^  praying  for  reconciliation  with 
the  see  of  Rome. 

The  next  morning  the  queen,  her  ladies,  king  Philip,  and 
the  cardinal,  took  their  places  as  before,  when  the  peers  and 
commons,  led  by  Qardiner,  again  entered  the  pres^ice- 
chamber,  and  presented  the  petition  of  parliament  to  the 
royal  pair.  Philip  and  Maiy  rose,  and  doing  reveroioe  to 
the  cardinal,  delivered  this  petition  to  him,  who  received  it 
with  glad  emotion  at  their  hands.  He  delivered  a  few  words 
of  thanks  to  Ood,  and  then  ordered  his  comnussion  firom  the 
pope  to  be  read  aloud.  This  ended,  the  peers  and  commons 
fell  on  their  knees,  and  the  cardinal  pronomiced  solemnly 
his  absolution  and  benediction.  The  whole  assembly  then 
followed  the  queen  and  her  spouse  to  St  Stephen's  chapel, 
where  Te  Deum  was  sung,  which  ended  the  ceremony.  Queen 
Mary  was  struck  with  a  relapse  of  illness  during  this  solenmity, 
so  agitating  was  it  to  her.  She,  however,  trusted  that  h^r 
indisposition  was  owing  to  her  situation,  which  promised  (she 
persuaded  herself)  an  heir  to  the  crown.  Her  health  rallied 
sufficiently  to  permit  her  appearance  at  the  Christmas  festival, 
which  was  kept  with  more  than  usual  splendour,  on  account 
of  her  marriage  and  the  reconciliation  to  Rome. 

Just  at  this  time  the  queen  expressed  her  pity  for  sir  John 
Cheke,  but  did  not  pardon  him  of  her  own  accord;  she  re- 
ferred his  case  to  Gardiner.  His  offence  was  not  a  small  on^ 
for  he  had  written  the  letter  from  the  council  which  branded 
the  queen  with  illegitimacy  in  the  coarsest  terms,  and  taunt- 
ingly advised  her  to  offer  her  homage  to  queen  Jane.  It  was 
the  office  of  sir  William  Cecil  to  write  all  letters  of  council, 
but  he  shifted  this  on  poor  sir  John  Cheke,  with  a  dexterity 
on  which  he  afterwards  greatly  plumed  himself.^     In  one  of 

this  mugiilar  scene  is  taken.  The  pitqportion  of  the  Protestants  to  ih»  Oatholics 
in  England,  in  the  reign  of  £dward  VI.,  is  thns  mentioned  in  a  confidential  letter 
of  lord  Paget  to  the  protector  Somerset,  June  7th,  1549 :— "  The  nse  of  Uie  old 
religbn  is  forbidden  by  law,  and  the  nse  of  the  new  is  not  yet  printed  in  the 
stomachs  of  eleven  or  twelve  parts  of  the  realm,  what  countenance  soever  men 
make  outwardly  to  jdease  them  in  whom  they  see  the  power  resteth." — Strype's 
Records,  voL  xi  p.  110. 

1  See  his  curious  narrative,  published  in  l^rtler's  State-Papers,  voL  ii.,  Edward 
and  Mary.    He  first  tried  to  induce  sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  to  undertdoB  it* 
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sir  John  Cheke's  supplicatory  letters  to  Gkurdiner^  fix>m  Padua, 
dated  December  1554/  he  makes  use  of  these  words : — "  I 
hear  queen  Mary's  noble  highness^  pitying  the  extreme  state 
of  my  case,  hath  referred  unto  your  lordship  to  take  order  in 
my  matters  after  what  sort  your  lordship  listeth.  Therefore 
all  now  heth  in  your  hand,  that  either  of  this  endless  misery 
you  may  ease  me,  or  else  cast  me  into  extreme  beggary.  I 
envy  not  others  to  whom  the  queen's  grace  was  merciful,  but 
I  crave  the  same  mercy  in  a  like  cause/' 

The  festivities  on  Christmas-eve  were  peculiarly  splendid ; 
here  it  was  evident  that  a  degree  of  reconciliation  between 
the  queen  and  her  sister  Elizabeth  had  taken  place,  for  the 
princess  was  not  only  permitted  to  join  in  them,  but  to  take 
her  place  at  the  banquet  as  the  heir-presumptive  of  the 
realm.'  The  great  hall  of  the  palace  was  lighted  with  a 
thousand  lamps  of  various  colours,  artificially  disposed.  Here 
queen  Mary,  her  husband,  and  a  splendid  assembly  of  English, 
Flemish,  and  Spanish  nobles,  supped.  The  princess  Elizabeth 
sat  at  the  same  table  with  her  sister,  next  the  royal  canopy> 
called  by  the  chronicler  the  doth  of  estate.  Elizabeth  like- 
wise was  present  at  the  great  tourney  that  took  place  five 
days  afterwards,  according  to  the  proclamation  the  queen  had 
made  on  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Savoy.  The  earl  of 
Devonshire  had  been  released  from  Fotheringay-castle,  and 
was  introduced  at  court,  with  the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  at 
these  Christmas  festivities.     He  expressed  a  wish  to  travel, 

'  NogiB  AntiqiuB,  by  sir  John  HarringtoiL 
*  Both  Misff  Aildn  and  Mr.  Fyne,  with  several  preceding  authors,  suppose  this 
Christmas  festival  to  have  taken  place  at  Hampton-Court ;  but  the  minute  diary 
of  Holinshed  (fhmished  by  George  Ferrers,  an  eye-witness)  of  the  occupations  of 
the  splendid  court  that  surrounded  Mary  and  Philip  at  this  very  time,  proves 
that  the  scene  must  have  been  at  Whitehall-palace,  or  the  white-hall  presence- 
diamber  at  Westminster-palace.  This  contemporary  statement  is  confirmed  by 
a  MS.  printed  by  Horace  Walpole  at  Strawberry-bill,  where  it  is  evident  the 
great  passage-of-arms  mentioned  here  was  prodaimed  at  Westminster  in  the 
queen's  chamber,  and  that  it  took  place  not  at  Hampton,  but  Westminster.  This 
likewise  proves,  by  anidogy,  that  the  celebrated  interview  of  reconciliation  between 
queen  Mary  and  her  nster  must  have  previously  taken  place,  dming  the  bridal 
retirement  of  the  fbrmer  at  Hampton-Court  in  the  autumn  of  1554.  Is  it  not 
an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  Elizabeth  appeared  in  public  in  her  place,  and  was 
treated  with  distinction  as  second  royal  personage  in  Rngland,  brfort  tiie  reoon* 
oiliation  with  the  queen  ? 
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that  he  might  improve  his  mind,  and  was  oSerei  by  the 
queen  an  honourable  introduction  to  the  emperor's  court.' 
His  flight  from  the  battle  of  Charing-cross, — conduct  un- 
heard of  in  the  annals  of  his  race,  perhaps  made  his  resi- 
dence at  the  En^h  court  unpleasant  to  him,  want  of 
physical  courage  being  deemed  a  greater  disgrace  than  if  he 
had  committed  as  many  murders  and  treasons  as  his  great- 
unde,  Richard  III. 

As  the  bridal  festivities  of  queen  Maiy  had  been  postponed 
to  the  Christmas  season,  great  magnificence  was  expected  on 
the  occasion;  yet  it  was  the  queen's  desire  that  they  should 
be  conducted  with  a  regard  to  economy  which  was  perfectly 
disgusting  to  the  functionaries  whose  <^oes  were  to  arrange 
the  amusements  of  the  court.  Sir  Thomas  Garden,  who  had 
seen  the  spoils  of  many  a  goodly  abbey  tossed  to  him'  as 
funds  for  "  finding  his  puppets,'^  was  indignant  at  the  change 
of  times,  and  remonstrated,  through  sir  Henry  Jemingham, 
'^  that  he  had  already  shown  all  his  novelties  to  king  Philip, 
and  wanted  new  properties.'^'    Upon  which  sir  Henry  penned^ 

'  He  left  England  in  the  spring  of  1555.  An  afMionate  letter  is  extant 
from  him  to  queen  Mary,  giving  her  an  aoooont  of  his  interview  with  tlie 
emperor  in  Flanders.  It  appears  the  Courtenays  possessed  a  seat  at  Eew,  for  the 
mother  of  Courtenay  dated  her  letters  to  her  son  from  that  place. 

'  He  was  a  &yomite  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  king  Henry  YIIL,  and 
showed,  according  to  the  royal  taste,  a  great  genius  in  the  composition  of 
pageants  and  masques.  His  name  is  sometimes  spelled  Carwardine,  but  constantly 
called  Garden,  and  was  often  so  addressed  by  queen  Mary,  queen  Elinbeth,  and 
their  courtiers,  who  usually  commence  their  episties  to  him,  *' Gentle  master 
Garden,"  even  after  his  knighthood.  He  had  been  enriched  with  the  spoils  of 
the  hospital  of  St.  Mary  of  Bounceval,  which  once  occupied  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent Northumberland-house,  in  the  Strand.  He  was  a  great  reformer,  but 
whether  the  devourer  of  an  hospital  could  be  conscientiously  religious,  is  a 
difficult  point  of  ethics.  He  was  suspected  of  disaffection  at  the  r^)dUan  of 
Wyatt,  and  had  had  his  house  divested  of  arms ;  but  he  made  lus  peace  with 
Mary,  as  we  here  fold  him  exercising  his  functions  upon  her  marriage. 

'  A  slight  notice  of  the  properties  under  "gentJe  master  Garden's"  surveil- 
lance, will  give  an  idea  of  the  spectacles  prepared  for  the  royal  amusement  at 
this  juncture.  He  had  to  formsh  forth  a  masque  of  apes,  and  a  masque  of  catb 
He  paid  George  Allen  6s.  Sd.  for  covering  six  counterfeit  apes  with  grey  rabbits' 
skins.  These  creatures  were  to  seem  playing  on  bagpipes,  and  to  sit  '*  at  top  in 
a  row,  like  minstrels,  as  though  they  did  play."  The  same  George  Allen  was 
paid  for  furring  six  great  shi^)e8  of  wicker,  made  for  a  masque  of  cats,  and  6«. 
for  furnishing  six  dozen  cats'  tails.  The  chief  novelty,  however,  for  king  Philip's 
entertainment  was  a  masque  written  by  the  learned  Nicholas  Udall ;  the  scene 
represented  Venice,  and  the  persons  were  patrons  of  Venetian  galleys,  with  gaUcy- 
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tinder  the  queen's  direction,  the  following  curious  epistle, 
wherein  her  majesty  plainly  intimated  her  desire  that  some- 
thing el^ant  should  be  furnished  forth  for  the  entertain, 
ment  of  king  PhiUp,  without  any  further  drain  on  the  royal 
purse: — 

"  Mb.  CiBDBV, 
**  I  have  dedtfed  to  the  queen's  highness  that  yon  have  no  other  masques  than 
such  as  has  heen  showed  already  before  the  king's  highness ;  and  for  that  he  hath 
seen  many  flur  and  rich  beyond  the  seas,  yon  think  it  not  honourable  but  that 
he  should  see  the  like  here.  Her  highness  thinks  your  consideration  yery  good ; 
notwithstanding,  she  has  commanded  me  to  write  to  you,  saying  to  me  she 
knows  right  wdl  you  can  make  a  shift  fbr  need,  requiring  you  to  do  so,  and 
yon  shall  deserve  great  thanks  at  her  highness's  hands;  ind  if  yon  lack  stuff, 
you  may  have  some  here  at  hand.  I  told  her  you  lacked  nothing  but  time,  but 
she  trusted  you  will  take  m^re  pains  for  this  present. — ^And  thus  I  commit  you 
to  God. 

"Tour  friend, 

'*Hs]rBT  Jesnsoan. 
*•  To  my  very  friend.  Master  Garden.'' 

Queen  Mary^s  court  at  this  season  was  the  resort  of  men^ 
whose  undying  names  fill  the  history  of  that  stirring  century^ 
whose  renown^  either  for  good  or  evil,  is  familiar  in  memory 
as  household  words.  There  met  together^  in  the  palace  halls 
of  St.  James  or  Whitehall,  the  ministers  and  the  victims  of 
Phihp  the  Second^s  long  career  of  vigorous  tyranny  while 
they  were  yet  in  early  manhood,  just  starting  for  their  devious 
course  of  life.  There  appeared,  in  all  the  grace  of  manly 
beauty,  Alva  the  Terrific,  whose  fine  person  disguised  a  dispo- 
sition of  demoniac  cruelty,  afterwards  exercised  on  the  unfor- 
tunate Protestants  of  the  Low  Countries ;  by  his  side  was  the 

sbves  as  thdr  torch-bearers;  "six  Venuses,  or  amorous  Venetian  ladies,  with  six 
Cupids  and  six  Turkey-women  as  torch-bearers."  A  masque  of  covetous  men, 
with  long  noses,  and  a  mask  of  black  and  tinsel  with  baboons'  faces.  A  play, 
**  called  Ireland,  representing  the  state  of  that  country,  and  the  humours  of  the 
people,"  had  been  prepared  for  the  entertainment  of  Edward  YI.,  but  its  repre- 
sentation was  delayed,  *'  because  the  young  king  was  very  sick."  There  is  reason 
to  believe  it  was  acted  for  the  amusement  of  queen  Mary,  and  was  certainly  got 
up  with  attention  to  the  costume  of  the  country.  There  were  dresses  made  of 
"  grey  carsey,"  like  an  Irishman's  coat,  with  long  plaits,  and  orange  frizado 
(frieze)  for  mantles.  Thus,  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  Shakspeare,  Irish 
character  had  possenion  of  the  English  stage;  moreover,  there  were  Orangemen 
before  the  era  of  William  III.  The  most  valuable  among  Garden's  properties 
was  **  one  painted  book  of  Hans  Holbjft  making,"  for  which  he  piud  him  six 
pounds.  This  was  the  illustrious  painter  Hans  Holbein,  who  died  of  the  plague 
in  London,  in  the  year  1554. 
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magnificent  Flemings  count  Egmont^  and  his  feUow-patriot 
count  Home^  afterwards  tbe  resisters  and  victims  of  the 
cruelties  and  despotism  with  which  Philip  and  Alva  desolated 
the  Protestant  cities  of  Flanders.  There  might  be  seen^  then 
a  youthful  gallant^  a  contender  in  tournaments  for  ladies' 
smiles  and  royal  prizes^  the  grandee  Ruy  Gromez^  afterwards 
the  celebrated  prime-minister  of  Spain ;  and,  as  if  to  complete 
the  historic  group,  there  arrived,  soon  after,  PhOibert  Emanuel 
duke  of  Savoy,  the  suitor  of  Elizabeth  and  the  future  con- 
queror at  St.  Quintin.  Last,  and  greatest,  came  that  illus- 
trious prince  of  Orange  who  wrested  Holland  from  the  gra^ 
of  Philip  II.  The  queen  sent  her  lord  privy-seal  to  welcome 
the  princes  of  Savoy  and  of  Orange  at  Ghravesend;  and 
they  came  through  London-bridge  to  Whitehall  in  the  royal 
baizes,  and  landed  at  Whitehall-palace,  January  9th,  1555,' 
where  brilliant  festivities  were  at  that  moment  held. 

All  this  splendour  soon  closed  in  the  darkest  gloom.  The 
queen^s  health  had  been  sinking  since  November  set  in ;  yet, 
inspired  by  her  illusive  hopes  of  offspring,  she  kept  up  her 
spirits  with  more  than  usual  energy.  She  was  carried  to  her 
throne  in  the  house  of  lords,  January  16th,  for  the  purpose 
of  dissolving  parliament,  when  she  went  through  the  cere- 
mony of  sceptriug^  those  demoniac  acts,  passed  by  her  third 
parliament,  which  let  loose  the  fiends  of  persecution  over 
her  country.  A  singular  act  was  likewise  passed,  declaring 
it  treason  to  pray  publicly  for  her  death,  which  it  seems  was 
done  in  some  meetings  of  Protestants;  but  a  clause  was 
added,  probably  by  her  desire,  that  "if  penitence  was  ex- 
pressed, the  parties  were  only  to  be  obnoxious  to  minor 
punishment,  awarded  by  their  judge.'''  The  two  houses  had 
joined  in  a  petition  to  Philip,  requesting,  that  if  it  should 
happen  to  the  queen  otherwise  than  well  in  her  travail,  he 
would  take  upon  him  the  government  of  the  realm  during  the 
minority  of  her  child,  with  its  guardianship.  Lord  Paget 
had  raised  an  objection  to  this  measure,  but  the  friends  of 

'  Holinshed,  whose  chronide  is  drawn  from  the  narrative  of  an  eye-witneea, 
George  Ferrers,  master  of  the  revels  to  Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 

'  ParL  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  882.     For  her  illness,  see  Holinshed,  first  oditicm. 
»ParLHi8tp.831. 
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Philip  declared  he  had  protested^  on  his  honour^  that  he 
would  resign  the  goyemment  when  his  child  came  of  age. 
''Ay/'  replied  Paget;  "  but  should  he  not,  who  is  to  sue  the 
bond?'' — ^a  witticism  taken  extremely  ill  by  the  king  and 
queen.  But  the  act  was  passed,  notwithstanding  lord  Paget's 
opposition,  and  it  certainly  threw  great  power  into  the  hands 
of  Philip  during  the  queen's  long  illness.  Noailles,  indeed, 
expressly  assured  his  soToreign,  the  king  of  France,  that  it  is 
of  little  use  appealing  to  queen  Mary  as  an  independent 
sovereign ;  for,  from  the  day  of  her  marriage,  Philip  of  Spain 
ruled  virtually  in  every  measure,  domestic  or  foreign,  in  the 
kingdom  of  England.  The  bishops,  he  says,*  received  notice 
to  make  processions  and  prayers  for  the  life  and  safety  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  of  which  the  queen  expected  to  become 
the  mother.  Soon  after  placards  were  fixed  on  her  palace 
walk,  containing  these  words, — ''Are  ye  so  stupid,  English 
nobles,  as  to  beheve  that  our  queen  should  have  aught,  without 
it  be  a  marmot  or  a  puppy-dog  ?"  * 

It  is  true  that  her  hope  of  bringing  offspring  was  utterly 
delusive ;  the  increase  of  her  figure  was  but  symptomatic  of 
dropsy,  attended  by  a  complication  of  the  most  dreadful  dis- 
orders which  can  af9ict  the  female  frame,  under  which  eveiy 
faculty  of  her  mind  and  body  sunk  for  many  months.  At 
this  time  commenced  that  horrible  persecution  of  the  Protes- 
tants which  has  stained  her  name  to  all  futurity;  but  if 
eternal  obloquy  was  incurred  by  the  half-dead  queen,  what  is 
the  due  of  the  parliaments  which  legalized  the  acts  of  cruelty 
conmiitted  in  her  name  ?  Shall  we  call  the  house  of  lords 
bigoted,  when  its  majority,  which  sanctioned  this  wickedness, 
were  composed  of  the  same  individuals  who  had  planted,  veiy 
recently,  the  Protestant  church  of  England?'  Surely  not; 
for  the  name  implies  honest,  though  wrong-headed  attach- 
ment to  one  religion.    Shall  we  suppose  that  the  land  groaned 

>  Noailles*  AmlMuwadefl,  voL  ▼.  ^  Ilnd. 

*      '  The  hofose  of  lords,  in  the  16th  oentary,  was  composed  of  fewer  members 

than  our  piresent  queen's  privy  oouuciL    A  numeroos  legislative  nobility,  it  may 

be  inferred  from  the  history  of  the  Tudors,  is  far  more  fiivourable  to  dvil  and 

leligions  liberty.    Many  of  the  haughty  ancient  nobility,  who  controlled  the 
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under  the  iron  swaj  of  a  standing  army  ?  at  that  the  Spanish 
bridegroom  had  introduced  foreign  forces  ?  But  reference  to 
fiEU^  will  prove^  that  even  Philip^s  household  servants  were 
sent  back  with  his  fleet ;  and  a  few  yalets,  fools^  and  fiddler^ 
belonging  to  the  grandees  his  bridesmen,  were  all  the  forces 
permitted  to  land^ — ^no  very  formidable  band  to  EngKshmen. 
The  queen  had  kept  her  word  rigorously,  when  she  asserted 
"  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  religion  without 
universal  consent/'  Three  times  in  two  years  had  she  sent 
the  house  of  commons  back  to  their  constituents^  althou^ 
they  were  most  compliant  in  every  measure  relative  to  her 
religion.  If  she  had  bribed  one  parliam^it,  why  did  she  not 
keep  it  sitting  during  her  shc»rt  reign  ?  If  her  parliaments 
had  been  honest  as  herseli^  her  reign  would  have  been  the 
pride  of  her  country,  instead  of  its  reproach ;  because,  if  th^ 
had  done  their  duty  in  guarding  their  fellow-creatures  from 
bloody  penal  laws  respecting  religion,  the  queen,  by  her  first 
r^al  act,  in  restoring  the  ancient  firee  constitution  of  the 
great  Plantagenets,  had  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  her  govern- 
ment to  take  furtive  vengeance  on  any  individual  who  opposed 
it.  She  had  exerted  all  the  enei^  of  her  great  eloquence  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  her  judges  that  they  wero  to  sit  as 
"  indiflferent  umpires  between  herself  and  her  people.'*  She 
had  no  standing  army  to  awe  parliaments,  no  rich  civil  list 
to  bribe  them.  By  restoring  the  great  estates  of  the  Howard, 
the  Percy,  and  many  other  victims  of  Henry  YIII.  and  Ed- 
ward VI.'s  r^ency,  by  giving  back  the  revenues  of  the 
plundered  bishoprics  and  the  church  lands  possessed  by  the 
crown,  she  bad  reduced  herself  to  poverty  as  complete  as  the 
most  enthusiastic  lover  of  freedom  could  desire.  But  her 
personal  expenditure  was  extremely  economical,  and  she  suc- 
cessfully struggled  with  poverty  till  her  husband  involved 
England  in  a  French  war.     The  French  ambassador  affirmed, 

crown  in  the  preceding  age,  were  cut  off  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  their  places  sap- 
plied  hjparvemts, — the  mcmial  servants  of  the  royal  household  raised  by  caprice, 
whose  fathers  had  been  maoe-bearers  to  lord  mayors,  heralds,  and  lower  limbs  of 
the  law,  &c ;  proper  candidates  for  the  lower  hoiu<e  if  they  won  their  way  by 
ability,  but  awkward  members  of  a  house  of  peers,  then  amounting  to  but  fifty 
laymen. 
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in  his  despatches^  that  the  qneen  was  so  very  poor^  that  her 
want  of  money  was  apparent  in  every  thing  pertaining  to 
herself^  even  to  the  dishes  pat  on  her  own  table.^  Such  self- 
denial  contributed  to  render  her  unpopular  among  her  courtiers, 
and  penuriousness  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  her  ill  quali- 
ties ;  but  those  who  reckon  up  the  vast  sums  she  had  restored 
to  their  rightful  owners,  or  refused  to  appropriate  in  confisca- 
tion, will  allow  that  hers  was  an  honourable  poverty. 

The  fact  of  whether  the  torpid  and  half-dead  queen  was 
the  instigator  of  a  persecution,  the  memory  of  which  curdles 
the  blood  with  horror  at  this  distance  of  time,  is  a  question 
of  less  moral  import,  at  the  present  day,  than  a  clear  analy- 
zation  of  the  evil  with  which  selfish  interests  had  infected  the 
legislative  powers  of  our  country.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mary 
almost  abstained  from  creation  of  peers,  and  restored  the 
ancient  custom  of  annual  parliaments ;'  the  majority  of  the 
persons  composing  the  houses  of  peers  and  commons  were 
dishonest,  indifferent  to  all  religions,  and  willing  to  establish 
the  most  opposing  rituals,  so  that  they  might  retain  their 
grasp  on  the  accursed  thing  with  which  their  very  souls  were 
corrupted, — ^for  corrupted  they  were,  though  not  by  the  un- 
fortunate que^i.  The  church  lands,  with  which  Henry  VIII. 
had  bribed  his  aristocracy,  titled  and  untitled,  into  co-opera- 
tion with  his  enormities,  both  personal  and  poUtical,  had  in- 
duced national  depravity.  The  leaders  of  the  Marian  perse- 
cution, G^ardiner  and  Bonner,  were  of  the  apostate  dass  of 
persecutors.  "  Flesh  bred  in  murder,*'  th^  had  belonged  to 
the  government  of  Henry  YIII.,  which  sent  the  zealous 
Boman-catholic  and  the  pious  Protestant  to  the  same  stake. 
For  the  sake  of  worldly  advantage,  either  for  ambition  or 
power,  Gardiner  and  Bonner  had,  for  twenty  years,  promoted 
the  burning  or  quartering  of  the  advocates  of  papal  supre- 
macy; they  now  turned  with  the  tide,  and  burnt,  with  the 
same  degree  of  conscientiousness,  the  opposers  of  papal 
.supremacy. 

The  persecution  appears  to  have  been  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  caprice,  or  the  private  vengeance,  of  these  prelates ; 
^  NoaiUes,  yoL  v.  '  Drake's  F&rliamentary  Histoiy. 
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for  a  great  jurist  of  our  times,  who  paid  unprejudiced  atten- 
tion to  the  &ctSy  has  thus  summed  up  the  case :  "  Of  four- 
teen bishoprics,  the  Catholic  prelates  used  their  influence  so 
successfully^  as  altogether  to  prevent  blooddied  in  nine,  and 
to  reduce  it  within  limits  in  the  ranaining  five.  Bonner, 
'  whom  all  generations  shall  call  bloody/  raged  so  furiously  in 
the  diocese  of  London,  as  to  be  charged  with  burning  half 
the  martyrs  in  the  kingdom/' '  Cardinal  Pole,  the  queen's 
relative  and  fiuniliar  friend,  took  no  part  in  these  horrible 
condemnations.  He  considered  his  vocation  was  the  reforma- 
tion of  manners :  he  used  to  blame  Gardiner  for  his  reliance 
on  the  arm  of  flesh,'  and  was  known  to  rescue  from  Bonner's 
crowded  piles  of  martyrs  the  inhabitants  of  his  own  district.  It 
is  more  probable  that  the  queen's  private  opinion  leant  rather  to 
her  cousin,  who  had  retained  the  religion  she  loved  unchanged, 
than  to  Gkurdiner,  who  had  been  its  persecutor ;  but  Gardiner 
was  armed  with  the  legislative  powers  of  the  kingdom,  un- 
worthy as  its  time-serving  legislators  were  to  exercise  them. 
Yet  all  ought  not  to  be  included  in  one  sweeping  censure :  a 
noble  minority  of  good  men,  disgusted  at  the  detestable  penal 
laws  which  lighted  the  torturing  fires  for  the  Protestants, 
seceded  bodily  from  the  house  of  commons,  after  vainly 
opposing  them.  This  glorious  band  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature  was  composed  of  CathoUcs  as  well  as  Protestants ;  it 
was  headed  by  the  great  jurist,  serjeant  Plowden,'  a  Catholic 

'  Histary  of  England  by  sir  James  Mackintosh,  ycL  ii.  p.  328. 
s  Burnett's  Hist,  of  the  Beforawtaon,  voL  iL 
'  When  Francis  Flowden  published  his  Hiitoiy  of  Ireland,  tSr'PbSS:p'Mvmga,VB 
entered  into  some  strictures  on  it.  He  was  answered  by  the  anther,  who  quoted 
a  letter  of  queen  Elizabeth,  offering  the  chancellorsldp  to  his  ancestor  if  he 
would  abjure  his  rdigion.  Fuller,  our  church  historian,  a  man  as  honest  ns 
himself,  is  enthusiastic  in  the  praise  of  this  noble-minded  lawyer,  who  is,  pcrhiqw, 
a  still  finer  specimen  of  human  nature  than  even  dr  Thomas  More,  since  he  was 
so  fiir  in  advance  of  his  age,  as  to  have  understood  that  religious  toleratiaa 
was  a  virtue.  Camden,  another  honest  man,  speaks  with  delight  of  Flowden. 
**  How  exceUent  a  medley  is  made,"  says  he,  **  when  honesty  and  ability  meet 
in  a  man  of  his  profesdon !"  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Temple  in  1&72,  when 
that  magnificent  hall  was  builded,  he  bong  a  great  advancer  theteofl  Hie 
monument  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Temple  church  ck)se  by,  at  the  northeast  of  the 
ch<nr,  his  effigy  lying  along,  with  the  hands  in  the  attitude  of  supplication :  he 
is  represented  in  his  ooif  and  gown,  and  a  little  ruff  tixnt  his  nedc  He  died 
February  6,1584. 
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80  firm^  as  to  refose  tbe  chaucdlorship^  when  persuaded  to 
take  it  by  queen  Elizabeth,  because  he  would  not  change  his 
religion.  This  secession  is  the  first  indication  of  a  principle 
of  merdfiil  toleration  to  be  found  among  any  legislators  in 
England.  Few  were  the  numbers  of  these  good  men/  and 
long  it  was  before  their  principles  gained  ground ;  for,  truly, 
the  worid  had  not  made  sufficient  advance  in  Christian  dvi- 
lization  at  that  time  to  recognise  any  virtue  in  religious 
toleration. 

One  of  Mary's  earUest  cares  had  been  to  provide  a  series 
of  orthodox  masses  for  the  soul  of  her  &ther ;  and  for  this 
purpose  she  wished  to  appropriate  certain  rectorial  tithes  be- 
longing to  Kendal  church,  then  in  possession  of  the  crown. 
She  consulted  her  ecclesiastic  confidants  on  the  matter ;  but 
they  assured  her  that  the  pope  would  never  permit  the  en- 
dowments of  a  parish  to  be  appropriated  to  the  assistance  of 
so  determmed  an  enemy  of  the  church  as  Henry  VIII.  She, 
in  the  hope  that  her  father's  soul  was  not  whoUy  beyond  the 
reach  of  intercession,  presented  the  ad^owson  to  a  college  he 
had  refounded  at  Cambridge,  saying,  ^'  That  as  his  bene&ction 
to  this  college  was  the  best  thing  he  had  done  for  himself,  the 
best  thing  she  could  do  to  show  her  duty,  was  to  augment 
its  revenues  for  his  sake/''  Among  the  popular  accusations 
against  Mary  is  a  very  terrible  one ;  no  other  than  that  she 
instigated  an  ecclesiastical  council  to  exhume  her  father's 
bones,  to  be  burnt  for  heresy.  At  the  very  time  when  Mary 
is  represented  as  encouraging  such  parricidal  insults  on  her 
fi&ther's  body,  she  was  occupied  in  fond,  vain  solicitude  for  the 
comfort  of  his  soul;  and  was  actually  sparing  endowments 
from  her  poverty,  in  hopes  that  his  state  might  be  ameUo- 

'  They  were  tlurtjHMTen  in  number.  See  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  iiL  p. 
883,  where  the  namet  of  all  them  intrepid  members  of  parliament  may  be  read. 
Good  Christians  they  were,  though  different  denominations  of  religion  were  found 
in  their  ranks.  Some  of  their  descendants  are  Catholics  to  this  day,  as  the 
Flowdens ;  some  are  Protestants,  as  the  descendants  of  Rous,  member  for  Dun- 
wich.  The  humane  seceders  from  parliament  were  punished  for  the  desertion 
of  their  seats  by  fme,  imprisonment,  and  other  Star-chamber  inflictions,  and  (what 
does  not  appear  so  very  unreasonable)  by  2om  qf  their  parliamentary  wagee. 
The  secession  took  place  twice.  Sir  Edward  Coke  has  preserved  some  particulan 
relating  to  it :  he  was  the  last  man  who  would  have  foUowed  such  an  examjde. 
*  Hist  of  KendaL    Southey's  Hist  of  the  ChurdL 

VOL.  III.  V  N 
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rated.  The  story  was  founded  on  one  stiU  stranger^  the 
detail  of  which  is  preserved  by  the  Scottish  ambassadcxr, 
Mdville.  He  writes^  that  when  he  journeyed  over  the  border^ 
on  a  mission  from  his  queen  Mary  of  Scots  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth, a  man  who  professed  divining  and  other  ccmjnrations 
joined  his  train.  He  was,  or  had  been,  valet  <ji  queen  Eliza- 
beth's chamber,  and  had  served  in  the  househ<dd  of  her  £Either 
and  brother;  he  was,  in  all  probabihty,  a  spy  of  the  Engfah 
court.  Melville  was  entertained  by  him  with  the  wildest  tales 
concerning  the  royal  family  of  Tudor.  '*  Henry  VIII.,''  said 
this  informant,'  "  consulted  necromancers,  who  told  him  that 
Edward  his  scm  would  have  few  years,  and  no  heirs ;  that  his 
two  daughters  would  succeed  each  other;  that  Maiy  would 
take  in  marriage  a  Spaniard,  and  make  great  alterations  in 
England;  and  that  EUzabeth  would  many  a  Scotchman  or 
a  Frenchman.  Whereupon  Heniy  VIII.  poisoned  both  his 
daughters ;  but  they  took  antidotes  and  recovered,  after  suffer- 
ing severe  internal  agonies.''  He  added,  '^  that  Mary  never 
regained  her  health ;  and  that  all  the  dreadful  internal  suffiBr- 
ings  which  the  women  who  hatmied  her  chamber  [meaning 
her  bedchamber  women]  told  him  she  endured,  were  owing 
to  her  father's  cruelty.  Therefore,  to  be  revenged  cm  him, 
queen  Mary  had  her  father's  bones  taken  up  and  burnt." 
As,  however,  the  gigantic  di:eleton  of  Henry  VIII.  was  found 
by  sir  Henry  Halford  and  Geoige  IV.  quite  whole  in  his 
tomb  in  St.  George's  chapel  at  Windsor,  no  better  proof  can 
be  given  of  the  fEdsehood  of  both  statements. 

The  proto-martyrs  of  the  Protestant  church  of  England 
were  men  of  blameless  lives  and  consistent  conduct;  their 
leader  was  prebend  Bogers,  of  St.  Paul's,  who  was  burnt  at 
Smithfield,  February  4th,  1555.  The  same  week  were  burnt, 
Saunders,  rector  of  All-hallows,  at  Coventry;  Dr.  Rowland 
Taylor/  at  Hadleigh;  and  bishop  Hooper,  at  Gbucester.  All 
were  oflfered  their  lives  as  the  price  of  apostasy;  but  all  re- 
mained firm  in  their  feith.   The  martyrdom  of  bishop  Hoop^ 

'  Melville's  Memoirs,  p.  66 ;  Bannatyne  editkm. 
'  It  is  not  generally  known  that  bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  one  of  tiie  greatert 
literary  ornaments  of  our  church,  was  grands(m  to  this  admiraUe  man. 
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was  a  peculiar  instance  of  ingratitude  in  Mary's  government^ 
for  his  loyalty  to  her  had  been  as  firm  as  his  adherence  to  his 
church.  He  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  conduct^  in  which  he 
says,  with  naive  simplicity,  "When  queen  Mary's  fortunes 
were  at  the  worst,  I  rode,  myself,  from  place  to  place,  (as  is 
well  known,)  to  win  and  stay  the  people  for  her  party.  And 
whereas,  when  another  was  proclaimed,  [lady  Jane  Gray,]  I 
preferred  our  queen,  notwithstanding  the  proclamations.  I 
sent  horses  in  both  shires  [Gloucester  and  Worcester]  to  serve 
her  in  great  danger,  as  sir  John  Talbot  and  William  Lygon, 
esq.,  can  testify.'' 

At  the  end  of  the  week  of  crune^  which  saw  the  sufferings 
of  these  four  good  men,  Alphonso  di  Castro,  a  Franciscan 
friar,  confessor  to  king  Philip,  preached  before  the  court  a 
sermon,  inveighing  against  the  wickedness  of  burning  them ; 
he  boldly  dedared  the  truth,  that  the  English  bishops  learned 
not  in  Scripture  to  bum  any  one  for  conscience'  sake.  This 
truly  Christian  sermon  produced  an  order  fi^m  court,  whether 
from  the  queen  or  her  husband  is  not  known,  to  stop  the 
burnings  for  upwards  of  five  weeks,  which  raised  hopes  of 
future  clemency ;  but  in  vain,  for,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
above  two  hundred  human  creatures  perished  before  the  per- 
secution and  Mary's  reign  ceased  together.  In  February 
1555^  Christiem  III.,  king  of  Denmark,  wrote  an  excellent 
letter  to  queen  Mary,  claiming  bishop  Coverdale,  one  of  the 
translators  of  the  English  Bible,  as  his  subject.  Thus,  to  the 
joy  of  all  humane  persons,  was  a  good  and  learned  man  de- 
livered from  a  dreadful  death. 

The  only  notice  of  the  queen's  existence  for  several  months 
is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Diary  of  a  Resident  in  the 
City  of  London,*  who  notes,  that  "  on  April  3  the  king's  grace 
removed  the  queen  to  Hampton-Court  to  keep  Easter,  and  to 
take  her  chamber  there,"  after  the  usual  mode  of  the  queens 
of  England  who  expected  ofispring.  Once  only  was  queen 
Mary  seen  by  the  public,  which  was  on  St.  George's-day,  the 
28rd  of  the  same  month.     Philip  of  Spain,  as  sovereign  of 

1  Feb.  lOtb,  1556.    SeeFta's  Martjrology,  pwt  ii.  p.  145 
'  MMdiyn'B  Dury,  p.  84. 
N  N  2 
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the  order  of  tbe  Garter^  went  in  procession  with  the  knights 
and  lords  in  their  robes^  with  three  crosses  and  a  crowd  of 
priests  and  clerks.  Gardiner^  the  lord  chancellor^  was  like- 
wise chancellor  of  the  order :  he  wore  his  mitre^  and  was  all 
the  day  attired  in  robes  of  gold  tissue.  The  choir  sang  Salva 
festa  dies,  as  they  went  round  the  courts  and  doisters  of 
Hampton-Court.  The  queen^  who  was  anxiously  looked  for 
by  many  of  her  subjects^  came  to  a  casement,  and  remained 
there  while  the  heralds  were  surrounding  king  Philip,  ''  so 
that  hundreds/'  adds  Machyn,  ''did  see  her  grace  after  she 
had  taken  to  her  chamber.'^'  Beports  were  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land that  she  was  dead.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  rumour 
went  that  she  had  given  birth  to  a  prince.  Machyn  mentions 
it  in  his  quaint  language  thus :  ''  The  last  day  of  April  tidings 
came  to  London  that  the  queen's  grace  was  deUvered  of  a 
prince;  so  there  was  great  ringing  throughout  the  city  and 
other  places  of  Te  Deum.  The  morrow  after  it  was  turned 
otherwise,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  Gt>d ;  but  it  shall  be, 
when  it  please  God,  who  will  remember  his  true  servants  that 
put  their  trust  in  him.''  Expectation  of  the  birth  of  an  heir 
or  heiress  to  England  continued  for  some  weeks,  notwith- 
standing this  disappointment. 

So  much  ridicule  has  been  cast  on  the  mistake  made  in  the 
queen's  situation,  that  no  person  has  asked  the  obvious  ques- 
tion of,  'Who  governed  England  during  the  time  which 
embraced  the  commencement  of  the  Protestant  persecutiaa 
and  her  violent  illness?'  How  violent  that  illness  VFas,  may 
be  learned  from  the  testimony  of  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
Michele :'  "  From  the  time  of  her  first  af9iction  she  was  a 
prey  to  the  severest  headaches,  her  head  being  frightfully 
swelled:  she  was  likewise  subject  to  perpetual  attacks  of 
hysteria^  which  other  women  exhale  by  tears  and  pierdng 
cries."  From  this  notice  may  be  implied,  that  the  wretched 
queen  still  retained  sufficient  command  of  herself  to  suppress 
all  audible  plaints,  as  unbecoming  her  royal  station^  Who 
can,  however,  believe  that  a  woman  in  this  state  of  mortal 

1  Michyn's  Diuy,  p.  85. 
*  MS.  Lftosdowne^  p.  840  A»  folio  157;  British  Koaeom. 
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sofTering  was  capable  of  governing  a  kingdom,  or  that  she 
was  accountable  for  any  thing  done  in  it  ?'  Fox,  in  his  narra- 
tive of  the  sufferings  of  the  Protestant  martyrs,  whenever  the 
queen  is  mentioned,  really  confirms  the  description  of  Michele. 
"  Sometimes,'*  he  reports,  "  she  laid  weeks  without  speaking, 
as  one  dead,  and  more  than  once  the  rumour  went  that  she 
had  died  in  childbed/' 

Whilst  queen  Mary  remained  at  Hampton-Court,  she  gave 
audience  to  the  two  Noailles,  on  business  of  the  utmost  im- 
port touching  peace  or  war.  She  rose  twice  or  thrice  finom 
her  chair  in  great  agitation  during  the  interview,  and  expressed 
herself  very  warmly  regarding  the  expatriation  of  the  prince 
of  Savoy,  whose  restoration  to  his  dominions,  detained  by 
Prance,  was  the  point  in  dispute.  She  had  not  been  visible 
for  months  before,  and  all  her  subjects,  except  the  very  few 
women  shut  up  with  her,  suspected  that  she  was  dead/  The 
king  of  Prance,  who  was  uneasy  r^arding  the  war  that  Philip 
was  meditating,  told  Noailles  ''to  seek  another  audience 
with  the  queen  to  discuss  the  matter  with  her,  watching  hei 
countenance  earnestly  all  the  time."  Noailles  went  to  Hamp- 
ton-Court in  the  beginning  of  May,  with  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world  for  making  the  physiognomical  inquisition  his 
king  recommended,  but  found  himself  debarred  from  her 
presence,  for  her  seclusion  was  deeper  than  ever,  as  she  was 
suffering  excessively.  The  next  news  he  sent  word  to  his 
king  was,  ''  that  the  queen  would  never  bring  any  child  into 
the  world ;  and  that  the  wise  woman,  and  an  old  maid  who  had 
attended  her  from  her  youth,  had  declared  that  the  queen's 
supposed  state  was  by  no  means  of  the  hopeful  kind  generally 
supposed,  but  rather  some  woful  malady,  for  she  sat  whole 
days  on  the  ground  crouched  together,  with  her  knees  higher 
than  her  head." 

The  females  of  her  household  and  her  medical  attendants 
still  kept  up  the  delusive  hope  that  her  accouchement  was  at 
hand.     Prayers  were  put  up  for  her  safe  delivery,  in  May 

'  Her  iHnew  commenced  with  ledoabled  vibtenoe  at  its  tisaal  time, — the  fiJl  of 
the  lea£     The  busy  and  brilHant  scenea  whidi  anoceeded  eadi  other  the  — ">t 
autumn  greatly  aggravated  it,  so  that  the  never  regained  her  health. 
>  Noaiiki'  Ambaandea,  voL  t.  pp.  26,  27. 
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1565 ;  and  drculare  were  writteu^ — Bimilar  to  those  prepared 
at  the  birth  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  Edward  YI. — in  which 
blanks  were  left  for  dates^  and  for  the  sex  of  the  royal 
offspring.  The  news  was  actually  published  in  London,  and 
carried  to  Norwich  and  Flanders,  that  a  prince  was  hanL^ 

The  queen  returned  to  St.  JamesVpalace  no  one  knew 
when,  and  continued  in  a  deplorable  state  <^  health  throughout 
the  summer,  until  she  was  advised  to  remove  for  the  air  of 
the  country.  Her  removal  is  thus  minutely  described  by 
Strype's  MS.  duronider :  "  July  21, 1555,  the  queen  removed 
from  St.  Jameses-palace  in  the  fields.  Passing  through 
Whitehall  and  the  park,  she  took  her  barge  at  Whitehall- 
stairs  to  Lambeth,  my  lord  cardinal^s  house;  there  she 
mounted  into  her  chariot,  and  rode  through  St.  George's- 
fidds  to  Newington,  and  over  Newington-fidds  to  Eltham- 
palace,  where  she  arrived  at  five  in  the  afternoon, — cardinal 
Pole,  lord  Pembroke,  lord  Montague,  and  many  more  of  her 
court,  following  on  horseback,  when  a  vast  conflux  of  people 
crowded  to  see  her  grace,  above  ten  thousand.'^  This  seems 
her  first  appearance  since  her  illness. 

Whilst  Mary  remained  suspended  between  life  and  death, 
only  animated  by  a  hope  which  every  day  became  fainter,  the 
conduct  of  her  young  husband  was  by  no  means  edifying  to 
her  court.  Fortunatdy,  the  queen  had  diosen  maids  of 
honour  whose  correctness  of  life  was  unimpeachable;  who 
were  not  only  ladies  of  approved  virtue,  but  ready  to  do 
battle,  if  any  audacious  offender  offered  an  indvility.  Of 
this  praiseworthy  spirit,  the  beautiful  lady  Magdalen  Daare, 
.  who  married,  in  the  next  reign,  viscount  Montague,  afforded  a 
signal  instance.'  One  day,  as  she  was  at  her  toilette,  king 
Philip,  who  had  observed  a  small  window  which  lighted  her 

^  Machyn'fl  Diaiy. 
'  Life  of  Magdalen  Dacre,  Yisoonntess  of  Montague,  by  R.  Smitli.  Magdalm 
Dacre  was  born  in  1538 ;  she  was  therefore  sixteen  at  the  time  when  she  resisted 
the  adyances  of  the  spouse  of  her  royal  mistress,  by  the  help  of  the  stoat  staff 
which  stood  on  dnty  in  her  dressing-room.  She  loved  Marjr,  but  detested  and 
defied  Philip.  Magdalen  was  the  daughter  of  a  fbarleflB  tare,  the  great  lord 
Dacre,  lord  marcher  of  the  northern  border,  who,  relying  on  his  powerful  positian, 
sometimes  told  his  terrific  master  troths  which  he  did  not  hear  from  courtier 
lips.    More  than  onoe  lord  Dacre  sarcastically  oongratnlated  Heniy  VIII.  on  the 
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dreasing-room  from  a  corridor  at  Hampton-Conrt^  contrived 
to  open  it  far  enough  to  put  in  his  arm ;  whai  the  fair  maid 
of  honour^  justly  indignant  at  a  liberty  she  never  encouraged, 
took  up  a  staff  which  stood  h-propos  in  a  comer,  and  gave 
the  intruding  arm  so  sound  a  rap,  that  Phihp  was  glad  to 
draw  it  back  in  a  hurry,  and  to  make  a  speedy  retreat.  He 
took  no  offence  at  this  specimen  of  an  English  lady's  spirit, 
but  was  ever  afterwards  observed  to  treat  the  heroine  of  the 
staff  with  remarkable  deference.  The  fair  Dacre  was  of  so 
stately  a  presence,  that  she  towered  above  all  the  ladies  of 
the  court  in  height :  she  was  maid  of  honour  afterwards  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  but  was  accustomed  to  speak  with  infinite 
scorn  of  the  immorality  of  her  court,  when  compared  to 
that  of  queen  Mary.  When  Philip  found  that  the  ladies  of 
his  wife's  household  were  too  respectable  to  give  the  least 
encouragement  to  his  advances,  it  is  affirmed  that  he  formed 
disreputable  acquaintances  with  females  of  low  condition ;  at 
least,  such  is  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  pamphlet, 
pubUshed  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  English  against  the 
Spanish  influence  in  the  privy  council,  attributed  to  John 
Bradford.^  Whoever  wrote  it,*  the  whole  may  be  considered 
as  a  collection  of  the  popular  reports  afloat  concerning  king 
Philip.  The  author  accounts  for  his  knowledge  of  the  long's 
conduct  as  follows : — ''  Ye  would  say,  what  could  this  fellow 
hear  and  see?  In  truth  I  was  chamberlain  to  one  of  the 
privy  council,  and  with  all  dihgence  gave  myself  to  write  and 
read  Spanish;  whidi,  once  attained,  I  kept  secret  from  my 
master  and  fellow-servants  because  I  might  be  trusted  in  my 
master's   closet  or  study,  where  I  might   read   daily  such 

power  hb  saprenuu^  gave  hu  majesty,  of  absolving  hiniaelf  from  the  sins  he 
oommitted.  At  another  time  he  nid  to  him,  serioosly  and  impressively,  "  Your 
mf^esty  will  find,  when  too  late,  that  a  man  has  small  chance  of  peace,  let  his 
ra^  be  what  it  may,  who  has  more  than  one  wife  for  his  chamber,  and  more 
than  one  fiuth  in  his  heart."  Magdalen  Dacre  had  two  saitors,  the  '*  great  sir 
John  Arondel,"  and  visooont  Moutagoe,  the  son-in-law  of  her  royal  mistress's 
friend,  the  fiiir  Geraldine.  She  married  the  latter  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
— ^Latin  life  of  Magdalen  Dacre,  Retrospective  Review. 

^  Strype's  Memorials,  voL  ii.     Original  F&pers,  p.  344,  from  Fox's  MSS. 
*  Machyn's  Diaiy  mentions  the  arrest  of  Bradford,  the  martyr,  several  mootht 
before  some  of  the  events  narrated  in  this  libel  had  taken  place,  therefore  it 
ooold  not  bans  been  written  by  him. 
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writing  as  I  saw  often  brought  into  tlie  council  chamber; 
which  thing  I  did  as  opportunity  served.  I  saw  certain 
letters  sent  from  the  emperor,  half  a  year  before  king  Philip 
left  England,  wherein  was  contained  these  secrets:  'That 
king  Philip  should  make  his  excuses  to  queen  Maiy  that  he 
would  go  to  see  his  Mher  in  Flanders,  promising  to  return 
immediately.  The  good,  simple  queen  is  so  jealous  of  my 
SOD,  (I  term  it  as  the  letters  doth,)  we  shall  inake  her  agree 
to  all  our  requests  before  his  return,  or  else  keep  him  here 
exercised  in  our  affairs.^  No  man  'can  think  evil  of  the 
queen,  though  she  be  somewhat  moved  when  things  are 
beaten  into  her  head  by  her  gentlewomen/  ^^  This  was  the 
idea  of  her  adopting  her  husband  as  heir  of  England/  to 
the  exclusion  of  Elizabeth.  ''  God  is  my  witness,  that  my 
heart  will  not  suffer  me  to  declare  the  vile  reports  that  I  have 
heard  the  Spaniards  speak  against  the  queen;  and  yet  her 
grace  taketh  them  for  her  fidthful  friends.^^  He  goes  on  to 
draw  a  laughable  picture  of  what  the  English  court  will  be, 
if  the  Spaniards  have  entire  rule  in  En^and :  "  The  court 
shall  be  kept  more  Uke  a  hostelry  or  tavern,  than  a  noble 
house.  Let  them  report  that  have  been  at  Brussels,  at  the 
emperor's  court,  where  is  to  be  sold  both  wine  and  beer  oat 
of  the  emperor's  cellar,  as  at  any  vintner's  in  the  city.  Yea^ 
and  the  best  of  your  lordships  shall  never  be  trusted  to  stay 
at  home,  but  shall  have  to  wait  on  king  Philip  abroad,  and 
be  glad  to  lie  in  a  victualling  house,  where  ye  shall  Ihink  to 
&ixe  well  if  ye  have  half  a  lean  roasted  capon  to  dinner,  and 
as  much  to  supper;  perhaps  a  pint  of  thin  wine  and wat^,  or 
else  half  a  bin  of  lean  mutton,  a  pig's  pettitoe,  and  half  a 
dozen  green  salads.  Then  wiU  ye  say,  'Would  to  Grod  we 
had  kept  the  crown  for  the  right  heir  V  But,  peradventure, 
her  grace  the  queen  thinketh  king  Philip  wiU  keep  her  more 
company,  and  love  her  the  better,  if  she  will  give  him  the 
crown.'* 

A  ribald  rhyme  is  then  quoted,  alluding  to  one  of  Philip's 
supposed  intrigues ;  it  seems  part  of  a  ballad  of  no  great 
edification,  saying  that  the  king  liked — 

^  By  defloent  from  the  leg^tiniate  daoglittf  of  John  of  Gtmit. 
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"  The  Iwker's  daaghter  in  her  nuset  gown. 
Better  than  queen  Mary  without  hw  crown*** 

"The  council  of  Spain,"  continaes  the  aathor,  "purposeth  to 
establish  other  nations,  and  to  appoint  in  England  a  viceroy, 
with  an  army  of  Spanish  soldiers,  and  let  the  queen  live  at 
her  beads,  like  a  good  ancient  lady.  For  the  king,  he  likes 
better  Antwerp,  where  he  may  go  mumming  and  masking,  yea, 
even  in  the  holy  time  of  Lent,  night  after  night.  I  would 
not  have  written  this,  had  not  the  good  bishop  of  Carlisle 
been  checked  in  his  sermon ;  for  he  desired  king  Philip  to 
leave  his  loathsome  conduct,  and  laeesp  to  his  own  wife.''' 
Not  one  word  of  virtuous  sympathy  is  there  in  behalf  <^  the 
suffering  Protestants,  neither  does  the  pamphlet  accuse  Maiy 
q{  the  least  participation  in  the  cruelties  then  transacting; 
on  the  contrary,  the  author's  tone  is  that  of  compliance  with 
the  prevailing  religion. 

The  determination  of  Charles  Y.  to  abdicate  his  dominions 
in  fiivour  of  his  son,  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  depar- 
ture of  Philip  of  Spain  from  England.  Preparations  for  his 
departure  commenced  by  removal  from  Hampton-Court,  where 
the  royal  pair  had  returned.  They  went  by  water,  August  3, 
to  stay  a  few  days  at  Oatlands,  when  an  occurrence  took 
place  connected,  it  may  be  supposed,  with  the  report  that  the 
queen  was  dead.  As  her  majesty  passed  through  the  park 
to  take  her  barge  at  the  water-gate  on  the  Thames,  an  old 
beggar,  recognising  her,  became  elated  with  joy,  and  casting 
away  his  crutches,  followed  her  chariot,  leaping  and  shouting. 
Mary  commanded  that  an  alms  should  be  given  him.' 

Queen  Mary  arrived  at  Westminster  on  the  23rd  of  August.' 

After  three  days'  rest,  she  was  carried  through  the  city  in  an 

open  litter,  her  husband  riding  by  the  side  of  it,  "  in  order,"  as 

the  French  ambassador  observes,  "  that  her  people  might  see 

that  she  was  not  dead."     At  Tower-wharf  Philip  and  Mary 

took  barge  for  Oreenwich-palace.    The  princess  Elizabeth  came 

privately  from  Hampton-Court  by  water,  and  shot  the  bridge 

time  enough  to  join  the  royal  procession  to  Greenwich-palace. 

'  It  18  evident  this  tract  was  printed,  sinoe  it  hegins  with  the  words,  "  Though 
it  be  never  so  dangerous  to  me  to  set  this  little  treatise  abroad." 

i  Macfayn's  Diary,  p.  92.  *  NoaiUei. 
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''The  queen  received  nine  or  ten  supplications  [petitionfl]  as 
she  landed  at  the  'long  bridge^  at  Greenwich.  She  went 
direct  to  a  grand  religious  celebration  at  the  firiar-Observants^ 
and  came  to  the  palace  by  the  light  of  a  hundred  burning 
torches/'* 

Philip  took  his  leave  of  the  queen^  August  29th.  Mary 
parted  from  her  husband  with  the  most  passionate  tears  and 
lamentations.  She  wished  much  to  go  to  Dover  and  see  him 
embark  the  next  week^  meaning  to  wait  there  during  his 
absence.'  She  would  have  had  a  considerable  long  time  to 
tarry ;  but  she  was  not  well  enough  to  accomptmy  him  at  his 
embarkation^  and  was  forced  to  content  herself  with  having 
daily  oraison  made  at  her  chapel  for  his  safety  and  speedy 
return.  He  waited  for  a  wind  at  Dover^  and  sailed  early  in 
September.  The  princess  Elizabeth  remained  the  chief  part 
of  the  autumn  at  Greenwich  with  her  sister^  accompanied  her 
to  mass,  and  shared  all  her  devout  observances. 

The  queen  had,  in  September,  somewhat  recovered,  owing 
to  the  sagacity  of  an  Irish  physician,  who  ventured  to  pro- 
nounce a  true  opinion  of  her  case,  and  apply  proper  remedies 
for  her  agonizing  maladies.'  For  a  few  aft^noons,  the  queen 
struggled  to  pay  the  attention  to  business  she  had  formerly 
done,  but  her  health  gave  way  again  in  the  attempt,  and  she 
was  seen  no  more  at  council.^  With  her  married  life  the 
independence  of  her  reign  ceased:  from  whatever  caoaes, 
either  owing  to  her  desperate  state  of  health,  or  from  her 
idea  of  wifely  duty,  Philip,  whether  absent  or  present,  guided 
the  EngUsh  government.  When  he  left  England,  the  queoi 
dedred  cardinal  Pole  to  make  minutes  of  the  king's  last 
injunctions  for  the  privy  council,  and  they  are  still  preserved 
in  lus  hand-writing.  Philip  gave  his  commands  and  wrote 
his  mind,  with  no  more  recognition  of  his  wife's  authority 
than  was  observed  by  Henry  VII.  to  Elizabeth  of  York,  and 
he  very  coolly,  in  lus  own  name,  orders  twelve  ships  of  the 
English  fleet  to  escort  his  abdicated  father  to  Spain,  without 

*  Machyn's  Diaiy,  p.  98.  *  NoailkB'  DespatdMi,  vol  t.  p.  99. 

'  Ware's  Amuds,  p.  234^  quoted  by  sir  F.  Madden,  Privy-pane  Ejqpenses  of 
Qaeen  Maiy.  ^  Bumef  s  Beformatioii,  yoL  iL 
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the  oaremony  of  asking  the  leave  of  their  royal  mistress. 
These  documents  afford  incontestable  proof  that  Philip  of 
Spain^  not  Mary  of  England^  was  the  reigning  sovereign  after 
their  hands  were  united.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case,  how 
could  the  truthful  Fuller,  the  historian  of  our  Church,  who 
lived  too  near  the  times  of  queen  Mary  to  be  deceived,  thus 
speak  of  her? — "  She  had  been  a  worthy  princess,  if  as  UtUe 
cruelty  had  been  done  under  her  as  by  her.  She  hated  to 
equivocate,  and  always  was  what  she  was,*  without  dissembling 
her  judgment  or  conduct,  for  fear  or  flattery.'^ 

Sir  Thomas  Smith,  in  an  oration  recommending  single  life 
to  princes,  (by  which  word  he  means  regnant  queens,)  traces  all 
the  cruelty  of  Mary^s  reign  to  her  marriage.  The  same  view 
q{  the  subject  is  borne  out  by  the  contemporary  biographer 
of  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  who  calls  queen  Mary  "  a  woman 
every  way  excellent  while  she  followed  her  own  indination.'' 
Although  every  generous  feeling  is  naturally  roused  against 
the  horrid  cruelties  perpetrated  in  her  name,  yet  it  is  unjust 
and  tmgrateful  to  mention  her  maiden  reign  with  unqualified 
abhorrence ;  for  if  the  tyrannical  laws  instituted  by  her  father 
had  remained  a  few  years  more  in  force,  the  representative 
government  of  England  would  gradually  have  withered  under 
the  terrors  of  imprisonments  and  executions  without  impartial 
trial,  and  regal  despotism  would  have  been  as  successfully 
established  here,  as  it  was  in  France  and  Spain  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Henry  YIII.'s  associates,  Francis  I.  and  Charles 
y.  This  change  arose  firom  the  queen^s  own  ideas  of  recti- 
tude,* for  the  majority  of  her  privy  councillors,  judges,  and 
aristocracy  had  as  strong  a  tendency  to  corrupt  and  slavish 
principles,  as  the  worst  enemy  to  national  freedom  could  wish. 
Many  wholesome  laws  were  made  or  revived  by  her;  among 
others,  justices  of  the  peace  were  enjoined  to  take  the  ex- 
amination  of  felons  in  writing,  at  the  same  time  binding  wit- 
nesses over  to  prosecute :  without  such  regulations,  a  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that  much  malignant  accusation  might 
take  place  in  a  justice-room,  unless  witnesses  were  bound  to 

^  See  her  charge  to  her  judges,  quoted  by  sir  Nidiolas  ThrodLmorton  on  his 
trial. 
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prove  their  words.  All  landholders  and  hooseholdas  were 
made  proportionably  chargeable  to  the  repair  of  roads.  The 
gaols  were  in  a  respectable  state^  since  Fox  allows  that  tiie 
persons  imprisoned  for  conscience'  sake  were  treated  humanelj 
in  the  prisons  under  royal  authority,  while  the  persecuting 
bishops  made  noisome  confinement  part  of  the  tortures  of  the 
unhappy  Protestants. 

Queen  Mary  is  commended  tar  the  merciful  provisiim  she 
made  for  the  poor ;  there  is,  however,  no  trace  of  pocnr-rates 
levied  firom  the  community  at  lai^,  like  those  established  in 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  her  sister  Elizabedi,  at  the  dose 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  that  the  poor  were  relieved  by 
Mary  is  evident,  by  the  entire  cessation  of  those  insurrec- 
tions on  account  of  utter  destitution  which  took  place  in  her 
fisKther's  and  broth^s  reigns,  and,  now  and  tl^n,  tmd«  the 
sway  of  Elizabeth.  This  is  more  singular,  since  com  was  at 
funine  price,^  throughout  the  chief  part  of  Mary's  reign, 
owing  to  a  series  of  inclement  years  and  wet  harvests.  It 
seems  likely  that  part  of  the  church  lands  she  restored  were 
devoted  to  the  reUef  of  the  destitute,  since  very  few  monas- 
teries were  refounded.'  In  her  reign  was  alteied  that  mys- 
terious law  called  'b^iefit  of  dei^.'  It  had  originated  in 
the  earhest  dawn  of  dvilization,  when  the  church  snatched 
fix>m  the  tyranny  of  barbarous  and  ignorant  chie&  all  pri- 
soners or  victims  who  could  read,  and,  claiming  them  as  her 
own,  asserted  the  privilege  of  bringing  them  to  trial:  thus 
were  the  learned  judged  by  the  learned,  and  the  ignorant 
1^  to  the  merdes  of  those  savage  as  themsdves.  This  law 
tended  to  the  encouragement  of  learning  in  times,  when  not 
more  than  one  person  out  of  two  thousand  laymen  knew  a 
letter  in  the  book.  Since  the  comparative  cessation  from 
dvil  war,  after  the  accession  of  queen  Maiy^s  grand&dier, 
general  knowledge  had  suited  forward  in  such  mighty  waves, 
that  the  law  of  benefit  of  clergy,  with  many  others  of  hi^ 
utiUty  five  centuries  before,  were  left  without  an  object,  their 

'  See  the  calealation  of  the  prioe  of  com  throughout  four  oenturies,  in  Toone'i 
Chronological  History. 

'  WeBtminster,  the  OheervantB  at  Greenwich,  the  CarthnsiaiM  at  Shene,  and 
Brigettines  at  Sion,  with  the  hospital  of  the  Savoy. 
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actual  purposes  having  ebbed  away  in  the  transitions  of  the 
times.  The  law  of  sanctuary  was  one  of  these.  Maiy  wished, 
when  she  refounded  the  monastery  of  Westminster,  for  the 
privileges  of  its  sanctuary  to  be  abolished;  but  seijeant  Plow- 
den  made  a  stand  for  them,  on  legal  grounds. 

Domestic  cleanliness,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Maiy,  was  by 
no  means  an  English  characteristic.  When  a  room  was  out 
of  order,  the  floor  was  neither  swept  nor  washed,  but  received 
a  fresh  strewing  of  green  rushes,  just  like  the  littering  of  a 
£Eurm-yard  when  it  is  newly  spread  with  straw  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  cows  or  pigs,  and  the  old  sur&ce  remains  a 
fermenting  mass  beneath.  Thus,  layer  of  rushes  accumulated 
over  layer,  covering  up  bones,  fragments  from  the  wasteful 
dining-table,  and  other  abominations.  On  occasions  of  dancing, 
all  this  Utter  was  disturbed,  by  a  cirde  being  swept  in  the 
midst  of  the  hall;  the  stone  floor  was  thus  made  dear  of  in- 
cumbrances, while  the  extra  littering  was  heaped  up  all  round. 
This  custom  explains  an  expression  used  by  Shakspeare,  and 
the  early  dramatists  and  chroniclers,  of  ^'a  hall!  a  hallP' 
when  persons  wished  to  dance :  such  was  the  call  by  which 
domestics  understood  they  were  to  sweep  the  dancing-ring  in 
the  halL  How  noxious  the  vapours  of  the  newly-disturbed 
compost  must  have  been  to  persons  warm  with  dancing,  may 
be  supposed.  The  great  philosopher  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  evidently  was  not  used  to  such  dirty  ways  in  his  native 
Holland,  attributed  the  various  plagues  which  then  desolated 
England  to  these  horrid  habits.  His  description  is  as  follows: 
''  As  to  the  floors,^^  says  Erasmus,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Francis, 
'^they  are  usually  made  of  clay,  covered  with  rushes  that 
grow  in  fens.  These  are  so  little  disturbed,  that  the  lower 
mass  sometimes  remains  for  twenty  years  together,  and  in  it 
a  collection  of  every  kind  of  filth :  hence,  upon  a  change  of 
weather,  a  vapour  is  exhaled,  most  pernicious  to  the  hiunan 
body.^'  He  dedares  this  to  be  the  reason  England  was  so 
frequently  aflUcted  with  pestilence. 

The  nobles  were  not  a  whit  deanlier  than  the  country 
gentry ;  but  as  they  usually  were  possessed  of  several  seats, 
they  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  removing  from  one  to  another 
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when  the  inseots^  cherished  by  their  dirty  castoms^  became 
intolerable.  These  progresses  they  degantly  termed  "  going 
to  sweeten/'  The  most  pitiful  complaints  were  made  by  lord 
Paget  to  Edward  VI/s  privy  council,  because,  being  in  dis- 
grace, he  was  confined  to  Beaudes^,  which  he  assured  them, 
'' though  pretty,  was  too  small,  and  had  withal  become,  by 
some  months'  residence,  horribly  unsavoury,  and  could  not  be 
sweetened  without  the  removal  of  his  fiBimily/'^  The  dwell- 
ings of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  were  made  of  timber  and 
day,  or  of  wattled  sticks  and  mud.  The  Spaniards  who  came 
over  with  king  Philip,  at  first  expressed  great  scnn  of  these 
mud  edifices,  which  they  termed  the  national  architecture ; 
but  when  they  beheld  the  good  living  of  the  inhabitants, ''  the 
English,^'  said  they,  "  Uve  in  houses  made  of  dirt  and  sticks^ 
but  they  £are  therein  as  well  as  their  monarch.''* 

Queen  Mary  having  overcome  the  repugnance  of  the 
English  to  be  governed  by  a  sovereign  lady,  was  disposed 
to  place  her  own  sex  in  stations  of  authority,  of  which  there 
had  been  few  examples  before  or  ranee.  She  made  lady 
Berkeley  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Gloucestershire,  and  lady 
Rous  she  appcnnted  of  the  quorum  for  Suffolk,  ^'who  did 
usually  sit  on  the  bench  at  assizes  and  sessions  among  tiie 
other  justices,  ci$icta  gladio, — girt  with  the  sword."*  The 
houses  of  parliament  had  some  customs  now  obsolete.  It 
was  necessary  for  a  peer  to  obtain  leave  firom  the  sovereign, 
if  he  found  it  needful  to  absent  himself  when  parliament  was 
sitting.  The  English  drama  assumed  some  likeness  to  its 
present  form  under  her  patronage.  The  old  Mysteries  and 
Moralities  had  given  way  before  the  r^ular  plays  of  Plautus 
and  Terence,  acted  in  Latin  by  the  boys  of  Westminster  or 
St.  Paul's  school,  who  were  chiefly  the  acolytes,  or  assistants 
of  the  mass.  Heywood,  the  queen's  poet  and  dramatic  writer, 
was  frequently  sent  for  in  her  long  illness ;  and  when  she  was 
able  to  listen  to  recitation,  he  repeated  his  verses  or  super- 
intended  performances  for  her  amusement. 

The  queen  continued  at  Oreenwich  the  remainder  of  the 

*  Lodge's  Ulrigtrations,  vol.  L  p.  169.  •  Holinshed,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

'  HarL  M8.  980, 1.    In  MS.  notes  of  Mr.  attorney-genenl  Noy. 
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year  1555  so  very  sick  and  weak^  that  it  was  daily  expected 
she  would  surrender  her  Ufe  where  she  drew  her  first  breath. 
The  autamn  was  unhealthy^  owing  to  incessant  floods  of  rain : 
the  Thames  rose  so  high,  that  Westminster-hall  was  under 
water,  and  wherries  rowed  through  it.  Gardiner,  the  lord 
chancellor,  died  at  the  close  of  the  same  year.^  Maiy  severely 
tdt  his  loss  as  a  financier,  for  his  int^rity  and  sagacity  were 
remarkable  in  pecuniary  affairs :  he  managed  her  income  so 
well,  that  her  expenditure  did  not  exceed  the  ancient  revenues 
of  the  crown  as  long  as  he  lived.  Queen  Mary  permitted 
the  duchess  of  Northumberland  to  retain  a  maintenance 
sufScient  to  support  her  rank,  through  the  intercession  of  don 
Diego  de  Monde9a.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  the  queen 
carried  her  generosity  so  far,  as  to  repossess  the  duchess  in 
tiie  royal  palace  of  Chelsea,  for  she  died  there,  and  was  buried 
at  Chelsea  church  in  1555.  She  left  in  her  will  to  her  son- 
in-law,  sir  Henry  Sidney,  '^  the  green  and  gold  hangings  in 
the  gallery  in  the  Manor-house,  (water-side,)  Chelsea.'^ 

An  alarming  accident  happened  whilst  the  queen  dwelt  at 
Greenwich,  owing  to  the  foi^tfulness  of  a  gunner  belong, 
ing  to  a  ship  passing  down  the  Thames,  who,  intending  to 
salute  the  palace,  dischai^ed  a  small  cannon,  or  fiedcon,  loaded 
with  ball,  which  broke  the  windows  of  the  queen^s  chamber, 
and  the  ball  even  penetrated  into  her  room.      The  unlucky 

^  In  Fox's  Martyrology  a  popular  error  has  been  indnoed  by  a  narrative,  de- 
claring that  Gardiner  was  gtrnck  with  death  while  waiting  fat  the  news  of  the 
dreadful  execations  of  Latimer  and  Bidley.  It  is  singfolar,  that  this  stoiy  like- 
wise made  the  old  duke  of  NorMk  impatient  for  his  dinner  on  the  same  occasion^ 
though  he  had  been  in  his  grave  more  than  a  twelvemonth  before.  As  Fox  must 
have  minutely  known  every  particular  in  the  Norfolk  fiimily,  from  having  been 
diaphun  and  confidant  to  the  duchess  of  Richmond,  and  (appointed  by  her)  tutor 
to  tiie  orphans  of  her  unfortunate  brother  (the  earl  of  Surrey),  the  whole  story 
is  most  likely  an  awkward  interpolation  of  one  of  the  mart>yrologisfs  early 
editors,  for  contemporaries  never  make  those  species  of  mistakes.  The  true  date 
of  Gardiner's  death  is  marked  by  a  letter,  written  at  the  very  time  from  London, 
to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  (Lodge's  Ulustrations,  vol.  I) :— «  My  lord  of  Win- 
chester, whose  soul  God  pardon,  is  departed,  and  his  bowels  were  buried  at  St. 
Haxy  Overy's,  in  Southwark ;  but  his  body,  as  the  saying  is,  shall  be  carried  to 
Winchester  cathedral,  to  be  buried  there.  What  time  he  departed  is  not  yet 
certainly  known,  but  most  men  say  he  died  on  Tuesday,  at  night,  being  the  12th 
day  of  this  instant,  about  two  o'dodc  after  midnight,  at  Westminster,  and  was 
brought  in  his  barge  to  his  house  in  Southwaric."  This  was  the  palace  of  his  see 
in  Southwark. 
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marksman  was  not  punished  for  this  unwelcome  salute,  as  he 
pleaded  accident. 

Noailles^  in  a  private  letter  written  to  madame  de  Boye^ 
from  the  English  courts  enters  into  the  character  of  Maiy 
with  much  more  candour  than  in  his  official  despatdies.  He 
dedares,  December  30^  1555,  that  ^^the  policy  of  king  PhiUp 
has  now  become  apparent  that  he  never  means  to  reside  tx 
any  length  of  time  in  England,  having  gradually  withdrawn 
all  bdonging  to  him  in  England,  both  goods  and  persons,  that 
the  queen  wept  and  bewailed  herself  piteously  every  time  he 
withdrew  an  officer  or  a  valuable  that  he  had  left  behind. 
Now  that  he  has  taken  all  but  his  confessor,  she  is  in  that 
depth  of  melanchdy,  that  nothing  seems  to  remain  for  her 
but  to  imitate  the  example  of  Dido.  But  that,''  adds  NoaiDes, 
''she  will  not  do,  for  she  is  so  virtuous  and  good  a  lady,  that 
she  will  conquer  this  adversity  by  the  same  means  and  remedy 
which  she  has  found  efficacious  in  an  infinity  of  other  tribula- 
tions, which  have  been  her  aliment  from  her  youth  upwards, 
like  her  daily  bread,  when  she  saw  her  life,  and  even  her 
honour,  many  times  mattar  of  dispute,  and  she  found  no 
enemies  more  bitter  than  her  own  fiftther  and  brother.  See, 
now,  how  this  queen  suffers  for  having,  against  the  widies  of 
her  people,  the  laws  of  her  coimtiy,  and  the  will  of  her  fitther, 
sought  at  a  great  expense  a  strange  husband  from  the  utter- 
most parts  of  Spain,  who  has  shown  her,  plainly  as  possible,  that 
ambition  solely  prompted  his  marriage.  Queen  Mary,''  adds 
the  ambassador,  ''told  her  ladies,  that  as  she  had  done  all  pos- 
sible to  induce  her  husband  to  return,  and  as  she  found  he  would 
not,  she  meant  to  withdraw  utterly  from  men,  and  live  quietly, 
as  she  had  done  the  chief  part  of  her  life  before  she  married." 

"  This  princess,"  he  continued  some  weeks  afterwards,  ad- 
dressing his  king,  Henry  II.,  "always  remains  in  a  state 
of  fear  and  anguish,  possessing  neither  the  love  of  her  hus- 
band or  her  people,  and  in  apprehension  of  losing  her  own 
life  by  means  of  her  own  attendants,  one  of  her  f^liiipl^na 

>  A  lady  of  the  UhutriouB  boose  of  Chatillion,  nearly  related  to  the  great 
Pirotestant  leader  Coligny,  and  mother  of  the  prinoMB  of  Cond^ — ^NoidDfli' 
Deiipatches^  vd.  v.  p.  266. 
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having  undertaken  to  kill  her ;  but  this  has  been  hushed  up 
without  any  public  report.     There,  sire,  is  all  that  this  great 

heiress  has  gained  by  marrying  a  stranger This  poor 

lady  lets  no  one  see  her  but  four  women  of  her  chamber,  and 
a  fifth  who  sleeps  with  her.  AU  her  time  she  wastes  in  tears 
and  in  writing  to  her  absent  husband,  and  she  is  astonished 
and  angry  at  the  faithlessness  of  her  subjects,  even  among 
those  on  whom  she  relied  the  most  firmly.  At  present  she  con- 
fides  in  none  but  in  lord  Montague  and  her  grand  equerry, 
who  are  two  young  men  unfit  to  extricate  her  from  the  perils 

with  which  she  is  environed It  appears  that  all  things 

are  very  ill-disposed  for  the  coronation  desired  by  her  husband, 
and  there  are  those  who  say  that,  instead  of  the  pope  send- 
ing them  a  golden  bull  of  dispensation  for  their  marriage,  he 
should  send  another  to  dissolve  it.^'  Madame  de  Noailles 
waited  on  the  unhappy  queen  to  pay  her  respects  to  her  on 
the  18th  of  May,  1556,  but  declared  that  she  scarcely  re- 
cognised her,  for  she  seemed  to  have  grown  ten  years  older 
than  when  they  last  met.^ 

Mary  once  more  appeared  in  public  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1556,  pale  as  a  corpse,  and  looking  ten  years  older 
than  when  she  was  last  seen,  as  madame  de  Noailles  had 
previously  observed.*  The  queen  reviewed  her  band  of  gen- 
tlemen-pensioners in  Greenwich-park ;  after  which  a  tumbler 
came  forth  firom  the  crowd,  and  volunteered  so  many  droll 
antics  for  the  royal  diversion,  that  he  elicited  a  hearty  laugh 
and  a  reward  from  the  sick  queen. 

A  deep  obscurity  remains  on  Mary's  place  of  abode 
throughout  the  chief  part  of  this  year,  which  was  marked 
with  persecution,  insurrection,  and  famine  :  the  dreadful 
martyrdom  of  Cranmer  took  place  in  the  spring.  The  utter 
paucity  of  all  intelligence  concerning  the  residence  and  move- 
ments of  Mary,  and  her  total  absence  from  council,  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  was  again  on  a  sick  bed.  She  made 
no  progresses  in  the  summer ;  indeed,  such  movements  were 

'  Koailles*  Despatcheu,  vol.  y.  There  was  another  diplomatist  who  suooeeded 
him  as  ambassador  to  England,  his  brother,  Noailles  bishop  of  Acqs,  with  whom 
he  must  not  be  confonnded. 

'  Michete,  the  VenetJan  ambassador;  Lansdowne  MS, 

VOL.  III.  O  O 
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impossible  in  her  desperate  state  of  healtli^  for^  when  slhe 
attempted  them  in  her  Other's  reign^  she  wasAisoally  carried 
home  ill  in  a  litter.  Her  affectionate  maid  of  himour^  Jane 
Dormer^  who  married  a  Spanish  grandee,  the  conde  di  FensL, 
and  wrote  her  own  memoirs,  afBrms  that  her  royal  mistresB^ 
when  convalescent  in  the  summer,  retired  to  the  palace  at 
Croydon,  which  had  been  a  dower-readenoe  of  her  mother, 
Katharine  of  Arragon.  Here  her  sole  amusement  was  walk- 
ing, plainly  dressed,  with  her  ladies,  and  entering  the  cottages 
of  the  poor,  and,  unknown  to  them,  rdieving  their  wants. 
She  hkewise  diose  those  of  their  children  that  seemed  pro- 
mising, for  the  benefits  of  education.  TUs  account  agrees 
with  her  extreme  bye  of  children,  and  the  numerous  god- 
children and  infiuit  frot6gi»  on  whom  she  laridied  a  great 
part  of  her  narrow  income  in  her  youth.*  The  invalid  queen^ 
in  her  moments  of  convalescence,  soothed  har  cares  and 
miseries  at  the  embroidery-frame.  Many  specimens  of  her 
needle-work  were  extant  in  tiie  reign  of  James  L,  and  are 
thus  celebrated  by  Taylor,  the  poet  of  the  needle : — 

"Mtaj  here  the  aoqitre  swayed; 
And,  though  she  were  a  queen  of  mighty  power* 
Her  memory  will  never  he  decayed. 
Which  hy  her  works  are  likewise  in  the  Tower, 
In  Wincbor-castie,  and  in  Hampton-Coart : 
In  that  most  pompons  room  called  Faradisei, 
Whoever  jdeaseth  thither  to  resort 
May  see  some  works  of  has  of  wondrous  priM,  [valoe]* 
Her  greatness  held  it  no  disreputation 
To  hold  the  needle  in  her  royal  hand; 
Which  was  a  good  example  to  our  nation. 
To  hanish  idleoess  throughout  her  land. 
And  thus  this  queen  in  wisdom  thought  it  fit ; 
Hie  needle's  work  {deased  her,  and  she  graced  it.* 

Where  '^the  pompous  room  caUed  Paradise  at  Hampton- 
Court^'  may  be,  must  remain  a  mjrstery ;  but  it  was  probably 
one  of  the  ancient  state  apartments  destroyed  by  William  III. 
to  make  way  for  the  quadrangle,  built  and  ornamented  in  the 
mode  h  la  Louis  Quatorze.  It  is  easy  to  surmise  that  it  was 
hung  with  tapestry  representing  the  garden  of  Eda:i,  with 
beasts,  birds,  and  plants  depicted  according  to  such  artistical 
ideas  as  Mary  and  her  maids  of  honour  might  possess  when 
delineating  subjects  of  natural  history  in  cross-stitdL     Katha- 

'  See  almost  eveiy  page  of  her  Mry-porse  EzpenseiB^  edited  hy  dr  F.  MaiMaL 
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rine  of  Anagon^  tbe  mother  of  queen  Mary,  commenced 
ornamenting  \he  state  apartments  in  the  Tower.  Accord- 
ing to  Taylor,  Mary  finished  the  qplendid  and  elaborate  ta- 
pestry began  by  her  mother,  but  all  vestiges  of  the  royal 
apartments  of  the  Tower  were  swept  away  by  the  destructive 
war£Eure  in  the  succeeding  century.  The  very  site  has  become 
matter  of  dispute ;  and  with  these  antique  palatial  lodging- 
rooms  vanished  tiie  united  labours  that  queen  Mary  and  her 
mother  had  bestowed  on  their  hangings  and  furniture.  It  is 
known,  firom  her  privy-purse  expenses,  that  she  worked  an 
enormous  arm-chair  as  a  New-year's  gift  for  her  fisither, 
Heniy  YIII. ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  is  the 
specimen  of  Mary's  needle-work  Taylor  alludes  to  ''  as  well 
Imown  at  Windscnr.'' 

A  series  of  plots  and  insurrections  tock  place,  agitated  by 
a  youngs  brother  of  the  Stafford  family,  who  was  a  nephew 
of  cardinal  Pole,  and  had  been  malcontent  before  his  unde 
returned  to  England.  The  French  ambassad(»r  was,  as  usual, 
concerned  with  this  rising;  which  had  several  ramifications ; 
in  which  two  of  the  household  of  the  {xrincess  Elizabeth  were 
again  concerned,  and  when  arrested  they  accused  their 
mistress  of  participation.  The  princess,  however,  had  not  the 
least  difficulty  in  convincing  her  sister  of  her  innocence,  who 
sent  her  a  ring,  in  token  of  her  confidence.  The  officers  of 
Elizabeth  wore  executed.  A  new  disturbance  was  raised  in 
July,  by  an  impostor  who  personated  the  deceased  earl  of 
Devonshire,  and  who  actually  proclaimed  himself  and  Elizabeth 
king  and  queen.  This  trying  circumstance  produced  no 
division  between  the  royal  sisters,  nor  did  the  populace  take 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  attempts  of  any  of  the  disturbers. 
Lord  Braye,  the  son-in-law  of  the  earl  c£  Shrewsbury,  was 
confined  in  the  Tower,  being  accused  of  participation  in  Staf- 
ford's revolt.  Lady  Braye  was  admitted  to  the  queen's 
presence,  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  her  lord  very  eamestiy 
and  successfully. 

Mrs.  Clarendeux,  the  queen's  old  maid,  came  to  lady  Braye 
with  kind  words  firom  her  majesty,  and  invited  her  to  dine 
with  her,  and  led  her  by  the  hand  through  the  court  to  her 
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chamber ;  and  this  was  thon^t  to  be  by  the  qaeen's  special 
commaadment.  The  queen^  two  days  after^  spoke  of  the 
devoticm  of  the  young  wife  with  great  praise ;  but  added,  with 
emphasis,  which  it  was  thought  alluded  to  her  own  case,  that 
^'Orod  sent  ofttimes  to  good  women  evil  husbands/'^  The 
evil  done  by  lord  Braye  was  by  no  means  a  crime  of  de^ 
dye.  It  was  reported  to  the  privy  council  that  he  had 
imagined  the  death  of  the  queen  in  the  following  speech, 
alluding  to  the  expected  succession  of  the  princess  Elizab^li : 
''  If  my  neighbour  at  Hatfield  should  come  to  the  crown,  I 
might  hope  to  pay  my  debts,  and  be  my  own  man  again.''' 
Lord  Braye,  after  being  forgiven  by  queen  Mary  for  his 
imprudent  speech,  volunteered  his  services  in  the  army 
mustering  to  invade  France. 

The  '  stout  gospeller,'  £dward  Underbill,  escaped  all  per- 
secution for  his  religion,  though  he  had  been  in  some  danger 
whilst  the  queen's  severe  illness  lasted.  His  enemies  some- 
times would  tell  him  that  warrants  were  out  against  hinu 
To  which  the  valiant  Protestant  said,  ''  K  they  were,  and  he 
found  them  not  duly  signed  by  the  queen,  he  should  go 
farther  than  Peter,  who  only  cut  off  the  ear  of  Malchus;  for 
he  should  cut  off  the  head,  and  ears  into  the  bargain,  of  any 
messenger  who  served  such  warrant."  Thus  it  is  certain 
that  the  sick  queen's  signature  was  not  appended  to  these 
tyrannical  instruments  of  the  cruel  inquisition  that  performed 
the  enormities  in  her  name  after  her  marriage,  for  Underbill 
added,  ''  that  he  considered  himself  legaUy  authorized  in  re- 
sisting to  death  any  warrant  which  was  not  signed  by  fipe  of 
the  council;"  but  if  the  royal  sign-manual  had  been  affixed, 
he  could  not  have  said  this.  Underbill  took  the  precaution  of 
walling  up,  with  a  good  barrier  of  bricks,  all  his  polemic 
library  in  a  niche  of  his  bedchamber,  in  Wood-street.  He 
assures  his  reader  they  were  all  released  from  their  conceal- 
ment, as  good  as  new,  when  the  scene  changed  at  the  acces* 
sion  of  Elizabeth.  In  tact,  the  ^ hot  gospeller'  weathered  all 
the  political  and  religious  storms  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  and 

'  Stiype.    Lodge's  IQiistraiions.     Shrewsbury  CJorrespondeDoe. 
s  Family  Ftopen  of  ]udj  Braye,  kindly  commumoited. 
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lived  prosperously^  till  a  good  old  age^  tinder  the  sway  of 
Elizabeth.  The  ugliest  feature  in  the  Marian  persecution 
was^  that  the  vengeance  of  the  inquisitors  was  principally 
ivreaked  on  the  poor  and  lowly,  whose  tortures  and  sufFerings 
were  made  terrific  examples  to  their  superiors, — a  mode  of 
proceeding  the  direct  reverse  to  all  former  policy  in  England. 
Those  who  were  of  rank  sufficient  to  have  access  to  the  queen 
were  generally  pardoned,  if  she  could  induce  Gkirdiner  to  con- 
sent. In  the  cases  of  Edwin  Sandys,  sir  John  Cheke,  and 
her  sister  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  lord  Braye, 
she  actively  interfered  for  the  preservation  of  her  subjects. 
The  flight  of  the  duchess  of  Suffolk  was  occasioned  as  much 
by  her  marriage  with  him  whom  she  calls  ^*  her  man  Richard 
Barty,''  as  by  her  adoption  of  Protestant  tenets.^ 

In  February,  1556-7,  visits  of  friendly  intercourse  were 
exchanged  between  the  queen  and  her  sister  Elizabeth,  who 
spent  some  weeks  at  Somerset-house,  a  palace  which  seems  to 
have  been  granted  to  the  princess  by  her  sister  as  her  town- 
house.  The  trouble,  and  even  persecution,  with  which  Dudley 
had  plagued  Elizabeth  regarding  her  claim  to  Durham-house, 
(a  much  inferior  domicile,)  and  her  complaints  of  being  bereft 
of  any  town-house,  are  the  chief  topic  of  her  correspondence 
at  the  close  of  Edward  VI.^s  life.  A  contemporary  chro- 
nicle shows  Elizabeth  Uving  with  great  royalty  at  Somerset- 
house,  built  by  the  protector  Somerset,  by  which  he  had 
impoverished  his  family  and  lost  his  popularity. 

1  Katharine,  heiress  of  Willonghby,  and  dowager-duchess  of  Snflblk  (widow  of 
Charles  Brandon),  endowed  with  herself  and  her  hereditary  barony  Richard 
Bertie,  esq^  afterwards  the  founder  of  a  noble  line.  This  lady  is  placed  as  a 
victim  in  the  martyrologies,  but  there  is  something  suppressed  in  that  statement^ 
since  ladies  who  were  farther  from  the  ancient  church  than  ever  the  duchess  of 
Su^lk  was, — such  as  lady  Bacon  and  her  sisters,  and  the  daughters  of  the  protec- 
tor Somerset, — were  in  offices  about  the  queen's  person ;  and  it  is  plain,  by  the 
marginal  notes  in  the  work  which  she  published  by  Katharine  Parr,  that  she 
approved  of  the  celibucy  of  the  clergy ;  and  if  these  were  her  tenets  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  inference  is  reasonable  that  love,  not  religion,  was  the  cause  of 
her  quarrel  with  queen  Mary.  Speed  uses  these  words :  **  The  duchess  of  Su^Dc 
was  in  disgrace  with  the  queen,  for  marrying  master  Barty,  a  man  too  inferior 
fbr  her  e8tate."-Speod's  History,  1126.  The  probable  reason  of  queen  Mary's 
displeasure  was,  because  the  duchess  of  Suffolk  was  of  royal  desoent,  and  was 
a  relative  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  by  her  mother  lady  Mary  de  Saluoes,  a 
descendant  of  the  house  of  De  F<nx. 
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Queen  Mary  returned  the  finequent  visits  her  siiter  had 
made  her,  during  her  spring  abode  at  Somerset-house,  by  a 
progress  to  Hatfield.  Here  the  next  morning,  after  mass, 
she  was  entertained  by  Elizabeth  with  a  grand  exhibition  of 
bear-baitiog,  with  whidi,  says  the  chronicler,  '^  their  highnesses 
were  right  well  content/'  To  do  Mary  justice,  this  is  the 
only  instance  recorded  of  her  presence  and  satisfiBiction  at  any 
exhibition  of  cruelty.  Neither  letters,  account-book,  nor  any 
other  evidence  we  have  yet  discovered,  represent  her  as  an 
encourager  or  rewarder  of  the  cruel  amusements  in  vc^ue  at 
her  era ;  and  in  this,  with  the  exception  of  her  mother,  she 
stands  alone  among  her  £Eunily.  She  seldom  hunted,  even 
in  her  youth,  and  she  never  swore,  either  on  paper  or  by 
utterance, — ^n^ative  good  qualities,  which  candour  demands 
should  be  recorded  to  her  credit,  when  so  many  evil  ones  have 
been  allied  against  her.  The  evening  recreations  of  Hat- 
field, it  may  be  considered,  were  more  to  the  taste  of  the 
musical  queen  than  the  morning  bear-baiting,  for  they  con- 
sisted of  concerts,  at  which  her  sister  EUzabeth  amused  her 
by  playing  on  the  virginals,  accompanied  by  a  chorister-boy^ 
who  possessed  '  a  divine  voice.' 

Before  the  end  of  the  summer,  queen  Mary  returned  the 
hospitaUties  at  Hatfield  by  a  fSte  champitre  and  al  fresco 
concert,  at  Bichmond-palace,  of  peculiar  elegance.  The  queen 
sent  her  bai^  for  her  sister,  who  was  again  resident  in 
London,  at  Somerset-house.  The  decorations  provided  for 
the  summer  voyage  up  the  Thames  of  Elizabeth,  who  was 
then  in  the  prime  of  her  life  and  hopes,  might  have  been  ex- 
ceeded in  costliness  by  that  princess  when  in  the  zenith  of 
her  regal  splendour,  but  never  in  taste ;  for  Mary  h^  caused 
her  bai^  to  be  festooned,  for  her  sister's  voyage,  with  rich 
garlands  of  flowers,  and  covered  with  an  awning  of  green  silk, 
embroidered  with  branches  of  ^lantine  and  golden  blossoms. 
Under  this  canopy  Elizabeth  sat  in  state,  attended  by  the 
comptroller  of  her  household,  sir  Thomas  Pope,  and  four  of 
her  ladies  of  honour.  Six  boats  followed,  with  the  gentlemen 
of  Elizabeth's  retinue,  who  were  dressed  in  russet  damask 
and  blue  satin,  with  caps  of  silver  doth  and  green  plumes. 
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Queen  Mary  received  her  sister  and  her  brilliant  train  in 
Bichmond-palace  gardens^  and  entertained  her  with  a  sump- 
tuous banquet  in  a  pavilion  constructed  in  the  lab3rrinth^  in 
the  fotm  of  a  castle^  made  of  doth  of  gold  and  violet  velvety 
embroidered  with  silver  fleurs-de-lis,  and  h^  mother's  device  of 
the  pomegranate  in  gold.  A  concert  succeeded  the  banquet, 
at  which  the  best  minstrels  in  the  kingdom  gratified  the  high 
musical  tastes  of  the  royal  sisters ;  but  there  is  no  mention 
made  that  either  bulls,  bears,  badgers,  or  any  other  creatures 
were  baited  for  their  diversion.  In  the  evening,  the  queen's 
barge,  with  its  gay  garlands,  was  again  launched  on  the  silver 
Thames  for  the  homeward  voyage  of  the  heiress  of  England, 
and,  followed  by  the  attendant  boats,  the  beautiful  water-pro- 
cession safely  arrived  the  same  night  at  Somerset-house. 

The  queen  had  reason  soon  after  to  express  her  high 
approbation  of  the  dutiful  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  regarding  her 
reception  of  the  king  of  Sweden's  proposal  of  marriage  for  his 
heir.  Mary's  conduct,  if  examined  through  the  medium  of 
documents,  appears  conscientious  and  unexceptionable  r^ard- 
ing  all  overtures  for  her  sister's  marriage.  She  sent  for  sir 
Thomas  Pope,  and,  after  declaring  her  approval  of  Elizabeth's 
reference  to  herself  respecting  the  Swedish  offer,  requested 
him  to  learn  her  sister's  real  sentiments,  as  to  whether  her 
constant  refusal  of  suitors  proceeded  from  any  objection  to 
the  married  state  in  general. 

The  return  of  queen  Mary's  truant  spouse  was  announced  to 
her  by  an  avant-caurrier,  whom  she  had  recently  reprieved  from 
sentence  of  death  for  treason,  and  released  from  incarceration 
in  the  Tower,  being  no  other  than  the  same  Robert  Dudley 
who  afterwards  occupied  a  remarkable  position  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  under  the  title  of  earl  of  Leicester.  The  following 
notice  may  be  considered  as  the  first  appearance  of  that  am- 
bitious sdon  of  Dudley  on  the  arena  of  pubUc  life,  inde- 
pendently of  those  family  ties  which  had  dragged  him  down- 
wards with  the  fell  of  his  house.  ''  The  17th  day  of  March, 
my  lord  Robert  Dudley  came  riding  from  king  Phihp,  from 
beyond  the  sea,  to  the  court  at  Greenwich,  to  our  queen  with 
letters  in  post.     After  him  came  master  Kemp  of  the  privy- 
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chamber,  announcing  that  the  king  would  come  to  Calais  that 
day,  the  17th  of  March ;  and  the  same  day  the  new  bishop  of 
Lincohi,  doctor  Watson,  did  preach  afore  the  queen/"  Philip 
himself  arrived  at  Greenwich-palace  March  20,  and  landed  at 
five  in  the  afternoon.  A  ship  came  up  with  the  tide,  and  as 
king  Phihp  entered  the  court-gate  of  Greenwich-palace,  the 
ship,  to  show  its  loyalty,  shot  a  salute  of  sixteen  guns,  '^  which 
were  very  great  pieces,'*  and  after  reiterating  the  salute,  the 
crew  shouted  "  Gh>d  save  the  king  and  queen  V*  This  trifling 
circumstance  is  told  in  a  manner  which  proves  that  such 
demonstrations  were  rather  remarkable.  No  wonder,  for  the 
perpetual  cruelties  and  executions  since  Philip  had  borne 
sway  in  England,  rivalled,  if  possible,  the  worst  days  of 
Henry  VIII. 

The  day  after  Philip's  arrival,  queen  Mary  went  with  him 
in  state  through  the  royal  gallery  at  Greenwich  to  their 
chapel-closet,  where  they  heard  mass.  There  were  two  swords 
borne  before  them,  one  by  lord  Cobham,  the  other  by  my 
lord  admiral :  the  sword-bearing  was  the  symbol  of  regnant 
power,  and  as  Philip  claimed  honours  as  the  independent 
sovereign  of  Naples,  he  assumed  equahty  of  dignity  with  his 
wedded  partner.  Orders  were  issued  that  aft;emoon  for  Te 
Deum  laudamua  to  be  sung  in  every  church  in  London,  and 
with  "ringing  great  praise  to  God.''  Such  ringing  might  have 
been  rightftdly  considered  as  a  woful  knell  for  the  renewed 
persecution  which  followed  the  arrival  of  Philip  of  Spain;* 
nevertheless,  England  and  the  EngUsh  must  rest  under  the 
disgrace  of  permitting  these  cruelties,  for  they  were  not  ovar- 
bome  by  foreign  force,  since  the  contemporary  diarist'  who 
not^  the  fact,  observes  that  "only  three  hoy$  ftiU  of  Spaniards 
arrived  at  the  same  time  with  king  Philip."* 

^  Macbyn's  Diaiy,  p.  128 ;  Camden  Society. 
'  Nares'  Memoirs  of  Lord  Burleigh,  voL  L  p.  734.  Philip's  own  historians  dml- 
lenge  the  Marian  persecution  as  wholly  the  work  of  their  master^  not  as  the  dia- 
gpraoe  it  reaUy  is,  hut  as  an  honour !  BenliTOglio  records  an  answer  of  king 
Philip  to  one  who  urged  mildo*  measures  than  burning  the  Protestants :  **  I 
would  rather  he  without  a  kingdom,  than  rogn  orer  heretiGS." 

'  Machyn,  who  is  &yourable  to  the  powers  existmg,  enumerates  thirteen  victims 
cruelly  destroyed  in  London  and  its  environs  dxuing  Philip's  short  stay. 
*  Machyn's  Diaiy,  p.  129. 
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The  persecatlng  king  thought  proper  to  pay  sedulous  atten- 
tion to  the  citizens  of  London^  whose  worldly  prosperity  was 
infinitely  advanced  by  his  alliance.  The  queen  sent  informa- 
tion to  the  civic  authorities  that^  with  the  king,  she  would 
ride  from  Tower-wharf  through  London,  March  23,  accom- 
panied by  the  nobles  and  ladies  of  her  realm.  Whether  the 
royal  pair  came  from  Greenwich-palace  that  morning,  or  lodged 
in  the  Tower,  is  not  mentioned,  but  a  grand  civic  festival  and 
procession  took  plac^  ''the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  meeting 
their  graces  both  on  Tower-wharf  The  royal  cortige  moved 
forward,  with  "  my  masters  the  aldermen  ^'  and  other  civic  dig- 
nities. All  the  crafts  of  London,  in  theur  liveries,  had  stand- 
ings of  timber  set  up,  "  where  trumpets  and  other  instru- 
ments were  blowing  with  great  joy  and  pleasure :  there  was 
shooting  of  the  Tower  guns,  and  plajring  of  the  city  waits  on 
the  leads  of  St.  Peter's  at  ComhilL  The  lord  mayor  bare 
the  sceptre  before  Philip  and  Mary.'^'  The  attentions  of  the 
queen  and  her  spouse  to  the  citizens  had  connexion  with  the 
newly-founded  Russian  company,  for  an  important  mercantile 
mission  to  Russia,  confided  by  the  queen  to  Sebastian  Cabot 
in  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  established  on  a  firm 
foundation  the  commerce  with  Russia,  which  has  proved  a 
source  of  prosperity  to  both  countries.  Early  in  the  days  of 
her  successor,  the  rich  fruits  began  to  be  manifest,  but  the  seed 
was  sown  and  took  root  in  Mary's  reign.  According  to  our 
dty  diarist,  a  duke  of  Muscovy  paid  a  long  visit  to  England 
at  this  period,  as  ambassador,  having  landed  previously  to 
Philip  of  Spain.  The  queen  received  the  Muscovite  noble 
at  court,  and  he  astonished  all  beholders  by  the  enormous  size 
of  the  pearls  and  gems  he  wore  on  his  nightcap,*  and  the 
ouches  set  about  his  robes.  He  lodged  in  the  city,  and  was 
attended  to  court  by  a  train  of  London  merchants  ''  free  of 
Muscovia.*'* 

The  king  and  queen  came  from  Greenwich-palace  to  West- 
minster for  the  celebration  of  St.  George's-day ;  but  in  this 
national  festival  Philip  took  the  place  of  the  invalid  queen- 

*  Machyn's  Diary,  p.  129. 
^  IVobaUy  doee  cap^  or  skull-ci^. — ^Machyn,  p.  180.  *  Ibid, 
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regnant.  All  tiie  part  Mary  sastained  was  confined  ''to  look- 
ing ont  of  a  window  in  Westminster-palace,  beside  the  court 
on  the  garden  side/^  In  the  afternoon  the  side  queen  gave 
the  Muscovite  noble  audience  in  her  own  chamber,  with  some 
merchants  and  aldermen  of  London.  Thejr  came  down  to 
even-song  in  the  abbey,  where  king  Philip  and  the  knights  of 
the  Garter  attended  in  procession  in  their  robes,  and  after- 
wards repaired  to  the  queen's  presence-chamber.  The  Mua- 
covite  ambassador  was  likewise  receired  with  great  distinctkm 
at  all  the  glo(»ny  fStes  connected  with  the  retom  <^  Philip  of 
Spain.  The  refdadng  of  Edward  the  Confessor's  body  in  the 
shrine  in  Westminster-abbey  was  one  of  these.^  The  coflbi 
containing  the  body  of  the  royal  Saxon  was  removed  finran 
some  safe  nook  in  Uie  recesses  of  the  vast  structure,  where  it 
had  l<Mig  been  hid  ''  when  the  abbey  was  spoiled  and  robbed, 
and  it  was  a  goodly  sight,''  says  the  city  diarist,  ''to  see  how 
reverently  he  [St.  Edward]  was  carried,  with  singing  and  cens- 
ing, and  mass  song."  Queen  Mary,  on  one  of  these  ooca* 
sions,  went  all  round  the  cloisters  of  Westminster-abbey  in 
procession,  accompanied  by  king  Philip,  and  the  choristers 
and  chapter,  who  sang  with  marvellous  sweetness.  The 
Muscovite  ambassador  paid  a  visit  to  the  restored  shrine  of 
king  Edward.  He  was  shown  the  sights  of  the  abbey  at- 
tended by  the  dvic  authorities,  who  afterwards  rode  with  him 
in  the  park. 

The  queen  sometimes  spent  an  hour  looking,  from  her 
chamber-window  at  Whitehall,  at  knightly  exercises  per- 
formed below  in  the  privy-garden.  She  thus  became  witness 
of  a  dreadful  acdd^it :  James  Gamado,  one  of  Philip's  tomga 
knights,  was  one  day  thrown  against  the  garden-wall,  owing 
to  his  bridle  breaking  when  in  full  career ;  his  brains  being 
dashed  against  the  wall,  he  was  tak^i  up  a  corpse  in  the 
queen's  presence.'  Philip's  arrival  had  been  the  signal  for 
renewed  persecutions.  Ten  men  and  women  w&e  in  April 
biimt  in  Smithfield,  a  few  days  before  the  gorgeous  proces- 
sicm  of  the  Garter  knights  j  while  executions,  &r  more  nume- 
rous in  proportion  to  those  which  avenged  the  Wyatt  insur- 
1  Machyn's  Diaiy»  180.  '  Ibid.,  May  8, 1657. 
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reciion,  followed  the  surprise  of  Scarborougli-castle  by  young 
Stafford. 

The  queen  assisted^  in  company  with  her  husband^  at  a 
solemn  proces^on  on  Ascension-day  about  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster-abbey.  In  June^  war  with  France  was  pro- 
claimed in  London  by  the  queen's  heralds.  Reasons  were 
giv^i  for  breaking  the  peace  of  Christendom.  The  heralds^ 
in  her  majesty's  proclamation^  set  forth  "  that  Henry  II.,  the 
king  of  the  French,  had  supported  and  furthered  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Northumberland;  and  after  that,  the  con- 
spiracy of  Wyatt  and  his  traitors'  band ;  and  thirdly,  the 
recent  one  of  young  Stafford,  and  other  rebds  which  the  said 
king  entertained  in  his  realm,  which  be  yet  an  taken"^  The 
accusation  was  certainly  full  of  truth,  an  ingredient  rather 
scarce  in  diplomatic  documents.  Some  of  the  rebels  alluded 
to  in  the  proclamation  as  being  '^  as  yet  untaken,"  were,  on 
the  night  of  June  13,  carried  through  the  ^traitors'  gate'  in 
a  manner  to  which  Englishmen  were  little  accustomed,  being 
blindfolded  and  muffled.' 

The  queen  accompanied  her  husband  to  their  favourite  seat 
of  Hampton-Court  to  hunt  the  great  hart,  but  their  house- 
hold and  council  remained  at  Whitehall,  where,  on  the  return 
of  the  royal  pair,  they  went  another  grand  procession,  '^  on 
Corpus  Christi-day,  through  the  hall  and  the  grand  court- 
gate,  accompanied  with  the  most  goodly  singing  that  ever  was 
heard,"'  The  very  day  before  king  PhiUp  left  the  country 
he  stood  godfather  with  royal  pomp  at  Whitehall,  in  the 
queen's  presence,  to  the  infmt  heir  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
afterwards  the  unfortunate  Philip  earl  of  Arundel.^  The 
queen  bore  her  husband  company  to  Dover,*  from  whence  he 
was  to  sail  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  newly  declared 
war  with  France.  They  remained  all  night  at  Sittingboume, 
July  3.  The  king  embarked  for  the  Low  Countries:  the 
queen  never  saw  him  more.  His  friend  the  prince  of  Savoy 
won  for  him  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  but  this  victory  seemed 

'  Machyn's  Diary,  p.  138,  June  7. 

»  Ibid.  141.  »  Ibid.  189.  <  ibid.  14L 

<  Machyn,  p.  142. 
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an  illustration  of  the  Irish  adage  of ''  gaining  a  loss,^'  since 
the  principal  result  was^  that  the  French  got  possession  of 
Calais  a  few  months  afterwards. 

Queen  Mary  visited  her  firiend  cardinal  Pole  at  Lambeth, 
and  after  dinner  proceeded  to  her  palace  at  Bichmond,  where 
she  remained  until  the  autumn.    The  recent  visit  of  her  hus- 
band, and  the  martial  excitement  around  her,  had  roused 
queen  Mary  for  a  short   time  from  the  deadly  torpor  ci 
disease,  and  she  became  sufficiently  convalescent  to  be  occu- 
pied with  a  series  of  vexations.     Not  the  least  of  these  was, 
the  pertinacity  with  which  Philip  II.  insisted  on  her  forcing 
her   sister  Elizabeth  to  give   her  hand   to   his  friend   the 
prince  of  Savoy,  who  was,  at  this  time,  the  hero  of  the 
day.     It  must  be  owned,  that  if  Mary  wished  to  dismherit 
or  banish  her  sister,  it  was  strange  that  she  encouraged  her 
in  her  objections  to  every  foreign  match.   When  Philip  ui^ed 
arguments  in  behalf  of  his  friend,   queen  Mary  answered 
'Hhat  she  had  consented  to  the  match  while  she  thought 
Elizabeth  would  approve  of  it;  but  that,  as  she  found  her 
exceedingly  averse,  in  conscience  she  could  not  force  her'  into 
an  unwilling  marriage.^'    The  queen  added,  that  she  was  cer- 
tain that  parliament  would  not  suffer  her  sister  to  quit  the 
kingdom, — a  clear  acknowledgment  of  Elizabeth's  podticm  as 
second  person  in  the  realm.     This  controversy  produced  an 
angry  letter  from  Philip,  in  which  he  charged  Mary,  on  her 
conscience,  and  as  she  regarded  the  future  wel&re  of  her  re- 
Ugion,  to  bring  this  matter  to  bear.     Queen  Maiy  wrote  in 
answer  a  letter  in  French,  which  has  been  pronounced  inexpli- 
cable by  several  historians  who  wrote  in  the  century  sneer- 
ing her  reign.     Her  letter  is  worded  in  the  self-denying  and 
humble  style  conventional  in  epistles  of  the  era,  but  contains 
a  distinct  avowal  of  determination  to  act,  in  regard  to  her 
sister's  marriage,   only  as  her  parliament  should  agree;  a 
principle  which  governed  her  in  every  act  of  her  regal  life, 
although  she  has  been  made  singly  responsible  for  all  the 
evil  enacted  by  her  parliaments,  as  if  she  had  been  an  auto- 
crat who  issued  ukases  expressive  of  her  sole  wilL 
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QnxBN  Mabt  to  Knre  Philip.^ 
^MommairxcB, 

**  I  have  leodved  the  letters  frcan.  your  highTieaB  by  Frandsoo,'  the  18th  in- 
stant. Humbly  thanking  yon  fiar  the  same,  especially  as  yon  are  pleased  to 
write  that  yon  took  mine  in  g^ood  part,  which  were  indeed,  I  assure  your  high« 
ness,  written  with  good  intention ;  and,  assuredly,  seeing  that  yours  was  written 
with  the  same,  I  can  say  nothing  more  than  to  entreat  your  highnftw  (seeing 
that  you  think  it  right  that  I  examine  my  conscience  to  discover  whether  it  is 
founded  in  truth  or  not)  to  name  what  persons  your  highness  may  think  most 
proper  to  communicate  with  me  on  this  aflBeur,  and  I  will  willingly  listen  to  them 
sincerely,  whomsoever  they  may  be. 

^Nevertheless,  in  my  last  letter  to  your  highness  I  made  an  offer  to  agree  to 
this  marriage  on  this  occaidon,  provided  I  have  the  consent  of  this  realm,  and  so 
I  will ;  but  without  this  consent,  I  fear  that  neither  your  highness  nor  this  realm 
will  be  well  served  on  this  occasion.  For  your  highness  will  remember,  that  once 
I  procured,  of  myself,  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  friars  of  your  highness; 
but  they  then,  and  Alphonso,'  propounded  questions  so  obscure,  [irrelevant,]  that, 
to  my  simple  understanding,  there  was  no  comprehending  them :  as,  for  mstanoe^ 
'Who  was  king  in  Adam's  days?'  and  said,  withal,  'that  I  was  bound  to  con- 
clude this  marriage  by  an  article  in  my  creed.*^  Tet»  if  he  had  not  propounded 
things  too  difficult  to  be  understood,  it  was  nevertheless  impossible  for  him,  in  so 
short  a  time,  to  direct  my  conscience;  but  one  thing  I  promise  your  high- 
ness, whomsoever  you  appoint  will  not  find  me  obstinate,  or  without  reason,  I 
hope. 

"  Meantime,  your  highness  has  written  in  the  said  letters,  that,  if  a  parliament 
shall  go  contrary,  your  highness  will  impute  the  fiiult  to  me.  I  beg,  in  all 
humility,  that  your  highness  will  defer  this  matter  till  your  return,  and  then  it 
will  be  manifest  whether  I  am  culpable  or  not.  Otherwise  I  shall  live  in  ^ypre- 
bension  of  your  highness's  displeasure,  which  would  be  worse  to  me  than  de^ ; 
fas  I  have  akeady  begun  to  taste  it  too  much,  to  my  regret.  Truth  to  say,  in 
my  simple  judgment,  (under  the  correction  c^  your  highness,)  and  sedng  that 
the  duke  of  Savoy  will  be  at  this  hour  entered  on  the  campaign,  unless  a  mmber 
of  the  eouncH,  the  nobility,  and  kingdom  are  with  your  highness,  I  cannot  flnd 
by  what  means  the  matter  can  he  properly  treated  ;  nor  how,  in  my  judgment 
(even  if  my  conscience  were  as  completely  satisfied  as  yours  is)  this  matter  can 
be  brought  to  the  end  which  your  highness  desires,  without  your  presence. 

"  Wherefore,  monseigneur,  in  as  humble  wise  as  it  is  possible  for  me,  (being 
your  very  loyal  and  very  obedient  wife,  which  to  be  I  confess  myself  justly 
obliged  to  be,  and  in  my  opmion  more  than  any  other  woman,  having  such  a 
husband  as  your  highness  is,  without  speaking  of  the  multitude  of  your  kingdoms, 
£br  that  \b  not  my  principle  motive,)  I  entreat  your  highness  that  we  both  pray 

^  The  original  is  in  Strype's  Memorials,  No.  56,  printed  with  many  evident 
mistakes  in  the  French. 

'  The  royal  courier,  mentioned  as  such  in  letters  at  the  State-Paper  office. 

'  Alphonso  di  Castro  was  king  Philip's  confessor,  who  preached  against  the 
English  persecution.  The  reader  may  remember  Noailles*  observation,  that 
Philip  of  Spain  had  withdrawn  all  his  Spanish  household  attendants  but  his 
confessor. 

4  This  argument  of  Alphonso  was  by  no  means  difficult  to  be  comprehended,  if 
queen  Mary  had  chosen  to  enter  into  its  spirit.  It  is  evident  he  meant  to  urge 
that,  if  she  forced  her  heiress  to  marry  a  Roman-catholic  champion,  like  the 
prince  of  Savoy,  her  own  religion  would  remain  inevitably  established  in  England. 
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to  God,  and  pot  our  flnt  confldeupe  in  lilm,  tint  we  may  meet  and  five  together. 
And  that  same  Qod,  in  whose  hand  is  the  direction  of  the  hearts  of  kings,  will,  I 
hope,  withoat  ML  enlighten  ns  in  such  manner,  that  all  at  last  shall  t^  to  his 
gloty  and  yoor  aatisftdion.*' 

This  letter  has  been  mentioned  (but  surely  by  persons  in- 
capable of  reading  the  original)  as  an  instance  of  the  utter 
slavery  of  Mary's  disposition,  when,  in  truth,  she  makes  in  it 
a  proper  distinction  between  the  duty  of  a  wife  and  the  duties 
of  an  English  queen.  She  will  discuss  the  marriage  with  whom- 
soeyer  her  husband  appoints ;  but  she  will  not  be  influenced 
to  act  against  her  regal  integrity,  either  by  the  mysticism  or 
the  bigotry  of  his  friars.  She  means  to  leave  the  whole  to 
her  parliament,  but  deprecates  his  unreasonable  displeasure  in 
making  her  accountable,  when  she  has  no  ri^t  to  control 
their  acts.  She  shows  that  nothing  but  trouble  will  follow 
any  exertion  of  despotism  in  the  affiur;  yet,  if  her  husband 
wishes  to  influence  her  people,  he  had  better  do  it  in  person, 
fer  she  wants  much  to  see  him.  And  she  concludes  with  a 
prayer,  almost  in  the  words  retained  in  om*  liturgy,  that ''  God, 
in  whose  hand  are  the  hearts  of  kings,  will  direct  this  matter 
to  his  glory  .^'  And,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  matter  was 
providing  Elizabeth  with  a  Boman-catholic  spouse,  the  whole 
tends  to  dear  Mary's  character  of  some  stains  of  bigotiy. 

The  ambassador  to  whom  Philip  confided  the  negotiation 
of  this  marriage,  was  his  beautiful  and  fascinating  cousin, 
Christina  of  Denmark.'  Like  all  the  female  descendants  of 
Isabel  of  Castile,  this  young  lady  possessed  great  talents  for 
government.  She  was  daughter  of  the  deposed  tyrant,  Chris- 
tiem  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  virtuous  Isabel,  sister  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  Early  inured  to  misfortune,  Chris- 
tina was  reared  in  exile,  and  became  the  ornament  and 
darling  of  the  imperial  court.  She  married  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, and  was  at  this  time  a  widow.  Philip  IL  was  sus- 
pected of  cherishing  a  passion  for  his  lovely  cousin,  who  had 
great  influence  in  his  councils.  Christina  was  an  active  poli- 
tician, but,  to  her  credit  be  it  spoken,  she  had  an  enthusiastic 
turn  for  negotiating  peace.^     Some  rumours  of  Philip's  par- 

^  Granger's  Biograpluoal  History,  and  Miss  Aikin. 
*  Christina  composed  the  war&re  between  FhiHp  II.  and  Henzy  IL  in  tiw 
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tiality  for  his  cousin  had  reached  the  ears  of  Mary^  who, 
either  displeased  with  the  embassy,  or  jealous  of  the  ambas- 
sadress, gave  her,  though  a  near  kinswoman  of  her  own,  any 
thing  but  a  gracious  reception.  She  warned  EUzabeth,  that 
if  she  did  not  wish  to  many  Savoy,  she  must  keep  dose  at 
Hatfield :  thus  Christina  never  saw  her. 

After  the  departure  of  the  duchess  of  Lorraine,  it  is  said 
queen  Mary,  in  an  excess  of  jealousy,  out  her  husband's 
picture  to  pieces  with  her  own  hand.^  She  had  recently 
received  a  portrait  of  him,  to  which  a  curious  anecdote  is 
annexed.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Philip  of  Spain  had 
worn  armour  in  actual  warfare  at  the  siege  of  St.  Qnintin. 
His  queen  being  smitten  with  an  extreme  desire  to  have  a 
portrait  of  him  attired  in  his  warlike  panqply,  FhiUp  very 
gallantly  complied  with  her  wish,  and  sent  her  his  portrait  in 
armour,  all  but  the  helmet ;  for  he  did  not  think  it  was  con- 
sistent with  etiquette  that  the  head  should  be  covered  before 
the  queen.*  Perhaps  this  was  the  picture  on  which  she  wreaked 
her  vengeance.  Mary  was  exasperated  at  the  thought  that 
her  husband  had  deserted  her,  and  given  to  his  cousin  the 
confidence  and  influence  she  ought  to  have  possessed.  Her 
health  again  received  a  mortal  shock  from  the  attacks  of 
chronic  disease,  but,  with  a  self-deception  like  monomania, 
she  once  more  fsmcied  that  she  was  about  to  become  a 
mother.  She  made  her  will  in  the  autumn  of  1557  under 
this  impression;  in  many  clauses  she  alluded  to  a  hope  of 
offspring, — as  futile  as  that  she  had  fonnerlj  cherished. 

Michele,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  who  saw  queen  Mary  at 
the  dose  of  the  year  1557,  will  not  allow  tiiat  she  was  other- 
wise than  an  interesting-looking  woman.  He  thus  minutely 
describes  her  person:  ''She  is  of  low  stature,  but  has  no 
deformity  in  any  part  of  her  person.  She  is  thin  and  deUcate, 
altc^ether  unlike  her  &ther,  who  was  tall,  and  strongly  made ; 
or  her  mother,  who,  if  not  tall,  was  massive.     Her  fece  is 

■Qooeeding  year.-See  HoUnshed.  Perhaps  she  wished  to  rival  the  glory  of  her 
aunt,  queen  Leonora,  of  Louise  dnchess  of  Savoy,  and  of  Margoerite  of  Savoy, 
who  made  the  peace  called  'the  Ladies'  peace/  which  gave  Einope  a  breathing 
from  the  horron  of  a  ten  years'  war. 

^  Granger's  Bognqphical  History.  *  LetL 
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well  formed^  and  her  features  prove^  as  weU  as  her  pictures^ 
that  when  younger  she  was  not  only  good-looking^  but  more 
than  moderately  handsome:  she  would  now  be  so^  saving 
some  wrinkles^  caused  more  by  sorrow  than  by  age.  She  looks 
years  older  than  she  is,  and  always  appears  very  grave.  Her 
eyes  are  piercing,  and  inspire  not  only  deference,  but  even 
fear  in  those  on  whom  she  bends  them;  yet  she  is  near- 
sighted, being  unable  to  read,  or  do  any  thing  else,  without 
her  eyes  being  dose  to  whatever  she  would  peruse  or  well 
discern.  Her  voice  is  powerful  and  high  pitched,  like  that 
of  a  man,  so  that  when  she  speaks  she  is  heard  at  some  httle 
distance.'^  This  is  a  peculiarity  often  observed  in  females 
who  sing  well,  for  a  very  fine  voice  in  singing  is  often  counts- 
balanced  by  most  unpleasant  tones  in  speech.  "  In  short,'' 
resumes  Michele,  ^^  she  may,  at  her  present  age,  be  considered 
good-looking,  not  only  as  a  queen,  but  a  woman,  and  ought 
never  to  be  despised  for  ugliness.''  ^  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
a  contemporary  ambassador,  whose  national  interest  by  no 
means  led  him  to  be  her  adulator ;  rather  the  contrary. 

The  real  portraits  of  Mary  are  as  much  historical  mysteries 
as  her  private  character  and  conduct.  Her  portraits,  as  a 
girl  and  young  woman,  vary  much  from  each  other,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  fluctiiations  of  her  health :  her  early 
portraits  are  often  mistaken  for  those  of  lady  Jane  Gray,  to 
whom  she  bore,  in  youth,  a  strong  family  resemblance.  The 
youthful  portraits  of  Mary  ftOly  justify  the  continual  praises 
we  have  been  forced  to  quote,  from  contemporary  documents, 
of  the  attractiveness  of  her  person.  The  portrait  preferred 
by  sir  Frederick  Madden  is  at  Burleigh-house :  she  has  brown 
hair,  large,  open,  dark  eyes,  ftdl  red  lips,  and  a  good  com- 
plexion. Lately  in  the  possession  of  E.  Wenman  Martin,  esq. 
is  a  fine  portrait  by  Holbein,  representing  Mary  as  a  girl  of 
sixteen ;  she  is  pretty,  excepting  a  shght  degree  of  pettishness 
about  the  ftdl  red  lips :  this  expression  is  mentioned  by  sir 
Frederick  Madden  as  pertaining  to  another  pretty  girlish 
portrait,  engraved  by  Hollar,  from  the  Arundel  Collection. 
In  the  Holbein  family  group  at  Hampton-Court,  she  is  a 

1  MS.  LanfldowiM^  840  A,  folio  155,  b. 
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pleasing  woman  of  twenty-eight;  indeed,  till  after  her  mar- 
riage, all  portraiture  represents  her  as  a  pleasing  woman* 
Vertue's  picture,  lately  at  Strawberry-hill,  gives  her  a  pretty 
&ce,  exceedingly  resembling  the  portrait  in  possession  of  Mr. 
E.  Wenman  Martin ;  but,  in  some  of  the  engravings  from  the 
celebrated  Burleigh  picture,  her  &£e  is  what  the  Americans 
would  call  "  awful,^'  not  in  majesty,  but  in  ugliness.  She  is,  in 
an  original  picture  which  the  Granger  Society  have  engraved, 
seated  in  state  under  a  canopy,  dressed  with  royal  magni- 
ficence in  a  gold-doth  brocaded  kirtle,  hanging  rebras  sleeves, 
and  a  jewelled  hood :  her  husband,  who  is  a  young  man  of 
mean  presence  and  carroty  complexion,  stands  near  her  canopy. 
Two  ''little  hounds ''  are  at  her  feet.  The  room  in  which 
the  royal  pair  are  represented,  is  some  state  chamber  at 
Whitehall  which  commanded  a  view  of  old  St.  Paul's,  for 
that  cathedral  is  seen  through  an  open  window.  The  date  is 
1558,  and  it  must  have  been  painted  during  Philip's  last  visit 
to  England,  when  the  effects  of  dire  disuse  were  painfrdly 
apparent  in  the  queen's  visage.  A  woman's  portrait  ought  to 
be  taken,  for  futurity,  in  the  prime  of  life.  It  would  be  hard, 
even  upon  the  most  celebrated  beauties,  to  form  our  ideas 
when  shaken  by  decay,  and  verging  to  the  tomb. 

A  series  of  the  most  dismal,  wet,  and  cold  seasons,  such  as 
have  been  observed  to  occur,  in  many  instances,  in  the  middle 
of  centuries,  plagued  the  reign  of  Mary.  Famines  and  burn- 
ing fevers  succeeded  this  atmospheric  irregularity,  and  were 
regarded  by  many  as  judgments  inflicted  by  Gk)d  for  the  tor- 
tures of  the  Protestants,  without  reflecting  that  the  insalubrity 
of  the  seasons  was  alike  im'mifial  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  professors  of  each  &ith ;  but  gloom  and  superstitions 
excitement  pervaded  the  whole  population  of  England  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  every  aberration  from  the 
common  course  of  nature  was  viewed  through  thdr  medium. 
In  the  damp  unwholesome  autumn  phosphoric  exhalations  of 
luminous  appearance  were  seen ;  being  viewed  with  awe  by 
the  common  people  at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Mary^ 
they  were  fully  beUeved  to  be  supernatural  reflections  of 
those  horrid  fires  which  had  consumed  the  Protestant  maiw 

VOL.  in.  F  F 
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tyrs.  These  phosphoric  meteors  certainly  boded  no  good  to 
human  health,  for  general  pestilence  succeeded  them.  ^'  Ap- 
paritions of  strange  fires  were  seen  by  persons  in  many  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London;  as  in  Finsbuiy-fields, 
Moorfieldy  near  the  windmill,  and  at  the  dog-house,  by  one 
dame  Annice  Cleres,  and  in  many  open  places*''^ 

The  natural  result  of  hostilities  with  France  was  war  with 
Scothind,  both  kingdoms  beang  then  united  under  one  royal 
fiEunily.  The  Scotch  having  made  a  desperate  inbreak  over  the 
English  border,  queen  Mary  took  the  resolution  of  heading  an 
army  against  them,  and  she  suimnoned  the  northern  mflitia 
by  a  proclamation  to  that  effect.'  She  had  sufficient  energy 
of  mind  for  such  an  exploit,  had  her  sinking  finune  seconded 
her  intenti(ms.  The  unexpected  loss  of  Calais,  with  whidi  the 
year  commenced,  oTerwhebned  both  the  English  and  their 
queen  with  dismay,  and  during  the  remainder  of  her  miser- 
able life,  she  was  harassed  with  schemes  to  regain  that  frag- 
ment of  France, — ^the  sole  firuits  of  all  the  conquests  of  the 
Flantagenets.  Calais  had  been  maintained  by  the  sovereigns 
of  !l^ngland  at  an  expense  equal  to  a  fifth  of  the  revenue.  It 
had  often  been  the  nurseiy  of  faction,  and  several  conspiracies^' 
which  shook  the  English  throne,  had  been  concocted  within 
its  walls :  yet  it  was  dearly  prized  by  the  English  as  the  key 
to  France,  whenever  they  should  possess  a  monarch  suffi- 
ciently combative  to  renew  the  invasions  of  Edward  III.  and 
Henry  V., — a  consummation  the  nation  devoutly  wished^  not 
having  sufficient  statistic  wisdom  to  trace  the  long  miseries  of 
civil  strife  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  evil  qualities  induced 
in  the  population  by  such  diabolical  war&re,  from  which  thqr 
gained  nothing  but  the  expensive  possession  of  Calais.  It  is 
little  known  that  this  town  s^it  two  representatives  to  the 
English  house  of  commons. 

The  duke  of  Guise  captured  the  citadel  of  Hammes  by  a 

*  Strype,  vd.  m.  p.  609. 

'  Lodge's  mustratioDs,  vol.  L  p.  806.  The  Scotch  were  vigoroasly  repolBed  bj 
fhe  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  with  the  levies  raised  fbr  the 
personal  campaign  of  Mary. 

>  The  earl  of  Warwick  matured  all  his  schemes  there,  both  for  the  aggrandne- 
ment  and  dethronement  of  the  house  of  York.  Henry  VII.  was  likewise  aided  in 
his  invasioii  of  England  by  the  ganison  of  Oalais. 
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coup  de  main  in  the  first  days  of  January^  and  before  the  end 
of  the  month,  Calais  itself  was  re-united  to  the  French  crown. 
"When  do  you  English  intend  to  visit  France  again?''  was 
the  taunting  question  asked  by  a  French  chevalier  of  an 
English  veteran^  as  lord  Gray  was  marching  out  of  Calais. 
"  When  your  national  crimes  exceed  ours/'  was  the  admirable 
reply;  and  this  prediction^  recorded  by  the  historic  pen  of 
lord  Bacon,  has  been  fulfilled  by  the  duke  of  Wellington; 
but  neither  queen  Maiy  nor  her  subjects  could  foresee  a 
futurity  so  consolatory  to  national  pride.  The  English  in- 
sisted that  king  PhiUp  should  make  no  peace  with  France  till 
Calais  was  restored ;  and  this  involved  the  queen  in  such  a 
mesh  of  disputes,  that  she  declared  "  she  should  die,  and  if 
her  breast  was  opened^  Calais  would  be  found  written  on  her 
heart."  Her  death  was  near  at  hand :  she  had  resided  at 
Richmond  in  the  spring,  where  she  caught  a  bad  intermittent 
fever,  induced  by  the  series  of  wet  ungenial  seasons  prevalent 
throughout  her  reign.  Before  the  Jesuits  discovered  the 
specific  of  Peruvian  bark,  agues  and  other  intermittents  were 
the  scourge  of  the  country,  and  often  degenerated  into  the 
worst  typhus  fevers.  So  little  was  understood  of  the  nature 
of  malaria^  that  the  queen  removed  to  Hampton-Court  for 
change  of  air,  which  is  situated  as  near  the  level  of  the 
Thames  as  Bichmond-palace.  Finding  she  grew  worse,  she 
removed  from  thence  to  St.  James's,  which  has  the  most 
marshy  site  that  London  could  offier.  Here,  however,  the 
fever  somewhat  abated;  but  her  spirits  were  oppressed  with 
extreme  melancholy  at  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  her  kins- 
man Charles  V.,  which  occurred  in  September  1558. 

While  the  queen  laid  very  sick  and  ill,  persons  were 
pimished  with  the  pillory  for  fedsely  reporting  that  she  had  ex- 
pired :  it  is  evident  her  unfortunate  subjects  were  treated  with 
increased  cruelty  by  the  council  who  directed  the  rehgious 
persecution  which  raged  in  the  land.  A  poor  woman,  named 
Ahce  Driver,  was  burnt  to  death  for  heresy ;  she  had  a  short 
time  previously  been  condemned,  fay  sir  Clement  Higham,  (a 
judge  more  clement  in  name  than  nature,)  to  have  her  ears 

fp2      . 
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cut  off^  for  railing  on  her  majesty^  and  calling  her  JezebeL 
There  is  a  strong  contrast  between  these  horrid  sentences  and 
that  inflicted  on  an  expert  scold  at  Bedford^  who,  for  the  same 
o£fence,  was,  when  Mary  presided  over  her  council,  condemned, 
for  railing  against  her  majesty,  to  the  ancient  constitutional 
punishment  of  the  cucking-stool. 

King  Philip  did  not  visit  England,  but  sent  the  count 
de  Feria  with  a  message  and  ring  to  his  dying  wife.  Feria 
was  likewise  empowered  to  confer  with  the  English  parlia- 
ment. The  despatches  of  this  ambassadcnr  contain  some 
curious  particulars.  He  found  parliament  very  uneasy  at 
the  loss  of  Calais,  extremely  averse  to  impose  heavy  taxes  for 
the  purpose  of  regaining  it,  and,  above  all  things,  unwilling  to 
break  the  alliance  with  Flanders,  which,  it  was  affirmed,  was 
indispensable  since  the  union  of  France  and  Scotland.  On 
account  of  his  jealous  alarm  at  the  marriage  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots  with  the  dauplun,  Philip  II.  requested  queen  Mary 
to  take  some  steps  for  the  proper  recognition  of  Elizabeth 
as  her  successor;  ''a  proposition  which  Mary,''  says  Feria, 
'^greeted  with  great  ss^isfaction.''  The  queen  likewise  sent 
her  jewels  to  her  sister  by  the  countess  de  Fena,  (formerly 
Jane  Dormer);  to  these,  by  king  Phihp's  orders,  was  added  a 
very  precious  casket  of  gems  he  had  Idft  at  St.  James's-palace^ 
which  he  knew  Elizabeth  particularly  admired.  The  queen, 
when  she  sent  the  jewels,  charged  her  sister  to  pay  all  the 
debts  she  had  contracted  on  privy-seals,  and  to  keep  religion 
as  she  found  it ;  both  which  injunctions  the  countess  de  Feria 
affirmed  Elizabeth  swore  to  regard.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that 
Mary  was  on  good  terms  with  her  sister  when  she  laid  on  her 
death-bed.  Cardinal  Pole  was  dying  of  the  same  intermit- 
tent fever  as  his  royal  cousin :  it  was  doubtful  which  would 
expire  first,  and  messages  hourly  passed  between  these  early 
friends. 

The  whole  court  had  deserted  Mary's  palace  since  her  re- 
cognition of  Elizabeth  as  her  successor,  and  were  seen  passing 
and  repassing  on  the  road  to  Hatfield.  Of  this  desertion  the 
queen  never  complained;  perhaps  she  thought  it  natural,  and 
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she  had  devoted  friends  round  her^  who  paid  her  requisite 
attention ;  but  Elizabeth  often  recalled  the  circumstance  with 
horror^  when  pressed  to  name  a  successor.' 

The  hand  of  death  was  on  the  queen  throughout  the  16th 
of  November,  but  her  previous  sufferings  had  blunted  the 
usual  agonies  of  dissolution,  for  she  was  composed,  and  even 
cheerful.  Between  four  and  five  in  the  morning  of  Novem^ 
ber  17th,  after  receiving  extreme  unction,  at  her  desire  mass 
was  celebrated  in  her  chamber :  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  at  the  benediction  bowed 
her  head,  and  expired.  These  particulars  of  the  last  moments 
of  queen  Mary  were  given  by  an  eye-witness.  White  bishop 
of  Winchester,  in  her  funeral  sermon.  Cardinal  Pole  survived 
her:  being  informed  of  her  departure,  he  expressed  the 
greatest  satisfiustion  at  the  prospect  of  his  speedy  dissolution, 
which  actually  took  place  within  two  days.  The  deceased 
queen  was  embalmed,  and  then  removed  from  the  chamber 
in  which  she  expired,  into  the  chapel  of  St.  James's-palace, 
on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  December,  where  she  laid  in 
state,  with  the  usual  watch  of  ladies.  It  was  the  custom  for 
the  body  of  an  English  sovereign  to  be  buried  in  royal  array, 
but  Miuy  had  eamestiy  entreated  that  no  semblance  of  the 
crown,  which  had  pressed  so  heavily  on  her  brow  in  life, 
might  encumber  her  corpse  in  death.  She  requested  that 
she  might  be  interred  in  the  habit  of  a  poor  religieuse.  Leti 
IS  the  only  historian  who  records  this  request,  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  Mary  made  it  than  that  it  was  fulfilled. 

Her  funeral  took  place  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month, 
and  it  proves  how  completely  the  gothic  etiquette,  followed  at 
such  ceremonials,  recognised  alone  the  warlike  and  masculine 
character  in  a  sovereign ;  for  our  first  queen-r^nanf  s  helmet, 
sword,  targe,  and  body-armour  were  carried  before  her  corpse, 
and  a  stranger  in  the  country,  trusting  only  to  the  eye,  would 
have  supposed  the  English  were  attending  the  burial  of  a 
king.     The  procession  set  out  from  the  palace  of  St.  Jameses, 

'  Elizabeth's  words,  "  that  she  woald  not  follow  the  example  of  her  sister,  and 
send  snch  visitors  to  her  soooessor  as  came  to  see  her  at  HafefiekJ,"  strongly  oon- 
firm  Feria's  despatches. 
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wliere  the  queen  died.  A  herald^  who  was  an  qre-witnesa  of 
tiie  scene^  thus  describes  it :' — "  So  up  the  highway  wait  the 
foremost  standard,  the  fSedcon  and  the  hart:  then  came  a 
great  company  of  mourners.  Then  another  goodly  standard 
of  the  lion  and  the  takoa,  followed  by  king  Ilulip's  servants, 
riding  two  and  two.  Then  the  tUrd  standard,  with  the 
white  greyhound  and  fSedcon.  The  marquess  of  Winchester 
bore  the  banner  of  England  on  horseback;  Chester  herald, 
the  helm,  the  crest,  and  the  mantle;  Norroy,  the  target^ 
with  the  crown  of  England  and  the  order  (k  the  Grarter; 
Clarendeux,  the  sword,  and  Mr.  Garter  king-at-arms  her  coat 
armour, — all  on  horseback.  The  Somerset,  Lancaster,  Wind- 
sor, and  York  heralds  carried  four  white  banners  ci  saints 
embossed  in  fine  gold.  Then  came  the  corpse,  in  a  chariot, 
with  an  exact  image  representing  queen  Mary  dressed  m 
crimson  yelvet,  with  many  gemmed  rings  on  the  hands.  The 
pall  over  the  coffin  was  black  cloth  of  gold,  intersected  by  a 
cross  of  doth  of  silver.  The  body  was  followed  by  Ihe  chief 
mourners;  the  queen's  ladies  came  after  on  horseback,  but 
their  black  trains  were  long  enough  to  sweep  after  them  on 
the  ground.^'  Before  the  corpse,  and  following  after,  came 
processions  of  monks,  mourning  their  own  £Ette  as  well  as  the 
death  of  Mary.  Such  was  the  procession  whidi  passed  by 
Charing-cross  and  arrived  at  the  great  door  of  Westminster- 
abbey,  where  every  one  alighted  from  their  horses.  '^  There 
waited  gentlemen,  ready  to  take  the  queen  out  of  her 
chariot.^'  The  earls  and  lords  went  before  her,  towards  Ihe 
hearse,  which,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  was  erected  in 
the  abbey,  near  or  over  the  grave.  The  effigy  above  moi- 
tioned  was  carried  b^ween  ^'  men  of  worship.'^  At  the  great 
door  of  the  abbey  four  bishops  and  abbot  Feckenham,  ta 
pofUificaUbua,  met  this  procession,  and  censed  the  coffin.  The 
royal  corpse  was  then  placed  on  the  hearse,  and  watched  the 
hvelong  night  of  December  13th.  A  hundred  poor  men  in 
good  black  gowns  and  hoods,  bearing  long  torches,  with  the 
queen's  guard  in  black  coats,  bearing  staff  torches,  stood 

'  Stiype's  Menu.,  voL  iiL  par.  2,  pp.  141, 142.    The  fidoon  in  these  baonen 
seems  the  imperial  eagle. 
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round  the  heane  that  night;  and  wax-chandlers  were  in 
attendance  to  si^>ply  any  torches  that  burnt  out. 

The  next  mornings  December  14th^  was  the  queen's  mass, 
and  all  the  mourners  offered ;  and  the  qi^en^s  body  armour, 
her  sword,  her  hehnet,  her  tanget,  her  banner  of  arms,  and 
tiiree  standards,  were  all  offered,  her  heralds  standing  round 
her  coffin.  The  bishop  of  Winchester  preached  a  most  re^ 
markable  funeral  sermon  for  the  deceased  queen,  being  often 
interrupted  by  his  tears :  the  historical  circumstances  attend- 
ing this  oration  prove  that  que^i  Elizabeth  was  present  at 
the  ceremony.  The  herald,  who  is  our  guide  in  this  curious 
ceremonial,  proceeds  to  say,  '^  Then  her  grace  was  carried  up 
to  that  chapel  king  Henry  YII.  builded,  attended  by  mitred 
bishops.  When  the  heralds  brake  their  staffs,  and  flung 
them  into  her  grave,  all  the  people  plucked  down  the  hang- 
ings and  the  armorial  bearings  round  about  the  abbey ;  and 
every  one  tore  him  a  piece,  as  large  as  he  could  catch  it.'' 
What  a  scene  of  uproar  and  confusion  must  have  concluded 
the  last  royal  funeral  conducted  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Boman  church  in  England!  However,  the  archbishc^  of 
York,  in  the  midst  of  the  hurly-buriy,  ^'proclaimed  a  colla- 
tion; and,  as  soon  as  he  finished,  the  bishops,  abbot  Fecken- 
ham,  the  lords,  ladies,  and  knights  went  into  tiie  abbey  to 
dinner." 

Mary  was  interred  on  the  north  side  of  Henry  VII.'s 
chapeL  No  memorial  exists  of  her,  saving  her  participation 
in  the  following  inscription,  inscribed  on  two  small  black 
tablets  erected  by  the  order  of  James  L,  which  point  out  the 
spots  where  her  body  reposes,  with  that  of  her  sister,  queen 
Elizabeth, — 

BBONOOOHBCttTBS  ST  •  ICABIA  •  BOROBSS 

BT-imiA-HIC'OBOOB-  XV  •  BPB  •  BBBITABBO- 

-lOMTrB'BLIZABSTHl.  -TIOIOB. 

A  prying  We^aninster  boy  discovered  the  depositories  of  the 
hearts  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  sister,  queen  Mary,  and 
subsequently  described  how  he  grasped  in  his  puny  hand  those 
once  haughty  and  indomitable  hearts :  '^  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1670,  the  royal  vault  was  opened  for  the  funeral  of 
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Monk^  duke  of  Albemarle.  Within  niches  were  the  nms^  one 
with  tiie  name  of  queen  Maiy^  the  other  with  that  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  I  dipped  my  hand  into  each^  and  took  out  of 
each  a  kind  of  glutinous  red  substance  ^Dmewhat  resembling 
mortar.    Mary's  urn  contained  less  moisture.''^ 

Queen  Elizabeth  despatched  lord  Cobham,  on  the  23rd  of 
November^  to  Philip  11.^  who  was  then  in  Flanders^  with  the 
news  of  her  sister's  demise.  Mary's  widower  cdebrated  her 
requiem  in  the  cathedral  of  Brussds^  simultaneously  with  her 
burial ;'  and  on  the  same  day^  by  a  Ringular  coinddeDce,  the 
like  service  was  performed  for  his  £Bd;her^  Charles  Y.,  and  tar 
his  aunt^  the  queen  of  Hungary;  so  bui^  had  death  be^  in 
the  royal  family  of  Spain.' 

In  her  testament,  Mary  styled  herself  queen  of  England, 
Spain,  France,  both  Sidlies,  Jerusalem,  and  Ireland,  defimder 
of  the  fidth,  archduchess  of  Austria,,  duchess  of  Bui^undy, 
Milan,  and  Brabant,  countess  of  Hapsbui^,  Flanders^  and 
Tyrol.  She  named  her  husband  as  principal  executor,  and 
her  cousm,  cardinal.  Pole,  as  the  acting  executor,  to  whom 
she  left  1000/.  She  considered  that  she  had  a  right  to  dis- 
pose by  will  of  the  church  property  she  found  still  unalienated 
by  her  &ther  and  brother*  The  income  arising  from  it  she 
seems  to  have  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  most  miser- 
able of  the  poor,  with  which  the  countiy  abounded;  and  the 
capital,  which  she  might  have  granted  to  hungry  courtiers 
during  her  lifetime,  she  was  exceedingly  anxious  should  return 
to  purposes  of  charity;  and  she  seemed  to  think  that,  as  she 
had  not  dissipated  it  in  life,  she  had  a  right  to  direct  its 
destination  after  death, — a  point  that  would  admit  of  some 
controversy.  The  principal  use  to  which  she  devoted  this 
ftmd  was  respectable;  nevertheless,  her  will  remained  alto- 
gether a  dead  letter: — ''And  forasmuch,"  she  says,  ''as 
there  is  no  house  or  hospital  specially  ordained  and  provided 
for  the  relief  and  help  of  poor  and  old  soldiers, — namely,  of 
such  as  have  been  hurt  or  maimed  in  the  wars  and  service  of 

^  Maxraacript  Diaiy  of  William  TMweU,  dj).,  rector  of  Kewing^  and  SI. 
Mary,  Bennondsey,  lent  to  the  authors  d  these  biographka  moat  liberally  by  H* 
Herivale,  eaq.,  tluoiigh  the  kind  interoesBion  of  Mr.  Bknoowc^  editor  of  the 
Sidney  Diary.  '  Holmahed.  '  Ibid. 
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this  realm^  the  which  we  think  both  honour^  conscience^  and 
charity  willeth  should  be  provided  for;  and  therefore  my 
mind  and  wiU  is,  that  my  execators  shall,  as  shortly  as  they 
may  after  my  decease,  provide  some  convenient  house  within 
or  nigh  the  suburbs  of  the  dty  of  London,  the  which  house 
I  would  have  founded  aud  created,  being  governed  with  one 
master  and  two  brethren;  and  I  will,  that  this  hospital  be 
endowed  with  manors,  lands,  and  possessions  to  the  value  of 
400  marks  yearly/'  She  recommended  that  good  rules  and 
ordinances  should  be  made  for  this  hospital  by  her  executors; 
and  '^  specially  I  would  have  them  respect  the  relief,  succour, 
and  help  of  poor,  impotent,  and  aged  soldiers,  chiefly  those 
that  be  fEillen  into  extreme  poverty,  and  have  no  pension  or 
other  living/'  She  devotes  about  2000/.  in  all  to  the  re« 
foundation  of  the  convents  of  Sion,  Shene,  and  the  Observants^ 
for  works  of  charity  and  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  support 
of  the  Savoy  hospital/  There  is  not  a  penny  bestowed  on 
any  devotional  observance  unconnected  with  active  charity ; 
neither  image,  lamp,  nor  pilgrimage  are  mentioned, — and 
here  the  will  is  in  coincidence  with  her  privy-purse  expenses. 
One  passage  in  it  is  interesting;  which  is,  her  desire  to  be 
united  in  death  with  her  ''  dearly  beloved  and  virtuous  mother, 
queen  Katharine/' — *'  And  further  I  will,"  she  says,  "  that 
the  body  of  my  most  dear  and  well-bdoved  mother,  of  happy 
memory,  queen  Katharine,  which  lieth  now  buried  at  Peter- 
borough, shall,  within  as  short  a  time  as  conveniently  it  may, 
after  my  burial  be  removed,  brought,  and  laid  nigh  the  place 
of  my  sepulture ;  in  which  place  I  will  my  executors  cause  to  be 

*  The  whole  will  is  edited  hy  «r  Frederick  Madden,  with  his  Priyy-pnrse  Expen- 
ses (^  Mary,  from  the  Harleian  MS.  (See  Appendix,  Kaiy.  p.  185.)  The  hospital 
of  the  Savoy,  a  nsefhl  institution,  foonded  by  Henry  VIL  and  confiscated  by 
Henry  VIII.,  was  refiranded  by  Mary,  after  her  temporary  recovery  in  1667, — 
an  action  which  seems  greatly  to  be  appreciated  by  our  good  churchman  Fuller, 
whose  sayings,  delectable  in  their  quaintness,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  quote.  "The 
hosptal  bdng  left  as  bare  of  all  conveniences  as  the  poor  creatures  brought  to  it, 
tba  queen  encouraged  her  maids  of  honour  to  supply  it,  who,  out  of  thdr  own 
wardrobes,  fbmished  it  with  good  bedding,  &c  Were  any  o€  these  ladies  stiU 
alive,  I  would  pray  for  them  in  the  language  of  the  Psalmist, — '  The  Lord  make 
an  their  bed  in  their  sickness,'  and  A«  is  a  good  bedmaker  indeed,  who  can  and 
will  make  it  fit  the  person  and  please  the  patient."  And  very  earnestly  does 
Fuller  urge,  "  that  it  is  no  superstition  to  commend  their  example." 
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made  honomable  tombs^  for  a  decent  memcary  of  nsJ^  Thk, 
it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say^  was  never  done ;  and  both  mother 
and  daughter  repose  without  such  honourable  tombs.  When, 
however^  the  CathoUc  altars  in  Westminster-abbey,  that  in 
Henry  the  Seventh^s  chapel  and  the  hi^  altar,  were  torn 
down  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  consecrated  stones  were 
carried  and  laid  on  queen  Mary's  grave.^ 

Queen  Mary  left  to  Phihp,  to  keep  {or  "  a  memory "  of 
her,  one  jewel,  ''  being  a  table-diamond,  which  the  emperor's 
i^6^>  ^  <^d  ^7  T^<^  honourable  &ther,  sent  unto  me  by 
count  d'Egmont  at  the  insurance  [betrothal]  (^  my  said  lard 
and  husband ;  also  one  other  table-diamond,  which  his  majesty 
sent  unto  me  by  the  marquess  de  los  Naves;  and  the  coUar 
of  gold  set  with  nine  diamonds,  the  which  his  majesty  gave 
me  the  Epiphany  after  our  marriage ;  also  the  ruby,  now  set  in 
a  gold  ring,  which  his  highness  sent  me  by  the  count  de  Feria.'' 

She  very  anxiously  provided  in  her  will  for  her  state  debts, 
raised  for  the  support  of  the  war  on  her  privy-seals,  bearing 
the  enormous  interest  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  per  cent.;* 
likewise  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  her  &ther  and 
brother,  which  hung  heavily  on  her  mind.  These  would  have 
been  blended  with  the  national  debt  in  modem  times;  but 
Mary,  like  other  soveiteigns  of  her  era,  treated  them  wholly  as 
her  personal  obligations,  and,  at  the  same  time,  considered 
the  goods  of  the  state  as  her  private  property;  for  she  pointed 
out  in  her  will,  '^that  she  left  ships,  arms,  and  crown-jewels 
&r  beyond  the  value  of  these  debts,''  on  which  she  clearly 
imphed  that  the  state-creditors  had  just  claim, — an  eitrsixxt* 
dinary  feature  in  the  history  of  finance,  and  perhaps  not 
wholly  undeserving  the  attention  of  our  ftmdholders.  Maiy 
built  the  pubUc  schools  in  the  imiversity  of  Oxford,  but  in  a 
style  more  suited  to  her  poverty  than  love  of  learning.  They 
were  afterwards  taken  down,  and  rebuilt,  yet  the  university 
remembers  her  in  the  hst  of  its  benefietctors.*     She  like- 

>  Diaiy  from  StiTpe,  printed  in  ToLLc^  the  Fh)gre88eB  of  Elinl^ 
This  dngohur  fonoral  memorial  of  Mary  was  perhaps  disturbed  when  qneea 
Elizabeth's  monmnent  was  erected  by  James  L 

'  Parliamentary  History,  voL  iiL  *  H^lin,  Bef.,  p.  264. 
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wise  granted  a  mansion^  on  Bennef  s-hill,  near  St.  Paul's^  to 
the  learned  body  of  heralds,  and  it  is  to  this  day  their 
college.  ' 

However  fiitally  mistaken  either  Mary  or  her  ministers 
were  in  the  jninciples  of  religious  govemment,  her  last  testa- 
ment proves  that  she  was  not  insensible  to  the  iHX)6perity  of 
her  country.  The  codicQ  of  her  will»  added  after  her  strange 
mania  of  maternity  was  dispelled  by  the  near  approach  of 
death,  provides  for  the  amicable  continuance  of  the  alliance 
between  England  and  Flanders, — that  great  desideratum, 
which  had  been  a  national  object  since  the  aUiance  of  William 
the  Conqueror  with  Matilda  of  Flanders.  Mary,  in  her  codi- 
cQ,  thus  solemnly  addressed  her  husband  and  her  successor : 
"  And  for  the  ancient  amity  sake  that  hath  always  been  be- 
tween our  noble  progenitors,  and  between  this  my  realm  and 
the  Low  Countries,  whereof  his  majesty  king  Fhihp  is  now 
inheritor,  as  God  shall  reward  him  (I  hope,  among  the  elect 
servants  of  God,)  I  pray  that  it  may  please  his  majesty  to 
show  himself  as  a  &ther  in  his  care,  or  as  a  brother  of  this 
realm  in  his  love  and  favour,  and  as  a  most  assured  and  un- 
doubted friend  in  his  power  and  strength,  to  my  heir*  and 
successor.*' 

With  this  sentence  concludes  a  biography,  which  presented 
a  task  at  once  the  most  difQcult  and  dangerous  that  could 
tall  to  the  lot  of  any  Englishwoman  to  perform.  It  was  dif- 
ficult, because  almost  the  whole  of  the  rich  mass  of  documents 
lately  edited  by  our  great  historical  antiquaries.  Madden  and 
Tytler,  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  popular  ideas  of  the 
character  of  our  first  queen-regnant ;  and  dangerous,  because 
the  desire  of  recording  truth  may  be  mistaken  for  a  wish  to 
extenuate  cruelty  in  religious  and  dvil  government.  A  nar- 
rative^ composed  of  fiusts  drawn  fi*om  contemporaneous  autho- 
rities^ is  here  presented  to  the  pubUc,  as  Uttle  blended  with 
comment  as  possible.  Readers  will  drawtheir  own  inferences; 
and  when  their  object  is  historical  information  rather  than 

^  Females  were  called  A«»rt  at  thb  era;  the  word  haress  was  mi]mowiL    The 
qoeen  evidently  xneaiM  Ehaaheih,  by  calling  Philip  6ro<A^ 
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controversy^  these  are  really  more  Taluable  than  the  most 
elaborate  essay  that  the  pride  of  authorship  can  produce.  If 
such  inferences  should  induce  an  opinion  that  our  first  queen* 
regnant  mingled  some  of  the  virtues  of  her  sex  with  those 
dark  and  stormy  passions  which  have  been  attributed  to  her^ 
there  will  but  be  fulfilled  the  motto  which,  in  a  mournfully 
prophetic  spirit,  she  adopted  for  herself,  that  **  Time  unveik 
truth." 


END  OF  VOL.  m. 


Savill  h  Edwards,  Printers,  4,  Ctumdot  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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